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PREFACE 


This  volume  constitutes  the  second  in  a  publication 
series  concerning  the  Cochiti  Reservoir  Archeological 
Project  undertaken  by  the  Office  of  Contract  Archeolo¬ 
gy,  University  of  New  Mexico.  Located  in  the  Rio 
Grande  Basin  of  northcentrai  New  Mexico,  this  multi¬ 
phase  research  program,  extending  over  a  period  of  three 
years,  encompasses  a  cultural  resource  assessment,  two 
intensive  surveys  of  the  reservoir  boundaries,  and  two 
mitigative  phases  ameliorating  adverse  impacts  upon  cul¬ 
tural  resources  located  within  these  boundaries. 

Volume  1  of  this  series,  entitled  Archeological  In¬ 
vestigations  in  Cochiti  Reservoir,  Sew  Mexico  Volume 
1:  .4  Survey  of  Regional  Variability,  edited  by  J.V. 
Biella  and  R.C.  Chapman,  1977,  focused  on  an  overview 
of  the  initial  assessment  and  the  intensive  surveys  of 
the  permanent  and  flood  control  reservoir  pools.  The 
present  volume  considers  mitigative  studies  conducted 
within  the  permanent  reservoir  pool.  Forthcoming  re¬ 
ports  will  concern  various  research  aspects  of  the  mitiga¬ 
tive  studies  in  the  flood  control  pool. 

The  present  research  program  undertaken  by  the  Of¬ 
fice  is  implemented  under  the  auspices  of  various  Fed¬ 
eral  authorities  which  mandate  die  recognition  that 
cultural  resources  constitute  limited  and  nonrenewable 
phenomena  and,  as  such,  warrant  appropriate  preserva¬ 
tion  and  conservation  measures  to  insure  long-term  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  benefit  to  the  American  public.  In  order 
to  gain  an  understanding  of  the  scope  of  this  substan¬ 
tial  research  program  and  its  results,  it  is  necessary  to 
be  cognizant  of  the  circumstances  which  conditioned  the 
strategy  of  proposed  research  and  its  implementation. 

Although  anthropological  investigations  were  initi¬ 
ated  for  the  Cochiti  Reservoir  Project  in  the  early 
1960’s,  this  work  only  partially  provided  information 
on  the  density,  distribution  and  types  of  cultural  resour¬ 
ces  located  within  the  project  area.  Furthermore,  mitiga¬ 
tive  investigations  during  this  period  were  not  structured 
to  yield  information  on  overall  settlement  patterns,  sub¬ 
sistence  strategies,  or  activities  of  the  various  cultural 
adaptations  present  in  the  project  area  and  study  region. 
A  realization  of  the  need  for  additional  research  in  the 
project  area  initiated  the  present  program  sponsored  by 
the  United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Albuquer¬ 
que  District,  and  administered  by  the  National  Park  Ser¬ 
vice,  Southwest  Region. 

Our  present  research  was  designed  to  provide  inten¬ 
sive  documentation  of  all  cultural  resources  located  in 
the  Reservoir  boundary  and  to  maximize,  under  exist¬ 
ing  fiscal  and  time  constraints,  the  recovery  of  data  by 
means  of  mitigative  measures.  This  was  made  possible 
by  establishing  the  significance  of  the  resources  to  be 
adversely  impacted  and  then  employing  a  sampling 
strategy  which  would  most  effectively  represent  infor¬ 
mation  content  of  the  site  population. 

Funding  and  project  scheduling  obviously  condi¬ 
tioned  the  scope  of  the  investigation;  however,  in  the 
case  of  the  Cochiti  Reservoir  Archeological  Project, 


these  factors  assumed  greater  importance.  Since  anthro¬ 
pological  studies  were  not  incorporated  into  the  Reser¬ 
voir  planning  stage,  for  the  most  part,  the  field  work 
stage  reported  upon  in  this  series  was  being  undertaken 
in  essentially  a  salvage  framework. 

By  necessity,  the  various  research  phases  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  adjustment  and  modification  before  and  during 
the  course  of  project  implementation.  In  this  regard,  re¬ 
search  designs  and  attendant  problem  orientations,  sam¬ 
pling  frames,  data  collection  and  analysis  reflect  what  we 
ascertained  to  be  feasible  under  the  circumstances.  Con¬ 
jointly,  decision-making  was  further  influenced  by  sever¬ 
al  other  variables  which  included  logistical  considera¬ 
tions  relative  to  the  remoteness  of  certain  localities  in 
the  project  area,  inclement  weather,  and  seasonal  fluctu¬ 
ations  in  the  reservoir  gradients. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  factors,  research  directions 
were  structured  to  focus  on  explicating  and  potential¬ 
ly  explaining  variation  in  the  subsistence  activities  and 
settlement  patterns  of  cultural  systems  documented  in 
the  study  area.  Basic  to  the  implementation  of  this  re¬ 
search  strategy  is  the  delineation  of  regional  boundaries 
of  human  occupation.  Such  boundaries  are  expected  to 
vary  between  different  subsistence  strategies  and  the 
resources  utilized  within  the  environment.  Furthermore, 
environmental  change  from  the  Pleistocene  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  conditioned  the  nature  and  availability  of  resources 
and  thus  segmented  the  landscape  into  subsistence  units 
relevant  to  particular  adaptive  strategies. 

Due  to  the  magnitude  of  the  investigations  in  the  on¬ 
going  research  program,  this  volume  will  provide  descrip¬ 
tive  information  on  sites  excavated  and  tested  during 
the  mitigation  phase  of  the  project.  This  report  and  the 
forthcoming  Volume  3  will  be  data-oriented  and,  as 
such,  are  supplemental  to  the  interpretative  report  which 
will  constitute  Volume  4,  the  last  in  the  Cochiti  Reser¬ 
voir  Archeological  Project  Series.  Maximum  effort  has 
been  directed  to  developing  and  sustaining  continuity 
between  reports  in  this  series.  Partitioning  the  research 
results,  as  represented  in  this  series,  was  deemed  the 
most  productive  format  for  timely  dissemination  of  in¬ 
formation  within  project  schedules.  This  intention  is 
consistent  with  logically  presenting  the  various  project 
phases,  which  involved  considerable  administrative  and 
research  coordination,  and,  in  addition,  avoids  the  ex¬ 
tended  delays  frequently  incurred  in  the  preparation  of  a 
substantial  final  report. 

As  in  the  intensive  survey  of  the  reservoir  boundaries 
reported  upon  in  Volume  1,  the  Cultural  Resource  Man¬ 
agement  Division  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology,  New  Mexico  State  University,  under  sub- 
contractual  agreement,  participated  in  the  mitigation  of 
sites  located  within  the  permanent  flood  pool  of  the 
reservoir.  Excavation  and  testing  was  conducted  simul¬ 
taneously  by  both  institutions,  however,  laboratory 
analysis  was  completed  at  the  respective  institutions. 
Data  derived  from  the  New  Mexico  State  University 
excavations  and  laboratory  analysis  are  provided  in 
this  volume. 


Frank  J.  Broilo,  Principal  Investigator 
Director 

Office  of  Contract  Archeology  June,  1977 
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FOREWORD 


Volume  2  has  been  conceived  and  produced  as  a 
“data”  book:  one  of  those  compendiums  of  terse  de¬ 
scription,  maps,  photographs,  tables  and  overtly  tenta¬ 
tive  statements  of  possible  conclusionary  relevance 
which  are  viewed  by  some  as  the  traditional  bane  of  ar¬ 
cheological  endeavor  and  by  others  as  the  substance  of 
true  science.  As  editors  of  this  volume,  we  cannot  but 
agree  with  both  viewpoints. 

The  archeological  site  locations  described  in  this  vol¬ 
ume  no  longer  constitute  a  part  of  our  heritage.  They 
have  been  destroyed.  The  manner  of  their  destruction 
has  been  that  of  “scientific”  excavation.  Many  other  site 
locations  within  the  Permanent  Pool  boundaries  of  Co- 
chiti  Reservoir  are,  as  of  this  moment,  undergoing  a 
slower,  but  as  sure,  destruction  through  the  effects  of 
long-term  inundation. 

The  data  presented  here  concern  those  site  locations 
we  have  destroyed  through  our  investigation.  These 
data  constitute  no  more  and  no  less  than  an  accounting 
of  observations  made  by  individuals  who  engaged  in 
archeological  excavation  of  those  sites,  and  by  individu¬ 
als  who  engaged  in  examination  of  artif actual  remains 
recovered  through  those  excavations. 

Richard  C.  Chapman 
Jan  V.  Biella 


The  nature  of  this  accounting  will  be  subject,  hope¬ 
fully,  to  criticism  by  those  who  share  our  concern  in 
refining  means  through  which  the  archeological  record 
of  past  human  behavior  can  be  employed  as  information 
bearing  upon  our  future  alternatives. 

For  those  readers  who  stand  in  fear  and  loathing  of 
description  for  description’s  sake,  we  have  made  an 
honest  effort  to  provide  a  substantively  fearful  and 
loathsome  document. 

For  those  readers  whose  sensibilities  are  affronted  by 
effete  intellectual  discussion  of  theory  and  method- 
olr  we  have  made  every  effort  to  insure  delineation 
ot  cc  'etical  and  methodological  implications  felt  to 
u  rlie  all  aspects  of  description  presented. 

.(tempting  to  realize  both  these  needs,  that  of  de- 
s  ion  on  the  one  hand,  and  warranting  the  manner 
i  r-nption  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  an  unrelent- 
n  .  .amically  changing  and  often  brutally  tedious 
er.  or.  For  those  individuals  involved  in  die  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  volume,  the  thrill  of  discovery  has  been 
balanced  by  the  agony  of  research.  We  hope  the  docu¬ 
ment  imparts  a  sense  of  that  balance  to  the  reader. 


June  1977 
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Chapter  1 

Program  for  Mitigation  of  Archeological  Resources 
in  the  Permanent  Pool  of  Cochiti  Reservoir 


JAN  V.  BIELLA 


INTRODUCTION 

The  archeological  research  reported  in  this  volume 
presents  results  of  a  program  of  mitigation  for  those 
cultural  resources  adversely  impacted  by  the  perma¬ 
nent  pool  of  Cochiti  Reservoir.  This  work  represents 
only  one  phase  of  a  multiphase  cultural  resources 
management  program  undertaken  by  the  Office  of 
Contract  Archeology,  Department  of  Anthropology, 
University  of  New  Mexico,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Cultural  Resources  Management  Division  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Anthropology,  New  Mexico  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  U.S.  Army  Engineer  District,  Albuquer¬ 
que,  sponsored  the  mitigation  phase  of  the  research 
program,  under  administration  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  Southwest  Division,  Santa  Fe. 

LOCATION  AND  EXTENT  OF  PROJECT  AREA 

Cochiti  Reservoir  is  located  in  the  Rio  Grande  Basin 
of  northcentral  New  Mexico.  It  lies  at  the  base  of 
the  eastern  flank  of  the  Jemez  Mountains  in  a  deep 
narrow  canyon.  White  Rock  Canyon,  which  opens 
above  Cochiti  Pueblo  in  the  upper  Middle  Rio  Grande 
Valley.  The  general  area  is  characterized  by  hills, 
digitate  mesas  and  narrow  canyons.  Prominent  features 
include  the  erosional  canyons  of  the  Pajarito  Plateau, 
to  the  west  of  White  Rock  Canyon,  and  the  basalt 
mesas  of  the  Cerros  del  Rio  and  the  La  Bajada  fault 
scarp,  east  of  the  canyon.  Elevations  in  the  reservoir 
only  range  from  3280  to  5460  ft  although  elevations 
on  the  Pajarito  Plateau  to  the  west  exceed  7800  ft. 
Precipitation  varies  from  8  to  12  inches  annually,  with 
the  majority  of  rain  falling  between  April  and  October. 
The  climate  is  generally  mild. 

Cochiti  Reservoir  is  located  in  the  Upper  Sonoran 
Life  Zone,  although  Transition  and  Canadian  Life 
Zones  occur  on  the  Pajarito  Plateau.  White  Rock  Can¬ 
yon  supports  a  highly  diverse  complement  of  flora 
and  fauna.  Diversity  decreases  below  the  mouth  of 
White  Rock  Canyon  near  the  Santa  Fe  River.  More 
extensive  discussion  of  environmental  variability  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Cochiti  Reservoir  Study  Area,  including 
geology,  climate,  vegetation,  fauna,  surface  water 
supply  and  arable  potential  can  be  found  in  Section  II 
of  Biella  and  Chapman  (1977). 

Within  Cochiti  Reservoir  two  distinct  project  areas 
may  be  defined:  the  permanent  pool  or  reservoir  it¬ 
self,  and  the  flood  pool  or  projected  flood  pool  con¬ 
trol  area. 

1.  Permanent  Pool 

The  permanent  pool  lies  almost  completely  in  White 
Rock  Canyon  and  follows  the  5322  ft  contour  upstream 
from  Cochiti  Dam.  The  main  portion  of  the  permanent 


pool  is  approximately  2.4  kilometers  long  and  0.8  kilo¬ 
meters  wide,  although  the  pool  extends  to  the  mouth 
of  Alamo  Canyon  nearly  13  kilometers  above  the  dam. 
The  permanent  pool  will  encompass  approximately 
1240  surface-acres  with  a  shoreline  of  34  kilometers. 
The  cultural  resources  directly  impacted  by  the  perma¬ 
nent  pool  are  expected  to  be  flooded  with  silt  de¬ 
posited  for  the  duration  of  the  dam.  in  excess  of  100 
years  (U.S.  Army  Engineers  1974:  1-4,  VI-1). 

2.  Flood  Control  Pool 

One  of  the  major  intents  of  Cochiti  Dam  is  to  arrest 
the  damaging  floods  downstream  in  the  heavily  popula¬ 
ted  Middle  Rio  Grande  Valley.  Thus  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  cultural  resources  potentially  endangered  by  the 
reservoir  are  those  located  within  the  projected  flood 
pool  area.  At  maximum  extent  the  flood  control 
pool  would  encompass  9060  surface-acres  and  would 
extend  from  the  Santa  Fe  River  north  into  White  Rock 
Canyon  approximately  32  kilometers.  It  will  have  a 
shoreline  of  nearly  152  kilometers  at  the  maximum 
projected  5460.5  ft  elevation  (U.S.  Army  Engineers 
1974-  1-3). 

3.  Cochiti  Reservoir  Study  Area 

A  third  geographic  unit,  the  Cochiti  Reservoir  Study 
Area,  was  defined  to  provide  a  regional  frame  of  obser¬ 
vation  for  environmental  and  archeological  variability 
consistent  with  the  overall  research  goals  of  the  project. 
This  study  area  encompassed  approximately  1325  square, 
kilometers  and  was  situated  between  106°30’  and  107° 
7’15”  north  latitude  and  35  55  2 ’30”  and  35°52'32” 
east  longitude. 

COCHITI  RESERVOIR  ARCHEOLOGICAL  PROJECT 

When  the  Final  Environmental  Statement  was  issued 
in  February  1974,  a  comprehensive  and  intensive  survey 
which  inventoried  surficial  cultural  resources  in  the 
permanent  and  flood  control  pools  of  Cochiti  Reser¬ 
voir  had  not  been  completed,  and  only  an  estimated  3% 
of  the  sites  to  be  affected  by  the  reservoir  had  been 
mitigated  (Snow  1972:1).  In  order  to  correct  these 
deficiencies,  the  National  Park  Service.  Southwest 
Division,  let  three  separate  contracts  to  the  University 
of  New  Mexico,  Office  of  Contract  Archeology.  These 
contracts  constituted  a  multiphase  research  program 
which  was  designed  first  to  identify  and  then  to  mitigate 
the  loss  of  cultural  resources  in  the  reservoir:  These 
phases  included  an  assessment,  two  inventory  surveys 
and  two  programs  for  mitigation.  The  present  report 
concerns  only  the  first  mitigation  phase  which  focused 
upon  cultural  resources  in  the  permanent  pool  of  the 
reservoir.  The  assessment  and  inventory  survey  phases 
are  reported  in  the  first  volume  of  this  series  (Biella 
and  Chapman  1977). 
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LOCATION  OF  STUDY  AND  PROJECT  AREAS 


FIG.  1.1  Location  of  Study  and  Project  Areas  within  New  Mexico 


PROGRAM  FOR  MITIGATION 


PROGRAM  FOR  MITIGATION  OF  CULTURAL 
R£SOURCES  LN  THE  PERMANENT  POOL  OF 
COCHITI  RESERVOIR 

Archeological  resources  are  fragile  and  nonrenewable 
and  may  be  destroyed  by  relatively  minor  disturbances 
of  the  ground  surface.  Federal  legislation,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966 
(80  Stat.  915),  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969  (91  Stat.  852),  and  Executive  Order  11593 
i36  F.R.  8921),  delineates  a  policy  of  protection  and 
management  of  cultural  resources  for  the  public  do¬ 
main.  In  cases  where  other  overriding  conditions  dic¬ 
tate  the  destruction  of  cultural  resources,  a  mitigation 
program  must  be  developed  which  guarantees  the  re¬ 
covery  of  information  which  maximizes  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  those  resources  to  current  and  future  archeolo¬ 
gical  research.  In  accordance  with  these  objectives, 
a  research  program  was  designed  to  ameliorate  the  loss 
of  information  regarding  past  human  behavior  from 
resources  directly  impacted  by  the  permanent  pool 
of  Cochiti  Reservoir. 

A  primary  concern  in  developing  the  program  was 
that  of  specifying  a  set  of  research  goals  which  could 
be  employed  as  general  guidelines  to  direct  particular 
aspects  of  research  throughout  the  duration  of  the 
three  year  project.  It  is  impossible  to  design  any  ar¬ 
cheological  research  program  which  results  in  retrieval 
of  all  useful  information  concerning  past  human  be¬ 
havior.  In  recognition  of  this  fact,  contemporary 
archeological  research  has  placed  considerable  emphasis 
upon  delineating  finite  sets  of  explanatory  goals  and 
attendant  information  needs  toward  which  investigation 
can  be  directed.  The  degree  to  which  such  goals  and 
information  needs  can  be  warranted  as  productive  or 
useful  must  be  evaluated  in  light  of  their  contribution 
to  the  development  of  explanatory  principles  which 
account  not  only  for  variability  observed  in  the  ar¬ 
cheological  record  of  past  human  behavior,  but  as  well 
for  variability  in  human  behavior  observable  at  present. 

Because  of  these  concerns,  an  overt  attempt  was 
made  during  the  initial  phase  of  the  project  to  outline  a 
set  of  concepts  which  could  serve  as  general  guidelines 
for  continuing  research.  These  concepts  provide  a  struc¬ 
ture  from  which  specific  research  problems  can  be  de¬ 
rived.  During  the  course  of  the  project,  particular  di¬ 
rections  of  research  have,  however,  undergone  varying 
degrees  of  successive  refinement  in  an  evolving  research 
framework.  This  volume  represents  the  output  of  this 
process  with  respect  to  the  research  goals  and  informa¬ 
tion  needs  potentially  retrievable  through  analysis  of 
data  recovered  through  an  investigation  of  site  locations 
situated  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Cochiti  Reservoir 
permanent  pool. 

RESEARCH  GOALS 

The  explanatory  approach  governing  the  Cochiti 
Reservoir  Archeological  Project  has  focused  upon  iso¬ 
lating  relationships  between  human  cultural  behavior 
and  the  environment.  Previous  anthropological  re¬ 
search  has  indicated  that  cultural  behavior  may  be  pro¬ 
fitably  viewed  as  adaptive  in  nature.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  processes  resulting  m  cultural  change,  as  weil 
as  much  social,  technological  and  organizational  vari- 
abilitv  exhibited  among  cultural  systems,  may  be  under¬ 
stood  through  reference  to  the  interaction  between 
human  populations  and  the  environment  in  which  they 
exist  (Steward  1938).  Although  a  number  of  conceptual 


frameworks  have  been  suggested  to  account  for  cultural- 
ecological  relationships  (Steward  1955;  White  1959; 
Binford  1968;  Geertz  197 1 ) ,  there  exists  at  present  no 
agreement  among  researchers  as  to  a  single  body  of  con¬ 
cepts  or  analytical  procedures  which  may  be  empioved 
to  explain  the  dynamic  relationship  between  human 
behavior  and  environmental  variability.  This  research 
has,  however,  delineated  several  realms  of  inquiry  which 
may  be  pursued  to  examine  the  general  problem  of  cul¬ 
tural-ecological  process  for  purposes  of  explanation. 

Cultural  Behavior  and  Adaptation 

One  major  result  of  previous  anthropological  inquiry 
into  the  relationship  between  culture  and  environment 
has  been  a  growing  concensus  that  human  cultural 
behavior  may  be  viewed,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  as 
an  extrasomatic  means  of  adaptation  to  the  environ¬ 
ment  (White  1959),  and  that  the  organization  of  cul¬ 
tural  behavior  is  systemic  in  nature  (Binford  1964: 
Clarke  1968).  In  this  sense,  human  cultural  behavior 
has  been  viewed  as  a  seif-organizing  system  of  compo¬ 
nents  through  which  a  human  population  extracts 
energy  from  the  environment  and  circulates  it  to  indi¬ 
vidual  members  of  the  population. 

Although  the  general  tenets  that  cultural  behavior 
may  be  viewed  as  a  system  and  functions  as  an  adaptive 
mechanism  are  generally  agreed  upon,  discussion  con¬ 
cerning  how  these  concepts  may  be  used  to  account  for 
much  observable  variability  in  cultural  behavior  has 
not  yet  resulted  in  a  dearly  defined  set  of  explanatory 
principles.  Major  conceptual  problems  in  this  regard 
include  the  way  in  which  both  cultural  behavior  and 
environmental  variability  should  be  stratified  into 
components  of  a  system;  the  manner  in  which  those 
components  interact  in  systemic  fashion,  and  defini¬ 
tion  of  processes  underlying  evolutionary  change  in  the 
structure  and  organization  of  these  components.  The 
intent  of  the  Cochiti  Reservoir  .Archeological  Project 
has  been  to  gather  information  pertinent  toward  an  in¬ 
vestigation  into  aspects  of  each  of  these  problem  areas. 

A  Stratification  into  Behavioral  Components 

3ehavioral  components  of  a  cultural  system  may  be 
defined  as  a  set  of  subsistence  related  activities  through 
which  a  human  population  extracts  energy  from  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  food  resource  species.  These  activities  include 
the  general  realms  of  food  resource  procurement,  pro¬ 
cessing  and  consumption.  It  may  be  suggested  that 
the  articulation  of  these  activities  into  a  system  of 
adaptive  behavior  is  achieved  through  a  set  of  logistical 
strategies  involving  human  population  movement  across 
the  landscape,  transportation  and  storage  of  food  re¬ 
sources,  and  definable  social  and  economic  relationships 
which  pertain  between  members  of  a  human  population. 
Thus,  components  of  an  adaptive  system  may  be  viewed 
as  a  finite  set  of  subsistence  related  activities  through 
which  a  human  population  extracts,  processes  and  in¬ 
gests  energy  from  the  environment.  These  activities 
are  organized  into  a  system  of  behavior  through  logis¬ 
tical  strategies  which  dictate  their  time  and  place  of 
implementation  within  an  environmental  'context. 

This  kind  of  stratification  is  especially  amenable  to 
description  of  archeological  data  in  that  the  archeologi¬ 
cal  record  of  a  cultural  svstem  is  largeiv  comprised  of 
material  by-products  of  subsistence  related  behavior 
undertaken  at  different  spatial  loci.  For  example, 
analysis  of  an  assemblage  of  lithic  debitage  mav  result 
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in  definition  of  techniques  of  stone  tool  manufacture 
and  categories  of  tool  usage  which  provide  information 
about  procurement  or  processing  activities.  Similarly, 
analysis  of  faunal  or  floral  remains  may  result  in  identi¬ 
fication  of  species  which  were  being  procured,  processed 
or  ingested  at  a  site  location. 

When  components  of  an  adaptive  system  are  viewed 
as  a  set  of  subsistence  related  activities,  the  relevant  en¬ 
vironmental  content  of  an  area  or  region  may  be  defined 
as  two  general  realms  of  variability.  These  are  techno¬ 
logical  resources  which  include  all  materials  from  which 
tools  and  facilities  are  manufactured  by  a  human  popu¬ 
lation,  and  food  resources  which  include  all  species 
which  constitute  sources  of  ingested  energy  to  maintain 
the  physical  viabilicy  of  a  human  population.  These  two 
resource  categories  are  not  mutually  exclusive  in  that 
some  food  resource  species  may  also  provide  technologi¬ 
cal  resources  in  the  form  of  bone,  antler,  hide,  etc.  for 
tool  and  facility  manufacture. 

The  distribution  of  different  food  resource  species 
within  a  region  cannot  be  treated  as  static  or  finite 
either  spatially  or  temporally.  Spatial  distribution  of 
floral  food  resource  species  is  largely  determined  by 
soil  types,  landforms,  eievational  gradients  and  clima¬ 
tological  cycles.  Their  productivity  varies  considerably 
through  seasonal,  annual  and  multiyear  cycles.  Spatial 
distributions  and  productivity  of  more  mobile  faunal 
food  resource  species  exhibit  similar  periodicity  through 
seasonal  and  annual  cycles. 

This  kind  of  temporal  periodicity  in  productivity  and 
spatial  distribution  of  food  resource  species  within  a 
region  must  be  coped  with  by  a  human  population 
through  the  operation  of  logistical  strategies  concerning 
human  population  movement,  food  resource  transporta¬ 
tion,  food  resource  storage  and  social  relations  governing 
labor  organization  and  redistribution  of  food  resources 
among  members  of  the  population.  The  finite  distribu¬ 
tion  of  nonliving  technological  resources,  including  ma¬ 
terials  suitable  for  manufacture  of  tools  and  facilities 
essential  to  the  pursuit  of  subsistence  related  activities, 
constitutes  another  set  of  parameters  which  must  be 
dealt  with  logistically. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  the  articulation  of  a  human  popu¬ 
lation  with  an  environment  may  be  specified  at  two 
levels  of  adaptive  behavior.  The  first  of  these  is  at  the 
level  of  subsistence  related  activities  resulting  directly 
in  energy  extraction  and  ingestion  through  procurement, 
processing  and  consumption  of  food  resources.  Such 
behavior  necessitates  employment  of  an  ancillary  set  of 
activities  for  manufacture  of  tools  and  facilities  required 
in  these  subsistence  related  pursuits.  The  second  level 
of  articulation  is  found  in  the  logistical  strategies 
through  which  subsistence  related  activities  are  sche¬ 
duled  temporally  and  spatially  within  the  environment 
to  cope  with  variability  in  distribution,  periodicity  and 
productivity  of  food  resource  species,  and  distribution 
of  technological  resources.  Included  in  this  logistical 
organization  are  social  mechanisms  governing  the  redis¬ 
tribution  of  resources  to  individual  members  of  the 
human  population. 

With  respect  to  these  research  goals,  the  intent  at 
this  stage  of  the  research  has  been  to  focus  upon  de¬ 
veloping  analytical  techniques  which  would  permit  the 
isolation  of  different  procurement,  processing  and  con¬ 


sumption  activities  performed  at  site  locations  in  the 
permanent  pool  of  Cochiti  Reservoir.  Although  data 
were  gathered  which  provide  information  about  the 
logistical  strategies  of  the  various  adaptive  systems 
represented  in  the  reservoir,  an  emphasis  in  this  volume 
has  been  placed  upon  providing  descriptive  summaries 
of  intrasite  variability.  .An  ultimate  goal  of  the  research, 
however,  will  be  to  address  problems  of  intersite  vari¬ 
ability  and  to  delineate  the  logistical  strategies  through 
which  subsistence  related  activities  are  organized  into 
a  system  of  adaptive  behavior. 


SUMMARY  OF  SURVEYED  SITES 
PERMANENT  POOL  OF  COCHITI  RESERVOIR 


A  total  of  102  sites  were  located  on  the  survey  of  the 
permanent  pool  of  Cochiti  Reservoir.  Three  different 
temporal  periods  of  occupation  were  represented:  Late 
■Archaic,  ca.  800  B.C.  to  A.D.  400  (Irwin-Williams 
1973):  Anasazi,  ca.  A.D.  600  to  1600  (Wendorf  1954), 
and  Historic,  ca.  A.D.  1540  to  present  (Abbink  and 
Stein  1977).  Regardless  of  period,  a  majority  of  the 
site  locations  appear  to  represent  small  procurement, 
production  or  consumption  locales.  Classes  of  sites 
included  nonstructural  lithic  or  lithic  and  ceramic 
scatters,  small  structural  sites  (generally  ranging  from 
one  to  three  rooms),  depressions,  terraces,  corrals,  pens 
and  petroglyphs.  One  12  to  17  room  pueblo  was  also 
recorded. 

Nonstructural  Lithic  or  Lithic  and  Ceramic  Scatters 

Thirty-two  site  locations  were  characterized  by  lithic 
or  lithic  and  ceramic  scatters.  Proveniencest  from  23 
sites  exhibited  hearth  features  and/or  evidence  of 
hearth  usage  in  the  form  of  firecracked  rock  scatters. 
The  majority  of  these  were  single  hearth  site  locations, 
although  one  site  exhibited  five  separate  hearth  areas. 
Lithic  assemblages  were  characterized  by  evidence  of 
tool  manufacture  in  the  form  of  unutilized  debitage, 
cores  and  occasional  hammerstones,  and  by  evidence  of 
tool  use  in  the  form  of  utilized  debitage,  retouched  debi¬ 
tage,  occasional  projectile  points  and  biface  fragments. 
Manos,  metates  and  other  milling  implements  occurred 
infrequently.  Ceramic  fragments  were  recorded  on 
seven  sites  with  hearth  features. 

Proveniences  from  thirteen  different  site  locations 
were  characterized  solely  by  the  presence  of  lithic  or 
lithic  and  ceramic  debris.  Samples  of  lithic  artifacts 
from  these  proveniences  indicated  that  both  tool  manu¬ 
facture  and  tool  usage  activities  had  been  undertaken. 
Milling  implements  occurred  infrequently,  and  only 
four  of  these  proveniences  exhibited  ceramics. 

The  assignation  of  these  proveniences  to  one  or  more 
temporal  periods  of  occupation  was  a  difficult  problem. 
•Although  lithic  artifacts  from  several  proveniences  sug¬ 
gested  deposition  during  the  Late  Archaic  Period,  and 
other  lithic  and/or  ceramic  artifacts  suggested  a  reuse 
or  deposition  during  one  or  more  phases  of  .Anasazi 
Period,  the  frequency  of  diagnostic  artifacts  for  most 
provenience  locales  was  too  low  to  permit  assignation 
to  a  finite  temporal  period.  Proveniences  from  onlv 
three  site  locations,  LA  12454,  LA  12482  and  LA 
12483,  were  assigned  to  the  .Anasazi  Period  based  upon 
frequencies  of  ceramic  artifacts.  No  proveniences  were 


t  Proveniences  are  discrete  spatial  loci  within  a  site  location  (see  Chapman  and  Enloe  1977) 
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TABLE  1.1 

NON  STRUCTURAL  LITHIC  OR  LITHIC  AND  CERAMIC  SCATTERS 
WITH  HEARTH  FEATURES  OR  FIRECRACKED  ROCK  SCATTERS 


Site  No.  Prov.  No.  No.  Ceramics  Site  No.  Prov.  No. 


LA  12436  1 

LA  12439  1 

LA  12444  1* 

LA  12445  1 

LA  12446  1 

LA  12447  2* 

LA  12448  1* 

2* 

LA  12455  1 

2 

LA  12456  1* 

2* 


3* 

4* 

LA  12459  1 

LA  12460  1 

2 

•Proveniences  which  were  excavated  or  tested 


0  LA  12460  3 

(con’t) 

0  4 

0  5 

0  LA  12463  1* 

4  LA  12481  2 

0  3 

2  LA  12482  1 

0  LA  12483  1* 

0  LA  12486  1* 

0  LA  12494  1* 

0  LA  12495  1* 

0  LA  12496  1* 

0  LA  12499  1 

0  LA  12502  1 

0  LA  12503  1 

0  LA  12521  1 

0  2 


No.  Ceramics 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
15 
4 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 


TABLE  1.2 

NONSTRUCTURAL  LITHIC  OR  LITHIC  AND  CERAMIC  SCATTERS 
WITHOUT  EVIDENCE  OF  HEARTH  FEATURES 


Site  No. 

Prov.  No. 

No.  Ceramics 

Site  No. 

Prov.  No. 

No.  Ceramics 

LA  10111 

2 

0 

LA  12478 

1 

0 

LA  12442 

1* 

0 

LA  12479 

1 

0 

LA  12448 

3* 

0 

LA  12481 

1 

o 

LA  12450 

l 

0 

LA  12490 

1 

0 

L\  12454 

2 

6 

LA.  12491 

o 

LA  12468 

1* 

0 

LA  12499 

2 

0 

<>* 

0 

LA  '517 

o 

0 

Proveniences  which  were  excavated  or  tested 
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definitively  assigned  to  the  Archaic  Period;  rather,  they 
were  assigned  to  a  Lithic  Unknown  Period. 

Structural  Anasazi  Period  Site  Locations 

A  total  of  37  proveniences  from  31  site  locations 
were  assigned  to  the  .Anasazi  Period.  Three  of  these 
were  nons  true  rural  site  locations  mentioned  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  discussion.  The  remaining  proveniences  were 
characterized  by  archite«.:ural  remains  including  room 
and  rubble  features,  retraces  or  shelters. 

1.  Early  Developmental  ( Basketmaker  III  or  Pueblo  I) 

(A.D.  600-900) 

No  components  dating  to  these  phases  were  docu¬ 
mented  during  the  survey  of  the  permanent  pool  of 
Cochiti  Reservoir. 

2.  Late  Developmental  (Pueblo  II) 

(A.D.  900-1200) 

Although  P-II  sites  have  been  located  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  reservoir  (Snow  1973b),  none  were  documented 
in  the  permanent  pool. 

3.  Coalition  (Pueblo  III) 

(A.D.  1200-1325) 

Three  single  component  P-I1I  site  locations  were  re¬ 
corded  in  the  permanent  pool  of  Cochiti  Reservoir.  One 
site  location  exhibited  a  single  room;  another  exhibited 
two  or  three  possible  rooms,  and  the  third  represented 
a  medium-sized  pueblo  consisting  of  an  estimated  17 
to  21  rooms.  Both  lithic  and  ceramic  artifactual  de¬ 
bris  were  noted  for  all  of  these  proveniences.  The  lithic 
assemblages  were  characterized  by  both  tool  use  and 
manufacture.  Milling  implements  were  not  recorded  for 
any  of  these  site  locations.  The  ceramic  assemblages 
were  generally  characterized  by  larger  frequencies  of 
painted  wares  than  utility  wares. 

4.  Classic  (Pueblo  IV) 

(A.D.  1325-1600) 

Fourteen  proveniences  within  12  single  component 
structural  P-IV  site  locations  were  recorded  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  permanent  pool  of  Cochiti  Reservoir. 
Nine  were  single  room  site  locations;  three  proveniences 
exhibited  two-room  structures  and  the  number  of  rooms 
for  two  proveniences  could  not  be  determined.  Lithic 
assemblages  from  these  site  locations  indicated  both 
tool  use  and  tool  manufacturing  activities.  Milling  im¬ 
plements  were  only  recorded  for  one  of  the  proveni¬ 
ences.  Ceramics  were  characterized  by  greater  frequen¬ 
cies  of  painted  wares  than  utility  wares. 

5.  Multicomponent  P-IU/P-IV 

Four  multicomponent  P-III/P-IV  site  locations  were 
recorded  during  survey.  These  sites  were  characterized 
by  between  two  and  three  surface  rooms  each.  One  site, 
LA  12522,  also  exhibited  a  kiva  or  pithouse  depression. 
The  lithic  and  ceramic  assemblages  were  similar  to  single 
component  P-IU  and  P-IV  site  locations. 

6.  Multicomponent  P-IV/P-V 

Three  multicomponent  P-IV/P-V  site  locations  were 


recorded  during  survey.  The  P-V  or  “Historic  Pueblo" 
phase  roughly  corresponds  to  the  Colonial  phase  dis¬ 
cussed  below.  Two  of  these  sites  were  single  structures, 
and  the  third  exhibited  two  rooms.  The  lithic  and 
ceramic  assemblages  were  similar  in  character  to  other 
.Anasazi  Period  site  locations. 

TABLE  1.3 


STRUCTURAL  ANASAZI  PROVENIENCES 


Site  No. 

Prov.  No. 

Description 

P-IU 

LA  5012 

1 

2-3  rooms 

LA  5014 

1* 

12-17 

rooms 

LA  5015 

1 

1  room 

P-III/P-IV 

LA  5011 

1 

2-3  rooms 

LA  12440 

1 

2  rooms 

LA  12511 

1* 

3  rooms 

LA  12522 

1* 

3  rooms, 
1  depres¬ 
sion 

P-IV 

LA  5013 

1* 

1  room 

LA  12438 

1* 

1  room 

LA  12443 

1* 

1  room 

LA  12447 

1* 

1  room 

LA  12452 

2 

2  rooms 

LA  12461 

1 

rubble 

2 

rubble 

LA  12470 

1 

1  struc¬ 

ture 

LA  12512 

1* 

1  room 

LA  12513 

1 

1  room 

LA  12514 

1 

2  rooms 

O 

2  rooms 

LA  12517 

1* 

1  room 

LA  12519 

1* 

1  room 

P-IV/P-V 

LA  12161 

1* 

1  room 

LA  12454 

1* 

2  rooms 

LA  12469 

1 

1  room 

•Proveniences  which  were  excavated  or  tested. 
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7.  Anasazi  Period  Site  Locations,  Phase  Unknown 

In  absence  of  datable  artifacts,  ten  site  locations  were 
tentatively  assigned  to  the  Anasazi  Period  based  upon 
structural  similarities  with  datable  Anasazi  site  locations. 
These  sites  could  not  be  assigned  to  a  specific  phase. 
Four  sites  were  characterized  by  surface  structures 
ranging  from  one  to  three  rooms,  and  two  exhibited  iso¬ 
lated  walls  which  might  represent  badly  eroded  struc¬ 
tures.  One  provenience  consisted  of  10,000  sq.  meters 
of  agricultural  grids  or  terraces,  and  another  two  pro¬ 
veniences  were  Anasazi  petroglyphs.  The  composition 
of  lithic  assemblages,  where  present  within  these  pro¬ 
veniences,  were  similar  to  that  of  datable  Anasazi  sites. 
Ceramics,  however,  occurred  infrequently. 

TABLE  1.4 


ANASAZI(?)  PROVENIENCES 


Site  No. 

Prov.  No. 

Description 

LA  12161 

O 

Petroglyph 

LA  12451 

1 

2  rooms 

LA  12461 

3 

Grids  or  terraces 

CM 

LO 

C» 

■  ) 

d 

1 

1  room 

LA  12517 

3 

Petroglyph 

4 

Isolated  wall 

LA  12518 

1* 

Isolated  wall 

LA  12510 

1 

1  room 

•Proveniences  which  were  excavated  or  tested 

Historic  Period  Site  Locations 

Forty-one  site  locations  exhibited  components  which 
dated  to  one  or  more  phases  of  the  Historic  Period. 
These  sites  exhibited  a  range  of  habitation  structures, 
corrals  or  pens  trash  scatters  and  isolated  hearth  fea¬ 
tures. 

1.  Exploration  Phase  (A.D.  1540-1598) 

No  sites  which  date  to  the  early  Spanish  contact 
phase  were  recorded  during  the  survey  of  the  permanent 
pooL 

2.  Colonization  Phase  (A.D.  1598-1680) 

No  Colonization  phase  components  were  documented 
during  the  survey  of  the  permanent  pool,  although  two 
such  site  locations,  LA  591  and  LA  6178,  were  excava¬ 
ted  during  the  course  of  the  Cochiti  Dam  Archeological 
Salvage  Project  conducted  by  the  Museum  of  New  Mex¬ 
ico  (Snow  1973a,  1973c). 

3.  Pueblo  Revolt  Phase  (A.D.  1680-1692) 

In  the  general  Cochiti  Study  Area,  a  large  pueblo, 
LA  295,  was  constructed  and  occupied  during  the  Pueb¬ 
lo  Revolt  phase  (Wissler  1915).  None  of  the  sites  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  reservoir,  however,  exhibited  components 
which  dated  to  this  phase. 


4.  Colonial  Phase  (A.D.  1692-1821) 

Seven  single  component  site  locations  ana  tnree 
multicomponent  P-IV/Coiomal  phase  site  .ocations 
were  recorded  which  dated  to  the  Colonial  pnase.  These 
sites  were  similar  in  composition,  generally  exhibiting 
between  one  and  two  habitation  struct  res.  Three  ot 
the  sites,  LA  9138,  LA  101 10  and  LA  101 1 1.  were  en¬ 
closed,  in  part,  by  an  extensive  network  of  low  wails. 
From  the  type  of  ceramic  vessels  present,  a  majority  of 
these  sites  appeared  to  date  from  the  middle  to  iate  1  Sth 
century. 

TABLE  1.5 


HISTORIC  PROVENIENCES 
Colonial  Phase/I8th  century/'P-V 


Site  No. 

Prov.  No. 

Description 

LA  9138 

1* 

2  rooms 

o» 

2  rooms 

3* 

1  room 

6* 

2  rooms 

LA  9139 

1* 

:  room 

LA  10110 

1* 

2  rooms 

LA  12160 

1 

1  room 

LA  12452 

1 

I  -4  rooms 

LA  12466 

O 

1  room 

LA  12507 

1* 

I  room 

*  Proveniences  which  were  excavated  or  *ested 

5.  Mexican  Phase  (A.D.  1821-1846) 

None  of  the  sites  recorded  during  the  survev  of  -.he 
permanent  pool  could  be  definitely  assignee  -o  :n:s 
phase. 

6.  Territorial  Phase  A.D  1846-1912  ino  rariv  state¬ 
hood  Phase  pre- World  War  IT 

Proveniences  from  twelve  sue  .ocations  tutrd  ">e 
tween  the  !ate!9th  and  eariv  20th  centuries  These  sites 
were  characterized  A'  consideraoie  vanaoiutv  n  ,tru c 
rural  and  artifactual  composition.  Thev  included  tin 
can  and  glass  scatters,  single  habitation  rooms,  mrrus. 
and  isolated  walls.  C>ne  site  onsisied  it  i  oumpnouse 
built  at  the  edge  oi  the  Rio  Orande  wit.n  1  Tie-u  ripe 
line  which  led  from  the  structure  to  -he  mesa  too  -enind 
the  site,  and  another  was  marulest  is  a  -oad  ut 

7.  Statehood  post  World  Wax  IT 

Twelve  sue  exhibited  components  -nun  nnsi.uteu 
the  Second  World  War.  With  tne  exception  >t  me  pro¬ 
venience  which  consisted  ot  a  -eni  >ase  in  a  metre' 
which  exhibited  a  lean-to  and  aim.  id  >;  me  -non e— 
proveniences  were  characterized  hv  me  r  wo  nearer, 
areas  and  a  minimal  amount  ot  .ndustnu  nr-ai  r  ;:as» 
debris.  These  modem  campsites  were  .  mstrui  -nl  gene- 
ally  within  20  meters  of  the  Rio  Grande  Roe-  '  -  i 
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were  deposited  as  a  function  of  the  Museum  of  New 
Mexico’s  excavations  of  LA  70  and  LA  9139  in  1964 
and  1965.  An  additional  nine  hearths  of  recent  con¬ 
struction  and  usage  were  documented  as  isolated  oc¬ 
currences. 

TABLE  1.6 

HISTORIC  PROVENIENCES 
Territorial  Phase/late  19th  to  early  20th  centuries 


Site  No. 

Prov.  No. 

Description 

LA  10110 

6 

Road  cut 

LA  10111 

1 

1  room 

LA  12434 

1 

Artifactual  scatter 

LA  12449 

1* 

1  room,  2  corrals 

LA  12453 

1 

2  room,  piston  engine 

LA  12458 

1 

Artifactual  scatter 

LA  12472 

1 

2  hearths,  artifact  scatter 

3 

Artifact  scatter 

LA  12474 

1 

Isolated  wall 

LA  12485 

1 

Sheep  pen 

LA  12488 

1 

1  structure 

LA  12489 

1 

1  structure 

LA  12500 

1 

Firecracked  rock-artifact 
scatter 

2 

.Artifact  scatter 

•Proveniences  which  were  excavated  or  tested 


8.  Historic  Period,  Phase  Unknown 

A  total  of  15  site  locations  exhibited  components 
which  were  assigned  to  the  Historic  Period  based  upon 
similarity  to  datable  Historic  Period  sites.  These  pro¬ 
veniences  generally  consisted  of  masonry  structures, 
both  habitation  units  and  corrals.  A  few  were  charac¬ 
terized  by  isolated  walls  or  historic  petrogiyphs.  Little 
art  if  actual  debris  was  associated  with  these  structures. 


Unknown  Period  Site  Locations 

Nineteen  proveniences  from  15  site  locations  could 
not  be  assigned  to  either  a  temporal  period  or  phase.  In 
general  these  sites  lacked  artifactual  debris.  Eight  pro¬ 
veniences  exhibited  isolated  rooms;  one  provenience 
consisted  of  a  probable  depression  feature;  five  other 
proveniences  were  petrogiyphs  of  an  indeterminant  age; 
another  provenience  consisted  of  a  shelter  which  was 
encircled  by  a  low  wall,  and  the  last  provenience  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  features  which  might  have  represented 
hearth  activities. 


TABLE  1.7 

HISTORIC  PROVENIENCES 
Statehood  Phase/Modem/Post  World  War  II 


Site  No. 

Prov.  No. 

Description 

LA  10110 

o 

1  hearth 

3 

1  hearth 

4 

1  hearth 

LA  12435 

1 

2  hearths 

LA  12437 

1 

Lean-to, 

cairn 

LA  12472 

2 

1  hearth 

4 

1  hearth 

LA  12473 

1 

1  hearth 

LA  12474 

1 

1  hearth 

LA  12475 

1 

1  hearth 

LA  12476 

1 

1  hearth 

LA  12477 

1 

1  hearth 

2 

1  hearth 

3 

Tent  base 

LA  12484 

1 

1  hearth 

LA  12487 

1 

2  hearths 

LA  12493 

1 

1  hearth 

SELECTION  OF  SITES  FOR  MITIGATION 

The  majority  of  the  sites  located  within  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  the  permanent  pool  of  Cochiti  Reservoir  are 
small  procurement,  production  and/or  consumption 
locales.  Although  these  site  locations  were  deposited 
as  a  consequence  of  at  least  three  major  periods  and 
strategies  of  adaptation  (.Archaic,  Anasazi  and  His¬ 
toric),  they  reflect  a  patterning  of  short-term  and  ap¬ 
parent  seasonal  occupation.  Only  a  few  sites,  notably 
LA  9138,  LA  12161  and  LA  5014,  suggest  a  longer, 
perhaps  year-round  occupation. 

This  overall  similarity  in  human  utilization  of  the 
permanent  pool  area  is  distinctive  from  the  character  of 
adaptation  indicated  by  previous  research  in  the  Co¬ 
chiti  Study  Area  (Bieila  and  Chapman  1975,  1977: 
Dickson  1975;  Ellis  1967;  Flynn  and  Judge  1973; 
Hewett  1905,  1953;  Kidder  1924;  Lange  1959,  1968: 
McGregor  1965;  Reed  1949;  Wendorf  1954;  Wendorf 
and  Reed  1955).  As  such,  the  cultural  resources  within 
the  permanent  pool  offer  an  unusual  research  potential 
for  an  examination  into  the  role(s)  of  short-term, 
seasonal  occupations  for  understanding  strategies  of 
different  systems  of  human  adaptation  in  the  Middle 
Rio  Grande  region  through  time. 
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TABLE  1.8 

HISTORIC  OR  HISTORIC(?)  PROVENIENCES 


Site  No. 

Prov.  No. 

Description 

Site  No. 

Prov.  No. 

Description 

LA  10110 

5 

Isolated  wail 

LA  12466 

1 

1  room 

LA  10111 

3 

2  corrals 

3 

Rubble 

4 

1  corral 

LA  12467 

1 

Isolated  wall 

5 

1  corral 

2 

Isolated  wall 

LA  12459 

2 

1  corral,  firecracked  rock 

LA  12471 

1 

2  rooms 

LA  12465 

1 

Petroglyph 

LA  12489 

2 

Petro  glyph 

2 

2  rooms 

LA  12504 

1 

2-3  corrals 

3 

1  room 

LA  12505 

1 

1  structure 

4* 

1  room,  isolated  wall 

LA  12506 

1 

Isolated  wall 

5 

2  rooms 

LA  12508 

1 

1  room,  1  corral,  isolated  wall 

6 

1  corral,  isolated  wall 

LA  12523 

2 

1  corral,  petroglyph 

7 

Petro  glyph 

LA  12524 

1* 

5  rooms 

8 

1  room 

LA  12525 

1 

2  rooms,  petroglyph 

•Proveniences  which  were  excavated  or  tested 


TABLE  1.9 

UNKNOWN  PERIOD  PROVENIENCES 


Site  No. 

Prov.  No 

Description 

Site  No. 

Prov.  No. 

Description 

LA  9138 

4* 

1  room 

LA  12485 

2 

Petroglyph 

5* 

1  room 

LA  12491 

1 

Petroglyph 

LA  10111 

6 

Petroglyph 

LA  12492 

1 

1  room 

LA  12441 

1 

2  possible  hearths 

LA  12497 

1 

I  room 

LA  12457 

1 

Shelter  enclosed  by  wall 

LA  12498 

1 

1  room 

2 

Petroglyph 

LA  12501 

1 

1  room 

LA  12464 

1 

1  room 

LA  12509 

2 

1  room 

LA  12472 

5 

Isolated  wall 

LA  12515 

1* 

1  depression 

6 

Petroglyph 

LA  12516 

1 

1  room 

7 

Isolated  wall 

•Proveniences  which  were  excavated 
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in  particular,  investigation  of  a  sample  of  sites  in  the 
reservoir  will  permit  the  isolation  of  variability  among 
the  kinds  of  subsistence  related  activities  engaged  in  at 
site  locations  within  a  restricted  environmental  context. 
White  Rock  Canyon.  These  site  locations  further  have 
the  potential  to  provide  information  about  the  nature 
of  logistical  strategies  through  which  those  activities 
were  articulated  into  different  regional  systems  of  adap¬ 
tive  behavior. 

These  kinds  of  information  are  especially  critical  in 
understanding  processes  underlying  change  through  time 
in  adaptive  systems,  and  constitute  an  entire  realm  of 
cultural  variability  within  the  Middle  Rio  Grande  region 
which  is  unknown  at  present.  While  previous  research 
has  focused  upon  examining  the  large,  permanently 
inhabited  settlements,  little  attention  has  been  directed 
toward  an  investigation  into  the  strategies  of  settle¬ 
ment  or  land  and  resource  utilization  through  time  from 
the  perspective  of  small,  seasonally  occupied  site  loca¬ 
tions.  Analysis  of  sites  in  the  permanent  pool  of  Cochiti 
Reservoir  can  thus  provide  a  potentially  significant  con¬ 
tribution  to  Middle  Rio  Grande  archeology  with  respect 
to  several  problem  areas  concerning  explanation  of  re¬ 
gional  adaptive  strategies  undertaken  by  human  popula¬ 
tions  in  the  past. 

Stratification  into  Different  Site  Classes 

Traditionally,  Archaic  and  Historic  Period  site  lo¬ 
cations  have  not  been  examined  in  detail  as  part  of 
archeological  investigation  within  the  Middle  Rio  Grande 
region.  Although  sites  from  both  periods  have  been  re¬ 
corded,  neither  survey  nor  excavation  data  recovered 
during  the  past  100  years  of  anthropological  research 
have  treated  these  classes  of  sites  systematically.  The 
vast  majority  of  Archaic  sites,  for  example,  have  been 
recorded  since  1970  (Snow  1972,  1973b;  Flynn  and 
Judge  1973;  Biella  and  Chapman  1975, 1977).  Simi¬ 
larly,  a  few  16th,  17th  and  18th  century  Historic  Period 
site  locations  have  been  examined  (Wissler  1915;  Snow 
1971,  1973a,  1973c),  but  19th  and  20th  century  sites 
have  often  been  ignored  (Biella  1977).  Although  Ana- 
sazi  Period  site  locations  have  received  more  systematic 
attention,  the  past  research  in  the  Cochiti  Study  Area 
has  overlooked  most  small  structural  and  nonstructural 
site  locations  (Hewett  1905,  1953;  Lange  1968). 

At  the  outset  of  the  mitigation  phase,  then,  it  was 
evident  that  despite  the  long  history  of  anthropological 
research  in  the  general  area,  the  classes  of  sites  docu¬ 
mented  in  the  permanent  pool  of  Cochiti  Reservoir  were 
poorly  represented  in  the  previous  archeological  research 
within  the  Middle  Rio  Grande  region.  It  was  imperative 
that  a  mitigation  program  be  developed  which  examined 
small  structural  and  nonstructural  site  locations  from  the 
different  temporal  periods  of  occupation  with  equal  em¬ 
phasis.  For  this  reason,  proveniences  of  sites  were 
initially  stratified  into  different  temporal  periods:  prob¬ 
able  .Archaic  (Lithic  Unknown),  Anasazi;  Historic,  and 
Unknown.  Variability  among  proveniences  within  each 
of  these  temporal  periods  was  then  examined  and  served 
further  to  stratify  the  survey  sites.  Figure  1.4  provides 
a  breakdown  of  this  process  of  stratification. 

The  intent  of  the  stratification  into  site  classes  was 
to  isolate  differences  in  the  kind,  structure  and  organi¬ 
zation  of  activities  performed  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  permanent  pool  for  the  Archaic,  Anasazi  and  His¬ 
toric  Periods  of  adaptation.  The  presence  or  absence  of 
features,  the  numbeT  of  structures,  and  the  artifactual 


assemblages  from  the  site  locations  were  employed  as 
the  basis  for  creating  site  classes.  The  form  this  strati¬ 
fication  took  differed  between  the  major  temporal  peri¬ 
ods  and  will  be  reviewed  below. 

1.  Nonstructural  Lithic  Unknown/probable  .Archaic 

Site  Locations 

Variability  among  site  locations  which  date  to  the 
Archaic  Period  is  virtually  unknown  in  the  Middle  Rio 
Grande  area.  In  order  to  maximize  the  recovery  of  in¬ 
formation  which  could  be  employed  to  isolate  different 
activities  for  possible  .Archaic  site  locations  in  the  reser¬ 
voir,  the  nonstructural  sites  were  stratified  into  two 
populations:  sites  exhibiting  hearth  features  or  fire- 

cracked  rock  scatters,  and  sites  without  surficial  evi¬ 
dence  of  hearth  features  which  were  characterized  by 
artifact  scatters  alone.  A  sample  of  each  was  selected 
for  mitigation.  A  secondary  stratification  within  those 
two  populations  was  based  upon  the  presence  or  absence 
of  ceramic  artifacts. 

2.  Anasazi  Site  Locations 

Previous  research  has  resulted  in  a  well-defined  chro¬ 
nology  for  the  Anasazi  occupation  in  the  Middle  Rio 
Grande  area.  Consequently,  Anasazi  sites  from  the  reser¬ 
voir  were  stratified  into  single  component  P-Ul  and  P-IV 
subclasses  and  multicomponent  P-III/P-IV  and  P-IV/P-V 
subclasses.  .Anasazi  sites  which  could  not  be  dated  to  a 
phase  formed  a  fifth  subclass.  A  sample  of  each  of  these 
subclasses  was  selected  for  mitigation.  An  ancillary  cri¬ 
terion  for  selecting  particular  site  locations  within  a 
phase  was  based  upon  the  number  of  surface  and  subsur¬ 
face  structures  present;  when  several  sites  within  a  phase 
were  to  be  excavated,  an  attempt  was  made  to  select 
sites  with  different  numbers  of  structures. 

3.  Historic  Site  Locations 

Historic  sites  were  subdivided  into  temporal  classes, 
including  Colonial,  Territorial  and  Statehood  phases,  in 
addition  to  a  residual  class  of  historic  sites  which  could 
not  be  dated  to  phase.  At  the  outset  of  the  mitigation 
phase,  one  subclass,  recent  Statehood  (post-World  War 
II),  was  deleted  from  the  sample  of  sites  to  be  miti¬ 
gated.  This  class  of  sites  largely  consisted  of  modem 
campsites  which  were  characterized  by  one  or  two 
hearth  areas  with  metal  and/or  glass  debris.  Since  the 
hearth  features  and  the  character  of  trash  were  described 
in  detail  during  the  survey  phase,  it  was  felt  that  little 
additional  information  could  be  derived  through  exca¬ 
vation.  During  the  course  of  the  excavation  of  other 
sites,  however,  one  modem  hearth  and  a  recent  trash  pit 
were  described  (see  LA  12456,  Provenience  1  and  LA 
12483,  Provenience  1).  Samples  from  the  remaining 
subclasses  were  then  made,  although  an  emphasis  was 
placed  upon  the  18th  century.  Colonial  phase  site  lo¬ 
cations. 

Size  of  Sample 

.An  attempt  was  made  to  select  a  sample  large  enough 
to  reflect  patterning  in  the  structure  and  organization  of 
activities  performed  at  the  different  kinds  of  site  loca¬ 
tions  within  the  permanent  pool  area.  The  exact  size  of 
the  sample,  however,  was  dictated  by  the  amount  of 
time  available  after  the  survey  phase  prior  to  inundation. 
It  was  estimated  from  survey  observations  that  between 
30%  and  40%  of  ail  site  locations  could  be  excavated 
in  the  amount  of  time  available.  An  attempt  was  made 


Hi;.  |.4  Stratification  of  Proveniences  into  Different  Classes  (with  the  frequency  and  percentage  of  proveniences  sampled  for  each  class  at  the  bottom  of 
(lie  figure) 
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FIG.  1.5  Location  of  Mitigated  Sites  in  the  Permanent  Pool  of  Cochiri  Reservoir 
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TABLE  1.10 

SITES  SELECTED  FOR  INVESTIGATION 

Site  No.  Late  Archaic(  ?)  Anasazi  Historic  Unknown  Site  No.  Late  Archaic(  ?)  Anasazi  Historic  Unknown 


5013 

X 

12463 

X 

5014 

X 

12465 

9138* 

— 

X  X 

12468 

X 

9139 

X 

12483 

X 

10110 

X 

12486 

X 

10111 

X 

12494 

X 

12161* 

X 

X 

12495 

X 

12438* 

X 

12496 

X 

12442 

X 

12507 

12443 

X 

12511 

X 

12444 

X 

12512 

X 

12447 

X 

X 

12515 

12448 

X 

12517 

X 

12449 

X 

12518 

X 

12454 

X 

12519 

X 

12456 

X 

12522 

X 

•After  excavation  these  sites  were  found  to  date  to  12524 
different  periods  or  phases.  See  the  site  reports  in 
Sections  II  and  IIL 


to  select  at  least  30%  of  the  site  locations  dating  to 
each  temporal  period  for  excavation. 

Another  concern  in  designing  the  sampling  strategy 
was  directly  related  to  the  overall  research  goals  of  the 
project.  A  major  objective  in  this  regard  was  that  of 
differentiating  the  kinds  of  subsistence  related  activities 
which  had  been  undertaken  within  specific  site 
locations.  It  was  felt  that  this  goal  could  best  be 
achieved  through  excavation  of  entire  site  locations  rath¬ 
er  than  excavation  of  portions  of  site  locations.  For  this, 
reason  no  overt  attempt  was  made  to  design  strategies 
through  which  site  locations  could  be  sampled  through 
excavation;  attention,  rather,  was  directed  toward  se¬ 
lection  of  specific  site  locations  which  could  be  com¬ 
pletely  or  nearly  completely  excavated.  Exceptions  to 
this  strategy  were  “test”  excavations.  These  excavations 
were  generally  restricted  to  site  locations  or  proveni¬ 
ences  of  sites  which  had  presented  problems  in  temporal 
classification  from  survey  information. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  VOLUME 

In  the  following  two  sections  and  appendices,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  mitigation  program  in  the  permanent  pool  of 
Cochiti  Reservoir  are  presented.  The  emphasis  in  this 


volume  has  been  upon  a  presentation  of  dam. 

Due  to  the  magnitude  of  the  project  and  the  limited 
amount  of  time  available  prior  to  inundation,  a  portion 
of  the  mitigation  work  was  subcontracted  to  the  Cul¬ 
tural  Resources  Management  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Anthropology,  New  Mexico  State  University.  NMSU 
concentrated  upon  Anasazi  Period  site  locations,  in  par¬ 
ticular  those  exhibiting  P-III  components,  although  they 
also  excavated  a  single  component  P-IV  site  and  a 
P-V  (?)  site.  The  Office  of  Contract  Archeology  con¬ 
centrated  upon  Archaic  and  Historic  Period  site  loca¬ 
tions,  although  one  P-III  site  and  several  Anasazi  P-IV 
sites  were  also  excavated. 

.Analyses  of  the  data  retrieved  through  the  mitigation 
program  were  conducted  respectively  in  Las  Cruces  and 
.Albuquerque.  .Although  an  attempt  was  made  to  render 
these  analyses  comparable,  they  differed  in  some  re¬ 
spects.  Consequently,  the  results  of  the  research,  con¬ 
ducted  by  each  institution  are  presented  in  separate  sec¬ 
tions  of  this  volume.  The  sites  excavated  by  NMSU  are 
presented  in  Section  II  with  the  site  reports  being  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  discussion  of  the  analyses  conducted.  The 
sites  excavated  by  OCA  are  presented  in  Section  III 
and  are  preceded  L-v  a  series  of  chapters  which  describe 
the  lithic,  ceramic,  faunal  and  obsidian  hydration  analy¬ 
ses  conducted. 
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SECTION  II: 

EXCAVATION  OF  FIVE  SITES  IN  WHITE  ROCK 
CANYON 


STANLEY  D.  BUSSEY 
EDITOR 


PREFACE 


In  January  of  1975,  the  Cultural  Resources  Manage¬ 
ment  Division  of  New  Mexico  State  University  engaged 
in  a  cooperative  project  with  the  Office  of  Contract 
Archeology,  University  of  New  Mexico.  The  project 
involved  an  assessment  survey  of  cultural  resources  in 
the  permanent  pool  of  Cochiti  Reservoir  and  the  excava¬ 
tion  of  selected  sites. 

Excavation  began  in  March,  1975.  Field  work  was 
carried  out  by  archeologists  from  New  Mexico  State 
University  and  the  University  of  New  Mexico.  Karl  W. 
Laumbach  and  Billy  J.  Naylor  were  site  supervisors  for 
the  archeological  team  from  New  Mexico  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  Excavation  procedures  and  architectural  descrip¬ 
tions  were  submitted  by  Kaxi  W.  Laumbach  (LA  5014, 
LA  12511),  Billy  J.  Naylor  (LA  12512,  LA  12522)  and 
Shirley  A.  Rorex  (LA  5013). 


ducted  the  flotation  anaivsis  and  drafted  the  original 
plates  and  maps.  Karl  W.  Laumbach  directed  the  lithic 
analysis. 

We  wish  to  thank  Dr.  Volney  W.  Howard  Jr.,  Animal 
Science  Department,  NMSU;  Dr.  Russell  £.  Clemons  and 
Dr.  William  R.  Seager,  Department  of  Earth  Sciences, 
NMSU;  Donald  P.  Murphy,  Department  of  Mathematics. 
NMSU;  Dr.  William  A.  Dick-Peddie,  Department  of  Biol¬ 
ogy,  NMSU;  Dr.  Boyce  C.  Williams,  Department  of  Agro¬ 
nomy,  NMSU;  D.  Beth  Bussey,  Department  of  .Anthro¬ 
pology,  NMSU;  Terry  Turner,  Sure  Seed  .Analyst,  New 
Mexico  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Phillip  Shelley 
of  Washington  State  University.  We  also  wish  to  express 
our  gratitude  to  Dr.  Stanley  D.  Bussey  whose  confidence 
and  support  was  overwhelming. 


Laboratory  analysis  was  directed  by  Toni  Sudar- 
Murphv.  She  was  assisted  by  Dabney  A.  Ford  who  con- 


Kari  W.  Laumbach 
Toni  Sudar-Murphy 


Las  Cruces,  N„Vl. 
June  1977 


Chapter  2 

Analyses  of  Ceramic,  Lithic,  Bone  and  Flotation  Materials 

TONI  SUDAR-MURPHY  and  KARL  W.  LAUMBACH  with  DABNEY  A.  FORD 


METHODOLOGY  AND  CERAMIC  DESCRIPTIONS 
Overview 

Paint-decorated  pottery,  along  with  utility  ware  in 
its  seemingly  infinite  plain  and  textured  varieties,  has 
long  been  the  focus  of  archeological  analysis  and  infer¬ 
ence  in  the  .American  Southwest.  Ceramics  have  facili¬ 
tated  population  movement  studies  and  provided  insight 
for  intra-site  observations,  including  both  stratigraphic 
analysis  studies  of  patterned  functional  and  behavioral 
processes  through  time. 

During  the  analysis  of  the  ceramics  associated  with 
the  five  prehistoric  sites  located  in  White  Rock  Canyon, 
it  was  found  that  the  published  literature  affords  scanty 
information  for  the  limited  number  of  Coalition  Period 
(A.D.  1250-1325)  sites. 

For  comparative  purposes,  several  studies  of  Coali¬ 
tion  Period  ceramics  were  reviewed.  In  our  opinion. 
H.  P.  Men’s  sketchy  but  informative  publication  Ceramic 
Clues  to  the  Prehistory  of  North  Central  New  Mexico 
(1935)  has  been  and  is  still  one  of  the  more  enlightened 
overviews  for  the  region.  Although  some  of  his  descrip¬ 
tions  lack  contemporaneity,  his  observations  of  popula¬ 
tion  movements  and  associated  ceramics  will  continue  to 
serve  as  a  base  for  scientific  study.  Stubbs  and  Stallings 
(1953),  Kidder  and  Amsden  (1931),  Kidder  and  Shepard 
(1936)  and  Hawley  (1936)  proved  to  be  among  the  most 
useful  sources  on  sites  or  materials  associated  with  the 
Coalition  Period.  The  Cochiti  Dam  Archaeological  Salvage 
Project  assembled  by  Charles  H.  Lange  (1968)  has 
provided  the  most  current  published  data  for  the  period 
(LA  6462,  North  Bank  Site).  Kenneth  Honea’s  observa¬ 
tion  of  sherds  from  LA  6462  deserves  some  comment, 
particularly  his  suggestions  for  naming  several  new  pot¬ 
tery  type  varieties  based  on  subtle  and  external  technical 
attributes. 

A  brief  review  of  the  current  information  known  for 
the  Upper  Rio  Grande  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
12th  century  shows  the  local  production  of  a  mineral 
paint,  white-slipped  pottery,  as  the  result  of  an  east¬ 
ward  expansion  of  peoples  and  influence,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  from  the  Chaco  District.  With  time,  diversion 
from  the  Chacoan  II  style  occurs,  particularly  in  the  de¬ 
generation  of  craftsmanship  and  the  tendency  towards 
either  thinner  slips  or  their  total  absence.  At  present,  the 
one  exception  to  this  apathetic  attitude  toward  slipping 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Taos  area,  where  potters  continued 
slipping  their  pottery  in  the  Chacoan  manner  (Mera 
1935,  see  Taos  Black-on-White). 

South  of  this  region,  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Fe  and 
ranging  east  toward  Pecos  and  west  to  the  Rio  Puerco,  a 
thin  washed  or  unslipped  variety  has  been  recognized 
and  named  Kwahe’e  Black-on-White  (Mera  1935).  At 
present,  very  little  is  known  about  Kwahe’e  Black-on- 
White  as  it  manifests  itself  in  several  variations  with 


notable  differences  in  temper  selection  and  surface  treat¬ 
ment.  Most  accounts  deal  with  this  type  in  an  indirect 
manner  or  paraphrase  Mera’s  1935  description. 

At  the  Forked  Lightening  Ruin,  Shepard  reports  a 
sherd  tempered,  white-slipped,  mineral  painted  pottery 
occurring  in  the  earliest  levels.  She  states  that  “small 
sites  containing  pottery  similar  in  surface  characteristics 
to  Chaco  Pueblo  II  are  known  in  the  area”  (Kidder  and 
Shepard  1936:484).  She  does  not  elaborate  other  than 
to  suggest  this  mineral  paint  pottery’s  influence  upon 
the  development  of  the  carbon  paint  pottery  which  is 
discussed  below. 


Most  recently,  Kenneth  Honea,  in  his  analysis  of 
ceramics  taken  from  the  earliest  component  at  LA  6462 
(Honea  1968:118-120),  split  what  he  identified  as 
Kwahe’e  Black-on-White  on  the  basis  of  surface  color 
and  surface  treatment.  Based  on  these  external  charac¬ 
teristics,  he  has  named  two  new  types:  Borrego  Black- 
on-White  and  Cholla  Black-on-White.  Honea  also  sug¬ 
gests  the  derivation  of  Kwahe’e  Black-on-White  to  be, 
in  part,  from  a  “San  Juan  Anasazi”  tradition,  citing  rock 
temper  and  Mesa  Verdean  design  concepts  as  important 
indicators. 

Unfortunately,  too  little  is  known  about  Kwahe'e 
pithouse  settlements  and  the  associated  ceramics  for  the 
Upper  Rio  Grande  Valley  or  any  other  region.  Further 
excavation  is  needed  in  order  to  supplement  the  present 
inadequate  data. 

Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century, 
carbon  paint  pottery  emerged.  This  may  be  the  result  of 
people  gradually  moving  from  the  Gobemador/Largo 
regions  into  the  Rio  Puerco  drainage,  blending  with  and 
influencing  the  local  makers  of  Kwahe’e  Black-on-White 
(or  the  local  Chacoan  II  pottery).  This  new  carbon 
painted  pottery,  Santa  Fe  Black-on-White  (Mera  1935: 
Shepard  1936:  Amsden  1931)  encompasses  a  variety  of 
styles  with  a  notable  lack  of  standardization.  Inconsis¬ 
tencies  are  to  be  found  in  the  color  and  thickness  of  the 
slip  as  well  as  in  temper  selection.  Some  attempt  has 
been  made  to  interpret  these  color  and  temper  differ¬ 
ences  as  temporal  and  regional  variations.  The  results 
of  such  efforts  are  still  inconclusive.  The  most  recent 
work  along  such  lines  is  that  of  Kenneth  Honea  using  the 
ceramics  excavated  at  LA  6461  and  LA  6462,  both  from 
the  1963  season_of  the  Cochiti  Dam  Salvage  Project 
(Honea  1968).  With  stratigraphic  isolation,  slip  color 
(whitewash,  white  slip,  blue  grey  slip,  or  float)  and  design 
motifs  as  variables,  Honea  (1968:123)  has  recognized 
three  distinct  varieties  of  Santa  Fe  Black-on-White  and 
has  “revised”  chronological  sequences  for  these  varieties. 

Honea  states  that  these  new  varieties  “evidently  cor¬ 
respond  to  Mera’s  transition  types”  (Honea  1968:116). 
Mera  does  not  describe  any  transitional  types  for  this 
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period,  nor  does  he  propose  a  sequence  for  these  variet¬ 
ies  (Mera  1935:11-14).  Mera  has  simply  reiterated 
Amsden's  (1931)  observations  of  a  “blue-grey  type" 
and  a  sub-type  “white-wash  slip  ware"  and  has  suggested 
that  both  types  be  called  Santa  fe  Blaclt-on-White,  since 
technically  they  are  the  same  in  appearance  although  he 
recognizes  variation  in  paste  attributes.  In  many  re¬ 
spects.  Mera  offers  one  of  the  most  logical  comments 
concerning  the  white  slipped/washed  variety  which  he 
attributes  to  “the  survival  of  a  style  from  the  preceding 
ceramic  horizon”  (Mera  1935:14).  If  the  local  Chacoan 
11.  white  wash/siip  pottery,  is  a  progenitor  of  Santa  Fe 
Black -on-White,  certainly  some  potters  would  have  held 
to  the  "old  way’’  even  under  the  influence  of  new  and, 
perhaps,  better  ideas.  This  may  also  explain  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  these  varieties.  The  white  slipped/washed  variety 
has  been  found  strati  graphically  lower  than  the  blue-grey 
type,  but  more  often  they  are  intermixed  at  the  same 
levels  with  no  distinguishable  time  differences  between 
them.  Stubbs  and  Stallings  (1953:48)  have  stated  that 
“there  is  no  apparent  time  difference  between  the  two 
(Amsden’s  blue-grey  type  and  sub-type  white-wash  slip 
ware)  at  Pindi.’’  Similarly  at  Forked  Lightening  Ruin, 
Shepard  reports  a  lack  of  appreciable  temporal  signifi¬ 
cance  between  stratigraphically  isolated  occurrences  of 
white  washed  or  slipped  and  blue-grey  slipped  or  floated 
sherds.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  lumps  all  of  them  under 
Amsden’s  descriptive  term,  “blue-grey  type."  She  did 
find,  however,  meaningful  chronological  differences 
among  temper  types  (Honea  does  not  mention  this)  with 
sherd  temper  occurring  as  the  earliest  (Shepard  1931: 
461). 

Could  this  also  be  a  holdover  from  an  earlier  ceramic 
tradition  in  light  of  Santa  Fe  Black-on-White  partial 
derivation  from  a  sherd  tempered  Chacoan  II  type?  The 
gradual  change  to  finer  tempers  (tuffs,  fine  sand, 
pumice)  may  be  the  result  of  exploiting  new  and  differ¬ 
ent  environments  by  mobile  people.  Temper  selection  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  notable  attribute  inconsisten¬ 
cies  for  Santa  Fe  Black-on-White.  However,  in  almost 
every  case  temper,  regardless  of  its  type,  was  usually 
very  well  ground  to  produce  the  most  notable  charac- 
istic  of  this  pottery  type -its  very  fine-textured  paste. 

Honea 's  efforts  to  show  a  chronological  distinction 
between  the  varieties  of  Santa  Fe  Black-on-White  seem 
to  be  based  solely  upon  how  much  or  how  little  slip  was 
applied  to  the  decorated  surfaces.  His  earliest  variety 
(Pajarito  Variety)  was  washed,  as  opposed  to  the  next  in 
the  sequence  (Peralta  Variety)  which  had  a  thicker  slip 
which  tended  to  slough  off.  Both  of  these  were  replaced 
by  the  latest  variety  (Santa  Fe  Variety),  whose  surfaces 
were  floated  or  slipped  with  the  same  clay  which  was 
used  for  the  paste.  Herein  lies  a  technical  problem  which 
weakens  the  validity  of  these  proposed  varieties.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  with  any  consistency  to  distinguish  a 
slip  from  a  wash.  Separation  based  upon  this  criterion, 
which  may  be  considered  secondary,  is  indeed  very 
shaky  and  ultimately  lends  itself  to  ambiguity. 

It  is  very  possible  that  temporal  and  regional  varia¬ 
tions  of  Santa  Fe  Black-on-White  do  exist.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  apparent  in  the  temper  variation.  The  floated 
blue-tpey  variety  of  Santa  Fe  is  the  source  of  some  in¬ 
teresting  speculation:  why  stop  slipping  with  white 
kaolin  and  ultimately  begin  floating  the  surfaces,  or  slip¬ 
ping,  with  the  same  clay  used  to  make  the  paste?  This 
change  appears  to  occur  gradually  and  may  represent 
technique  derived  from  interaction  with  the  Gallina  or 
San  Juan  area  as  is  thought  to  be  the  case  with  the  intro¬ 


duction  of  carbon  paint.  However,  the  possibility  of 
economic  and  political  factors  resulting  from  a  popula¬ 
tion  influx  could  have  affected  the  availability  of  kaolin 
and  other  slip  clays  and  should  not  be  overlooked.  These 
factors  would  vary  regionally. 

Techniques  of  manufacture  and  decoration  from  the 
Chaco  and  Gallina  continue  to  be  reflected  in  the  Rio 
Grande  with  the  development  of  Santa  Fe  Black-on- 
White.  However,  in  addition  to  these  sources  of  inspira¬ 
tion,  ties  with  the  San  Juan  (P-II  stage)  can  be  seen 
plainly  in  the  design  system.  In  what  appears  to  be  a 
direct  line  of  development  (Stubbs  and  Stallings  1953: 
Figure  70)  from  Santa  Fe  Black-on-White  to  related 
successive  types  of  the  Classic  Period  (A.D.  1325-1600), 
this  Mesa  Verdean  influence  is  seemingly  perpetuated. 


This  line  of  development  culminated  with  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  Wiyo  Black-on-White  (Stubbs  and  Stallings 
1953).  Galisteo  Black-on-White  is  relatively  late 
(Bretemitz  1966:75-76:lndigeneous,  1051  to  1612,  best 
between  1300-1393)  and  exhibits  very  strong  similarities 
with  Mesa  Verdean  pottery  of  the  same  period.  The  in¬ 
fluence  from  the  San  Juan  (crackled  hard  white  slip  on 
interiors  and  exteriors;  flattened  rims,  often  ticked; 
sherd  and  crushed  rock  temper;  motifs  like  Mesa 
Verdean  design  system  dominant)  region  is  probably 
most  apparent  in  Galisteo  Black-on-White. 

The  development  of  Wiyo  Black-on-White,  in  most  re¬ 
spects,  appears  to  be  a  clear  case  of  local  potters,  living 
in  and  around  the  northern  Pajarito  Plateau  region  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Rio  Chama  and  the  Rio  Grande, 
attempting  to  produce  Santa  Fe  Black-on-White  while 
utilizing  local  materials. 

Most  authors  have  simply  accounted  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Wiyo  Black-on-White  as  resulting  from  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  favor  tuffs  for  temper,  thus  producing  the  soft 
but  finely  textured  pottery  first  described  by  Amsden 
(1931:24-25— see  Biscuitoid  Type).  Shepard  (1936: 
476)  observes  “biscuitoid"  as  having  “many  resem¬ 
blances  to  blue-grey  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  late, 
specialized  form  of  the  type.”  Luebben  (1953:29) 
documents  the  presence  of  transitional  forms  from  Santa 
Fe  Black-on-White  to  Wiyo  Black-on-White  at  the  Leaf- 
water  Site  near  Mendanales  on  the  Chama  River.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  detailed  description  or  microscopic  analysis 
was  not  provided. 

The  perpetuation  of  elements  characteristic  of  the 
Mesa  Verdean  design  system  continues  into  Wiyo  Black- 
on-White.  In  what  may  prove  to  be  an  earlier  influence, 
strong  affinities  to  the  Gallina  style  (which  also  shows 
strong  stylistic  influences  from  Mesa  Verde)  can  be  seen 
on  many  specimens;  bold  and  often  carelessly  drawn 
broad  lines  and  quartered  or  paneled  simple  design  lay¬ 
outs  on  a  floated  or  lightly  slipped  surface  typify  these 
affinities. 

For  the  Upper  Rio  Grande,  the  development  of  the 
black-on-white  pottery  is  characterized  by  what  seems  to 
be  a  generalized  ceramic  style.  Fine  distinctions  between 
existing  varieties  and  types  are  difficult  to  make  on  the 
sole  basis  of  external  features.  Potters,  exposed  to  new 
ideas,  are  probably  more  apt  to  copy  external  features 
and  to  continue  exploiting  and  using  their  own  sources 
of  clay  and  temper.  The  transition  from  one  type  to 
another  may  occur  almost  without  notice,  leaving  the 
source  or  origin  and  influence  open  to  question.  It  is 
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suggested  that  excavation  and  intense  technological 
study  of  ceramics  is  still  an  absolute  necessity  before  we 
may  begin  to  comprehend  fully  the  interactions  and 
movements  of  prehistoric  peoples  in  the  Upper  Rio 
Grande  Valley. 

The  matte  paint  decorated  pottery  of  the  Coalidon 
and  early  Classic  Periods  was  gradually  supplanted  with 
the  adoption  of  the  glaze  decorated  pottery  which  first 
appeared  early  in  the  14th  century.  Glazes  and  sub¬ 
glazes  were  developed,  probably  unintentionally  at  first, 
in  the  prehistoric  communities  of  the  Little  Colorado 
just  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century.  With 
this  stylistic  development  in  the  Little  Colorado  Red 
wares  enjoying  a  rising  popularity,  the  technique  found 
its  way,  through  trade  and/or  eastward  migration,  into 
the  Middle  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  and  about  the  vicinity 
of  Albuquerque. 

Following  a  poorly  defined  period  of  transition  (Mera 
1935:31-33),  the  development  and  manufacture  of  the 
Rio  Grande  glazes  continued  until  the  late  17th  century. 
Style  groupings  have  been  recognized  with  the  most 
distinctive  development  being  the  consistent  change  in 
bowl  rim  style  which  has  served  as  a  reliable  temporal 
indicator. 

Anna  O.  Shepard  (1942),  in  a  very  technically  orient¬ 
ed  examination  of  the  glaze  ware,  has  used  temper  type 
and  relative  frequency  of  style  groups  within  districts 
in  an  attempt  to  isolate  centers  of  development  for  each 
glaze  group.  She  states  that  the  “course  of  development” 
will  not  be  the  same  for  each  district  and  that  the 
“length  of  time  that  it  took  for  any  one  district  to  begin 
producing  it  would  depend  upon  the  source  of  lead  ore” 
(Shepard  1942:174).  She  also  points  out  that  the  spread 
of  the  glaze  “idea”  would  not  only  have  been  affected 
by  the  acquisition  of  foreign  or  local  raw  materials  in¬ 
volved  in  their  production,  but  that  political  and  econo¬ 
mic  factors  at  any  given  time  would  certainly  have  had 
their  effect. 

Shepard’s  analysis  points  to  the  importance  of  the 
Albuquerque  area  in  the  development  of  the  earliest 
glaze-paint  style:  Glaze  I-Red.  This  type  occurs  in  a 
relatively  high  percentage  in  the  Albuquerque  district 
as  compared  to  other  districts  in  the  Middle  and  Upper 
Rio  Grande  Valley.  The  use  of  sherd  temper  in  the  early 
glazes  is  dominant  in  the  .Albuquerque  area,  occurring  in 
80%  of  the  ceramic  assemblages  (Shepard  1942:166, 
Figure  16).  Another  factor  which  emphasizes  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  district  is  the  seemingly  direct  line  of 
influence  evident  in  the  presence  of  Little  Colorado  Red 
ware  sherds  which  are  antecedent  to  Glaze  I  or  A-Red 
group. 

One  major  divergence  from  the  apparent  norm  is  the 
use  of  basalt  as  temper  in  preference  to  sherd  temper  in 
Glaze  I-Red  pottery  produced  in  that  area  around  Zia. 
Shepard  considers  Glaze  1-Yeiiow,  Glaze  II  and  Glaze 
III  collectively  (the  “Intermediate  Group”),  in  that  all 
three  styles  are  slipped  white-to-yellow  and  primarily  are 
tempered  with  andesite  which  occurs  rather  infrequently 
within  the  Upper  Rio  Grande  Valley.  The  major  out¬ 
crops  appear  in  the  Ortiz  Mountains  and  Cerrillos  Hills 
(Shepard  1942:152),  both  of  which  are  near  the  Galisteo 
district.  Shepard  considers  this  district  the  center  of 
development  of  Glaze  I-Yellow,  Glaze  II  and  Glaze  III; 
her  sample  showing  a  high  percentage  of  occurrence  for 
the  andesite  temper.  In  chronological  order,  occurrence 


of  andesite  temper  was  73%  in  Glaze  I-Yellow,  32%  in 
Glaze  II  and  68%  in  Glaze  III  when  compared  with  7% 
andesite  temper  in  Glaze  I-Red  (Shepard  1942:1581. 
The  homogeneity  of  temper  selection  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  these  types  caused  Shepard  (1942:158)  to  des¬ 
cribe  this  “Intermediate  Group”  as  being  “a  clear-cut 
example  of  correlation  of  style  and  temper.” 

It  appears  that  the  late  groups-Glaze  IV,  Glaze  V  and 
Glaze  VI,  show  the  greatest  flexibility  in  temper  selec¬ 
tion  and  are  more  evenly  distributed  throughout  the 
Middle  and  Upper  Rio  Grande  Valley  than  are  the 
earlier  groups.  Shepard  (1942:72)  suggests  that  this  late 
glaze  group  represents  “centers  of  production  in  a 
number  of  different  localities,  with  consequent  local 
variation  in  style.  ” 

The  lack  of  a  dominant  temper  in  such  a  wide  distri¬ 
bution  for  these  late  styles  may  suggest  exportation  of 
some  types,  but  also  points  to  the  dependence  upon 
local  production.  Again,  the  Galisteo  district  (andesite 
temper)  plays  a  major  role  in  the  development  of  this 
late  group.  Shepard  (1942:191)  also  indicates  the  nor¬ 
thern  Pajarito  Plateau  (vitrified  tuff  temper),  the  Zia 
area  (crystalline  basalt)  and  Bernalillo  area  (vitreous 
andesite)  as  other  local  centers  of  development. 

Shepard's  analysis  should  not  be  considered  conclu¬ 
sive  and  her  observations,  as  presented  in  this  discussion, 
do  not  offer  a  complete  technical  or  stylistic  compari¬ 
son.  However,  our  intention,  as  was  Shepard’s,  was  to 
delineate  some  technological  data  which  can  be  used  as 
a  more  reliable  indicator  of  regional  variation.  What¬ 
ever  the  bias,  in  the  long  run  many  kinds  of  data  must  be 
gathered  before  those  attributes,  which  are  culturally 
significant,  can  be  isolated. 

ANALYSIS 

The  analysis  of  sherds  excavated  from  LA  12511, 
LA  12512,  LA  12522, LA5013  andLA5014  began  with 
an  initial  attribute  analysis.  Marked  sherds  were  separat¬ 
ed  first  into  gross  categories  by  slip  color  and  surface 
treatment  (utility  wares).  With  the  microscope  (20x  and 
40x),  painted  sherds  were  further  separated  according  to 
paint  type  and  unique  paste  characteristics.  Utility 
sherds  were  sorted  according  to  corrugated  and  plain 
body  types  with  style  of  corrugation  and  paste  attributes 
as  primary  criteria. 

Each  type  or  grouping  of  sherds  was  then  examined  with 
several  attributes  being  monitored.  Temper  type  and 
corrugation  style  were  monitored  for  the  culinary  pot¬ 
tery  in  an  attempt  to  define  more  accurately  any  rela¬ 
tionship  which  might  exist  between  these  two  variables 
and  the  painted  pottery  found  in  context  with  the 
utility  pottery.  The  results  of  this  analysis  pointed  to  an 
association  of  corrugation  style,  not  temper  type,  with 
painted  sherds  of  a  particular  type  and  time  period. 

Charred  and  uncharred  utility  sherds  were  also  moni¬ 
tored  with  room  function  analysis  in  mind.  Frequency 
of  occurrence  is  an  additional  variable  when  using 
charred/uncharred  utility  wares  as  one  of  many  indi¬ 
cators  of  room  function. 

Type  descriptions  for  culinary  wares,  derived  from 
the  available  literature,  occur  all  too  infrequently  and 
are  lacking  in  concise,  technological  morphologies.  The 
culinary  pottery  in  this  analysis  is  described  in  the  most 
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comprehensive  manner  possible;  when  comparison  and 
association  can  be  made  with  named  types  and  their 
descriptions  in  the  literature,  those  affinities  will  be 
pointed  out. 

Published  descriptions  for  black-on-white  and  glaze 
painted  pottery  proved  to  be  useful;  however,  most  are 
inadequate  and  some  ambiguous.  At  best,  the  literature 
provided  gross  regional  categories  within  pottery  types, 
an  indication  that  cultural  and  cross-cultural  dynamics 
within  the  Upper  Rio  Grande  Valley  are  not  well-under¬ 
stood. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  classification  into  recognized 
types,  when  possible,  was  based  upon  primary  technolo¬ 
gical  criteria.  Important  criteria  are:  the  attributes  of 
the  paste,  coupled  with  those  of  the  surface  finish  and, 
finally,  the  design  system.  In  any  given  sample,  there  will 
always  be  a  number  of  seemingly  related  sherds  which 
deviate  from  the  type  descriptions.  This  is  not  necessari¬ 
ly  cause  for  the  naming  of  a  new  type  or  variety.  In¬ 
numerable  factors  may  account  for  a  subtle  or  not  so 
subtle  difference:  a  craftsman  who  is  inexperienced,  a 
poorly  controlled  firing  atmosphere,  or  even  the  whim 
of  the  individual  potter.  Differences  existing  within  a 
pottery  type  may  indicate  a  regional  exploitation  of 
unique  raw  materials  or  external  stimuli. 

Only  with  adequate  regional  and  cross-regional  sam¬ 
pling,  coupled  with  reliable  technological  analysis,  may 
these  subtleties  be  considered  an  indicator  of  a  new 
variety  or  type;  individual  caprice  should  be  recognized, 
if  we  are  to  continue  using  ceramic  typologies  in  the 
attempt  to  delineate  regional  problems. 

Collectively,  the  painted  ceramics  excavated  from  all 
five  sites  in  White  Rock  Canyon  represent  a  kind  of 
diversity  which  one  should  expect,  from  a  technological 
standpoint,  as  being  the  result  of  individual  capabilities 
and  regional  environmental  limitations.  Differences 
noted  within  categories  were  monitored  and  isolated. 
Comparisons  were  made  within  the  sample  and  publish¬ 
ed  descriptions  and  other  collections.  It  was  found  that 
the  majority  of  those  potentially  meaningful  differences 
were  subjective  and  not  demonstrably  part  of  a  pattern 
of  technological  or  stylistic  change. 

In  some  cases,  it  was  impossible  to  assign  certain  in¬ 
trusive  sherds  (those  not  made  locally  within  the  con¬ 
fines  of  the  Upper  Rio  Grande  Valley)  to  currently  used 
types.  They  seem  to  represent  a  deviation  from  their 
“parent”  source  as  the  result  of  the  utilization  of  some 
foreign  raw  materials.  However,  recognition  of  certain 
paste  attributes  (temper  and  paste  texture)  and  design 
style  enabled  the  classification  of  these  sherds  according 
to  regional  ceramic  traditions. 

Specific  attributes  were  monitored  for  carbon-painted 
black-on-white  sherds  (Santa  Fe  Black-on-White)  exca¬ 
vated  from  each  site  in  an  attempt  to  correlate  these 
materials  with  the  findings  of  Kenneth  Honea  (1968) 
and  others.  Temper  type,  relative  hardness,  surface  color 
and  finish  were  correlated  with  stratigraphic  occurrence. 
The  data  only  served  to  demonstrate  the  notable  lack  of 
standardization  for  this  very  versatile  pottery  group. 
Unfortunately,  the  evidence  left  open  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  net  there  exists  a  culturally  significant 
change  from  slipping,  with  white  kaolin,  to  self-slipping 
and  floating  of  decorated  surfaces;  this  is  a  gross  differ¬ 
ence  and.  to  date,  only  speculation  offers  explanation 
for  this  problem. 


Variation  within  morphologies  of  glaze  painted  sherds 
is  as  notable  as  any  other  ceramic  type-  Classification  of 
the  glaze  pottery  was  facilitated  1)  by  the  fact  that  the 
majority  fell  early  in  the  glaze  sequence  when  styles 
externally  exhibit  the  least  amount  of  diversity  and  2) 
by  the  presence  within  each  assemblage  of  temporally 
recognizable  rim  sherds. 

Temper  analysis  showed  some  variation  within  the 
larger  collections  and  possibly  indicates  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  contemporary  sources  for  glaze  decorated  pot¬ 
tery. 

One  major  problem  arose  in  the  classification  of  those 
sherds  from  vessel  bodies  which  did  not  show  distin¬ 
guishable  attributes  from  other  glaze  types  of  the  same 
period.  The  separation  of  these  sherds  into  types  is  du¬ 
bious.  They  were  sorted  by  general  attributes  and  were 
utilized  as  a  possible  temporal  indicator. 

In  an  effort  to  standardize  terminology  and  nomen¬ 
clature,  it  was  recommended  by  the  Eighth  Southwest¬ 
ern  Ceramic  Seminar  (September  23-24,  1966)  “that 
general  major  groupings  of  Rio  Grande  Glaze  I,  Rio 
Grande  Glaze  II,  etc.  be  standardized.”  This  is  with 
“disregard  for  the  original  source  that  defined  the  groups 
as  A,  B,  C  or  I,  II,  HI, etc.”  The  results  of  this  seminar  ao 
not  discount  the  data  and  sequences  compiled  by  H.P. 
Mera  or  A.V.  Kidder;  rather,  it  organizes  the  work  of 
both  authors  into  an  updated  and,  perhaps,  more  com¬ 
prehensive  analysis  of  the  Rio  Grande  glaze  groups.  In 
this  light,  glaze  groups  described  in  this  analysis  are  the 
result  of  a  comparison  of  accepted  descriptions,  but  have 
been  named  accordingly  to  the  suggestions  from  the 
seminar. 

Description  of  Utility  Ware 

Typologies  for  utility  pottery  are  virtually  nonexis¬ 
tent.  There  always  has  been  a  tendency  to  become  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  volume  of  utility  pottery  and  its  seem¬ 
ingly  undifferentiated  appearance.  This  analysis  has  been 
able  to  identify  a  number  of  texture  types,  all  with 
essentially  the  same  temper. 

The  following  descriptiv-  terms  were  utilized  in  order 
to  separate  the  several  texture  types  for  corrugated  pot¬ 
tery: 

1.  Corrugated/Oblique  Indented:  individual  exterior 
coils  of  manufacture  are  indented  (probably  with  the 
finger)  at  a  slightly  less  than  90  degree  angle,  producing 
an  overall  effect  of  oblique  indentation; 

2.  Corrugated/Ribbed:  individual  exterior  coils  of 
manufacture  are  rounded  at  each  coil  juncture,  produc¬ 
ing  a  rolled  or  ribbed  effect; 

3.  Corrugated/Flattened;  individual  exterior  coils  of 
manufacture  are  smoothed  and  broadened  to  produce  a 
flattened  coil; 

4.  Corrugated/Smeared  Indented:  individual, exterior 
coils  are  textured  with  shallow  indentations  which  are. 
in  turn,  smoothed  or  smeared  with  a  scraping  tool; 

5.  Plain/Body:  individual  coils  of  manufacture  are 
completely  obliterated,  all  surfaces  are  scraped  and 
smoothed.  Sherds  separated  into  this  category  probably 
represented  untextured  plain  ware  or  are  sherds  from  the 
vessel  body,  above  or  below  the  textured  area. 
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Utility  sherds  excavated  trom  ail  five  sites  represent 
an  amazingly  undifferentiated  assortment  with  the  one 
exception  of  texture  variation.  Color  variation  was  only 
slight,  mostly  the  result  of  control,  or  lack  of  it,  within 
the  firing  atmosphere.  Tempering  materials  were  uni¬ 
form  throughout;  a  quartz-bearing  rock  and/or  sand  was 
predominant.  Mica,  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  clay,  was 
observed. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  definitive  data  in  most  cases,  cor¬ 
relation  of  the  descriptive  categories  defined  for  this 
analysis  wich  those  in  the  literature  proved  to  be  dif¬ 
ficult.  Temporal  and  spatial  distributions  for  corrugated 
wares  are  not  well-understood  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
many  corrugated  styles  may  overlap  any  number  of 
ceramic  horizons.  H.P.  Mera  describes  a  smeared  indent¬ 
ed  style  which  he  calls  Tesuque  Smeared-Indented  (Mera 
1935:14).  It  was  his  opinion  that  this  style  was  a  distinct 
type  and  had  the  same  temporal  distribution  as  Santa  Fe 
Black-on-White.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  smeared  in¬ 
dented  category  of  this  analysis  is  analogous  to  Tesuque 
Smeared-Indented.  This  is  suggested  by  the  sherd  assem¬ 
blage  excavated  from  LA  5014;  out  of  1,095  utility 
sherds  recovered,  76.6%  were  sorted  as  corrugated/ 
smeared  indented  and  were  associated  with  a  painted 
assemblage  which  included  Santa  Fe  Black-on-White. 

It  is  possible  that  each  stylistic  category  used  for  the 
separation  of  utility  wares  is  representative  of  distinct 
ceramic  developments.  However,  at  present,  the  tech¬ 
nological  data  and  the  existing  archeological  record  do 
not  allow  definite  conclusions. 

Descriptions  of  Painted  Ware 
Kwahe'e  Black-on-White 

1.  Paste 

a.  Color:  uniform  grey  to  whitish  grey;  may  exhibit 
light  or  darker  grey  core. 

b.  Inclusions:  Finely-ground  crystal  pumice  and 
crushed  igneous  rock  or  rounded  sand  predominate; 
only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  sample  exhibited 
crushed  sherds  in  combination  with  minor  quan¬ 
tities  of  fine-ground  crystal  pumice  and/or  crushed 
rock.  Isolated  crystals  of  gypsum,  biotite  and  cal- 
cite  were  observed. 

c.  Texture:  Fine  texture;  inclusion  particle  size  aver¬ 
ages  less  than  0.50  mm  which  causes  the  paste  to 
appear  sparsely-tempered,  granular  and  dense. 

d.  Fracture:  fa  riy  straight.  Fresh  break  snaps  or  chips 
away  from  the  body;  un weathered  surface  appears, 
to  the  unaided  eye,  to  be  fairly  smooth  and  fine. 

e.  Hardness:  approximate  range  -  3.0  to  3.5  (Mohs’ 
Scale). 

2.  Surface  Features 

a.  Color:  exteriors  of  bowls  and  interiors  of  jars  are  a 
strong  medium  grey  with  some  variation  to  a  lighter 
or  brownish  grey.  Often  these  surfaces  are  the  same 
color  as  the  paste. 

b.  Treatment:  all  surfaces  of  both  bowis  and  jars  are 
well-scraped  and  smoothed,  producing  an  evenness 
to  the  surface.  Interiors  of  jars  and  exteriors  of 


bowls  may  exhibit,  on  occasion,  low  parallel  ridges 
left  during  the  scraping  process.  To  the  touch, 
undercorated  surfaces  feel  rough;  however,  temper 
rarely  protrudes  through  the  surface.  Decorated 
surfaces  are  polished  (over  both  slip  and  paint) 
haphazardly  producing  an  intermittent  luster.  Only 
one  bowl  sherd  had  a  polished  luster  on  the  ex¬ 
terior  surface. 

c.  Slip:  applied  to  the  interiors  of  bowls,  exteriors  of 
jars.  Ranges  from  a  thin,  but  chalky  white  slip 
which  wears  off  easily,  to  a  thin  slip  of  the  same 
clay  as  the  paste  which  is  invisible  to  the  unaided 
eye.  One  sherd  had  no  slip  on  the  painted  surface. 

d.  Paint:  mineral  composition  undetermined.  Color 
ranges  from  a  strong  black  to  a  brownish  red  (color 
variation  due  to  firing  temperature  control).  Paint 
is  matte  except  where  a  polishing  stone  has  passed 
over,  producing  an  intermittent  luster.  In  all  cases, 
the  paint  adheres  well  to  the  surface.  The  only  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  may  be  when  the  paint  is  applied  to 
the  thicker  chalk  white  slip;  in  this  situation, 
microscopic  examination  shows  the  slip  sloughing 
away,  taking  with  it  minute  pieces  of  paint. 


3.  Comment 

a.  Design  System:  preponderantly  solid  triangles  with 
opposed  hatching  (hatching  line  width  same  as 
framing  line  width).  Solid  elements  combined  with 
multiple  parallel  lines.  Design  examination  indi¬ 
cates  varying  degrees  of  craftsmanship  from  fine 
to  poor.  Design  layout  was  not  determined  from 
this  sample.  Affinities  to  a  Chacoan  (P-II)  Anasazi 
Tradition. 

b.  Time:  “Indigenous— 963  plus  to  1466  plus;  best 
between  1115  and  1200  plus  (Bretemitz  1966: 
81)." 

c.  Kwahe’e  B/W  has  remained  poorly  defined  for  a 
number  of  years.  H.P.  Mera  (1935)  first  defined  it; 
Honea  (1968)  and  McNutt  (1969)  have  produced 
the  most  recent  work. 

Still  pooriy  defined,  Kwahe’e  Black-on-White  may 
impress  upon  the  observer  its  similarities  to 
Chacoan  II--Pueblo  II  white  slip  minerai  painted 
pottery.  The  design  system  (solids  with  opposed 
hatching)  is  similar  to  that  found  on  Escavada 
Black-on-White.  Sherd  temper(common  to  Chacoan 
11-Pueblo  Q  pottery)  has  occurred  in  Kwahe’e 
(McNutt  1969:11);  however,  differences  in  the 
raw  materials  (temper,  in  particular)  allow  the 
designation  of  Kwahe’e  Black-on-White  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  ceramic  type  in  the  early  cultural  scheme  of 
the  Rio  Grande  Valley. 

With  the  introduction  of  carbon  paint,  we  see  the 
development  of  Santa  Fe  Black-on-White,  which 
differs  from  its  Kwahe'e  Black-on-White  anteced¬ 
ent  only  in  paint  type,  but  continues  the  use  of  a 
white  slip  and,  in  part,  a  Chacoan  design  system. 

Santa  Fe  Black-on-White 

I.  Paste 

a.  Color;  uniform  light  whitish  grey;  medium  grey; 
dark  "blue"  grey.  With  the  exception  of  the 
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lightest  grey  paste,  ail  intensities  of  grey  have  a 
blueish  cast.  Darker  core  may  occur.  A  lack  of 
control  in  the  firing  temperature  is  apparent  in 
several  sherds  which  exhibit  a  warm  dark  brown 
surface;  the  core  of  these  “misfired”  sherds  is  a 
dark  grey  to  blue-grey  color. 

b.  Inclusions:  finely-ground  crystal  pumice  and/or 
very  fine  sand;  the  former  is  predominant.  Crystal 
(quartz  phenocrysts)  pumice  temper  is  recognized 
only  when  temper  particles  are  large  enough  to 
exhibit  gross  attributes  (a  porous  spongy  texture). 
Welded-rhyolitic  tuff  occurs  infrequendy.  Mica 
(muscovite),  as  an  inherent  part  of  the  clay, 
microscopic  lumps  of  clay  and  particles  of  calcite 
were  observed. 

c.  Texture:  in  all  cases,  a  fine  texture;  temper  particle 
size,  of  those  which  could  be  measured,  was  as 
small  as  0.25mm.  Particles  were  not  larger  than 
0.35mm.  Inclusion  particles  can  be  seen  occasion¬ 
ally  with  the  unaided  eye  but  is  dependent  upon 
color  contrast  within  the  paste.  Usually  the  paste 
appears  to  be  sparsely  tempered,  dense,  very  fine 
and  “soft”  or  “powdery.” 

d.  Hardness:  approximate  range  -  3.0  to  3.5  (Mohs’ 
Scale). 

.  Surface  Features 

a.  Color:  exteriors  of  bowls  and  interiors  of  jars  are 
most  often  the  same  color  as  the  paste,  ranging 
from  a  whitish  grey  to  a  deep  blue-grey. 

b.  Treatment:  exteriors  of  bowls  and  interiors  of  jars 
exhibit  a  range  of  craftsmanship.  Most  often  these 
surfaces  are  fairly  well  scraped  and  smoothed, 
however,  many  will  show  ridges,  tome  shallow  or 
deep,  left  behind  as  the  result  of  inferior  scraping 
of  the  plastic  clay.  Interiors  of  bowls  and  exteriors 
of  jars  are  always  reasonably  well-scraped  and 
smoothed  before  slip,  if  any,  and  paint  are  applied. 
Decorated  surfaces  are  often  merely  floated,  caus¬ 
ing  the  finer  temper  particles  to  rise  to  the  surface 
creating  a  smooth  even  surface.  After  the  paint  is 
applied,  these  surfaces  are  polished  and  produce  a 
luster  of  varying  degrees.  In  rare  occurrences,  the 
exteriors  of  bowls  often  show  intermittent  polish¬ 
ing. 

c.  Slip:  when  used,  the  slip  is  applied  to  the  interiors 
of  bowls  and  exteriors  of  jars.  On  jars,  the  slip  is 
applied  from  the  rim  to  a  point  just  below  the 
greatest  diameter  of  the  vessel  body.  On  bowls, 
slip  may  extend  onto  the  exterior  surface,  covering 
unevenly  an  area  within  three  centimeters  below 
the  rim  or  the  entire  surface.  The  most  obvious 
lack  of  standardization  within  this  type  is  the  vari¬ 
ation  in  slip  application  and  color.  Prepared  white 
kaolin,  or  light  clay,  was  applied  as  a  slip  (relative¬ 
ly  thicker,  more  color)  or  as  a  wash  (essentially  a 
thin  slip).  The  former  appears  to  slough  off  easily 
the  exception  being  those  pieces  which  have  been 
well-polished.  The  paste  color  often  shows  through 
the  thin  wash  which  causes  the  usually  lighter 
appearing  wash  seemingly  to  fade  into  and  take  on 
the  greyer  or  bluer  color. 

In  addition  to  the  white  slip,  a  slip  of  the  same 
color  as  the  paste  clay  was  used.  Self -slipping,  the 


result  of  a  sklilfuilv  smoothed  piusui 
occurs  frequendy. 

d.  Paint:  Carbon.  Color  ranges  :rora  a  io/a  -noted 
black  to  a  faded,  almost  stain-uke.  grevisn 
brownish  black.  Paint  is  lustrous  oniv  wnen  passed 
over  with  the  polishing  stone.  This  paint  t-.oe 
readily  soaks  into  the  surface  except  .vnen  sppi.eo 
in  heavier  concentrations. 

e.  Vessel  Form:  bowl  shapes  predominate,  nms  ire 
direct  and  vary  slightly  bv  curving  inward  jr  jut 
ward.  Rims  are  pinched,  rounded  or  flattened. 

3.  Comment 

a.  Design  System:  most  of  the  line  work  is  heaw  and 

'ften  carelessly  applied.  Solid,  bold  mangles, 
cneckerboards,  stepped  lines,  often  appended  with 
dots  are  repeated  in  a  wide,  often  paneled,  band 
which  encircles  bowl  intenors.  Design  aanu  mas 
extend  to  the  rim  or  just  below  a  framing  land  ji 
multiple  parallel  lines.  This  design  system  exmoits 
close  affinities  with  that  of  the  San  j  uan  late 
Puebio  II  early  Pueblo  111)  .kr.asazi  Tradition. 

b.  Tune:  A.D.  1225  to  A.D.  1350  iStubDs  and 
Stallings  1953:48).  “Indigeneous— 963  plus  to  1612 
plus;  best  between  1200  and  1350”  Brrtemitz 
1966:95). 

c.  The  lack  of  standardization  within  Santa  Fe  Blacn. 
on-White  has  been  the  source  of  confusion  ana 
speculation.  To  date,  conclusive  evidence  doe  not 
exist  which  points  to  a  temporal  and  sequential 
correlation  with  slip  color  and  its  presence  or 
absence.  However,  it  is  our  impression  based  upon 
data  recovered  from  LA  12511  and  LA  5014, 
that  the  white  slipped  varietv  of  Santa  Fe  Black 
on-White  may  be  a  holdover  to  an  earlier  ceramic 
expression  (probably  Kwahe’e  Blackon-H  hue  and 
its  local  antecendent,  Chacoan  PucdIo  II  white 
slipped  pottery),  and  mav  prove  to  be  the  earliest 
of  the  Santa  Fe  Black-on-White  vaneues. 

Wiyo  Black-on-White 

1.  Paste 

a.  Color:  uniform  light  brownish  grev  or  iignt  grevun 
buff.  Darker  and  more  brownish  colored  ore 
often  occurs. 

b.  Inclusions:  a  volcanic  glass,  either  pumice  or  vttnc 
tuff.  Both  are  easily  distinguished  bv  observing 
the  outcrop  or  hand  specimen.  However,  when 
crushed  and  used  as  temper  for  potterv.  thev  ip- 
pear  to  be  exactly  the  same  unless  larger  particles 
happen  to  exhibit  gross  attributes.  For  example 
the  finely  cellular  spongy  texture  of  pumice  couiu 
be  recognized  if  the  particle  sue  was  large  enougn 
Petrographic  analysis  mav  be  the  only  wav  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  pumice  from  vunc  tuff  bv  determining 
the  index  of  refraction  for  both  glasses  William  R 
Seager  1975:  personal  communication) .  In  iddi 
tion  to  the  finelv-cnished  volcanic  glass  intiusions. 
quartz  phenocrvsts,  which  occur  n  both  oumu  r 
and  vitric  tuff,  were  observed. 


c.  Texture:  in  ail  cases,  a  fine  texture:  partuir  ,ue  as 
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small  as  0.25  mm  and  smaller,  none  larger  than 
0.5  mm;  rarely  can  temper  particles  be  seen  with 
the  unaided  eye.  The  paste  appears  to  be  dense 
and  “soft”  or  “powdery.” 

d.  Fracture:  straight  to  slightly  uneven  (concave); 
fresh  break  softly  snaps  away  from  the  body;  the 
unweathered  surface  appears  to  be  fine  and 
smooth. 

e.  Hardness:  approximate  range  -  average  3.0  (Mohs’ 
Scale)  with  some  variation  to  either  side  of  the 
scale. 

2.  Surface  Features 

a.  Color:  exteriors  of  bowls  (and  probably  interiors 
of  jars,  although  none  were  observed  in  this  exca¬ 
vation  sample)  are  most  often  the  color  of  the  paste, 

ranging  from  a  brownish  grey  to  a  greyish  buff 
color. 

b.  Treatment:  exteriors  of  bowls  are  well-scraped  and 
smoothed,  although  some  exhibit  varying  degrees 
of  craftsmanship.  Interiors  of  bowls  are  well- 
scraped  and  smoothed,  the  result  often  being  a 
fine  self-slipped  surface.  Decorated  surfaces  are 
polished  over  the  paint  to  produce  a  lustrous  sur¬ 
face;  polish  streaks  and  weathering  affect  the  uni¬ 
formity.  Broad  parallel  painted  lines  and  inter¬ 
mittent  polishing  infrequently  occur  on  the  ex¬ 
teriors  of  bowls. 

c.  Slip:  a  thin  slip,  the  color  of  the  paste  clay,  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  bowl  interiors.  The  self-slipped  interior  is 
common. 

d.  Paint:  Carbon.  A  clear  strong  black  to  faded  grey¬ 
ish  black.  Luster  in  all  cases  is  due  to  polishing. 

e.  Vessel  Form:  bowl  shapes  are  predominant.  Small 
jars  and  dippers  are  known.  Ollas  have  not  been 
reported  (Stubbs  and  Stallings  1953).  Rims  are 
direct  and  rounded  or  pinched.  Everted  rims  of 
varying  degrees  are  common  and  often  exhibit  a 
painted  rimline. 

3.  Comment 

a.  Design  System:  exhibits  strong  affinities  to  Santa 
Fe  Black-on-White.  Heavy  linework  coupled  with 
bold  geometric  solids  drawn  out  in  a  paneled  band 
which  encircles  bowl  interiors.  Design  band  begins 
just  below  the  rim  or  below  a  single  broad  framing 
line.  This  design  system,  as  that  of  Santa  Fe  Black- 
on-White,  exhibits  close  affinities  to  a  San  Juan 
Anasazi  Tradition. 

b.  Time:  “  Indigenous— 963  plus  to  1581  plus;  best 
between  1300  and  about  1400”  (Bretemitz  1966: 
104). 

c.  In  terms  of  technology  and  style,  there  appears  to 
be  a  direct  line  of  influence  from  Santa  Fe  Black- 
on-White  to  the  development  of  Wiyo  Black-on- 
White.  Tree  ring  dates  suggest  that  Wiyo  Black-on- 
White  continued  in  use  later  than  Santa  Fe  Black- 
on-White  (Bretemitz  1966).  However,  at  Pindi 
Pueblo,  Stubbs  and  Stallings  (1953:15)  report, 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  pueblo’s  existence,  a 
secondary  rise  of  Santa  Fe  Black-on-White.  This 


secondary  occurrence  of  Santa  Fe  Biack-on-White 
would  have  to  have  occurred  sometime  during  the 
mid-14th  century;  therefore,  indicating  its  con¬ 
tinued  contemporaneity  with  Wiyo  Black-on- 
White. 

UTHIC  ANALYSIS:  METHODOLOGY 

Attributes  and  divisions  monitored  during  the  lithic 
analysis  were  chosen  because  of  their  potential  for  yield¬ 
ing  information  on  functional  activities  on  both  the 
inter-  and  intra-site  levels.  They  include  material  type, 
presence  or  absence  of  cortex,  cores,  heat  treatment, 
whole  flakes,  partial  flakes,  nondiagnostic  shatter,  blades, 
pressure  flakes,  reduction  assemblages,  and  wear  on  flake 
tools,  bifaces,  hammerstones  and  ground  stone.  Specific 
reduction  techniques  were  not  monitored  beyond  the 
limits  of  these  attributes.  It  is  felt  that  specific  reduction 
techniques,  as  observable  in  the  archeological  record,  are 
not  necessarily  cultural  but  will  vary  according  to  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  available  lithic  material  types 
and  hammerstones,  the  ability  and  personal  technique  of 
the  knapper,  and  the  intended  function  of  the  flake  tool. 

A  classification  of  lithic  material  types  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  for  the  White  Rock  Canyon  area  (Warren,  Volume 

1),  and  was  utilized  in  this  analysis  for  green  banded 
obsidian  (3526),  obsidian  tinged  with  reddish  brown 
(3521)  and  chalcedony  with  milky  white  and  other  in¬ 
clusions  (1215).  The  type  of  material  for  all  other  lithics 
was  monitored  by  gross  categories  (chert,  chalcedony, 
obsidian,  etc.).  With  one  exception  from  LA  5014,  the 
chert  and  chalcedony  were  of  the  Pedemal  variety. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  cortex  was  monitored 
with  regard  to  three  avenues  of  potential  information: 

1)  That  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  within  the 
site  assemblage  would  indicate  whether  the  inhabitants 
were  quarrying  specific  source  areas  and  preparing  cores 
and  preforms  at  the  source,  or  gathering  core  material 
at  random  and  preparing  them  on  site. 

2)  To  further  complement  the  data  regarding  source 
areas,  the  cortex  was  examined  for  wear  caused  by  water 
action  (stream  tumbling,  etc.)  and  distinguished  from 
that  which  exhibited  no  wear,  or  wear  formed  by  other 
weathering  activities. 

3)  The  presence  or  absence  of  cortex  on  those  lithics 
which  exhibited  utilization  in  the  form  of  retouch,  or 
wear  patterns,  was  noted  in  an  attempt  to  determine  the 
frequency  of  cortex  used  as  backing. 

Debitage  was  divided  into  two  general  categories: 
whole  flakes,  and  partial  flakes  or  nondiagnostic  shatter. 
Whole  flakes  were  defined  as  those  pieces  of  debitage 
which  possess  a  platform  and  a  hinge,  step,  or  feather 
termination.  This  category  was  further  subdivided  into 
those  flakes  thought  to  have  been  formed  by  pressure 
and  blades.  Pressure  flakes  were  defined  by  the  following 
attributes: 

1)  Relative  thinness  in  comparison  to  the  rest  of  the 
specific  assemblage. 

2)  A  salient  bulb  of  force. 

3)  Length  being  generally  twice  the  width. 

4)  A  ridge  located  centrally  along  the  long  axis  of  the 
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dorsal  surface  (Crabtree  1972:15). 

Blades  were  defined  as  specialized  flakes  with  parallel 
or  subparallel  lateral  edges;  the  length  being  equal  to  or 
more  than  twice  the  width  (Crabtree  1972:42). 

Partial  flakes  are  those  pieces  of  debitage  which  did 
not  meet  the  criteria  for  whole  flakes.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  analysis,  partial  flakes  were  included  in  the  same 
category  as  those  angular  fragments  which  resulted  from 
internal  fracturing  of  the  core  material  and  were  detach¬ 
ed  during  the  reduction  process.  Such  angular  fragments 
are  referred  to  here  as  non-diagnostic  shatter. 

It  was,  at  times,  possible  to  isolate  a  “reduction 
assemblage”  within  a  specific  spatial  provenience.  Ideal¬ 
ly,  such  an  assemblage  would  include  a  core,  whole 
flakes  with  cortex,  whole  flakes  without  cortex,  partial 
flakes  and  non-diagnostic  shatter,  bifaces,  or  attempts  at 
bifaces  as  well  as  hammerstones,  etc.  A  reduction  assem¬ 
blage  of  this  nature  is  produced  when  the  manufacture 
of  bifaces  is  the  primary  motive.  The  production  of 
simple  flake  tools  is  less  apt  to  produce  an  assemblage 
similar  in  either  morphology  or  volume.  Thus,  a  lithic 
reduction  assemblage  refers  to  the  material  recovered 
from  a  locus  of  biface  manufacture. 

All  of  the  debitage  was  examined  for  wear.  Because 
the  artifacts  were  not  bagged  individually,  wear  patterns 
were  monitored  with  considerable  caution.  While  abra¬ 
sion  in  the  form  of  edge  rounding,  polishing  and  striae 
were  monitored  when  macroscopicaily  obvious,  little 
credence  was  given  to  this  type  of  wear  when  viewed 
microscopically  (20x  and  40x).  Thus,  the  position  and 
edge  orientation  of  a  regular  series  of  microflake  scars 
became  the  major  focus  of  the  wear  pattern  analysis 
(see  Tringham  et  aL  1974).  Inference  concerning  the 
method  of  utilization  of  any  particular  tool  waj  based 
upon  the  following  criteria. 

Cutting:  bifacial  micro  flake  removal  will  tend  to  be 
oriented  at  a  diagonal  in  one  direction  to  the  edge.  Often 
one  side  will  exhibit  more  microflake  removal  than  the 
other.  Polishing  and  rounding  of  high  points  will  some¬ 
times  occur.  If  the  cutting  was  limited  to  soft  material, 
polishing  may  also  occur  on  low  points.  Striae  may  oc¬ 
cur  parallel  to  the  edge. 

Sawing:  bifacial  microflake  scars  will  be  oriented  in 
all  directions  to  the  edge.  Distribution  of  microflake 
scars  will  be  oriented  in  all  directions  to  the  edge.  Dis¬ 
tribution  of  microflake  scars  will  tend  to  be  equal  on 
either  side  of  the  edge.  Polishing  and  rounding  may  be 
found  on  high  points. 

Scraping:  unifacial  microflake  removal  perpendicular 
to  the  edge.  Rounding,  squaring  and  polishing  of  the 
utilized  edge  may  also  appear.  Striae  will  tend  to  be  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  edge. 

Drilling  or  Engraving:  projection  or  acuminates 
(Crabtree  1972:33)  displaying  rounding,  polishing,  stria- 
tions  or  microflake  removal. 

Chopping:  edges  which  exhibit  battering. 

Bifaces  and  other  prepared  tools  were  examined  for 
wear  using  the  same  criteria.  However,  it  was  often 
difficult  to  distinguish  microflake  removal  from  inten¬ 
tional  retouch. 

Hammerstones  were  identified  by  the  occurrence  of 


battering  wear  on  one  or  more  surfaces.  Ground  stone 
was  inspected  for  intendonal  shaping,  polish,  functional 
battering,  presence  of  pecking  scars  and  directional 
striae.  Axes  and  other  stone  implements  were  examined 
in  a  similar  fashion. 

On  those  Lithics  exhibiting  cutting,  scraping  or  sawing 
wear,  the  angle  of  the  worn  edge  was  monitored  as  being 
either  more  than  or  less  than  45  degrees.  In  the  site  dis¬ 
cussion,  those  with  an  obtuse  angle  are  noted.  The  re¬ 
mainder  may  be  presumed  to  possess  an  acute  angle. 

BONE  ANALYSIS 

The  faunal  remains  excavated  from  sites  LA  12512, 
LA  5013,  LA  12522,  and  LA  5014  were  shown  to  Dr. 
Volney  W.  Howard  Jr.,  Associate  Professor,  Animal 
Science  Department,  New  Mexico  State  University.  The 
following  observations  are  his  comments  concerning  the 
analysis  of  twenty-two  bone  specimens. 

Due  to  the  nature  and  preservation  of  the  sample. 
Dr.  Howard  was  unable  to  identify  and  classify  the  spe¬ 
cies  and  genus  of  each  specimen.  However,  using  gross 
attributes,  he  was  able  to  superficially  assign  each  bone 
the  biological  taxon  of  “family.” 

Dr.  Howard  had  some  doubt  as  to  the  relative  age  of 
some  of  the  specimens,  which  he  felt  did  not  appear  to 
be  old  (utilized  by  prehistoric  peoples).  His  opinion  was 
based  on  the  color,  texture  and  friability  of  the  bone. 
However,  the  placement  of  these  bone  specimens  within 
their  respective  sites  indicates  that  they  were  in  context 
and  have  a  good  possibility  of  being  directly  associated 
with  a  prehistoric  situation.  Factors  which  may  account 
for  newer  bone  being  found  in  context  are  rodent  bur¬ 
rowing  and  erosion. 

The  following  is  a  breakdown,  site  by  site,  of  the 
twenty-two  specimens  recovered  during  the  project. 

LA  12512 

Grid  D10-1-1 

Rodent  —  family  Sciuridae(?)  (Squirrel)  lower 
incisor 

Rodent  —  family  (?)  scapula 
Feature  1-3-1 

Rodent  —  family  (?)  two  femur  fragments 

All  specimens  are  thought  to  be  intrusive. 

LA  12522 

Feature  6-1-1 

Deer  —  Odocoileus  sp.  (probably  Mule  deer) 
phalange 

Feature  1-1-2 

Turkey  —  MeUgris  sp.  (Merriams  turkey?) 
clavicle 

Rabbit  —  Sylvilagus  sp.  (Cottontail)  femur 

Rodent  —  Family  (?)  ulna 

Deer  —  Odocoileus  nemionus ?  or  Pronghorn 
Antelope  —  Antilocapra  americana •  burned 
tibia  or  fibia 

LA  5014 

Grid  1-30-3-1 

Rabbit  -  Syivilagus  sp.  (Cottontail)  pelvic  girdle 

Squirrel  —  Family  Sciuridae  rostrum 

Grey  fox,  porcupine,  or  raccoon  —  Family 
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Erethizontidae  pelvic  girdle 
Gopher  —  Family  Geomyidae  —  left  side  of 
mandible 


Feature  8-1-1 

Deer  —  Odocoileus  hemtonus ?  (Mule 
femur  fragment  [ burned) 

Feature  6-1-7 

Rabbit  -  Sylvtlagus  sp.  (Cottontail) 
girdle  (burned) 


deer) 


pelvic 


Feature  10-1-1  , 

Deer  -  Odocoileus  sp.  (probably  Mule  deer) 
tooth -hypsodent  and  selenodont,  probably 


from  young  animal 


Feature  11-1-1  . 

Coyote  or  dog  —  Family  Camdae  —  left  ubia 
(2  fragments) 


Grid  K27-1-1 

Large  bird  —  turkey,  hawk  or  eagle 


Feature  9-4-1 

Coyote  or  dog  —  Family  Canidae  or  immature 
Deer  —  Odocoileus  hemtonus ?  or  immature 
Pronghorn  Antelope  —  Antilocapra  amen- 
cana  —  rib-  fragment. 


LA  5013 

Feature  1-2-1 

Deer  _  Odocoileus  hemtonus ?  or  Pronghorn  .Ante¬ 
lope  —  Antilocapra  americana  —  femur  fragment 
(burned). 

FLOTATION:  LA  12511,  LA  12512,  LA  12522, 

LA  5013,  LA  5014 

There  have  been  a  number  of  ethnobotanical  studies 
in  the  area  and  in  nearby  areas  with  similar  ecozones 
(Lange  1959:  Curtin  1965:  and  Whiting  1966).  However, 
assigning  uses  or  assuming  climatic  conditions  from  the 
data  recovered  in  this  study  is  speculative  at  best.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  information  will  add  to  the  existing  data 
on  vegetal  remains  from  archeological  sites  in  the  area. 


allowing  more  conclusive  statements  to  be  made  in  the 
future. 

The  flotation  samples  from  LA  12511,  LA  12522. 
LA  5013  and  LA  5014,  were  assigned  Lab  Flotation 
Numbers  and  processed.  LA  12511  samples  yielded  no 
identifiable  vegetal  material.  The  results  from  the  re¬ 
maining  three  sites  are  summarized  in  Table  2.1.  Corn¬ 
cob  remains  were  found  in  LA  12522  and  are  treated 
separately  in  Table  2.2.  We  were  unable  to  positively 
identify  five  distinctive  genera,  but  have  provided 
drawings. 

Due  to  problems  of  erosion,  alluvial  deposition,  ro¬ 
dent  disturbance,  and  generally  shallow  fill,  it  was  felt 
that  only  charred  remains  should  be  considered  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  sites’  occupations.  For  this  reason,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  its  extremely  good  condition,  the  Astragalus 
mollissimus,  FS-19,  was  considered  modem. 

The  seed  depicted  in  Drawing  No.  1  is  most  likely  of 
the  Family  Chenopodiaceae.  It  has  a  pronounced  raphe 
and  is  internally  convolute.  Due  to  its  charred  condition, 
the  coat  surface  texture  could  not  be  determined. 

Drawing  No.  2  shows  the  granular  seed  coat  which 
was  apparent  even  though  charred.  The  specimen  was  or¬ 
bicular  and  had  a  rounded  hilum.  No  other  features  were 
noticeable. 

Drawing  No.  3  shows  a  spatulate  shaped  seed  with  a 
very  smooth  coat.  Hvlum  and  raicropyle  were  not  vis¬ 
ible. 

The  remains  drawn  in  No.  4  seem  to  be  pods;  nar¬ 
rowly  eliptical  and  laterally  involute.  Funiculi  were  not 
present,  but  there  were  negative  impressions  which  may 
have  housed  seeds.  The  tissue  was  noticeably  thickened 
with  an  undulating  exterior  surface. 

Drawing  No.  5  shows  what  is  most  likely  a  fragment, 
as  there  were  no  identifiable  features  to  aid  in  identifi- 


TABLE  2.1 


FLOTATION  RESULTS  FROM  NMSU-COCHITI  PROJECT 


SITE 

SPEC.  NO. 

PROV. 

IDENTIFICATION 

.AMT.  CONDITION 

LA  12522 

Feature  7-3-1 

Firepit  30cm 

Com  kernels  —  Zea  sp. 

Q 

Charred,  fragment 

Unid.  “pods”  —  see  drawing  No.  4 

16 

Charred 

Unid.  seed  —  see  drawing  No.  3 

O 

Charred 

Bark  —  Juniperus  sp. 

I 

Charred 

LA  5014 

1-32 

50cm  —  grid 

Chenopodium  sp. 

1 

Chan-ed,  fragment 

Feature  9 

Cist  B-l 

Unid.  seed  —  see  drawing  No.  2 

2 

Charred 

Unid.  seed  —  see  drawring  No.  5 

1 

Charred,  fragment 

Unid.  seed  —  see  drawing  No.  1 

1 

Charred 

Feature  13 

Firepit 

Juniper  twig  —  Juniperus  sp. 

1 

Charred 

Pine  bark  —  Pinus  sp. 

O 

Charred 

Feature  14 

Firepit 

Wooley  loco  seed  —  Astragalus 
mollissimus 

1 

Uncharred 

Feature  9 

Firepit  J 

Pine  bark  —  Pinus  ponderosa 

o 

Charred 

LA  5013 

Feature  1-7-4 

Firepit 

Juniper  seed  —  Juniperus  sp. 

11 

Charred,  whole,  fragment 

Unid.  seed  —  see  drawing  No.  1 

1 

Charred 

Goose-foot  —  Chenopodium  fremonti 

o 

Charred 

27 
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cation.  The  shape  is  distinctive,  however,  and  could  be  a 
helpful  clue. 

There  were  no  remains  of  corn  found  in  LA  5014  or 
5013;  but  both  kernel  and  cob  fragments  were  recovered 
from  LA  12522.  Because  of  the  lack  of  evidence,  intra¬ 
site  comparison  is  impossible,  but  by  following  the  for¬ 
mat  for  cob  attribute  analysis  used  by  Ford  (1968), 
intersite  comparisons  in  the  Cochid  area  can  be  made. 

Generally,  there  was  a  noticeable  lack  of  organic 
material  to  be  analyzed.  Whether  this  is  characteristic 
of  the  sites  excavated  or  due  to  the  sampling  and  proces¬ 
sing  techniques  cannot  be  determined  without  further 
work  in  the  area  with  comparable  sites. 


TABLE  2.2 

CORN  COBS  FROM  A  LA  12522  HEARTH 
(Feature  6-3-2) 

ROWS  MAX.  MIN.  X-SECTION  LENGTH  AREA  FORM 

8  1.5cm  1.2cm  E  1.3cm 

8  1.4cm  .7cm  E  3.0cm 

—  —  —  —  1.4cm 

—  —  —  -  1.6cm 

—  —  —  —  .7cm 

—  —  —  —  .5cm 

Key  to  symbols:  E  (elliptical) 

IM  (incomplete,  mid-section  present) 

IT  (incomplete,  tip  end  present) 
a  (agar) 


5. 


x  40 


FIG.  2.1  Seed  Pod  Drawings 
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Chapter  3 

Description  of  Five  Sites  in  White  Rock  Canyon: 

LA  5013,  LA  5014,  LA  12511,  LA  12512  and  LA  12522 


KARL  W.  LAUMBACH,  TONI  SUDAR-MURPHY,  BILLY  J.  NAYLOR  and  SHIRLEY  A.  ROREX 


LA  5013 

Introduction 

LA  5013  was  a  single  component  semisubterranean 
structure.  It  was  constructed  of  dry  laid  basalt  clasts 
with  a  boulder  in  the  existing  hill  being  incorporated  in 
the  fourth  wall.  Excavation  began  April  3,  1975,  and 
was  completed  on  April  9,  1975.  The  elevation  of  LA 
5013  is  5290  ft  above  sea  level. 

LA  5013  lies  200  meters  upstream  from  the  mouth  of 
Medio  Canyon  and  50  meters  from  the  west  bank  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  Basalt  talus  rising  sharply  to  mesa  tops  on 
either  side  of  the  river  creates  a  canyon  approximately 
300  meters  deep.  The  soil  ranges  from  sandy  loam  to 
sand  at  water’s  edge.  The  long  axis  of  the  structure  is 
oriented  64  degrees  east  of  true  north  and  is  located  on 
a  30  degree  slope. 

Method  of  Excavation 

During  the  initial  survey  it  was  noted  that  the  fill  of 
LA  5013  was  probably  very  shallow  and  excavation  was 
undertaken  with  this  in  mind.  The  First  5cm  of  Gil  con¬ 
sisted  of  accumulated  crusty  lichen,  snake  weed,  rabbit¬ 
brush,  side  oat  grama  grass,  loco  weed,  in  addition  to  a 
large  amount  of  rubble  from  the  walls.  This  first  level 
was  removed  by  trowel.  Subsequent  levels  were  trowelled 
and  shoveled  by  10cm  levels. 

Troweling  the  first  5cm  and  finding  no  floor,  a  test 
pit  50cm  square  was  sunk  at  that  level  about  mid-room. 
At  a  depth  of  10cm,  one  chert  flake  was  recovered. 
After  lengthening  the  test  pit  30cm  toward  the  southeast 
wall,  charcoal  and  two  small  round,  smooth  river  cobbles 
approximately  25.4cm  in  circumference  were  found  at 
the  30cm  level.  Six  or  eight  large  basalt  rocks  that  had 
been  part  of  a  wall  had  to  be  cleared  before  widening  the 
trench  to  0.9  meters  by  1 A  meters  by  1.8  meters.  At  the 
40cm  level,  a  piece  of  slab  metate  was  found.  The  entire 
room  was  cleared  at  the  40cm  level  before  the  second 
test  pit  was  started.  This  second  test  pit  revealed  the 
floor  5cm  to  10cm  below. 

A  fireplace  was  in  the  southwest  comer  with  a 
smooth,  slightly  raised  adobe  collar  incorporated  into 
the  floor.  Roots  growing  along  the  floor  had  done  some 
damage  to  its  surface,  but  what  remained  was  hard  and 
smooth  with  a  definite  ring  to  it  when  trowelled.  There 
was  a  slight  incline  or  ramp  in  the  floor  upward  to  the 
door  opening  on  the  east  end  of  the  room.  After  excava¬ 
tion  was  completely  accomplished,  sub-floor  was  tested, 
revealing  large  stones  under  the  ramp.  Carbonized  soil 
samples  were  taken  from  the  floor  and  firepit  for  flota¬ 
tion  and  Carbon  14  analysis. 


Architecture 

This  room  appears  to  be  D-shaped,  but  this  is  a  result 
of  the  45°  wall  slump  that  has  occurred.  Instead,  the 
room  formed  a  rough  rectangle.  The  north  and  south 
walls  were  3.1m  long.  The  east  and  west  walls  were 
1.65m  long.  The  walls  averaged  1.08m  in  height  and 
0.44m  in  width. 

Approximately  1.4  cubic  meters  of  wail  fall  were 
removed  from  the  fill  of  the  room.  This  material  would 
have  increased  the  wall  height  by  approximately  34cm 
or  to  a  total  average  height  of  1.42m. 

The  wall  construction  was  of  unaltered  basalt  clasts, 
mortared  and  randomly  chinked  with  basalt  fragments. 
The  room  was  semisubterranean  and  was  leveled  into 
sloping  ground,  the  north  wall  utilizing  an  existing  basalt 
boulder  with  additional  clasts  added  for  height.  Wall 
materials  are  available  on  location.  They  ranged  in  size 
from  10cm  by  10cm  to  2m  by  2m.  All  clasts  were  placed 
horizontally  and  the  walls  were  bonded.  There  was  no 
evidence  of  remodeling. 

The  entrance  was  in  the  east  wall,  slightly  raised  with 
stones  under  the  floor  surface,  forming  a  ramp. 

The  floor  was  hard  but  uneven  and  very  thin.  The 
floor  had  to  be  protected  with  back  Gil  dirt  during  exca¬ 
vation  as  pieces  of  the  floor  would  pop  off  when  exposed 
to  the  air  and  to  the  pressure  of  a  person  walking  on 
them. 

The  adobe-lined,  collared  hearth  was  in  the  southwest 
comer  of  the  room.  It  was  70cm  long,  45cm  wide,  and 
10cm  deep.  The  collar  blended  into  the  floor.  The 
interior  was  filled  with  grey  ash  and  a  few  pieces  of  char¬ 
coal.  There  was  an  elongated  basalt  clast  across  the  front 
and  four  pot  supports  on  the  interior. 

Ceramics 

Total  Sherds  No.  % 


Tewa  Polychrome  1  100.0 


Sakona  Black-on-Tan  and  Sakona  Polychrome  mark 
the  beginning  of  the  post-A.D.  1650  historic  Tewa 
ceramics.  Differing  from  its  prehistoric  antecedent, 
Sankawi  Black -on-Cream,  in  its  keeled  rim  style  (Harlow 
1973:Fig.  16),  it  is  the  addition  of  red  slip  to  the  rare 
polychrome  form  of  this  type  that  ultimately  develops 
Tewa  Polychrome.  The  latter  differs  from  its  prede¬ 
cessor  in  that  interiors  of  bowls  are  red  slipped  or  left 
unslipped.  Sakona  Polychrome  is  white  slipped  on  bowl 
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interiors  (Harlow  1973 :28)._Thc  distinctive  keel  of  the 
rim  continues  in  the  Tewa  Polychrome  bowl  forms. 

Sakona  Polychrome  was  not  manufactured  after  A.D. 
1700,  whereas  Tewa  Polychrome  continued  to  be  made 
up  to  A.D.  1730  (Harlow  1973:28). 

Lithics 

No  prepared  or  worn  flake  tools  were  found  in  the 
lithic  assemblage.  The  assemblage  indicates  that  some 
core  reduction  did  occur  within  the  confines  of  the 
room.  The  chalcedony  core  and  associated  debitage  was 
in  the  upper  fill  and  therefore,  not  in  good  context. 
However,  the  quantity  of  cortex  bearing  and  noncortex 
bearing  obsidian  Oakes  in  floor  context  is  indicative  of  a 
reduction  sequence.  The  material  had  probably  been 
gathered  locally  as  all  cortex  was  waterwom. 

A  slab  metate  fragment  was  also  found  in  the  upper 
fill  associated  with  wall  fall.  Due  to  the  proximity  of  this 
site  to  LA  5014,  where  slab  metates  are  common,  it  is 


thought  that  the  fragment  had  been  collected  and  utilized 
as  wall  material  by  the  inhabitants  of  LA  5013. 

Comments 

Structures  of  mortared  unmodified  basalt  clasts  are 
common  in  White  Rock  Canyon.  Man y  of  them  utilize 
large  basalt  boulders  as  a  portion  of  the  wall.  Sherds 
belonging  to  either  the  Glaze  or  Historic  periods  are 
usually  associated  with  these  structures.  They  are  also 
generally  larger  rooms  than  those  constructed  prior  to 
A.D.  1350.  The  corner  fireplace  may  also  be  a  temporal 
indicator  (post  -1540)  as  corner  fireplaces  were  the  norm 
for  Spanish  domiciles,  although  they  are  occasionally 
reported  in  prehistoric  Glaze  period  sites  (Lange  1968: 
88).  It  is  suspected  that  a  ventilator  or  chimney  was 
built  into  the  wall  directly  behind  the  fire  hearth,  but 
the  slumped  condition  of  the  wall  made  this  impossible 
to  determine. 

The  data  recovered  from  LA  5013  indicate  that  it 
was  occupied  after  A.D.  1650.  This  assumption  is  based 
on  one  sherd  of  Tewa  Polychrome  recovered  from  the 


FEATURE  I  LA  5013 

A.  Adobe  lined  pit 
8.  Entrance 


FIG.  3.1  LA  5013  Feature  1,  plan  view  and  cross  section 
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TABLE  3.1 

LTTHIC  ASSEMBLAGE— LA  5013 


WF  WF 

with  without 

Cortex  Cortex 


PForND  PForND 

Shatter  Shatter  Cores 

with  without  with 

Cortex  Cortex  Cortex 


Cores  Material 

without  in  Total 

Cortex  Assemblage 


MATERIAL 


No.  %  No.  %  No.  %  No.  %  No.  %  No.  %  No.  V 


Obsidian  7  53.8  1  7.7  2  15.4  3  23.1  -  -  13  a9-1 

Obsidian  (green  banded)  —  —  —  —  -  -  ~  -  -  —  —  —  0  0.0 

Chalcedony  with  milky  —  —  —  —  3  60.0  1  20.0  1  20.0  —  —  5  22.7 

white  Sc  other  inclusions 

Basalt  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  _  o  0.0 

Chert  4  100.0  -  -  -  -  4  18.2 

Rhyolite  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  0  0.0 

Quartzite  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  __  —  0  0.0 

Silidfied  Wood  —  -  —  —  —  —  —  __  __  —  0  0.0 

KEY:  WF  -  whole  fl^e 
PF  -  partial  flake 
ND  -  nondiaanostic 


surface  and  the  architectural  features.  LA  5013  probably 
represents  a  Pueblo  V  Period  field  house  associated  with 
one  of  the  large  pueblos  in  the  area.  However,  it  is  equally 
possible  that  it  was  utilized  by  non-Indians  due  to  the 


presence  of  the  comer  fireplace.  No  metal  or  other  mate¬ 
rial  of  non-Indian  origin  was  recovered.  Unfortunately 
the  scarcity  of  artifacts  and  flotation  specimens  leaves 
open  for  question  the  economic  function  of  this  site. 


LA  5014 
PUEBLO  MEOIO 
Introduction 

LA  5014  is  located  at  the  mouth  of  Medio  Canyon  in 
White  Rock  Canyon,  several  kilometers  upstream  from 
the  modem  pueblo  of  Cochiti.  The  site  is  adjacent  to  the 
Cochiti-Frijoles  trail.  This  ancient  trail  joins  the  Cochiti 
area  to  Frijoles  Canyon,  which  is  now  a  part  of  the  Ban- 
delier  National  Monument.  It  also  provides  the  easiest 
means  of  access  to  Pueblo  Medio. 

The  site  was  inhabited  in  the  Coalition  Period,  which 
began  ca.  A.D.  1200  and  ended  ca.  A.D.  1325  (Wendorf 
1954:200-227).  More  specifically,  the  ceramics  belong 
to  the  “Santa  Fe  Period,”  during  which  the  innovation 
of  carbon  paint  decoration  occurred  in  the  nonhem  Rio 
Grande  Valley. 

The  pueblo  was  constructed  on  a  sloping  sandy  ridge 
formed  by  an  outcrop  of  fine-grained  basait  in  the  canyon 
bottom.  A  sandy  juniper  forest  is  terminated  to  the  north 
after  approximately  150  meters  by  the  sheer  basalt  talus 


of  White  Rock  Canyon.  To  the  south,  the  ridge  is  ab¬ 
ruptly  ended  by  the  outcrop  of  basalt  which  caused  its 
formation.  This  outcrop  drops  sharply  and  overlooks 
the  sand  and  cobble  beach  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Pueblo  Medio  consists  of  two  roomblocks.  The  large 
western  roomblock  is  made  up  of  12  contiguous  rooms, 
including  a  circular  subterranean  feature  which  is  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  southeastern  comer  of  the  roomblock. 
The  eight  westernmost  rooms  are  in  a  double  row  with 
each  partition  wall  abutting  a  common  center  wall.  The 
remaining  rooms  are  on  the  southern  and  eastern  edge  of 
the  roomblock  extending  lineally  to  the  east.  The  smaller 
eastern  roomblock  consists  of  three  lineally  arranged 
rooms.  It  is  laid  out  on  approximately  die  same  east- 
west  axis  as  the  western  roomblock.  Specific  orientation 
was  110  degrees  east  of  true  north  for  the  eastern  room- 
block  and  65  degrees  east  of  true  north  for  the' western 
roomblock.  Magnetic  deviation  for  the  area  according  to 
USGS  quadrangle  maps  was  13.5  degrees.  To  the  south, 
and  separated  architectuaily  from  the  roomblocks,  a 
circular  subterranean  kiva  is  associated  with  each  room- 
block.  North  of  the  roomblocks  is  a  sherd  and  lithic 
scatter  approximately  10m  wide  and  70m  long  which 
runs  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  roomblocks. 
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FIG.  3.2  LA  5014  Site  Map 
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Method  of  Excavation 

A  system  of  one  meter  grids  was  established  over  the 
sherd  and  lithic  scatter  on  the  north  side  of  the  room- 
blocks.  This  was  done  to  facilitate  control  of  both  surface 
collections  and  trenching.  A  baseline  was  set  up  from  a 
point  13  meters  north  and  10  meters  west  of  the  north¬ 
western  corner  of  the  larger  roomblock.  Divisions  on  the 
north-south  baseline  were  lettered,  while  the  east-west 
divisions  were  numbered.  Thus,  the  one  meter  grid  in  the 
extreme  northwest  corner  was  labeled  Al.  This  grid 
system  is  oriented  65  degrees  east  of  true  north  along  its 
numerical  axis. 

Surface  collections  were  in  Grids  Cll  through  C22, 
Dll  through  D22,  Ell  and  Fll,  and  E12  and  F12. 
These  grids  were  adjacent  to  the  western  roomblock. 
Collections  were  also  taken  from  Grids  F38  through  F46 
and  H38  through  H46,  adjacent  to  the  eastern  room- 
block.  These  collections  were  taken  to  gain  differential 
control  over  artifacts  with  a  designated  stratum  and  in 
the  hope  of  recognizing  both  functional  and  temporal 
variations  between  the  roomblocks. 

A  meter-wide  trench  was  excavated  from  the  sherd 
and  lithic  scatter  into  the  eastern  edge  of  the  western 
roomblock.  This  trench  began  in  Grid  £27  and  ter¬ 
minated  in  Grid  K.27.  Fill  was  shoveled  out  in  arbitrary 
ten  centimeter  levels  and  screened.  The  material  was 
bagged  according  to  grid  and  depth.  The  ten  centi¬ 


meter  levels  were  instituted  to  maintain  control  over 
both  obsidian  and  ceramics  as  the  favorable  location  of 
the  site  offered  the  possibility  of  an  .Archaic  or  at  least 
pre-pueblo  occupation. 

Other  reasons  for  the  trenching  included  the  possible 
location  of  rooms  not  identifiable  from  the  surface  and 
the  definition  of  outdoor  hearths  or  any  other  type  of 
activity  area.  This  trench  was  taken  down  to  sterile  soil. 

Later,  an  additional  trench  perpendicular  to  the  first 
was  excavated.  This  trench  began  in  Grid  127  and  ter¬ 
minated  in  Grid  134.  The  primary  motive  for  this  trench 
was  to  determine  if  the  roomblocks  were  indeed  sepa¬ 
rated.  They  were. 

Three  natural  soil  strata  differentiated  by  color  were 
defined  in  the  trenches.  Soil  and  pollen  samples  were 
taken  from  each.  The  strata  were  recorded. 

Eleven  rooms  were  excavated.  Sampling  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  desire  to  excavate  as  many  contiguous  rooms 
as  possible  and  by  the  presence  of  rather  large  juniper 
trees  growing  immediately  in  the  roomblocks.  The  rooms 
were  well  defined  from  the  surface  in  most  cases.  They 
had  been  surface  rooms  constructed  of  coursed  adobe. 
Vertical  basalt  clasts  had  been  set  in  trenches  as  founda¬ 
tion  stones  for  the  walls.  Unfortunately,  all  of  the  adobe 
walls  had  been  washed  away,  leaving  only  the  vertical 
basalt  clasts  to  define  the  room  perimeters. 


TRENCH  27  GRIDS  G  a  H 

A.  Level  A  alluvial  sand  ~  heavy  clay 

B.  Level  B  alluvial  sand 

C.  Level  C  coarsed  alluvial  sand 

D.  Original  surface 

E.  Trench  floor 

F.  Sterile  soil 
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FIG.  3.3  LA  5014  Trench  27  —profile  between  Grids  G  and  H 
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Each  room  was  assigned  a  feature  number  according 
to  the  order  in  which  it  was  dug.  Initiailv,  test  pits  were 
dug  to  find  the  floor.  The  intention  was  to  then  deter¬ 
mine  what  constitutes  general  fill,  floor  fill,  and  floor 
contact  and  peel  off  the  designated  layers.  As  fate  would 
have  it,  this  technique  was  not  applicable  to  the  situation. 
In  almost  all  cases,  the  floors  had  completely  eroded 
away.  It  was  found  that  the  original  floor  surfaces  had 
been  a  mere  five  to  ten  centimeters  below  the  present 
ground  surface.  This  was  determined  by  the  presence  of 
floor  features  and  their  stratigraphic  placement  in  the 
rooms.  When  this  problem  became  apparent,  rooms  were 
excavated  by  carefully  sweeping  down  and  scraping  the 
entire  surface.  We  were  rewarded  with  the  bottoms  of 
fire  pits  and  in  two  cases  small  fragments  of  the  floor 
were  cleared.  In  rooms  which  did  not  have  floor  fea¬ 
tures,  floor  was  defined  by  the  last  level  stratum  of  arti¬ 
facts.  Test  pits  and  trenches  were  excavated  in  all  of 
the  rooms  for  control.  Sterile  was  located  in  all  sections 
of  the  site,  but  due  to  time  limitations,  some  of  the  test¬ 
ing  was  limited  to  merely  defining  the  floor  or  living 
surface  in  the  manner  described.  In  all  cases,  artifacts 
were  bagged  in  ten  centimeter  levels  as  obsidian  was 
found  in  all  levels  down  to  sterile. 

Trenching  through  the  rows  of  basalt  clasts  in  some 
cases  revealed  an  adobe  base  for  the  vertical  clasts.  This 
adobe  had  probably  been  poured  around  the  clasts  after 
their  placement  in  a  trench.  In  most  cases,  however,  the 
adobe  was  absent  and  no  evidence  of  walls  could  be 
found  below  the  basalt  clasts. 

Pollen  and  flotation  samples  were  taken  from  the 
floors  and  hearths.  Because  of  the  eroded  condition  of 
some  of  the  floors  and  their  proximity  to  the  surface, 
pollen  samples  were  not  taken  in  some  cases.  In  the  case 
of  rooms  with  identifiable  floors,  pollen  samples  were 
taken  from  the  surface  down  to  sterile  in  10cm  levels.  A 
block  of  fill  was  always  left  in  one  comer  for  this  purpose. 

Testing  south  of  the  roombiocks  revealed  two  sub¬ 
terranean  kivas.  Each  was  situated  in  a  position  approxi¬ 
mating  the  midway  point  of  their  respective  roombiocks. 
The  eastern  kiva  designated  as  Feature  6,  was  completely 
excavated.  Initially,  a  quarter  of  the  structure  was  taken 
down  to  floor  level.  As  the  depth  of  this  feature  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  establish  a  long-range  pollen  curve, 
samples  were  taken  at  five  centimeter  intervals  from  the 
surface. 

It  had  been  noticed  that  the  artifact  density  had 
steadily  decreased  as  we  approached  floor  level.  Because 
of  this  observation,  the  remainder  of  the  fill  was  shoveled 
out  in  twenty  centimeter  levels  to  determine  if  such  a 
change  in  frequency  did  actually  occur. 

The  western  kiva  was  only  partially  excavated  due  to 
time  limitations.  A  trench  was  dug  to  floor  level  and  the 
fire  pit  and  one  wall  were  exposed.  Pollen  samples  were 
taken  and  the  trench  was  backfilled. 

A  circular  pit  feature  attached  to  the  southeastern 
comer  of  the  western  roomblock  was  also  excavated.  A 
quarter  of  the  structure  was  initially  excavated  and  the 
stratigraphy  recorded.  Pollen  and  soil  samples  were 
taken  from  each  defineable  strata.  Then  the  remainder 
of  the  room  was  taken  down  to  floor.  Pollen  and  flotation 
samples  were  taken  from  the  floors  of  each  of  these  sub¬ 
terranean  features. 


Architecture 

Eighteen  features  were  defined  in  ail.  Feature  4  was 
an  unsuccessful  test  pit  on  the  south  side  of  the  room- 
blocks  where  we  thought  there  were  surface  indications 
of  a  kiva.  This  feature  was  pronounced  defunct  and  will 
not  be  further  considered  here.  Feature  18  was  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  large  basalt  boulder  adjacent  to  the  southwestern 
comer  of  the  western  roomblock.  It  was  assigned  a  fea¬ 
ture  number  in  order  to  collect  the  sherd  and  lithic 
scatter  on  its  surface.  This  area  was  collected  so  that  it 
could  be  used  for  back  dirt  from  the  surrounding  features. 

Of  the  remaining  16  features,  three  are  subterranean, 
one  is  an  isolated  slab-lined  hearth,  eleven  are  surface 
rooms,  and  the  last  is  a  section  of  piaza  which  was  exca¬ 
vated  while  defining  room  features.  In  terms  of  basic 
construction  the  surface  rooms  may  be  considered  as  a 
whole. 

In  all  of  the  surface  rooms,  basalt  clasts  were  set 
vertically  as  a  base  for  coursed  adobe  walls.  It  is  probable 
that  trenches  were  dug  for  these  foundation  stones, 
although  there  was  no  positive  evidence  of  such  trenching. 
Adobe  footings  for  the  vertical  clasts  were  discovered  by 
trenching  in  Features  8,11  and  14.  This  adobe  extended 
from  the  midway  point  of  the  vertical  clasts  downward 
for  10cm  to  15cm  to  a  point  from  two  to  five  centi¬ 
meters  below  the  base  of  the  basalt  clasts.  On  a  hori¬ 
zontal  plane,  the  adobe  extended  from  five  to  ten  centi¬ 
meters  on  either  side  of  the  vertical  clasts.  The  surface 
formed  by  this  adobe  was  on  a  plane  with  the  floor 
level  as  estimated  by  floor  features  and  the  vertical  dis¬ 
tribution  of  artifacts.  From  this,  one  can  assume  that  the 
clasts  were  either  set  in  trenches  and  the  adobe  was 
poured  in  around  them  or  the  adobe  was  poured  and  the 
clasts  were  inserted  while  the  adobe  was  still  plastic. 

Evidently,  a  rather  specific  height  and  width  were 
required  for  the  basalt  foundation.  Clasts  averaged  20.6cm 
in  height  and  16.5cm  in  width.  In  situations  where  a 
single  clast  could  not  be  found  to  meet  the  qualifications, 
several  clasts  would  either  be  stacked  horizontally  or  set 
vertically  side-by-side  to  achieve  the  necessary  dimen¬ 
sions.  To  clarify  this  further,  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  clasts  in  the  north,  south,  and  east  walls  of 
Feature  10  were  placed  side-by-side  along  the  long  axis 
with  a  space  of  from  5cm  to  10cm  between  them-  This 
is  a  standard  foundation  technique  for  puddled  adobe 
walls.  However,  this  system  did  not  appear  elsewhere  in 
the  pueblo.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  Feature  10  was  by  far 
the  largest  room  in  the  pueblo  required  this  variance  in 
construction.  The  other  exception  to  the  rule  occurred 
in  the  east  wall  of  Feature  5  and  the  north  wall  of 
Feature  14.  There,  the  individual  clasts  were  set  with 
their  narrowest  edge  facing  into  the  room.  The  adobe 
bases  which  held  the  vertical  clasts  in  place  indicate  that 
the  actual  adobe  walls  averaged  26.5cm  in  width. 

The  rooms  were  all  rectangular  with  their  long  axes 
oriented  east-west.  The  dimensions  of  the  smallest  room 
were  2.65m  by  2.25m  (Feature  11)  and  the  largest  room 
was  3.70m  by  3.05m  (Feature  10).  The  average  size  of 
the  eleven  rooms  excavated  was  3.14m  by ,  2.36m. 

Of  the  eastern  roomblock,  portions  of  the  floor  were 
preserved  only  in  Feature  S.  Three  fragments,  each  aver¬ 
aging  15cm  in  diameter,  were  discovered  in  the  western 
half  of  the  room.  They  were  3cm  thick  and  were  con¬ 
structed  of  plastered  adobe.  As  in  Feature  14.  a  strip  of 
adobe  extended  along  the  south  wall  for  a  distance  of 
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A.  Slab  lined  firepit 

B.  Moulded  adobe  basin 

C.  Slab  feature 


D.  Trench 

£.  No  cultural  material 
F.  Sterile  soil 


FIG.  3.4  LA  3014  Feature  I,  plan  view  and  cross  sections 
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80cm.  This  strip  had  an  average  width  of  5cm.  Trenching 
showed  it  to  be  a  section  of  the  adobe  base  for  the  basalt 
footmgs.  It  was  from  10cm  to  15cm  in  depth  but  its 
surface  was  on  the  same  horizontal  plane  as  the  existing 
floor  fragments. 

Hearths 

The  hearths  varied  widely  in  both  location  and  con¬ 
struction  and  thus  merit  individual  attention. 

Two  hearths  were  present  in  the  eastern  roombiock. 
These  were  in  Features  1  and  8.  The  hearth  in  Feature  1 
was  located  against  the  south  wall.  It  was  rectangular 
and  constructed  of  vertical  basalt  slabs.  The  vertical 
basalt  clasts  which  made  up  the  south  wall  of  Feature  1 
were  incorporated  as  the  southern  wall  of  the  hearth. 
Two  additional  slabs  averaging  two  centimeters  in  thick¬ 
ness  lined  the  bottom.  Interior  measurements  for  the 
hearth  were  47cm  by  37cm  with  the  long  axis  oriented 
north-south.  The  vertical  slabs  had  evidently  been  inserted 
in  the  floor.  Unfortunately,  the  floor  was  completely 
eroded.  The  hearth  in  Feature  8  was  situated  near  the 
center  of  the  room.  Of  adobe  construction,  it  was  almost 


exactly  circular,  with  a  diameter  of  42cm.  However, 
because  of  erosion  only  the  bottom  10cm  remained. 
Any  lip  or  moulding  which  may  once  have  been  there 
had  been  destroyed.  A  single  triangular  slab  of  basalt 
had  been  placed  in  the  bottom. 

In  the  western  roombiock  only  three  of  the  eight 
excavated  rooms  contained  hearths,  and  one  of  these  is 
questionable. 

Excavations  in  Feature  12  revealed  a  circular  ash  stain 
with  a  triangular  slab  set  in  it.  The  stain  was  34cm  by 
25  cm  and  was  no  more  than  2cm  thick.  Evidently  the 
entire  pit  had  been  washed  away.  The  ash  stain  was  only 
10cm  below  the  present  day  ground  surface. 

Feature  15  had  two  such  circular  ash  stains,  one  at 
the  1 0cm  level  and  one  at  the  20cm  level.  The  ash  layer 
in  both  cases  averaged  2cm  to  5cm  thick.  The  upper  ash 
stain  measured  50cm  by  30cm,  while  the  lower  one 
measured  25cm  by  25cm.  Whether  these  were  actually 
the  remnants  of  hearths  is  questionable.  There  were  few 
fragments  of  fired  adobe  in  the  room  feature  and  both 
ash  lenses  lacked  the  horizontal  slabs  which  characterize 
the  other  hearths. 
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FEATURE  2  LA  5014 

A.  Presumed  floor  level 

B.  Test  trench 

FIG.  3.5  LA  5014  Feature  2.  plan  view  and  cross  section 
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The  hearth  in  Feature  14  was  situated  near  the  center 
of  the  room  and  was  unique  in  that  it  was  constructed  of 
both  slabs  and  adobe.  It  measured  53cm  by  54cm.  The 
south  and  east  rims  were  constructed  of  basalt  slabs  and 
were  set  at  a  90  degree  angle  to  each  other.  The  west  and 
north  rims  were  formed  by  a  rounded  adobe  rim  which 
curved  continuously  to  meet  the  south  and  east  rims. 
The  bottom  was  lined  with  three  basalt  slabs. 

The  isolated  slab  hearth  ( Feature  13)  is  considered 
to  be  later  than  the  occupation  of  LA  5014.  As  no  arti¬ 
facts  were  recovered  from  its  fill  we  cannot  be  certain, 
but  the  flotation  samples  analyzed  displayed  a  superior 
state  of  preservation  when  compared  to  those  taken 
from  the  pueblo  proper.  The  preservation  is  similar  to 
those  samples  analyzed  from  LA  5013,  an  adjacent  his¬ 
toric  period  site. 

In  Features  2  and  12  a  portion  of  the  southern  walls 
was  curved.  This  was  a  result  of  their  contiguity  with 
Feature  9,  which  was  a  circular  pit  structure  joined  to 
the  western  roomblock.  These  curved  walls  were  not 


constructed  of  single  vertical  clasts,  but  rather  of 
unshaped,  mortared,  horizontal  clasts  stacked  two  deep. 

The  western  roomblock  possessed  a  common  center 
wall  which  ran  from  east  to  west.  Rooms  were  built  con¬ 
tiguously  on  either  side  with  their  partition  wails  abutting 
this  common  wall.  This  wail  was  terminated  on  the  east¬ 
ern  side  by  Features  2  and  12,  which,  although  they 
were  contiguous  with  the  southern  line  of  rooms,  did 
not  possess  northern  wails.  There  were  four  rooms  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  common  wall  and  six,  possibly 
seven,  on  the  southern  side. 

Several  large  boulders  of  fine-grained  basalt  lie  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  southwest  of  the  western  roomblock.  These 
mark  the  beginning  of  the  basalt  ridge  and  effectively 
block  off  the  western  side  of  the  plane.  On  one  of  these 
boulders  were  two  petroglyphs.  an  anthropormorph  and 
serpent  figure. 

The  eastern  roomblock  consisted  of  three  contiguous 
rooms.  Tney  share  common  north  and  south  walls.  Each 
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FEATURE  3  LA  5014 

A.  Moulded  adobe  basin 

B.  Test  trench 

C.  Sterile  soil 

FIG.  3.6  LA  5014  Feature  3,  plan  view  and  cross  section 
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partition  wall  abutted  the  longer  north  and  south  walls. 
An  additional  wall  joined  the  eastern  wall  of  the  room- 
block  and  ran  south  for  the  distance  of  one  meter.  How¬ 
ever,  it  did  not  connect  to  any  other  existing  walls.  The 
presence  of  a  large  juniper  tree  and  lack  of  time  pre¬ 
vented  further  investigation. 

.An  additional  line  of  basalt  clasts  was  found  six  meters 
to  the  east  of  the  eastern  roomblock.  This  “wall,” 
oriented  at  30  degrees  west  of  north,  connected  several 
large  bounders  and  was  18.3  meters  long,  it  terminated 
on  the  south  in  the  profusion  of  boulders  which  make 
up  the  basalt  ridge.  A  large  basalt  boulder  directly  east 
of  the  eastern  roomblock  marked  the  north  end  of  the 
“wall.”  The  term  wall  is  used  with  some  caution  because, 
although  the  clasts  were  in  alignment,  none  were  stacked. 

Due  to  the  eroded  state  of  the  rooms,  positive  evi¬ 
dence  of  entrances  was  not  found.  In  the  western  room- 
block,  Features  2  and  12  lacked  north  walls  and  the 
south  wall  was  missing  in  Feature  15.  The  other  features 
of  this  roomblock  gave  no  indications  of  ground  level 
entrances. 


In  the  eastern  roomblock.  the  basalt  foundation  stones 
were  absent  for  an  average  space  of  60cm  on  :ne  rasierr. 
side  of  the  north  walls  of  Features  1.  '  and  S.  it  helper 
or  no'  ’hesc  are  entrances  is  open  to  speculation  out  :nr 
consistency  of  this  gap  tn  the  three  contiguous  rooms 
makes  it  seem  probable. 

Room  Floors 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  floors  were  oaoiv 
eroded.  In  the  western  roomblock.  only  Feature  14  con¬ 
tained  a  remnant  of  the  floor.  This  remnant  was  con¬ 
structed  of  plastered  adobe  and  had  been  protected  bv 
its  proximity  to  the  slab  lined  hearth.  It  averaged  icm 
thick  and  had  been  placed  directly  on  the  sandv  clav 
subsoil.  An  additional  fragment  of  adobe  surface  was  dis¬ 
covered  adjacent  to  the  south  wall.  It  varied  from  3cm 
to  10cm  in  width  and  extended  along  the  wall  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  75cm.  It  was  undoubtedlv  the  base  for  the  basait 
foundation,  but  as  its  surface  was  at  the  same  level  as  :ne 
floor  remnant  found  near  the  hearth,  it  raav  oe  assumed 
that  it  was  also  a  section  of  the  floor. 


FEATURE  5  LA  5014 

A.  Moulded  adobe  basin 

B.  Teel  trench 

C.  Sterile  soil 


FIG.  3.7  LA  5014  Feature  5,  plan  view  and  cross  section 
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FEATURE  6  LA  5014 

A.  Adobe  plaster  F.  Deflector 

fl. Stone  slab  G.  ventilator 

C.  Firepit  H.  Boulder 

D.  Basalt  slab 

E.  Ash  pit 

FIG.  3.9  LA  5014  Feature  6,  cross  sections 


Other  Features  surrounding  sandy  clay  soil.  Trenching  revealed  the 

plaster  to  be  from  3cm  to  4cm  thick. 

One  slab  lined  feature  was  found  in  Feature  I.  This 
consisted  of  a  single  horizontal  slab  set  below  floor  level.  1.  Roof  Construction 
The  slab  measured  20cm  by  18cm  and  was  faced  by 

three  vertical  slabs  on  the  southern,  southwestern,  and  No  direct  evidence  of  roof  construction  was  recovered, 

southeastern  sides.  These  slabs  form  a  trapezoid  which  Several  fragments  of  fired  adobe  were  found  in  the  Fill 

lacks  its  longest  side.  They  supported  two  horizontal  of  the  various  rooms,  but  none  of  these  contained  beam 

slabs  stacked  one  upon  the  other.  The  supported  slabs  impressions.  Any  charred  or  uncharred  beams  which 

measured  22cm  by  23cm  and  were  roughly  rectangular.  might  have  once  been  there  had  been  washed  away.  No 

postholes  were  found. 

In  Feature  1  of  the  eastern  roomblock  and  in  Features 
3  and  5  of  the  western  roomblock,  patches  of  plastered  2.  Grid  Features 
adobe  were  found  in  the  center  of  the  rooms  at  the  pre¬ 
sumed  floor  level.  Each  was  slightly  concave  and  averaged  .Areas  containing  fragments  of  charcoal  and  associated 

72cm  in  length  and  53cm  in  width.  All  were  oval  in  ash  stain  were  defined  in  Grid  128  at  the  20cm  to  30cm 

shape.  In  each  case,  their  long  axis  was  oriented  with  the  level  and  in  adjoining  Grids  131  and  132  at  the  20cm  to 

long  axis  of  the  rooms.  They  will  be  referred  to  here  as  40cm  level.  On  the  west  wail  of  the  north-south  trench 

moulded  adobe  basins.  The  adobe  rose  slightly  at  all  in  Grids  F27  and  G27  the  outline  of  a  pit  was  defined, 

perimeters  and  then  curved  evenly  down  to  meet  the  Beginning  25cm  below  the  present  ground  surface  this 
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pit  extended  downward  another  72cm  and  into  the  sterile 
caliche  and  was  2.5m  in  diameter  at  the  top.  There  was 
a  heavy  ash  stain  throughout  the  pit.  Flotation  samples 
were  taken  from  each  of  these  features. 

3.  Subterranean  Features 

Three  subterranean  features  were  excavated.  Features 
6  and  16  were  kivas  associated  with,  but  not  connected 
to  the  eastern  and  western  roomblocks  respectively. 
Feature  9  was  a  smaller  kiva  or  pithouse  connected 
arcnitectually  with  the  southeastern  end  of  the  western 
roomblock.  Each  will  be  discussed  individually. 

Feature  6 

Feature  6  is  associated  with  the  eastern  roomblock.  It 
was  completely  excavated.  It  is  slightly  oval  and  was 
3.26m  by  3.70m  with  its  long  axis  oriented  north-south. 
The  wall  height  varied  from  1.25m  to  1.30m  and  was 
from  14cm  to  22cm  in  thickness. 

The  elements  involved  in  the  wall  construction  varied 
radically  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  side  of  the  kiva. 


The  eastern  wall  was  constructed  of  mortared  basalt 
slabs  ranging  from  1.0cm  to  10cm  in  thickness.  The  use 
of  this  type  of  wall  element  ended  abruptly  on  the  south 
end  where  a  large  basalt  boulder  measuring  80cm  by 
90cm  had  been  incorporated  into  the  wail.  Evidently  it 
had  been  found  there  during  the  initial  construction 
and  had  been  too  much  trouble  to  move.  From  this  point 
on,  the  western  half  of  the  kiva  was  constructed  of  both 
basalt  and  pumice.  These  masonry  elements  were  much 
coarser,  with  the  individual  elements  ranging  from  7cm 
to  14cm  in  thickness. 

A  large  section  of  the  northern  wall  had  been  pushed 
in  by  root  action,  making  it  impossible  to  determine 
where  the  two  masonry  styles  had  joined.  Portions  of 
both  walls  had  been  plastered  with  adobe.  This  plaster 
rose  from  the  floor  to  a  maximum  height  of  60cm.  No 
additional  wall  features  were  found. 

The  floor  had  been  constructed  of  packed  clay  aver¬ 
aging  4cm  in  thickness.  It  was  extremely  hard.  It  rose 
slightly  to  meet  the  wails  and  hearth  complex.  No  post- 
holes  or  sipapu  were  found. 


FEATURE  T  LA  5014 

A.  Presumed  floor  level 

B.  Test  trench 

C.  Sterile  soil 


FIG.  3.10  LA  5014  Feature  7,  plan  view  and  cross  section 
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The  hearth,  ash  box,  deflector,  and  ventilator  complex 
was  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  kiva  with  the  long 
axis  oriented  103  degrees  east  of  true  north.  The  walls  of 
the  hearth  formed  a  rough  rectangle  with  the  interior 
sloped  and  smoothed  to  a  circular  form.  Construction 
was  of  adobe  and  a  large  rectangular  basalt  slab  had  been 
placed  in  the  bottom.  The  rim  of  the  hearth  varied  in 
height  from  6cm  to  12cm  and  tapered  from  a  width  of 
18cm  at  the  bottom  to  7cm  at  the  top.  The  rim  had 
been  carefully  smoothed  and  rounded  off.  The  exterior 
diameter  of  the  hearth  averaged  70cm  while  the  interior 
diameter  averaged  56cm. 

The  firebox  or  ash  box  was  rectangular  with  the 
deflector  and  hearth  forming  the  east  and  west  walls 
respectively.  The  north  and  south  sides  of  the  firebox 


were  constructed  of  adobe  with  a  lining  or  rectangular 
slabs.  A  larger  rectangular  slab  lined  the  bottom.  The 
firebox  was  18cm  wide  and  40cm  long.  Depth  was  1 1cm. 
The  adobe  rim  tapered  from  20cm  at  the  bottom  to 
10cm  at  the  top. 

The  deflector  was  constructed  by  moulding  adobe 
around  a  large  rectangular  slab  which  faced  the  hearth. 
It  was  80cm  long  and  varied  from  17cm  to  34cm  high 
and  from  16cm  to  18cm  wide.  The  deflector  was  partially 
eroded  and  our  measurements  do  not  reflect  its  true 
height. 

Situated  behind  the  deflector,  the  bottom  of  the  ven¬ 
tilator  shaft  was  two  centimeters  above  floor  level.  A 
rectangular  slab  was  imbedded  horizontally  in  the  floor 
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FEATURE  8 

A.  Circular  firepit  bottom 
8.  Floor  fragments 

C.  Test  trench 

D.  Adobe  base  for  basalt  clasts 


LA  5014 


FIG.  3.11  LA  5014  Feature  8,  plan  view  and  cross  section 
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FEATURE  9 

A.~  G.  Cist 
H.  —J,  Fir  spit 


his 


vj 


0  .5  lm 


FEATURE  9 

C.  Cist 

D.  Cist 

I.  Earlisr  firepit 
K.  Ventilator 


Lt.  Boulder 
N|.  Wall  nitch 
M.  Adobe  plaster 


LA  5014 


FIG.  3.13  LA  5014  Feature  9,  cross  sections 


between  the  deflector  and  the  ventilator  opening.  The 
ventilator  opening  itself  was  roughly  rectangular  and  was 
35cm  wide  and  27cm  high. 

A  shaped  pumice  boulder  was  found  in  the  fill. 
Circular,  it  measured  35cm  in  diameter  and  12cm  in 
thickness.  It  may  have  been  used  to  shut  off  the  venti¬ 
lator  opening  although  when  this  was  attempted  a  gap 
from  2cm  to  3cm  was  left. 

Evidence  of  roof  construction  was  found  in  the  form 
of  beam  impressions  from  the  roof  adobe. These  averaged 
4.5cm  in  width.  It  is  supposed  from  the  relatively  short 
diameter  of  the  kiva  that  a  flat  roof  had  been  constructed. 
A  sufficient  volume  of  potential  building  material  was 
recovered  from  the  fill  to  build  a  surface  wall  at  least 
36cm  high. 


Feature  16 

Feature  16  was  south  of  the  western  roomblock.  Not 
completely  excavated  due  to  time  limitations,  a  trench 
60cm  wide  was  dug  to  floor  level.  It  was  oriented  84 
degrees  east  of  north. 

The  hearth  was  located  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  kiva 
and  was  partially  exposed.  Its  long  axis  was  oriented  116 
degrees  east  of  true  north.  The  firebox  and  deflector 
%vere  not  exposed,  but  their  presence  is  highly  probable. 

A  section  of  the  western  wall  was  also  exposed.  The 
masonry  construction  was  like  that  of  the  eastern  wall 
of  Feature  6.  It  consisted  of  mortared  basalt  slabs 
averaging  5cm  in  width  and  varying  from  1.0cm  to  10cm 
in  width.  The  wall  itself  was  1.5m  deep,  terminating  at 
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the  bottom  with  a  hard  packed  day  floor.  Several  dumps 
of  adobe  containing  beam  impressions  were  recovered. 
The  beam  impressions  averaged  four  centimeters  in 
width.  Although  the  eastern  wall  was  not  exposed  it  is 
presumed  from  the  location  of  the  hearth  that  the  kiva 
was  approximately  4.1m  in  diameter,  at  least  along  the 
transect  of  the  trench. 

Feature  9 

Feature  9  is  a  small  subterranean  structure  attached 
to  the  southern  walls  of  Features  2  and  12  of  the  western 
roomblock.  It  is  circular  and  measures  2.90m  along  the 
north-south  axis  and  2.30m  along  the  east-west  axis. 

The  walls  were  1.40m  in  depth.  A  surface  wall  was 
constructed  of  unshaped,  mortared  basalt  stacked  two 


deep.  This  wall  was  20cm  wide.  For  a  space  of  60cm 
below  this  wall,  there  was  an  absence  of  wail  material. 
This  portion  had  probably  once  been  plastered  but  the 
plaster  has  eroded  away.  Below  the  vacant  area  occurred 
a  15cm  wide  band  of  5cm-thick  slabs  which  terminated 
with  a  series  of  20cm-thick  slabs  and  an  occasional  facing 
stone  down  to  floor  level.  Portions  of  this  last  masonry 
level  still  displayed  fragments  of  plaster.  Two  large 
boulders  had  been  incorporated  into  the  wall.  One  of 
these  was  in  the  southeastern  comer  while  the  other  was 
in  the  southwestern  comer.  Together  they  had  a  narrow¬ 
ing  effect  on  the  southern  portion  of  the  structure. 

Two  niches  were  found  in  the  wall.  The  first  was 
25cm  north  and  west  of  the  existing  hearth.  It  was  46cm 
above  the  floor  and  was  16cm  high  and  14cm  wide.  The 
sides  and  bottom  of  this  niche  had  been  smoothed  and 


FEATURE  10  LA  5014 

A.  Presumed  floor  level 

B.  Test  trench 

C.  Juniper 


FIG.  3.14  LA  5014  Feature  10,  plan  view  and  cross  section 
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rounded  off.  The  second  niche  was  84cm  above  the  floor 
and  on  the  north  side  of  the  room.  It  was  11cm  wide, 
9cm  high  and  11cm  deep. 

The  floor  was  extremely  hard  and  was  constructed  of 
hard  packed  clay  and  adobe.  Some  areas  displayed  a 
shiny  black  surface  which  gave  rise  to  the  suspicion  that 
it  had  been  prepared  with  blood. 

A  hearth  was  set  against  the  wall  (boulder)  in  the 
southwestern  corner  of  the  room.  It  was  74cm  long  by 
48cm  wide,  with  its  long  axis  running  parallel  to  the 
wall.  The  rim  was  of  adobe  and  varied  in  height  from 
7cm  to  10cm  and  in  width  from  8cm  to  12cm.  Parts  of 
the  rim  had  been  crushed  by  roof  fall.  There  was  no 
deflector.  The  base  of  the  ventilator  opening  was  at  floor 
level  1.32m  east  of  the  hearth.  It  was  24cm  high  and 
14cm  wide. 

Seven  cists  were  found  in  the  floor.  All  were  nearly 
circular.  They  are  best  summarized  in  list  form. 


Cist 

Diameter 

Depth 

Fill 

A 

22-25cm 

27cm 

Sherds  from  fragment  vessel, 
lithics,  bone 

B 

23-25cm 

11cm 

White  ash 

C 

22-25cm 

27cm 

Charcoal  fragments 

D 

17cm 

23cm 

Bottom  lined  with  unshaped 
slab  and  two  cobbles.  Sides 
lined  with  unshaped  basalt 
slabs.  Contained  small  ceramic 
utility  vessel. 

£ 

13cm 

7cm 

Sand 

F 

9-12cm 

8cm 

Sand 

G 

10cm 

3cm 

Sand 

FEATURE  II  LA  5014 

A.  presumed  floor  level 

B.  Test  trench 

C.  Test  pit 
0.  Sterile 


FIG.  3.15  LA  5014  Feature  11,  plan  view  and  cross  section 
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Flotation  and  pollen  samples  were  taken  where 
feasible. 

Testing  below  the  floor  revealed  two  additional 
hearths.  Both  had  been  destroyed  and  plastered  over. 
This  remodeling  was  probably  due  to  experimentation  to 
determine  the  most  efficient  method  of  ventilation 
without  the  use  of  the  deflector. 

One  of  these  hearths  was  located  near  the  center  of 
the  room  and  probably  represented  the  first  attempt.  It 
was  oval  with  a  depth  of  5cm  and  was  23cm  to  29cm  in 
diameter.  The  rim  had  been  destroyed  and  the  entire 
hearth  was  plastered  over. 


The  other  hearth  was  in  the  same  location  as  the  exist¬ 
ing  hearth  although  it  had  projected  farther  into  the 
room.  The  rim  had  been  removed  to  floor  level  and  the 
existing  hearth  constructed  partially  over  the  previous 
one.  The  remaining  area  had  been  plastered  over  with 
adobe.  This  hearth  was  roughly  circular,  measuring  32cm 
in  diameter  and  6cm  in  depth. 

A  possible  surface  entrance  or  antechamber  extended 
from  the  southern  side  of  the  structure.  The  masonry 
surface  wall  previously  described  departed  from  its  cir¬ 
cular  pattern  on  the  southwestern  side  of  the  structure 
and  extended  in  a  straight  line  for  a  distance  of  1.35m. 
It  then  formed  a  right  angle  and  ran  east  for  a  distance 


FEATURE  12  LA  5014 

A.  Ash  stain  slab 

B.  Test  trench 

C.  Trench  in  Grid  K27 
0.  Sterile  soil 

FIG.  3.16  LA  5014  Feature  12,  plan  view  and  cross  section 
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FEATURE  13  LA  5014 


FIG.  3.17  LA  5014  Feature  13,  plan  view 
and  cross  section 

of  1.2m,  at  which  point  it  took  another  right  angle  and 
rejoined  the  circular  wall  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  struc¬ 
ture.  Sterile  soil  was  located  inside  this  rectangle  at  the 
depth  of  42cm,  although  the  wall  construction  was 
limited  to  the  top  25cm.  Fifty  centimeters  south  of  the 
southeastern  corner  of  the  rectangle  were  four  basalt 
clasts  which  are  thought  to  indicate  the  exterior  venti¬ 
lator  opening. 

It  is  possible  that  Feature  9  consisted  of  more  than 
one  story  or  that  it  was  at  least  only  semi-subterranean. 
A  sufficient  volume  of  basalt  building  material  was 
recovered  from  the  fill  to  have  constructed  a  wail  60cm 
high  around  the  circumference  of  the  feature,  including 
the  southern  recess.  Although  no  evidence  indicating  the 
method  of  roof  construction  was  recovered  (beams  or 
beam  impressions,  etc,),  numerous  large  chunks  of  struc¬ 
tural  adobe  were  recovered  from  the  fill.  The  largest 
piece  of  this  adobe  measured  20cm  thick,  75cm  long, 
and  63cm  wide. 

Ceramics 

The  paint-decorated  ceramic  assemblage  of  LA  5014 


was  dominated  by  Santa  Fe  Black-on-White  (white  slipped 
variety),  intermixed  with  a  limited  quantity  of  the  blue- 
gray  slipped/fioated  variety.  The  high  frequency  of 
occurrence  of  the  white  slipped  variety  may  indicate  an 
early  13th  Century  occupation  (see  ceramic  discussion 
of  LA  12511,  this  report). 

The  four  Santa  Fe  components  at  LA  6462,  where 
stratigraphic  isolation  suggested  an  earlier  horizon  for 
the  white  slipped  variety,  were  dated  at  A.D.  1280. 
These  components  produced  a  higher  frequency  of  the 
blue-gray  variety  of  Santa  Fe  Black-on-White. 

The  tree  ring  dates  for  both  Wiyo  Black-on-White 
and  Galisteo  Black-on-White  cover  a  broad  time  span. 
Both  are  thought  to  be  strongest  between  A.D.  1300  and 
A.D.  1400  (Bretemitz  1966:76-104).  However,  at  Salt 
Bush  Pueblo  limited  quantities  of  both  types  are  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  dominant  Santa  Fe  Black-on-White  ceramic 
assemblage.  Archaeomagnetic  and  tree-ring  dates  suggest 
an  ending  date  of  A.D.  1250  for  that  site.  Both  types 
also  occur  in  limited  percentages  in  dated  pre-A.D.  1300 
deposits  at  Pindi  Pueblo  (Snow  1974:35).  Thus  a  mid- 
13  th  Century  date  for  their  limited  occurrence  at  LA 
5014  would  not  be  unusual. 

The  technological  examination  of  the  Galisteo  Black- 
on-White  sherds  showed  a  minor  quantity  of  andesite 
which  may  indicate  manufacture  within  the  Upper  Rio 
Grande  Valley  as  andesite  temper  was  widely  used  in  the 
Galisteo  district  during  the  Classic  Period.  However, 
these  sherds  may  also  represent  trade  pottery  from  the 
San  Juan  area  as  Galisteo  Black-on-White  is  virtually  in¬ 
distinguishable  from  the  Mesa  Verde  Black-on-White  and 
McElmo  Black-on-White  ceramics  of  that  district.  The 
dates  for  McElmo  Black-on-White  range  from  ca.  A.D. 
1090  to  A.D.  1275  while  Mesa  Verde  Black-on-White  is 
best  dated  as  a  tradeware  from  A.D.  1270  to  A.D.  1340 
(Bretemitz  1966:84-85). 

The  single  sherd  of  Tularosa  Black-on-White  is 
undoubtedly  tradeware  from  west  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
This  type  is  not  well  dated  but  is  thought  to  be  best  as 
a  trade  product  from  ca.  A.D.  1150  to  A.D.  1300 
(Bretemitz  1966:98-99). 

Given  the  variables  discussed  above,  a  mid-thirteenth 
century  date  (A.D.  1250-1270?)  for  the  occupation  of 
LA  5014  does  not  seem  unreasonable. 

TABLE  3.2 

CERAMIC  ASSEMBLAGE— LA  5014 


Total  Sherds  No.  % 

Santa  Fe  B/W 

white  slipped  362  22.4/ 

blue-grey  slipped/floated  115  7.13 

Wiyo  B/W  30  1.86 

Galisteo  B/W  8  .4 

Tularosa  B/W  1  06 

Corr./Smeared  Indented  839  5  2.0/ 

Plain/Body  256  15.89 

1611  99.88 
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Other  clay  artifacts: 

Feature  6  Fragments  of  one  conical  shaped  pipe 
(temper  is  identical  to  that  of  the  utility  ware).  The 
specimen,  being  virtually  complete,  exhibits  a  tubular 
mouthpiece,  which  is  common  to  the  Developmental 
and  Coalition  Periods  (VVendorf  Sc  Reed  1955 : Fig.  2., 
p.  136). 

Feature  9  Quadrangular  shaped  sheTd  (WivoBlack-on- 
VVhite)  worked  on  three  sides.  Striae  were  present  (most 
running  perpendicular  to  the  longest  edge)  on  the  ex¬ 
terior,  undecorated  surface.  Measurement  -  6.2mm  x 
5.2mm. 


Fragments  of  a  ceramic  pipe.  Form  and  mouthpiece 
were  undeterminable  however  the  paste  is  similar  to  the 
pipe  found  in  Feature  6. 

Complete  jar,  Corrugated /Smeared  Indented  with  a 
pinched  and  slighdy  everted  rim.  Maximum  height, 
13cm;  maximum  exterior  diameter,  14.5cm;  interior 
diameter  of  orifice,  12cm. 

Feature  15  Two  quadrangular  shaped  sherds,  both 
are  Santa  Fe  Black-on-White  (white  slipped),  each  with 
one  worked  side.  Striae  evident  only  on  worked  edge. 


q(S  0  0  0  <=^  cz?  <=> 


FEATURE  14  LA  5014 

A.  Adobe  and  slab  firepit 

B.  Floor  remnant 

C.  Floor  remnant  and  adobe  base  for  clasts 
0.  Test  trench 

FIG.  3.18  LA  5014  Feature  14,  plan  view  and  cross  section 
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Lithics 

As  part  of  an  attempt  to  determine  room  function, 
only  those  lithics  in  good  context  (i.e.  floor  fill)  were 
analyzed.  Due  to  the  shallowness  of  the  surface  rooms, 
the  analysis  included  more  than  75%  of  the  lithics  re¬ 
covered. 

Obsidian  made  up  67. S%  of  the  lithic  material.  The 
remainder  of  the  assemblage  was  rounded  out  by  almost 
equal  amounts  of  basalt  (,12.8%),  chalcedony  (9.6%), 
and  chert  (9.1%),  with  minute  quantities  of  rhyolite 
(0.5%)  and  quartzite  (0.1%).  The  cortex  present  on  these 
materials  was  waterwom  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
amount  of  the  obsidian  and  three  basalt  flakes.  Six 
flakes  and  one  unmodified  obsidian  nodule  without 
waterwom  cortex  were  recovered  from  four  distinct 
proveniences.  Basalt  is  common  throughout  White  Rock 
Canyon.  Obsidian,  though  not  as  common,  can  be 
gathered  from  the  mesas  on  either  side  of  the  canyon. 


Small  fragments  are  also  weathering  out  of  the  Otowt 
pumice  at  the  top  of  the  cliff  (Warren  19771.  Thus  it 
would  seem  that  the  inhabitants  of  LA  5014  were 
gathering  the  majority  of  their  material  from  the  river 
bed  and  nearby  alluvial  deposits,  supplementing  the 
supply  with  occasional  nodules  eroding  out  of  the 
canyon  walls. 

The  amounts  of  cortex  present  in  the  assemblage 
allows  the  inference  that  cores  were  processed  almost 
entirely  on  the  site.  With  the  exception  of  the  obsidian, 
the  major  focus  of  the  reduction  process  at  LA  5014  was 
the  manufacture  of  simple  flake  tools.  Obsidian,  probably 
due  to  its  extreme  workability  in  comparison  to  the 
other  material  types,  was  the  preferred  material  for  utili¬ 
zation  in  the  manufacture  of  bifaces.  Flakes  believed  to 
have  been  formed  by  pressure  were  found  in  association 
with  three  distinct  obsidian  reduction  assemblages. 

Of  the  flake  tools  in  the  assemblage,  thirteen  exhibited 
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scraping  wear,  five  exhibited  cutting  wear,  one  exhibited 
wear  patterns  ascribed  to  both  scraping  and  engraving, 
and  three  exhibited  sawing  wear.  These  will  be  discussed 
further  in  the  section  on  room  function.  Sixteen  of  the 
twenty-two  flake  tools  utilized  cortex  as  backing  while 
two  exhibited  what  may  have  been  intentional  backing 
in  the  form  of  transverse  flake  removal. 

Bifaces  occurred  in  the  form  of  four  obsidian  and  one 
chalcedony  projectile  points.  All  were  sidenotched  and 
not  more  than  thirty -two  millimeters  in  length.  The  only 
additional  intentionally-formed  lithic  tool  recovered 
would  be  typoiogicaily  referred  to  as  an  end  scraper. 
Manufactured  from  a  dense  pink  chert,  the  material  is 
considered  an  exotic.  As  no  debitage  of  this  material  was 
recovered,  the  end  scraper  is  thought  to  be  an  intrusive 
to  the  site.  Furthermore  it  exhibits  pot  lid  fractures  and 
a  lustre  on  the  flake  scars,  an  indication  of  heat  treatment 
(Crabtree  and  Butler  1964:cf.).  Evidence  of  heat  treat¬ 
ment  was  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  assemblage. 


Two  quartzite  hammerstones  were  recovered.  Both 
are  believed  to  have  been  utilized  in  the  lithic  reduction 
process.  However,  only  one  was  associated  with  a 
reduction  assemblage.  One  basalt  cobble  displaying 
battering  on  all  ridges  was  also  recovered. 

A  total  of  fifteen  specimens  of  ground  stone  were  re¬ 
covered.  Of  these,  seven  are  slab  metates  or  fragments  of 
slab  metates.  .All  are  of  vesicular  basalt  with  one  excep¬ 
tion,  which  is  rhyolite.  Striations  ail  ran  parallel  to  the 
long  axis.  One  specimen  of  basalt  was  a  fragment  of  a 
basin  metate.  Four  were  manos  of  vesicular  basalt  which 
had  been  intentionally  shaped  by  percussion  and/or 
grinding  into  a  rectangular  form.  These  are  slightly  convex 
or  flat  in  transverse  cross-section,  and  flat  in  longitudinal 
cross-section.  Two  were  wedge-shaped  in  cross-section. 
The  remainder  are  problematical  specimens.  One  is  a 
granite  river  cobble  which  displays  battering  on  one 
edge.  Two  are  unshaped  cobbles  of  sandstone  and  rhyo¬ 
lite  respectively  which  exhibit  unifacial  polishing.  The 


FEATURE  16  LA  5014 

A.  Portion  of  firepit 
8.  Adobe  fill 
C.  Aeolian  sand 


FIG.  3.20  LA  5014  Feature  16,  plan  view  and  cross  section 
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last  is  a  circular  sandstone  with  grinding  on  one  flat  sur¬ 
face  and  an  oval  backing  formed  by  pecking  on  the 
other  surface. 

Two  chipped  axes  were  recovered.  One  was  granite 
and  the  other  basalt.  3oth  were  sidenotched  by  percus¬ 
sion.  Only  the  granite  specimen  displayed  wear  in  the 
form  of  battering  on  both  ends.  •‘Chipped”  axes  are 
common  throughout  the  Rio  Grande  pueblo  sequence 
even  through  they  were  partially  replaced  by  grooved 
axes  around  A.D.  1325  (Wendorf  1953:73;  Wendorf  and 
Reed  1954:145;  Stubbs  and  Stallings  1953:106-109). 

Utilized  Lithic  Material 

(All  measurements  are  in  millimeters  unless  otherwise 
designated.  L,  W  and  Th  mean  Length,  Width  and  Thick¬ 
ness.) 


Feature  7 
Sawing 

Obsidian—  L— 41 .  W-22.  Th-12;  btfac:ai  micro 
flake  removal  and  poitsn  in  .onvex  -cge.  „  or 
tex  backing. 

Obsidian—  L-32,  W-15.  Th-10.  oifaciai  micro 
flake  removal  on  convex  edge:  bacaing  tormed 
by  transverse  fracture. 

Cutting 

Obsidian—  L-33.  W-17,  Th-9;  bifacial  micro¬ 
flake  removal  on  concave  edge;  no  oacsang 

Obsidian—  L-28,  W-15,  Th-8;  bifacial  micro¬ 
flake  removal  and  polishing  on  convex  edge; 
no  backing. 


Feature  1 
Projectile  Points 

Red  tinged  obsidian —  Adjusted  L-12,  W-ll, 
Th-3;  comer  notched  basal  fragment. 

Chalcedony-  L-21,  W-12,  Th-13;  side  notched 
complete  point,  no  observable  wear. 

Ground  Stone 

Sandstone-  Weight-  42  grams;  unifacially  pol¬ 
ished  surface. 

Feature  2 

Scraping 

Basalt-  L-54,  W-42,  Th-13;  unifacial  microflake 
removal  on  concave-convex  edge;  polishing  on 
high  points;  backing  formed  by  two  transverse 
fractures. 

Feature  3 

Scraping  -  Engraving 

Obsidian-  L-42,  W-20,  Th-28;  bifacial  micro- 
flake  removal  on  straight  edge:  rounding  on  ad¬ 
joining  acuminate;  no  backing. 

Cutting  Ghaicedony_  L_g5i  w-47,  Th-28;  microflake  re¬ 
moval  on  convex  edge;  cortex  backing. 

Chalcedony  -  L-34,  W-25,  Th-4;  microflake  re¬ 
moval  on  convex  edge;  cortex  backing. 

Feature  5 

Scraping 

Chalcedony  —  L-40,  W-25,  Th-15;  striae  and 
rounding  on  one  convex  edge;  no  backing. 

Ground  Stone 

Basalt—  L-35,  W-22,  Th-4:  unifacial  polishing 
(no  pecking)  of  rectangular  fragment,  striations 
parallel  to  long  axis,  three  edges  exhibit  bat¬ 
tering. 


Scraping 

Obsidian—  L-27.  W-27,  Th-9;  bifacial  micro- 
flake  removal  on  convex  edge;  cortex  tacking. 

Projectile  Point 

Obsidian—  L-26,  W-24.  Th-b;  side  notched  basaa 
fragment. 

Obsidian—  L-32.  W-13,  Th-5;  ustal  fragment. 
End  Scraper 

Exotic  chert—  L-50.  W-22.  Th-7.  exhibits  pousn 
and  unifacial  microflaxe  removal  on  tnree  sines 
(heat  treatment  indicated  ov  iiutre  jn  'laze 
scars  and  pot  lid  fracrurei. 

Feature  8 

Hammers  tone 

Quartzite—  Weight-  149  grams  exhibits  nat 
tering  on  one  end  and  side. 

Projectile  Point 

Obsidian  —  Adjusted  L-20.  W-13.  Th-5  ,ior 
notched  basal  fragment. 

Scraping 

Obsidian—  L-42,  W-30.  Th-lj.  umfaciai  micro- 
flake  removal  on  convex  edge;  cortex  -jacking 

Obsidian—  L-35.  W-25.  Th-12;  bifaciai  micro- 
flake  removal  on  concave  edge;  cortex  Jacking 

Sawing 

Basalt—  L-74.  W-24.  Th-13,  bifaciai  microflake 
removal  on  convex  edge,  cortex  Jaciting. 

Feature  9— Floor  Contact 
Scraping 

Obsidian—  L-49.  W-29.  Tn -12.  aruiai_:ai  sun 
flake  removal  on  concave  'dee  .  or’<-\  -lacking 

Basalt—  L  -43 .  W  32.  Th  -  \  6  ini:  ac:ai  m ..  -  id  j«.  e 
removal  on  convex  -age,  poiisn  .n.  :  r. 

and  high  points;  cortex  ;>a.  king 


Feature  6 
Ground  Stone 

Rhyolite—  L-250,  W-120.  Th-40;  rectangular 
mano  exhibiting  pecking  on  both  faces  with 
striae  parallel  to  short  axis,  all  edges  shaped  bv 
percussion. 


3asait-  L  T  .V  >6.  Th  2'i  imtac  ...  - 

on  convex  'dge  pousn  n  i.gn  -..in's 

backing. 

Basalt-  L-b5.  a  ’>2.  Th  24  ,ni:....i,  i,  - 
removal  m.1  polish  ,:i  -o  ,\r  -  :g-  ... 
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facial  polishing  on  straight  edge:  stria  at  dia¬ 
gonal  to  edge;  cortex  backing. 

Basalt—  L-53,  W-50,  Th-15:  unifacial  microflake 
removal  on  adjoining  concave-convex  edges, 
also  a  straight  edge  with  angle  greater  than  45° 
displays  polishing  on  top  of  edge,  stria  are 
parallel  to  short  axis  giving  beveled  effect; 
cortex  backing. 

Ground  Stone 

Sandstone—  Weight-  '30  grams,  diameter-110, 
Th-48;  circular,  exhibits  grinding,  polish,  and 
pecking  on  flat  surface;  round  surface  (pre¬ 
sumably  hand  held)  shaped  by  grinding  and 
pecking,  no  visible  stria. 

Axe 

Granite—  Weight-  681  grains,  L-145,  W-88, 
Th-37;  notched  by  percussion  on  both  lateral 
margins  near  poll,  battering  on  distal  end,  peck¬ 
ing  on  proximal  end  (poll). 

Feature  9— Upper  Level 

Ground  Stone 

Basalt  -  L-25,  W-14,  Th-10;  slab  metate  exhi¬ 
biting  unifacial  pecking  and  polishing;  recov¬ 
ered  from  surface  adjacent  to  Feature  9. 

Rhyolite-  L-200.  W-95,  Th-  25;  unifacial 
ground  mono  to  form  a  bevel,  stria  parallel  to 
short  axis. 


Feature  12 
Scraping 

Basalt—  L-21,  W-14,  Th-6;  unifacia!  microflake 
removal  on  concave  edge,  -io  backing  (thought 
to  be  fragment  of  larger  flake  tool). 

Feature  13 
Hammerstone 

Quartzite—  Weight-  641  grains,  L-105,  W-60, 
Th-50;  battering  on  both  proximal  and  distal 
ends;  cortex  present. 

Feature  14 
Scraping 

Basalt—  L-59,  W-30,  Th-13;  unifacial  microflake 
removal  on  convex  edge,  polish  on  high  points; 
cortex  backing. 

Ground  Stone 

Basalt  —  L-125,  W-105,  Th-60;striaandsmooth- 
ing  parallel  to  long  axis  forming  a  concavity 
in  cross-section. 

Basalt—  L-135,  W-84,  Th-28;  stia  on  both  faces 
parallel  to  short  axis,  polished  on  one  face. 

Rhyolite—  L-75,  W-60,  Th-7;  ground  on  one 
slightly  concave  surface. 

Vesicular  basalt  —  L-245,  W-90,  Th-32;  frag¬ 
mented  mano,  rectangularly  shaped  grinding 
on  both  faces,  no  stria  visible. 


Axe  -  Hoe 

Basalt-  L-165,  W-120,  Th^40;  notched  on  op¬ 
posing  lateral  edges  by  percussion,  no  wear  ex¬ 
hibited. 

Battering 

Granite  —  L-20,  W-15,  Th-6;  river  cobble  exhi¬ 
biting  battering  on  one  end. 

Feature  10 

Cutting  .  . 

Rhyolite  —  L-43,  W-32,  Th-11;  unifacial,  bi¬ 
directional,  microflake  removal  on  one  straight 
edge  and  one  straight-concave  edge,  polishing 
on  high  points;  cortex  backing. 

Chopping  e 

Quartzite-  Weight-  222  grams,  diameter-86, 
Th-23:  bifacial  microflake  removal,  exhibits 
battering;  cortex  backing. 


Discussion 

1.  Architecture 

Linear  roomblocks  of  adobe  or  stone  masonry  and 
associated  circular  subterranean  kivas  would  seem  to  be 
typical  of  Pueblo  II  and  Pueblo  III  architecture.  The  use 
of  vertical  slabs  as  a  foundation  for  coursed  adobe  walls 
has  been  previously  documented  in  the  Upper  Rio 
Grande  and  adjacent  districts.  Walls  constructed  in  this 
manner  have  been  reported  bv  Bussey  (1968:65), 
Wendorf  and  Lehmer  (1956:81)  and  Wendorf,  et  al. 
(1953:11).  A  detailed  account  of  the  technique  is  given 
by  Stubbs  and  Stallings  (1953:25-28)  in  the  Pindi  report. 

Due  to  the  eroded  condition  of  LA  5014  and  the 
resulting  absence  of  adobe  wails,  it  was  impossible  to 
gain  further  information  regarding  the  application  of  the 
adobe.  However,  wall  abutments  were  generally  dis- 
cemable.  Although  pueblos  of  this  period  are  often 
multistoried  (Stubbs  and  Stallings  1953:152),  there  was 
no  indication  of  such  a  situation  at  LA  5014. 


Ground  Stone  ..  99. 

Vesicular  basalt—  Adjusted  L-45,  W-6o,  Th-2— , 
bifaciaily  ground  mano  fragment,  stria  parallel 
to  short  axis. 


Hammerstone 

Basalt-  Weight-  302  grams;  exhibits  gartering 
on  all  ridges. 


Feature  11 
Ground  Stone 

Basalt-  L-22,  W-18,  Th-6;  slab  metate  fragment 
exhibiting  polish  and  pecking,  stria  parallels 
original  long  axis. 


Subterranean  Features  6  and  16  fall  into  the  general 
pre-A.D.  1300  Rio  Grande  kiva  pattern.  This  group,  with 
few  exceptions,  lacks  the  distinctive  kiva  features  of  the 
San  Juan  area,  such  as  pilasters,  benches,  and  southern 
recesses.  However,  the  sipapu,  loom  depressions  and  sub¬ 
floor  pits,  common  features  of  the  Rio  Grande  kivas,  are 
also  absent.  Whether  it  is  significant  or  not,  the  abrupt 
shift  in  masonry  style  from  the  east  to  the  west  wall  of 
Feature  6  was  structured  enough  to  deserve  mention 
again  here.  The  composition  of  the  masonry  elements  in 
the  eastern  and  western  wails  was  respectively  reminis¬ 
cent  of  Chacoan  and  Mesa  Verde  architecture  (see  des¬ 
cription).  The  lack  of  postholes  is  explained  by  assuming 
construction  of  a  flat  roof  due  to  the  short  diameter  of 
the  structure. 
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UTHIC  ASSEMBLAGE— LA  5014 


Obsidian 

Obsidian!  green  banded) 

Chalcedony 

Chalcedony  with  milky 
white  Sc  other  inclusions 

Basalt 

Chen 

Rhyolite 

Quartzite 

Sflidfied  Wood 


WF 

with 

Cortex 

WF 

without 

Cortex 

PF  or  ND 

Shatter 

with 

Cortex 

PF  or  ND 
Shatter 
without 
Cortex 

Cores 

with 

Cortex 

Cores 

without 

Cortex 

Material 
in  Total 
Assemblage 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

fo 

124 

24.1 

150 

29.2 

82 

16.0 

157 

30.3 

1 

0.2 

_ 

_ 

514 

67.8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_  - 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— 

- 

0 

0.0 

29 

39.7 

20 

27.4 

10 

13.7 

13 

17.8 

1 

1.4 

- 

- 

73 

9.6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0 

0.0 

39 

40.2 

46 

47.4 

1 

1.0 

9 

9.3 

- 

- 

O 

2.1 

97 

12.8 

24 

34.8 

12 

17.4 

8 

11.6 

14 

20.3 

9 

13.0 

2 

2.9 

69 

9.1 

1 

25.0 

1 

25.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

50.0 

- 

- 

4 

0.5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

l 

100.0 

— 

— 

I 

0.1 

KEY :  WF  -  whole  Hake 
PF  -  partial  flake 
ND  -  nondiagnostic 


The  third  subterranean  structure.  Feature  9,  has  few 
excavated  parallels  in  the  Rio  Grande  area.  Only  from 
Leaf  Water  Ruin  (Wendorf  1953:16-31)  have  similar 
structures  been  reported.  Leaf  Water  Ruin  is  an  enclosed 
Charaa  Valley  pueblo  in  which  Wiyo  Black-on-White  is 
by  far  the  dominant  ceramic  type.  Two  subterranean 
structures  from  Leaf  Water  Ruin  are  si-L'-tr  to  Feature  9 
in  that  all  three  are  roughly  the  same  size,  lack  a  deflector, 
possess  wall  niches,  and  have  fire-hearths  built  against 
one  wall.  All  are  extremely  near  or  attached  to  surface 
rooms. 

However,  Feature  9  differs  from  the  Leaf  Water 
structures  in  at  least  two  potentially  significant  ways. 
First,  and  probably  least  noteworthy,  is  that  the  venti¬ 
lator  opening  of  Feature  9  was  not  raised  above  the  floor 
as  were  the  ventilators  at  Leaf  Water.  This  may  seem  a 
minor  point  but  “supra-floor  ventilators”  was  one  of  the 
architectural  attributes  listed  by  Luebben  (Luebben 
1953:20)  as  a  rationale  for  calling  the  Leaf  Water 
structures  kivas.  The  second  architectural  distinction,  in 
the  form  of  a  southern  recess  present  in  Feature  9.  has 
only  one  documented  parallel  in  the  Upper  Rio  Grande. 
At  Salt  Bush  Pueblo  (LA  4997),  located  north  of  LA 
5014  at  the  Bandelier  National  Monument  headquarters, 
a  southern  recess  was  found  to  have  been  added  to  a  for¬ 
merly  circular  kiva.  The  construction  of  the  recess  is 
thought  to  have  coincided  with  the  reorientation  of  the 
firepit-ventilator  complex  from  east-west  to  north-south. 
In  this  case,  the  recess  was  attached  to  a  roomblock 
(Snow  1974:24-35).  Admittedly,  Feature  9  has  a  small 
and  unimposing  recess,  but  then  it  was  also  a  small  and 
unimposing  kiva.  Kivas  possessing  southern  recesses 
(“Keyhole  kivas”)  are  typical  of  both  Mesa  Verde  and, 
to  a  lesser  extent  Chacoan,  pueblos.  Whether  this  unique 


feature  is  a  result  of  interaction  by  means  of  migration, 
contact,  or  simply  local  functional  design  is  an  un¬ 
answered  question.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however, 
that  either  Feature  9  and/or  the  two  connected  surface 
rooms  may  have  been  later  additions  to  the  pueblo. 
First,  the  associated  surface  rooms  are  not  a  part  of  the 
common  center  wall  to  which  all  other  rooms  in  the 
roomblock  abut.  Secondly,  even  if  the  surface  rooms 
were  constructed  originally,  the  circular  wall  of  Feature 
9  is  imposed  into  the  ordinarily  rectangular  limits  of  the 
surface  rooms  and  therefore,  could  easily  have  been 
added  later. 

Based  on  function,  modem  pueblos  distinguished  be¬ 
tween  two  different  types  of  kivas,  the  Litde  Kiva  and 
the  Big  Kiva  (Ellis  1950:286).  The  Big  Kiva  serves  as  a 
communal  ceremonial  room,  while  the  Little  Kiva  is  a 
meeting  place  for  “medicine  societies”  (Ellis  1950). 
When  defining  prehistoric  subterranean  structures,  one 
must  not  only  separate  Big  Kivas  from  Little  Kivas 
based  on  relative  size  but  also  consider  the  possibility  of 
their  simply  being  pithouses.  It  is  often  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  two  due  to  the  fact  that  Rio  Grande  kivas 
frequently  contain  floor  features  and  artifacts  otherwise 
associated  with  pithouses.  However,  the  building  plan  of 
this  pueblo  allows  inference  as  to  the  function  of  the 
subterranean  rooms.  The  diametrical  positioning  of 
Features  6, 9,  and  16  in  relation  to  the  roomblocks, 
coupled  with  their  masonry  construction,  allows  these 
features  to  be  termed  kivas. 

Another  possible  indication  that  these  structures  were 
indeed  kivas  is  the  postulated  presence  of  surface  wails. 
The  Santa  Fe  Component  kiva  at  LA  6462  i  Bussey  1968 : 
56-58)  is  thought  to  have  possessed  a  surface  wall  because 
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of  die  numerous  cobbles  In  the  upper  fill,  even  though 
the  lower  walls  were  not  masonry,  but  simply  plastered. 
Evidence  of  a  surface  wall  associated  with  subterranean 
structures  may  be  a  legitimate  factor  in  distinguishing 
pithouses  from  kivas  in  multicomponent  sites  or  sites 
where  pithouses  continue  to  be  utilized  as  such  even 
after  the  introduction  of  surface  structures.  Future  work 
should  be  directed  at  this  possibility. 

Although  Features  6  and  16  are  not  Big  Kivas  in  the 
accepted  sense,  they  are  bigger  than  anything  else  on  this 
site  and  I  would  argue  that  they  and  Feature  9  may  well 
have  served  the  same  functions  as  were  attributed  res¬ 
pectively  to  Big  and  Little  Kivas  earlier  in  this  paper.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  Little  Kivas  are  ethnographicaily 
thought  to  be  associated  with  the  Tewa,  who  have  been 
the  suspected  users  of  Mesa  Verde  keyhole  kivas  (Ellis 
1950:296). 

2.  Suggested  Room  Function 

The  determination  of  room  function  in  puebloan  sites 
is  crucial  when  one  considers  the  fact  that  the  relative 
size  of  any  given  population  of  sites  is  often  used  to 
infer  growth  and  decline  of  the  actual  human  population. 
Traditionally,  rooms  other  than  kivas  in  puebloan  sites 
have  been  classed  in  two  groups.  Those  which  possessed 
floor  features  (hearths  in  particular)  have  been  considered 
living  quarters  while  those  without  floor  features  are  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  storage  areas. 


6462  (Bussey  1968:13-72),  ageneraiized  pattern  emerges. 
With  few  exceptions,  the  rooms  which  contain  hearths 
are  adjacent  to  the  kiva  or  plaza  areas,  while  those  with¬ 
out  hearths  tend  to  occur  in  the  second  and  third  row 
of  rooms  away  from  the  plaza  area.  Only  one  possible 
example  of  the  molded  adobe  basins  was  observed  at 
LA  6462  (Unit  III,  Room  5).  It  was  located  in  an  other¬ 
wise  featureless  room  in  the  second  row  of  the  room- 
block. 

In  an  attempt  to  give  more  credence  to  a  designation 
of  room  function,  and  fully  realizing  the  aforementioned 
difficulties  regarding  the  condition  of  the  site,  the  arti¬ 
fact  assemblages  and  floor  features  of  each  room  were 
grouped  and  a  listing  is  included  here. 

EASTERN  ROOMBLOCK 

Feature  1  Feature  8 

hearth  hearth 

unidentified  slab  feature  obsidian  reduction  assemblage 

(hammerstone) 

molded  adobe  basin  2  lithics  with  scraping  wear 

obsidian  reduction  assemblage  1  lithic  with  sawing  wear 
polishing  stone  1  projectile  point 

(fragmented) 

2  projectile  points  burned  deer  femur 

(one  is  fragmented) 

13  paint  decorated  sherds  25  paint  decorated  sherds 

22  utility  sherds  127  utility  sherds 


When  site  preservation  is  good  these  assumptions  may 
be  tested  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Suspected  storage  rooms 
may  yield  relatively  higher  pollen  counts  than  living 
areas;  the  artifacts  in  floor  context  may  reflect  functions 
logically  associated  with  storage  facilities;  and  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  rooms  themselves  may  fit  into  a  logical 
pattern  of  association  between  living  rooms  and  storage 
rooms.  Unfortunately,  the  site  preservation  at  LA  5014 
does  not  allow  sufficient  context  to  validate  any  conclu¬ 
sions  reached  here.  The  eroded  condition  of  the  site 
(floors  at  10cm  or  non-existant)  hac.  eliminated  the 
retrieval  of  pollen  in  context  and  caused  artifacts  which 
may  have  been  associated  with  the  roof  to  be  strati- 
graphically  indistinguishable  from  those  which  were  on 
the  room  floor.  Furthermore,  the  erosion  may  have  des¬ 
troyed  some  of  the  adobe  floor  features  although  such 
complete  destruction  is  thought  to  be  unlikely.  Thus  the 
room  functions  as  suggested  here  are  not  beyond  criti¬ 
cism. 

Other  than  hearths,  only  two  types  of  floor  features 
are  present.  A  trapezoidal  slab  feature  was  discovered  in 
Feature  1  (see  architectural  description).  It  may  have 
been  utilized  as  a  griddle  by  placement  of  hot  coais 
underneath  the  horizontal  slabs  which  capped  the  verti¬ 
cally  set  slabs.  However,  no  evidence  of  ash  or  firing  was 
present.  Thus  it  remains  a  mystery.  The  second  type  of 
floor  feature,  molded  adobe  basins,  was  present  in 
three  different  rooms.  Basins  similar  to  these  are  not 
unusual  in  Santa  Fe  component  sites  (Peckham  1975 
personal  communication;  Bussey  1968:32;  Beal  1975 
personal  communication).  At  Arroyo  Hondo,  three  types 
of  adobe  basins  were  found.  Of  these,  one  corresponds 
morphologically  to  those  found  at  LA  5014.  Pollen 
studies  have  indicated  that  these  basins  probably  consti¬ 
tuted  a  facility  involved  in  the  processing  of  vegetal 
material  (Lang  1975:  personal  communication). 

When  the  room  plan  of  LA  5014  is  compared  to  the 
four  Santa  Fe  component  surface  units  excavated  at  LA 


Feature  7 

obsidian  reduction  assemblage 
2  projectile  points  (fragmented) 
2  lithics  with  cutting  wear 
2  lithics  with  scraping  wear 
8  paint  decorated  sherds 
20  utility  sheids 


WESTERN  ROOMBLOCK 

Feature  2  Feature  12  (open  sided  room) 

obsidian  reduction  assemblage  hearth 

1  lithic  with  scraping  wear  1  lithic  with  scraping  wear 

15  paint  decorated  sherds  24  paint  decorated  sherds 

20  utility  sherds  1 1  utility  sherds 

Feature  15  (open  sided  room)  Feature  14 

hearth  (questionable!  hearth 

2  sherds  with  scraping  wear  1  lithic  with  scraping  wear 

72  paint  decorated  sherds  1  slab  me  rate 

98  utility  sherds  1  mano 

2  grinding  tools 
14  paint  decorated  sherds 

Feature  5  37  utility  sherds 

molded  adobe  basin  Feature  3 

2  grinding  slabs  - 

molded  adobe  basin 

1  mended  bowl  base  1  lithic  with  scraptng- 

7  paint  decorated  sherds  engraving  wear 

7  utility  sherds  2  lithics  with  cutting  wear 

1 1  paint  decorated  sherds 

Feature  10  37  utility  sherds 


1  lithic  with  cutting  wear 
1  lithic  with  chopping  wear 
1  mano  fragment 
1  basalt  cobble  with  battering 
1  tooth  (young  deer) 

27  paint-decorated  sherds 
49  utility  sherds 


Feature  1 1 

1  grinding  slab 
1  tibia  (Cams  spo.l 
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In  addition,  during  the  ceramic  analysis  the  utility 
ware  had  been  separated  into  those  sherds  which 
exhibited  a  carbon  accumulation  due  to  post -manufac¬ 
ture  firing  and  those  which  did  not.  This  was  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  burned  sherds  should  cluster 
in  hearth  areas  and  that  the  unburned  sherds  would 
duster  in  storage  areas.  Their  distribution  appeared  to 
be  random. 

Upon  examination  of  the  assemblages  assoriated  with 
the  individual  rooms,  no  clear  patterns  of  association 
were  observed.  However,  the  associations  noted  allow 
certain  inferences  to  be  made  regarding  room  functions. 
Such  inferences  are  made  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
problems  of  context  previously  described. 

The  presence  of  distinct  obsidian  reduction  assem¬ 
blages  in  all  three  rooms  of  the  eastern  roomblock  and 
the  absence  of  such  assemblages  in  the  western  room- 
block  may  indicate  the  specialization  of  an  individual  or 
a  social  group  in  the  manufacture  of  bifaces.  Of  the  5 14 
pieces  of  obsidian  debitage,  378  or  73%  were  recovered 
from  the  eastern  roomblock  and  associated  kiva.  As  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned  shaped  bifaces  from  LA  3014  are  pre¬ 
dominantly  obsidian.  Since  it  does  not  seem  logical  that 
such  reduction  would  have  taken  place  indoors,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  roofs  were  utilized  as  work  areas. 

Features  12  and  15,  which  are  contiguous  with  open 
sides  to  the  north  and  south  respectively,  are  thought  to 
be  work  areas.  The  heavy  concentration  of  ceramics  in 
association  with  worked  sherds  in  Feature  15  would  sup¬ 
port  this,  but  the  lack  of  artifacts  in  Feature  12  gives  us 
far  less  supporting  evidence. 

Features  1.8,  and  14  contain  hearths  and  diverse 
artifact  assemblages.  These  features  are  considered  to  be 
habitation  rooms.  If  the  observed  patterning  of  Santa  Fe 
component  sites  is  correct,  the  unexcavated  section  in 
the  western  roomblock  between  Features  14  and  10 
should  contain  two  habitation  rooms,  containing  both 
hearths  and  diverse  artifact  assemblages. 

Features  2,  3,  5,  7,  10,  and  11  are  thought  to  be  com¬ 
bination  work-storage  areas.  In  some  cases,  particularly 
where  ground  stone  is  present,  the  work  may  have  been 
associated  with  the  storage  facility.  However,  in  seasons 
when  the  storage  facility  was  largely  unused,  such  rooms 
no  doubt  were  utilized  for  a  variety  of  functions,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  the  weather  was  inclement. 

Assuming  that  the  discussed  function  of  the  moulded 
adobe  basins  is  correct,  Features  3  and  5  may  be  special¬ 
ized  storage  rooms,  the  basins  constituting  a  proces¬ 
sing  facility  for  a  particular  food  stuff.  The  presence  of  a 
basin  in  Feature  1,  defined  here  as  a  habitation  room 
and  possessing  a  hearth,  may  be  explained  in  terms  of 
convenience.  Convenience  may  also  explain  the  presence 
of  ground  stone  in  Feature  14,  which  is  a  defined  habi¬ 
tation  room. 

In  general,  the  analysis  revealed  that  the  rooms  with 
hearths  consistantly  produced  diverse  artifact  assemb¬ 
lages  in  comparison  to  those  without  hearths.  Hearths 
and  comparatively  diverse  artifact  assemblages  were  the 
criteria  employed  to  designate  habitation  rooms  at 
Broken  K  Pueblo  in  eastern  .Arizona.  Rooms  classed  as 
storage  facilities  at  Broken  K  Pueblo  were  relatively 
smaller  than  the  designated  habitation  rooms  (Martin 
1967:30-32),  in  contrast  to  LA  5014.  where  all  of  the 
rooms  maintained  a  raore-or-less  standard  size. 


Further  work  aimed  at  these  basic  functional  pro¬ 
blems  is  necessary  before  adequate  conclusions  can  be 
reached. 

Comment 

It  is  felt  that  Pueblo  Medio  supported  a  perennial 
occupation  for  an  undetermined  length  of  time.  That  the 
length  of  its  occupation  was  relatively  short  is  suggested 
by  the  amount  of  material  culture  recovered  by  its  exca¬ 
vation.  However,  the  fact  that  the  site  was  badly  eroded 
may  have  allowed  much  material  to  be  collected  by 
travelers  or  deposited  beneath  the  alluvium  formed  by 
the  adobe  washed  down  from  the  pueblo  on  the  north 
side  of  the  roomblocks. 

Both  roomblocks  are  thought  to  be  contemporary 
and  do  not  represent  two  occupations  of  the  site.  The 
construction  techniques  used  in  both  roomblocks  are 
identical.  In  fact  the  standardization  of  building  materials 
and  techniques  throughout  the  site  suggest  that  the 
entire  site  was  constructed  at  once.  The  only  possible 
exception  (Feature  9)  is  discussed  in  the  architectural 
section.  As  mentioned  before,  the  site  is  laid  out 
symmetrically  with  kivas  of  similar  masonry  construction 
associated  with  each  roomblock. 

In  a  further  attempt  to  support  the  idea  that  the 
roomblocks  were  contemporary,  the  ceramic  assemblage 
from  each  was  compared.  The  percentages  for  each 
decorated  type  in  the  assemblage  were  almost  equal  in 
each  roomblock.  Admittedly  the  sample  is  small,  but  the 
percentages  taken  do  lend  credence  to  the  thought  that 
the  roomblocks  were  contemporary. 

TABLE  3.4 


DECORATED  CERAMIC  ASSEMBLAGE 


Eastern  Roomblock 

So. 

% 

Santa  Fe  B/W 

white  slipped 

35 

70.0 

blue-grey  slipped/floated 

13 

26.0 

Wiyo  B/W 

1 

2.0 

Gaiisteo  B/W 

1 

2.0 

50 

100.0 

Western  Roomblock 
Santa  Fe  B/W 

white  slipped  128  68.1 

blue-grey  slipped/floated  46  24.5 

Wiyo  B/W  8  4.1 

Galls teo  B/W  6  3.2 

188  99.9 

The  effort  and  care  with  which  the  site  was  con¬ 
structed  suggests  more  than  a  seasonal  occupation. 
Unfortunately,  the  flotation  samples  taken  did  not 
yield  data  pertinent  to  the  inferred  perennialitv  of  the 
site.  The  architectural  features  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  other  P-III  sites  on  the  Pajarito  Plateau' and  the 
adjoining  flood  plain  which  are  thought  to  have  been 
perennial.  The  lithic  material  recovered  displayed  a  sys¬ 
tematic  manufacture  of  bifaces,  a  manifestation  not  ob¬ 
served  in  the  assemblages  from  other  sites  thought  to 
be  seasonal  (LA  5013,  LA  12511  and  LA  12512).  The 
ratio  of  storage  rooms  to  living  rooms  indicates  that  a 
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sufficient  amount  of  goods  were  being  stored  to  main¬ 
tain  a  year-round  occupation.  The  ratio  of  habitation 
rooms  to  storage  rooms  in  the  four  units  at  LA  6462 
which  are  thought  to  be  perennial  varied  from  1 :  a  to 
T.2.7.  In  short,  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  a  seasonal 
occupation  and  several  indications  to  suspect  a  perennial 
one. 

The  nature  of  the  subsistence  base  supporting  the 
inhabitants  of  Pueblo  Medio  is  unknown.  Almost  cer¬ 
tainly  they  practiced  some  com  agriculture.  The  site  is 
located  on  the  Medio  Canyon  alluvial  fan  which  is  the 
largest  open  land  area  in  the  canyon.  There  are,  however, 
bits  and  pieces  of  data  which  indicated  that  their  depen¬ 
dence  upon  domesticated  plants  was  limited. 

Although  the  fan  does  provide  a  relatively  large  land 
area,  the  soils  present  are  today  considered  low  in  agri¬ 
cultural  potential  (Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Re¬ 
search  Report  1971:8-25)  when  compared  to  the  flood- 
plain  below  the  mouth  of  White  Rock  Canyon.  There  is 
no  reason  to  suspect  that  it  was  significantly  different 
prehistoricaily. 

No  corncobs  or  kernels  were  recovered  from  Pueblo 
Medio.  It  was  hoped  that  the  seeds  recovered  from  the 
flotation  samples  would  provide  sufficient  data  to  form 
conclusions  regarding  subsistence,  but  the  sample  of 
identifiable  seeds  was  too  small  to  provide  a  basis  for 
inference.  It  is  intersesting  to  note  that  only  a  limited 
amount  of  com  was  recovered  from  the  Santa  Fe  com¬ 
ponent  at  LA  6462  (tree  ring  date— A.D.  1280)  which  is 
located  on  the  floodplain,  while  the  Kwahe’e  component 
at  LA  6462  produced  a  considerable  quantity  (Ford 
1968:243-244).  The  absence  may  be  due  to  the  poor 
preservation  of  Santa  F e  period  sites.  However,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  presence  of  com  is  significant  quantities 
in  Santa  Fe  period  sites  of  the  Cochiti  area  has  yet  to  be 
demonstrated. 

.Another  factor  pointing  to  a  shift  in  subsistence 
strategy  from  the  Kwahe’e  period  is  the  discarding  of 
trough  metates  in  favor  of  slab  and  basin  types  i  Wendorf 
and  Reed  1955:145).  Slab  and  basin  metates  are  usually 
associated  with  hunting  and  gathering  groups  who  used 
them  to  process  wild  seeds  and  other  vegetal  material. 
The  trough  metate  has  been  considered  a  specialized  tool 
for  the  processing  of  com.  This  shift  is  general  through¬ 
out  the  greater  Rio  Grande  district  during  the  P-III 
period.  Slab  metates  continue  to  be  used  in  the  area 
through  the  historic  period.  However,  when  found  in 
P-1V  sites  they  are  usually  associated  with  a  bin  which 
might  have  served  the  same  purpose  as  the  sides  of  a 
trough  metate.  No  mealing  bins  were  found  at  LA  5014 
or  LA  6462.  It  may  be  inferred  that  the  shift  in  metate 
type  during  this  period  reflects  a  shift  in  subsistence 
strategy.  The  continued  use  of  the  slab  metate  with  the 
addition  of  bins  during  the  P-IV  period  may  be  seen  as 
both  a  holdover  from  this  P-III  transition  and  as  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  importance  assumed  by  wild  vegetal  ma¬ 
terials  in  order  to  support  the  accreted  population 
centers  of  the  Classic  Period.  That  the  mealing  bin  was 
not  an  instantaneous  development  correlated  with  the 
advent  of  the  slab  metate  during  P-III  is  emphasized  by 
their  absence  at  Te’ewi,  an  eariy  14th  century  site  in  the 
Chama  Valley  (Wendorf  1953:68). 

Smiley,  Stubbs  and  Bannister  (1953:53)  document  a 
long  period  of  curtailed  development  of  wee  rings  in  the 
area  from  A.D.  1245  through  A.D.  1290.  Presumably 
this  reflects  drought  conditions.  If  such  a  drought  oc¬ 
curred  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  assume  that  the 


arroyo  cutting  which  accompanied  droughts  in  other 
areas  of  the  Southwest  (Schoenwetter  and  Dittert  19681 
also  occurred  in  the  Rio  Grande  flood  plain.  Such  an 
occurrence  would  have  made  agriculture  a  marginal  pro¬ 
position  in  any  area  and  forced  the  Pueblo  III  popula¬ 
tion  to  adopt  a  subsistence  strategy  requiring  a  greater 
dependence  on  hunting  and  gathering.  Survey  data 
acquired  during  the  Cochiti  Reservoir  Project  shows  that 
Pueblo  III  components  are  distributed  in  two  major  life 
zones  and  eight  distinct  vegetative  communities  (Biella 
1977),  a  situation  suggesting  the  utilization  of  a  wide¬ 
spread  and  varied  subsistence  base.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Salt  Bush  Puebio  in  Frijoies  Canyon  is  thought 
to  have  been  abandoned  ca.  A.D.  1250  of  the  beginning 
of  the  supposed  drought.  Snow  discusses  an  “upslope 
movement”  presumably  occurring  after  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  Salt  Bush  Pueblo  (Snow  1974:70).  Frijoies 
Canyon  in  the  area  of  Sait  Bush  Pueblo  is  analogous  in 
terms  of  agricultural  potential  to  the  Rio  Grande  flood¬ 
plain  below  White  Rock  Canyon,  particularly  when  both 
are  compared  to  the  canyon  environment  of  LA  5014. 
The  “upslope  movement”  there  may  parallel  the  sus¬ 
pected  move  to  the  plateau  region  from  the  Cochiti 
area.  That  such  a  change  in  strategy  did  not  change  the 
pueblo  system  has  been  documented  elsewhere  and  ex¬ 
plained  as  an  effort  to  maintain  an  established  cultural 
system  in  the  face  of  adversity  (Schoenwetter  and  Dit¬ 
tert  1968:53-54).  The  survey  data  acquired  during  the 
Cochiti  project  shows  little  change  in  the  number  of  sites 
on  the  floodplain  from  Pueblo  I  and  II  to  Pueblo  III. 
However,  the  number  of  sites  on  the  Pajarito  Plateau 
increases  dramatically  during  Pueblo  III.  This  has  been 
interpreted  as  an  increase  in  population  (Dickson  1975: 
159-171).  However,  if  times  were  hard,  a  permanent 
settlement  could  only  survive  for  a  short  time  in  any 
particular  location.  Thus  a  number  of  sites  could  be 
created  by  the  same  group  in  a  relatively  short  time 
period. 

Viewing  data  from  LA  6462  and  LA  5014,  the  ratio 
of  “living  rooms”  to  "storage”  rooms  in  Pueblo  III  sites 
of  the  area  is  almost  equal  in  every  case,  with  the  storage 
rooms  more  frequently  in  the  majority-  When  computing 
population  in  terms  of  room  counts  from  survey  data, 
this  ratio  should  be  considered. 

.Another  bit  of  data  which  can  be  interpreted  as  a 
reflection  of  economic  swcss  is  the  almost  total  absence 
of  decorated  jar  forms  at  LA  5014.  Only  two  decorated 
jar  sherds  were  found.  One  of  these  was  Tularosa  B/W 
an  intrusive;  the  other  was  Santa  Fe  B/W.  Both  were 
recovered  from  the  kivas  (Features  6  and  16).  Paint¬ 
decorated  jar  forms  require  considerable  expertise  and 
time  to  produce  due  to  the  inward  curvature  of  the 
shoulder  and  the  restriction  of  the  oriface.  This  diffi¬ 
culty  in  manufacture,  coupled  with  the  finishing  process 
(smoothing,  painting,  etc.)  would  involve  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  considerable  time.  The  utility  ware  at  LA  5014 
was  composed  entirely  of  jar  forms  with  wide  oriface. 
not  as  difficult  to  produce.  The  manufacture  of  paint¬ 
decorated  jar  forms  in  quantity  would  require  consider¬ 
able  time  and  effort  and  in  times  of  stress  would  be 
considered  a  luxury.  Again,  the  size  of  our  sample 
limits  the  validity  of  this  hypothesis  but  the  fact  that 
both  were  recovered  from  kivas  and  that  one  of  the 
sherds  was  an  intrusive  and  thus  probably  a  luxury  item 
lends  credence  to  the  idea.  Such  a  relationship  should 
be  tested  further  in  sites  where  a  stress  situation  is 
certain. 

Whether  or  not  the  occupation  of  Pueblo  Medio  was 
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subjected  to  this  type  of  stress  situation  is  uncertain. 
The  factors  discussed  here  tend  to  support  the  hypothe¬ 
sis.  Future  work  in  the  area  should  include  further 


studies  of  climatic  change  through  tree  rings,  arroy< 
cutting,  extensive  pollen  studies  and  more  absolute  dates 
before  conclusions  can  begin  to  be  reached. 


LA  12511 

Introduction 

LA  12511  lies  approximately  1.5  kilometers  up¬ 
stream  from  the  mouth  of  White  Rock  Canyon  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande;  the  site  overlooks  the  old 
Cochiti— Frijoles  traiL  It  is  situated  on  a  small  knoll 
overlooking  the  Rio  Grande,  which  is  about  40  meters 
distant.  Possessing  approximately  50  square  meters  of 
horizontal  surface,  this  knoll  is  overshadowed  by  a  larger 
knoll  which  marks  the  beginning  of  a  steep  talus  slope 
of  basalt  boulders. 

This  site  contains  two  small  contiguous  surface  rooms. 
A  possible  third  structure  was  present,  but  it  was  badly 
eroded  and  jumbled  by  root  action.  However,  only  four 
walls  were  clearly  defined  in  the  site. 

The  ceramic  evidence  indicates  that  LA  12511  was 
occupied  in  the  early  part  of  the  Coalition  Period  (ca. 
A.D.  1200-1325).  The  size  of  the  site  and  the  quantity 
of  artifacts,  indicate  that  its  occupation  was  small  and 
short  lived  and  perhaps  only  seasonal. 

Method  of  Excavation 

The  initial  survey  of  the  site  indicated  only  a  single 
structure,  a  semi-circular  wail  of  basalt  rubble  on  the 


extreme  northeastern  point  of  the  knoll  which  was  par¬ 
tially  obscured  by  five  juniper  trees. 

As  the  rest  of  the  knoll  and  particularly  the  slope 
towards  the  river  contained  a  relatively  high  density  of 
surface  artifacts,  a  system  of  one  meter  grids  was  estab¬ 
lished.  This  was  intended  to  aid  in  surface  collections 
and  to  structure  testing  in  the  supposed  plaza  area  on 
the  top  of  the  knoll. 

A  large  number  of  basalt  slabs  were  scattered  about 
the  site.  These  were  collected  and  stacked  according  to 
the  section  of  the  site  from  which  they  were  collected. 
This  was  done  in  an  effort  to  determine  the  original 
wall  height. 

A  test  pit.  Feature  1,  was  begun  inside  the  semi¬ 
circle  of  rubble  with  the  intention  of  locating  the  floor. 
The  slope  towards  the  river  was  surface  collected  and 
testing  was  begun  in  the  grids  adjacent  to  the  probable 
room. 

As  excavation  progressed,  it  became  apparent  that  we 
were  dealing  with  two  surface  rooms  in  the  grid  area.  A 
north-south  wail  of  mortared  basalt  slabs  3.1m  long  and 
oriented  15  degrees  east  of  true  north  was  exposed. 
This  first  wail  was  perpendicular  to  the  rubble  semi-circle 
and  in  fact  incorporated  a  portion  of  it  with  a  slight 
eastern  curve.  To  the  east  of  this  wall,  an  ash  lens  varying 
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from  1.0  to  2.0cm  in  thickness  was  found  at  a  depth  of 
5cm.  Two  slab  features  were  also  exposed  in  this  area 
and  were  found  to  be  set  in  the  surface  directly  below 
the  ash  lens. 

The  area  covered  by  the  ash  lens  was  approximately 
2.5  square  meters.  It  terminated  to  the  south  with  the 
end  of  the  north-south  wall  and  to  the  north  with  the 
east-west  rubble  wall.  The  slope  of  the  knoll  began  1.6m 
east  of  the  north-south  wall.  As  a  consequence,  the  ash 
lens  became  spotty  in  that  area.  A  one  meter  grid  was 
excavated  to  a  depth  of  1.5m  at  the  beginning  of  the 
slope.  However,  no  cultural  material  was  recovered 
below  the  20cm  level.  Test  trenches  to  the  east  and 
south  failed  to  reveal  additional  walls,  although  a  layer 
of  washed  adobe  4cm  thick  at  the  5cm  level  may  have 
been  a  remnant  of  a  southern  wall.  Scattered  basalt  slabs 
just  to  the  south  of  this  adobe  layer  may  have  constituted 
the  masonry  elements  of  the  wall.  This  area  was  desig¬ 
nated  Feature  3. 

To  che  west  of  the  north -south  wall  an  ashy  clay  level 
was  exposed  at  the  10cm  level.  This  tayer  was  followed 
to  the  south  and  a  southern  wall  constructed  of  both 
vertical  and  horizontal  basalt  slabs  was  defined.  This  wall 
joined  the  southern  end  of  the  north-south  wall  and 
extended  west  for  a  distance  of  1.4m.  The  wall  is  oriented 

103  degrees  east  of  true  north. 

As  the  ashy  clay  layer  was  followed  to  the  north,  it 
became  apparent  that  it  was  actually  an  eroded  floor. 
In  the  portions  of  the  room  where  the  wall  fall  was 
heaviest,  the  floor  had  been  well  preserved.  Further 
excavations  revealed  a  north  wail  of  single  horizontally 
laid  slabs  attached  to  the  northern  end  of  the  north- 
south  wall.  This  wall  was  oriented  104  degrees  east  of 
true  north  and  was  lm  long.  Testing  did  not  locate  a 
western  wall  and  the  floor  ended  on  a  line  with  the 
western  end  of  the  north  and  south  walls.  The  only  floor 
feature  was  a  circular  hearth.  This  room  was  designated 
Feature  2. 

Meanwhile,  the  test  pit  in  Feature  1  had  reached  a 
depth  of  1.42m  without  finding  a  floor.  The  last  cultural 
material  had  been  recovered  from  the  40-50cm  level. 
Clearing  off  the  remaining  surface  in  Feature  1  revealed 
that  the  rubble  wall  had  been  at  least  partially  created 
by  wall  fall  from  Feature  2  and  3.  Feature  1  was  there¬ 
fore  abandoned. 

Architecture 

Feature  1 

Feature  1,  originally  believed  to  be  a  room,  is  now 
considered  wall  fall  from  Feature  2  and  3.  This  wall 
fall  had  initially  appeared  to  be  a  room  built  on  the  edge 
of  the  slope.  A  2m  x  2m  test  pit  was  excavated  to  a 
depth  of  1.42m.  Structural  debris  was  not  found  below 
the  surface  rubble.  The  cultural  material  found  at  the 
40-50cm  level  was  no  doubt  deposited  by  a  combination 
of  root  action  and  alluvial  movements  on  the  slope 
formed  by  the  knoll.  The  juniper  trees  surrounding  the 
north  side  of  this  feature  were  a  fur-her  hindrance  to  the 
excavation. 

Feature  2 

Feature  2  was  a  three-walled  structure  constructed  of 
basalt  slabs.  The  north  wail  was  lm  long  and  oriented 

104  degrees  east  of  north.  It  consisted  of  single  hori¬ 


zontally  laid  basalt  slabs,  varying  from  20  to  24cm  in 
width,  which  had  been  the  foundation  for  additional 
slabs.  Fail  from  this  wall  was  evident  in  the  fill  of 
Feature  1. 

The  eastern  wall  was  constructed  of  horizontally  laid 
basalt  slabs  with  adobe  mortar.  It  was  3.1m  long  and 
averaged  22cm  in  width  and  15cm  in  heignt.  Oriented 
15  degrees  east  of  true  north,  the  wall  curved  slightly  to 
the  east  and  back  again  until  it  joined  the  north  wall. 

The  south  wall  was  constructed  of  both  horizontally 
stacked  and  vertical  basalt  slabs.  It  is  possible  that  the 
vertical  slabs  were  foundations  for  an  adobe  wall.  In 
any  case,  the  wall  was  1.4m  long  and  averaged  20cm  in 
width.  Height  varied  from  1 1  to  1 5cm. 

The  floor  was  badly  eroded  and  was  best  preserved 
near  the  center  of  the  feature,  where  rubble  from  the 
wail  fail  had  protected  it.  It  was  from  4  to  5cm  thick 
and  was  constructed  of  adobe  mixed  with  coarse  river 
gravel.  A  circular  hearth  was  exposed  midway  between 
the  north  and  south  walls  and  25cm  west  of  the  east 
wail.  It  was  42cm  in  diameter  and  12cm  in  depth.  A 
flat  slab  lined  the  bottom.  The  remainder  of  the  hearth 
was  constructed  of  adobe  which  had  a  bright  red  hue 
due  to  firing.  The  rim  had  eroded  away  but  three  sup¬ 
ports  made  of  river  cobbles  remained  imbedded  in  the 
sides.  .Vo  additional  floor  features  were  found.  There 
was  no  evidence  of  roof  construction. 


Feature  3 

Feature  3  consisted  of  two  walls  and  a  living  surface 
that  cannot  really  be  defined  as  a  floor. 

The  north  wail  had  slumped  badly.  Part  of  the  rubble 
wall  of  Feature  1,  it  was  3.5m  long,  averaged  30cm  in 
width  and  was  25cm  in  height.  It  was  oriented  106 
degrees  east  of  true  north  and  curved  slightly  to  the 
north  at  its  eastern  extremity.  Midway  along  this  wall,  at 
a  point  1.2m  from  the  western  wall,  the  lack  of  basalt 
rubble  in  the  immediate  area  gave  equal  credence  to  the 
idea  that  it  may  have  been  a  buttress. 

The  western  wall  of  Feature  3  (referred  to  elsewhere 
as  the  north-south  wall)  is  a  common  wall  with  Feature 
2.  The  only  discrepancy  is  that  the  wall  only  projected 
7  to  8cm  above  the  living  surface  of  Feature  3  as 
compared  to  15cm  above  the  floor  of  Feature  2. 

The  eastern  and  southern  walls  were  absent,  although 
a  patch  of  washed  adobe  may  have  been  an  indicator  of 
a  southern  wall.  The  alignment  of  the  adobe  was  correct 
in  that  the  linear  patch  was  perpendicular  to  the  southern 
end  of  the  north-south  wall. 

Vo  prepared  floor  was  found.  Because  of  this  fact, 
it  is  possible  that  Feature  3  was  an  outdoor  work  area. 
Two  slab  features  were  exposed  in  this  area.  The  first 
consisted  of  three  vertical  slabs  set  into  the  living  surface 
against  the  western  (north-south)  wall.  Two  of  these 
slabs  were  set  4cm  apart  and  parallel  to  the  wall.  The 
third  was  set  perpendicularly  to  the  first  two,  forming  a 
southwest  comer. 

The  second  slab  feature  was  50cm  east  of  the  north- 
south  wall  on  a  line  with  the  first  slab  feature.  This 
feature  consisted  of  one  horizontal  slab  surrounded  bv 
three  vertical  siabs  on  the  western,  northern,  and  eastern 
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sides.  A  single  small  vertical  slab  was  set  on  the  southern 
perimeter  of  the  feature. 

No  additional  features  were  defined.  There  was  no 
evidence  of  roof  construction. 

Discussion 

The  architectural  style  present  in  LA  12511  blends 
two  common  building  techniques  of  the  Rio  Grande  area. 
Utilization  of  vertical  slabs  as  a  foundation  for  coursed 
adobe  walls  is  well  documented  in  the  Rio  Grande  and 
elsewhere  (Hayes  1964:94:  Wendorf  and  Lehmer  1956: 
181;  Lange  1968:65;  Wendorf  et  aL  1953:11).  The  use 
of  mortared,  horizontally  stacked  slabs  is  common 
throughout  the  Anasazi  area.  Unfortunately  both  tech¬ 
niques  are  too  long-lived  to  act  as  temporal  indicators. 

The  south  wall  of  Feature  2  was  the  only  section  of 
the  complex  constructed  with  vertical  clasts,  the 
remainder  consisting  of  stacked  and  mortared  slabs.  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  southern  wall  was  of 
adobe  while  the  remainder  was  of  stone  masonry. 
However,  it  is  possible  that  vertical  slabs  coupled  with 
adobe  were  simply  used  as  a  base  for  stone  masonry. 
Volumetric  measurements  of  recovered  building  materials 
show  that  there  was  enough  material  to  build  up  the 
existing  foundation  to  over  a  meter  in  height.  Perhaps  a 
combination  ofadobe  and  masonry  was  used  throughout, 
as  had  been  reported  elsewhere  (Ellis  1975:35). 

The  open  west  side  of  Feature  2  is  thought  to  be  in¬ 
tentional  because  of  the  manner  in  which  the  floor  ended 
in  line  with  the  western  ends  of  the  northern  and 
southern  walls.  It  is  possible  that  a  wall  of  perishable 
material  was  erected  there,  although  no  indication  of 
such  was  found.  Similar  open  sided  rooms  were  found 
at  LA  5014  (this  publication). 

A  similar  situation  exists  on  the  southern  and  eastern 
sides.  It  is  possible  that  the  existing  northern  wall  of 
Feature  3  merely  provided  a  windbreak  for  a  work  area. 
The  function  of  both  slab  features  in  this  area  is  unknown. 


Ceramics 


Ceramics  excavated  from  LA  12511  are  indicative  of 
two  periods  of  the  upper  Rio  Grande  sequence,  the 
Coalition  Period  and  Classic  Period  (Wendorf  and  Reed 
1955:143-154).  It  is  postulated  that  the  presence  of 
glaze-decorated  ceramics  (Classic  Period)  do  not  repre¬ 
sent  a  distinct  cultural  component  at  LA  12511.  Glaze 
painted  sherds  were  not  recovered  from  floor  contact. 
It  is  probable  that  all  five  glaze  sherds  were  deposited  at 
LA  12511  by  later  travellers  within  the  canyon. 

The  decorated  ceramic  type  associated  directly  with 
the  structures  (floor  fill  and  floor  contact)  is  Santa  Fe 
Black-on-White  (white  slipped  variety).  No  sherds  of  the 
blue-grey  slipped /floated  variety  of  Santa  Fe  Black-on- 
White  were  recovered.  If  the  stratigraphic  isolation 
which  indicated  that  slipped  variety  was  the  earliest  of 
the  two  varieties  (reported  by  Honea  1958:5)  is  valid, 
then  the  sherds  present  at  LA  12511  indicate  that  it  was 
occupied  during  the  early  part  of  the  13th  Century. 
However,  the  two  varieties  do  occur  intermixed  at  larger, 
more  complex  Santa  Fe  component  sites,  thus  the  size 
of  the  sample  from  LA  12511  does  not  preclude  the 
possibility  of  a  late  13th  Century  occupation. 


TABLE  3.5 

CERAMIC  ASSEMBLAGE— L\  12511 


Total  Sherds  No.  % 

Santa  Fe  B/W  (white  slipped)  18  47.4 

AguaFnaG/R  3  7.9 

San  Clemente  G/Poly  2  5.3 

Corr./Oblique  Indented  8  21.0 

Plain/Body  7  18.5 

38  100.1 

Feature  2 

Santa  Fe  B/W  (white  slipped)  2  100 


Feature  3 


Santa  Fe  B/W  (white  slipped)  8  88.8 

Plain/Bodv  1  11.1 

9  99.9 

Lit  hies 

The  lithic  material  from  LA  12511  was  sparse  (78 
flakes),  and  the  majority  was  recovered  from  the  surface. 

The  cortex  observed  was  predominantly  waterwom, 
an  indication  that  material  was  collected  in  the  riverbed 
and  from  nearby  alluvial  deposits.  Reduction  of  cores 
was  accomplished  on  the  site,  the  production  of  simple 
flake  tools  being  the  main  intent. 

Chalcedony  (24.4%),  basalt  (29.3%),  and  chert 
(40.2%)  were  the  dominant  materials  used.  The  recovery 
of  basalt  and  chert  cores  indicate  those  materials  were 
most  easily  available.  Obsidian  is  represented  by  one 
flake  and  one  projectile  point.  The  possibility  that  the 
flake  and  projectile  point  were  imported  to  the  site  is 
indicated  by  the  absence  of  an  obsidian  reduction  assem¬ 
blage.  Two  flakes  of  chalcedony  with  milky-white 
inclusions  and  one  flake  of  quartzite  might  also  be  con¬ 
sidered  intrusive. 

One  flake  of  chalcedony  showed  wear  patterns  fomed 
by  a  sawing  motion.  Wear  formed  by  scraping  was 
observed  on  four  basalt  and  two  chalcedony  Oakes, 
□rilling  or  incising  attributes  were  limited  to  two  flakes 
of  chert  recovered  from  the  northern  section  of  Feature 
3.  Cortex  backing  was  present  on  eight  of  the  eleven 
lithics  exhibiting  wear.  Backing  was  present  regardless  of 
type  of  wear. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  of  the  three  basalt 
artifacts  found  which  would  be  typoiogically  referred 
to  as  “choppers,”  all  exhibit  scraping  wear  in  the  form  of 
rounding  and  polishing  rather  than  battering  as  the  typo¬ 
logy  would  suggest.  A  single  granite  river  cobble  did 
exhibit  battering  on  one  end. 

The  ground  stone  assemblage  consists  of  one  complete 
and  one  fragmentary  shaped  rectangular  mano  of  vesi¬ 
cular  basalt.  This  type  is  generally  associated  with  trough 
metates,  but  no  metates  were  recovered. 
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Utilized  Lit  hie  Material 

All  measurements  are  in  millimeters  unless  otherwise 
designated.  L.  W,  and  Th  mean  Length.  Width,  and 
Thickness.) 


Sawing 


Chalcedony—  L-35,  W-66,  Th-10:  microflake  re¬ 
moval,  concave  edge;  cortex  backing. 


Scraping 

Chalcedony—  L-32,  W-34,  Th-9;  microflake  re¬ 
moval,  polish  on  one  convex  edge;  no  backing. 

Chalcedony—  L-26,  W-20,  Th-10;  microflake  re¬ 
moval,  polish  on  two  distinct  convex  edges;  cor¬ 
tex  backing. 

Basalt—  L-23,  W-55,  Th-15;  polish  and  micro¬ 
flake  removal,  concave-convex  edge;  cortex 
backing. 

Basalt—  L-24,  W-37,  Th-11;  microflake  removal, 
wear  on  convex  edge  of  hinge  fracture;  cortex 
backing. 

Basalt—  L-100,  W-61,  Th-33;  “chopper”  with 
polish,  rounding  on  convex  edges;  cortex  back¬ 
ing. 

Basalt—  L-35,  W-40.  Th-9;  polish  and  rounding; 
microflake  removal  on  concave  edge;  no  backing. 

Basalt-  L-110,  W-105,  Th-23;  “chopper”  with 


polish  and  rounding  on  convex  edges. 

Basalt—  L-88,  W-85,  Th-22:  “chopper”  with 
polish  and  rounding  on  convex  edges. 


Dnlling  or  Incising 


Chert— L-iO,  W-28,  Th-16;  acuminate  with 
rounding;  cortex  backing. 

Chert— L-45,  W-38,  Th-14;  acuminate  with 
rounding;  no  backing. 


Projectile  Point 


Obsidian—  L-t5,  W-27,  Th-5;  comer  notched; 
edges  are  rounded. 


Granite  river  cobbles  exhibiting  battering  on  one 
end;  weight-  1923  grams. 


Ground  Stone 


Mano  fragment- vesicular  basalt;  adjusted  L- 
10cm,  W-13cm,  Th-4.5cm,  intentionally  rec¬ 
tangular,  exhibits  grinding  on  two  faces;  no  dis¬ 
cernible  striae. 

Mano—  vesicular  basalt;  L-2 1.5cm,  W-l  2.5cm, 
Th-4.5cm;  rectangular  shape,  grinding  on  both 
faces;  no  discernible  striae. 


TABLE  3.6 


LfTHIC  ASSEMBLAGE -LA  12511 


WF 

without 

Cortex 


PForND 

Shatter 

with 

Cortex 


PF  or  ND 
Shatter 
without 
Cortex 


Cores 

without 

Cortex 


Material 
in  Total 
Assemblage 


MATERIAL 


Obsidian 


Obsidian  (green  banded) 

Chalcedony 

Chalcedony  with  milky 
white  Sc  other  inclusions 

Glassy  basalt 


Rhyolite 


Quartzite 

S ilia  fled  Wood 

KEY:  WF  -  whole  flake 
PF  •  pariai  flake 
ND  -  nondiagnostic 


LA  12512 


Comment 


Whether  or  not  the  Pueblo  III  occupation  of  LA  125 11 
was  seasonal  is  uncertain.  The  sparse  artifact  assemblage 
suggests  that  the  occupation  was  brief  in  any  case.  LA 
12511  is  one  of  many  Pueblo  HI  sites  in  the  project 
area.  Most  of  the  previous  work  has  concentrated  on  the 


larger  sites  so  that  the  relationship  between  the  small 
sites  and  the  larger  ones  has  never  been  worked  out.  It 
is  possible  that  LA  12511  was  a  seasonal  field  house  for 
inhabitants  of  the  larger  Pueblo  HI  sites  in  the  area. 
However,  it  is  equally  possible  that  it  represents  a  short¬ 
term  occupation  by  elements  of  a  population  subjected 
to  considerable  environmental  stress  (see  LA  5014, 
this  report). 


LA  12512 

Introduction 

LA  12512  was  a  small  two  room  structure.  The  site 
was  on  the  south-western  exposure  of  the  talus  slope 
overlooking,  and  30  meters  above,  the  west  bank  of  the 
Rio  Grande  about  one  mile  above  the  mouth  of  White 
Rock  Canyon. 

The  rooms  are  semi-subterranean  with  the  west  walls 
dug  into  the  hillslope.  They  lie  on  a  flat  portion  of  a 
small  bench  that  has  a  rather  steep  slope  from  the  rooms 
to  the  river  bed. 

The  structure  is  constructed  of  unmodified  basalt 
blocks  from  the  talus  with  adobe  mortar.  A  number  of 
boulders  protruded  from  the  soil  on  the  hill.  The  pre¬ 
dominant  vegetation  was  juniper.  Neither  the  boulders 
or  the  trees  interfered  with  excavation. 


long  and  20cm  wide.  The  north  wall  was  62cm  long  with 
an  average  width  of  30cm.  The  east  wall  was  89cm  long 
and  28cm  wide  and  the  south  wall  was  60cm  long  and 
30cm  wide.  The  walls  were  vertical  with  the  west  wail 
being  dug  into  the  hill  slope  to  provide  a  level  floor 
surface.  The  bases  of  walls  were  constructed  of  vertical 
slabs  of  basalt  about  30cm  in  height  with  horizontally 
laid  basalt  blocks  above  the  vertical  slabs.  All  of  the  wail 
stones  were  mortared  with  adobe.  There  was  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  plaster  or  remodeung.  The  wall  separating 
Features  1  and  2  abutted  the  main  house  walls. 


Floor  depth  was  128cm  below  present  ground  surface 
and  about  113cm  below  ground  surface  at  the  time  of 
occupation.  The  floor  was  hard  packed  adobe  with  no 
floor  features.  No  artifacts  were  found  in  floor  contact. 

Entrance  into  the  room  was  a  doorway  45cm  wide  in 
the  north  wall  leading  into  Feature  2.  The  base  of  the 
doorway  was  35cm  above  floor  level. 


Method  of  Excavation 


Feature  2 


Excavation  of  the  site  was  begun  on  March  19  and 
ended  on  March  25,  1975,  using  a  crew  of  six  from  New 
Mexico  State  University. 

A  one  meter  grid  system  was  established  on  the  slope 
surrounding  the  structure.  Rows  (east-west)  were  lettered 
A  through  P  beginning  at  the  southwest  comer.  Columns 
(north-south)  were  numbered  1  through  13. 

A  surface  collection  was  taken  and  recorded  from 
each  grid  separately.  Test  pits  were  sunk  into  the  centers 
of  the  rooms  until  floor  level  was  reached.  The  test  pits 
were  then  extended  into  trenches  until  the  walls  were 
defined,  after  which  the  remaining  fill  was  removed. 

A  test  pit  was  dug  in  grid  G-2  when  a  soil  discolora¬ 
tion  was  observed  during  surface  collection.  This  dis¬ 
coloration.  an  ash  lens,  turned  out  to  be  a  burned  bush 
and  the  test  pit  was  abandoned. 

A  test  trench  was  also  begun  in  the  slope  north  of 
Feature  2  in  search  of  the  north  wall  of  the  house.  No 
remains  of  the  wall  were  uncovered  and  the  trenching 
was  discontinued. 


Most  of  Feature  2  had  been  eroded  away.  Steriie 
soil  was  reached  almost  immediately  and  the  floor 
appears  to  have  been  above  present  ground  level.  The 
room  was  roughly  rectangular  with  the  long  axis  running 
north-south.  The  west  wall  had  been  dug  into  the  hill 
to  provide  level  flooring.  The  south  wall  was  62cm  long, 
with  an  average  width  of  30cm.  The  west  wail  was  80cm 
long  by  18cm  wide.  The  east  wall  was  100cm  long  and 
30cm  wide.  The  north  wail  was  completely  gone. 

The  wails  were  made  of  unmodified  basalt  rocks  set 
vertically  into  the  soil  below  floor  level  and  these  extend 
approximately  30cm  above  the  floor.  Basalt  blocks  were 
then  laid  horizontally  above  the  vertical  stones  and 
secured  with  adobe  mortar  to  make  the  upper  part  of 
the  wails.  No  plaster  was  found  on  any  of  the  walls. 

The  single  floor  feature  was  a  slab-lined  bin  placed 
with  the  tops  of  the  slabs  flush  with  the  floor.  Tne  bin 
measured  69cm  long,  48cm  'vide  and  26cm  deep.  It 
had  originally  been  Lined  on  the  bottom  with  flagstones 
but  these  were  missing  except  along  the  walls  of  the  bin. 

Ceramics 


Architecture 

Feature  1 

Feature  1  was  a  small  semi-subterranean  room  with 
no  floor  features.  It  was  roughly  rer*  gular  with  the 
long  axis  oriented  cast-west.  The  w-  wail  was  94cm 


The  ceramics  excavated  from  LA  12512  are  repre¬ 
sentative  of  early  Classic  Period  in  the  Upper  Rio  Grande 
Valley.  The  one  sherd  of  Santa  Fe  Black-on-White  (white 
slipped)  is  believed  to  date  from  the  early  part  of  the 
Coalition  Period  and  is  out  of  context  when  compared 
to  the  bulk  of  the  ceramic  assemblage. 
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LA  12512 


FIG.  3.22  LA  12512  Site  Map 


San  Clemente  Glaze  Polychrome,  Cieneguilla  Glaze- 
on-Yellow,  and  Socorro  Black-on-White  show  a  relative 
contemporaneity,  dating  from  the  latter  half  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  (Bretemitz  1966:96;  £ighth  Southwestern 
Ceramic  Seminar  1966;  1-3, 1-8). 

The  earliest  variety  of  Agua  Fria  in  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  has  sherd  temper  (Shepard  1942:148).  The 
tempering  materials  in  the  Agua  Fria  Glaze-on-Red 
recovered  from  LA  12512  are  igneous  rock.  The  sherds 
are  probably  of  local  manufacture  and  would,  therefore, 
date  somewhat  later  than  the  initial  introduction  of 
Glaze  1-Red  into  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  for  which  a 
beginning  date  of  A.D.  1300  has  been  suggested 
i  Bretemitz  1966:91).  The  glaze  I-Red  present  at  LA 
12512  probably  dates  from  the  mid-l4th  century. 


Largo  Glaze-on-Yellow,  a  Glaze  II  type,  is  not  com¬ 
mon  until  after  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century 
(Schwartz  and  Lang  1972:25;  Eighth  Southwestern 
Ceramic  Seminar  1966:P.  II- 1;  Bretemitz  1966:91). 

The  high  percentage  of  painted  sherds  compared  to 
the  utility  sherds  would  suggest  that  LA  12512  was  pro¬ 
bably  occupied  on  a  seasonal  basis.  The  lack  of  utility 
pottery  would  also  suggest  that  these  people  were  not 
storing  or  cooking  food  products  on  a  long  term  basis, 
but  were  using  the  paint-decorated  jars  for  temporary 
storage.  In  turn,  the  vessels  utilized  for  temporary  storage 
would  also  have  facilitated  transport  of  food  stuffs  to 
and  from  a  permanent  settlement.  Of  the  glaze  decorated 
sherds,  79  were  bowl  forms  while  57  were  jar  forms.  The 
utility  pottery  was  composed  entirely  of  jar  forms. 


FEATURES  1  S  2 

LA  12512 

A.  Packed  odobe  floor 

Q.  Door  way 

0  .5  1 

C.  Floor  absent 

1 _ i _ J _ i _ i 

0.  Slab  lined  bin 

FIG.  3.23  LA  12512  Features  I  and  2.  plan  view  and  cross  section 


TABLE  3.7 


CERAMIC  ASSEMBLAGE  — LA  13512 


Total  Sherds 

No. 

% 

Santa  Fe  B/W  (white  slipped) 

i 

0.5 

Agua  Fria  G/R 

44 

24.5 

San  Clemente  G/Poly 

4 

2.2 

Cieneguilla  G/Y 

18 

10.0 

Largo  G/Y 

6 

3.3 

Unidentified  glaze 
body  sherds 

38 

o  y  o 

Socorro  B/W 

1213 

Corr. /Oblique  Indented 

~4 

2.2 

Plain/Body 

42 

23.4 

179 

99.6 

Feature  1 

Agua  Fria  G/R 

8 

33.3 

San  Clemente  G/Poly 

1 

4.1 

Cieneguilla  G/Y 

1 

4.1 

Largo  G/Y 

1 

4.1 

Unidentified  glaze 
body  sherds 

11 

45.3 

Plain/Body 

2 

3.2 

24 

99.6 

Feature  2 

Cieneguilla  G/Y 

1 

25.0 

Largo  G/Y 

I 

25.0 

Unidentified  glaze 
body  sherds 

2 

50.0 

4 

100.0 

1  :aae  'Oou  rxnoTin.  '  '  .tt---  , 

scraping  action  made  aw  .fie  :>a  r-.-.  ; 

ilakes  wnicfi  txiubitca  arar  o  -a  r 

material  for  :nu  :  unction  7  ■>" 
basalt  blades  axe  .nc.uaea  ,n  :.j  .sir- 
formed  bv  cutting  action  .a,,  imiteii  ::-r- 
chert.  one  basalt,  ana  jne  .nauecmr,  •, 
scraping  and  cutting  wear  »as  -  ,:;a  n 
one  basalt  flane.  Ot  '.nose  flaxes 
observed,  60%  utiiued  ortex  is  j u.ra 
remainder  did  not  nave  packing 


The  ground  stone  recovered  Turn  .  \  .  J - 
heavily  used.  Omv  one  smad  metate  i 
displayed  intentional  snapinit  >r  oroionitea 
other  three  artifacts  ot  gTouna  stone  snowra 
grinding  and  were  umhaped. 


It  should  be  noted  nere  that  aur,  ne 
two  obsidian  flaxes  :ne  .itnu  mafertju  ■> 
from  the  surface.  The  steep  angic  ji  ■ r,e  ■  ji 
only  destroved  the  context  b.r  -e-.iuct.vn 
doubt  contnbuted  neaviiv  ro  :ne  :  urna: 
patterns. 


Wear 


(.AU  measurements  are  .n  .mdiimer ers  an. ess 
designated.  L.  W  and  Th  mean  ~eng’.n.  A -am 
ness). 


Scraping 

Basalt—  L-6J.  >VA9.  Th-i*  jruiat 
removal  on  concave  rage,  no  na*.  ■, 


■  ng 


Basalt-  L-74.  W-29.  Th-1  5  am:  a.  ,ai 

removal  and  poiisn  on  >mr\  ••  ig- 
cortex  backing. 

Basalt—  L-74.  W-30.  T h -  i  ->  .nifac.a. 
removal  and  polish  on  jn,  ive  *.:g» 
conex  bacxmg. 


Other 


Basalt-  L-48,  W-47.  fn  '  '  annas  : a. 
removal  on  convex  edge  r-ex  -,at 


Feature  1:  quadrangular  shaped  sherd  (Agua  Fria  Glaze 
I-red)  with  one  worked  edge,  striae  visible 
within  the  transverse  section  and  lying  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  lateral  edges. 

Lit  hies 


Basalt-  L-74.  W  50.  Th  1 
removal  ind  pousn  >n 
bac  king 


3asait—  Not  measurea.  x-.o.e  hs 
cortex,  unitjciai  micr  Cane  •— r..  v  a, 
edge:  no  backing. 


The  inhabitants  of  LA  1 25 1 2  were  reducing  consider¬ 
able  amounts  of  raw  core  material  on  the  site  to  produce 
simple  flake  tools  which  they  used  in  situ.  Only  one 
piece  of  debitage  indicated  production  of  bifaces  on  the 
site.  This  was  a  fragment  of  obsidian  which  was  bifacially 
flaked  but  had  been  broken  by  end  shock. 

Basalt  (35.6%),  chalcedony  (37.3%)  and  chert  (21.3%) 
made  up  the  majority  of  the  assemblage  while  obsidian 
(1.7%),  rhyolite  (1.2%)  and  quartzite  (2.1%)  occurred 
less  frequently.  .Although  chalcedony  was  the  most 
common  material  present,  the  high  frequency  of  basalt 
cores  indicates  that  basalt  was  considered  an  adequate 
material.  .As  the  cortex  present  in  the  assemblage  was 
consistently  waterwom,  it  is  thought  that  the  majoritv 
of  the  iithic  material  was  gathered  from  the  riverbed  and 
nearby  alluvial  deposits. 


Basalt  —  Not  measured  wriuie  fla»r  . ; 
um facial  microflaive  r'twa  r 
no  baciung. 

3asait-  Not  measure. :  >  n  ,e  .... 
cortex.  unalaciai  microflas.-  — .  ■■  ,. 
edge :  no  bac  sung 

3asait  —  Not  measurea  sp  ,  -  '  ,• 
cortex,  mifjviaj  miiroflane  — n<o.t. 
edge .  no  uac Xing 

3jsalt  -  LAO.  '.v  2‘A  Th-* 
removal  ind  joiisrnng  >n 
backing. 

Basalt  L  45  .  A  50.  Th-1  3  .  umiacial  m 


*  M 1 1  1a  ‘.oj 

inu\ r  ■*, 


removal  on  convex  edge;  cortex  backing. 

Chen—  L-40,  W-36,  Th-13;  unifacial  microflake 
removal  on  convex  edge;  cortex  backing. 

Chert—  L-74,  W-35,  Th-15;  unifacial  microflake 
removal  on  both  straight  and  concave  edges;  no 
backing. 

Obsidian—  Not  measured;  whcle  flake  without 
cortex,  unifacial  microflake  removal  on  concave 
edge:  no  backing. 

Chalcedony—  Not  measured;  whole  flake  with 
cortex,  unifacial  microflake  removal  on  convex 
edge;  cortex  backing. 

Scraping  -  Cutting 

Chert—  Not  measured;  whole  flake  with  cortex, 
unifacial  microflake  removal  on  concave  edge; 
cortex  backing. 

Basalt—  L-85,  W-44,  Th-16;  polishing  on  high 
points;  cortex  backing. 

Cutting 

Chert—  Not  measured;  whole  flake  with  cortex, 
bifacial  microflake  removal  on  straight  edge;  no 
backing. 

Chalcedony—  Not  measured;  whole  flake  with 


cortex,  primarily  unifaciai  microflake  removal 
on  straight  edge;  cortex  backing. 

Basalt—  Not  measured;  whoie  flake  without 
cortex,  bifacial  microflake  removal  on  cortex 
edge;  cortex  backing. 

Other 

Obsidian—  L-55,  W-30,  Th-10;  section  of  redu¬ 
ced  core  without  cortex,  possible  beginning  of 
biface  which  succumbed  to  end  shock. 

Chalcedony—  unmodified  nodule  with  water- 
worn  cortex:  weight-  163  grams. 

Ground  Stone 

Granitic  cobble—  light  grinding  unifacially,  bat¬ 
tering  on  edges;  weight-  173  grams. 

Basalt  porphyry—  unifacially  ground;  weight- 
625  grams. 

Metate  fragment—  vesicular  basalt:  adjusted  L- 
138.  W-155,  Th-68;  concave  slab  with  no  visible 
straie. 

Vesicular  basalt—  Adjusted  L-  145,  W-  103,  Th- 
25;  bifaciaily  ground  on  slighdy  concave  sur¬ 
face,  edges  smoothed  (shaped)  by  grinding. 


TABLE  3.8 

LITHIC  ASSEMBLAGE-LA  12512 


WF 

with 

Cortex 

WF 

without 

Cortex 

PF  or  ND 

Shatter 

with 

Cortex 

PF  or  ND 
Shatter 
without 
Cortex 

Cores 

with 

Cortex 

Cores 

without 

Cortex 

Material 
in  Total 
Assemblage 

MATERIAL 

No. 

%  No.  % 

No.  % 

No.  % 

No. 

%  No.  % 

No.  "o 

Obsidian  2  50.0  1  25.0  -  -  1  25.0  -  -  -  4  1.7 

Obsidian  (green  banded)  —  —  —  —  —  ~  ~  —  —  —  —  0  o.O 

Chalcedony  61  70.1  10  11.4  3  3.4  9  10.3  4  4.5  3  3.4  87  37.3 

Chalcedony  with  milkv  —  —  —  —  -  -  —  —  —  —  —  —  0  0.0 

white  &  other  inclusions 

3asalt  48  57.8  19  22.8  3  3.6  10  12.0  -  -  -  -  S3  35.6 

Rhyolite  l  33.3  2  66.7  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  3  1.2 

Chert  28  54.9  14  27.4  6  11.7  1  1.9  2  3.9  -  -  51  21.3 

Quartzite  -  -  1  20.0  2  40.0  -  -  2  40.0  5  2.1 

Silicifled  Wood  —  ^0.0 

KEY:  WF  -  whoie  flake 

PF  •  partial  flake 
NP  -  non  diagnostic 
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Comment 


Small  (one  or  two  room)  structures  built  of  mortared, 
unmodified  basalt  clasts  are  common  in  White  Rock 
Canyon  (personal  observation,  Cochiti  Lake  Project 
Minimum  Pool  Survey,  1975).  Such  structures  often 
utilize  existing  boulders  as  a  wall  or  are  partially  dug 
into  a  slope.  Usually  associated  with  ceramics  of  either 
the  Glaze  or  Historic  periods,  they  are  generally  thought 


to  be  seasonal  field  houses  utilized  by  the  inhabitants  of 
one  of  the  several  large  Glaze  or  Historic  pueblos  located 
nearby.  Apparently,  inhabitants  of  the  nearby  Glaze 
pueblos  were  exploiting  both  agricultural  and  non- 
agriculturai  food  sources  there  during  the  warmer  months. 
"Die  lack  of  a  hearth  inside  the  structure  attests  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  inhabited  during  the  bitterly  cold 
winter  months  common  to  the  Upper  Rio  Grande. 
Exactly  what  they  were  procuring  or  processing  at  the 
site  is  unknown. 


LA  12522 

LA  12522  was  a  multicomponent  site  containing  a 
small  roomblock,  one  subterranean  room  and  a  pithouse. 
It  was  located  on  a  point  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  to  the  northeast  and  just  below  the  Cochiti  over¬ 
look. 

The  surface  rooms  were  built  along  the  westernmost 
edge  of  the  hill  on  a  north-south  axis.  The  subterranean 
room  lay  beneath  the  southern  surface  room.  The  pit- 
house  was  approximately  two  meters  east  of  and  down- 
slope  from  the  surface  structure.  The  point  of  the  hill 
was  created  by  a  junction  of  two  arroyos  that  cut  the 
land  on  the  southwest  and  northeast  sides  of  the  site.  A 
few  boulders  protruded  from  the  soil  and  the  primary 
vegetation  was  juniper.  Neither  the  boulders  nor  the  trees 
interfered  with  excavation. 

Method  of  Excavation 

A  one  meter  grid  system  was  established  on  the  upper 
portion  of  the  slope  surrounding  the  structure  with  rows 
A  through  M  oriented  east-west  and  columns  1  through 
19  oriented  north-south.  Grid  A1  was  in  the  southwest 
comer.  A  surface  collection  was  taken  and  recorded 
from  each  grid.  Many  artifacts  had  been  washed  out  of 
context  and  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope.  It  was  felt 
that  even  without  good  context  these  artifacts  would 
provide  information  about  the  occupants  of  the  site. 
They  were  collected,  but  without  recording  their  location 
except  to  note  that  they  came  from  the  slope. 

A  test  pit  was  put  into  Feature  i  down  to  the  first 
suspected  occupational  level,  expanded  to  the  walls, 
and  fill  was  removed.  Another  pit  was  sunk  through  the 
first  level  down  to  the  original  floor  of  the  pithouse  ana 
the  same  procedure  was  followed.  A  trench  was  run  along 
the  eastern  side  of  the  surface  building  from  south  to 
north,  each  room  being  cleared  of  fill  as  it  was  encoun¬ 
tered. 

Architecture 

Feature  1 

Feature  1  was  a  pithouse  about  2  meters  east  of  and 
downslope  from  the  surface  structures.  It  had  a  diameter 
of  about  3.85m  and  an  average  depth  from  present 
ground  surface  of  1.93m.  The  floor  plan  was  rougnlv 
circular  with  the  east-west  axis  somewhat  longer  than 
the  north-south  axis. 


The  walls  were  vertical  and  covered  with  adobe  plaster 
which  had  been  blackened  with  smoke.  Sticks  3cm  to 
4cm  in  diameter  were  placed  vertically  about  1  meter 
apart  behind  the  plaster  for  reinforcement.  The  plaster 
had  deteriorated  beyond  recognition  over  nearly  half  of 
the  walls  but  reached  almost  to  the  present  ground  sur¬ 
face  in  some  places. 

There  was  an  indication  of  two  levels  of  occupation 
in  the  pithouse.  The  level  of  the  suspected  first  occupa¬ 
tion  was  a  layer  of  uneven  puddled  adobe  57cm  below 
present  ground  level.  The  puddled  adobe  overlay  a  10cm 
layer  of  charcoal  which  in  turn  covered  a  4cm  stratum  of 
white  sterile  sand.  There  were  no  features  in  or  on  this 
level,  but  three  manos,  one  trough  metate,  one  slab 
metate  and  numerous  sherds  were  found  in  context  with 
this  level. 

The  original  pithouse  floor  was  plastered,  hard  packed 
adobe:  It  was  even  and  level  except  for  a  slight  rise  up  to 
the  hearth.  The  ventilator  was  to  the  east  of  the  house. 
Time  did  not  permit  complete  excavation  of  the  venti¬ 
lator  shaft.  The  base  of  the  tunnel  entered  the  wall  of 
the  house  at  floor  level.  The  opening,  measuring  40cm 
by  50cm,  was  roughly  square.  The  adobe  wall  plaster 
extended  10cm  into  the  tunnel.  The  deflector  was  made 
entirely  of  adobe,  finely  formed  and  shaped.  It  was  104cm 
long,  47cm  high  and  23cm  wide.  The  ash  pit  was  70cm 
long,  20cm  wide  and  15cm  deep.  It  was  adobe  lined  and 
placed  between  the  deflector  and  the  hearth.  The  hearth 
was  fire-hardened  adobe  measuring  3  3cm  outside  dia¬ 
meter,  60cm  inside  diameter  and  was  30cm  in  depth. 
There  were  five  unevenly  placed  postholes,  two  of  which 
were  thought  to  be  ladder  holes.  These  ladder  holes  were 
70cm  west  of  the  hearth  and  75cm  apart.  All  five  holes 
were  9cm  in  diameter  and  were  about  15cm  deep.  The 
sipapu  was  directly  in  line  with  the  ventilator,  deflector 
and  hearth.  It  was  15cm  in  diameter,  about  15cm  deep 
and  was  filled  with  fine  sand. 

One  broken  jar  of  corrugated  utility  pottery  '  as  found 
on  the  floor  was  were  two  flat  s  ines  •  .re  ,  at  right 
angles  to  each  other  on  the  sourt.  cifi.  ine  hearth. 
Another  flat  stone  lay  on  the  floo-  or  the  west  side  of 
the  pithouse  and  a  very  flat  square  was  uncovered 

leaning  against  the  back  of  "he  deflectm .  Ibis  stone  was 
thought  to  have  been  used  to  bit  ,  aie  draft  from  the 
ventilator  opening. 

The  entrance  appears  to  h  been  through  a  hole  in 
the  roof.  No  evidence  of  roo1  ..i.terial  was  found  in  the 
fill. 
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FEATURE  I 


LA  12522 


A.  Adobe  plaster 

B.  Vertical  posts 

C.  Stone  slabs 

D.  Ladder  holes 

E.  Post  holes 


F.  Sipapu 

G.  Firepit 

H.  Ash  pit 

I.  Deflector 

J.  Ventilator 


FIG.  3.23  LA  12522  Feature  1,  plan  view 
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FEATURE  I 

A.  Adobe  piaster 

B.  Vertical  posts 

C.  Stone  slab 

0.  Ladder  holes 

E.  Post  hole 

F.  Sipapu 


LA  12522 

G.  Firepit 

H.  Ash  pit 

I .  Deflector 

J.  Ventilator 

K.  Charcoal  layer 


FIG.  3.26  LA  12522  Feature  1,  cross  sections 


Feature  2 

Feature  2  was  the  southernmost  room  in  the  four 
room  complex  and  had  been  cut  through  during  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  subterranean  room.  Feature  6.  The 
room  was  roughly  semicircular  with  the  west  wail  curving 
along  the  contour  of  the  hill  and  continuing  as  the  south 
wall.  The  north  wall  was  straight  and  used  jointly  as  the 
south  wall  of  Feature  3  in  the  complex.  The  east  wail 
and  a  portion  of  the  north  wall  were  completely  missing. 
There  west-south  wall  was  210cm  long,  30cm  wide  and 
87cm  high.  The  north  wall  was  150cm  long  by  35cm 
wide  by  45cm  high.  The  room  was  approximately  250cm 
in  diameter. 

North  and  south  walls  were  made  of  unmodified 
basalt  stones  taken  from  the  talus.  They  had  been  laid 
horizontally  and  fixed  with  adobe  mortar.  The  west  wall 
had  been  dug  into  the  hillslope  to  provide  a  level  floor 
area.  There  was  no  evidence  of  plaster  on  these  walls. 
The  north  wail  was  constructed  of  cobbles  surrounded 
by  adobe  mortar  with  no  plaster  remaining.  Most  of  the 
north  and  south  wails  were  gone  as  was  all  of  the  east 
wall.  The  comers  abutted  and  showed  no  signs  of  remod¬ 
eling.  The  floor  was  87cm  below  present  ground  level 


and  was  hard-packed  adobe.  No  floor  features  or  floor 
contact  artifacts  were  uncovered.  The  fill  was  sand,  gravel, 
and  adobe  with  some  sherds  and  lithics.  No  entrance  was 
found. 

Feature  3 

Feature  3  is  a  featureless  room  adjacent  to  and  north 
of  Feature  2.  It  W3S  directly  west  and  upslope  from  the 
pithouse.  The  floor  plan  is  rectangular  with  north  and 
south  wails  serving  also  as  walls  for  the  connecting  rooms. 
Feature  3  was  308cm  by  186cm  with  the  floor  at  45cm 
below  present  ground  surface. 

The  west,  north  and  south  wails  had  been  dug  into 
the  hillslope.  Wall  thickness  averaged  20cm  to  30cm. 
The  east  wall  and  parts  of  the  north  and  south  wails  had 
eroded  away.  Tne  walls  that  remained  were  cobbles  sunk 
into  adobe  mortar  and  plastered  over.  Piaster  averaging 
about  0.5cm  in  thickness  remained  in  patches  on  the 
west  and  north  wails. 

Most  of  the  floor  had  been  eroded  away.  The  floor 
that  was  left  was  level  hard  packed  adobe.  There  were  no 
floor  features  in  Feature  3.  Fill  in  Feature  3  was  sand. 
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gravel  and  adobe.  There  were  two  ash  lenses  in  the  fill 
but  neither  of  these  contained  any  cultural  material. 

Feature  4 

Feature  4  was  north  of  and  contiguous  with  Feature 
3.  No  walls  were  evident  and  the  floor  was  almost  entirely 
gone  except  around  the  hearth.  The  floor  was  packed 
adobe  and  may  have  been  packed  solely  from  usage,  it 
was  28cm  below  present  ground  surface. 

An  adobe-rimmed,  fire  hardened  hearth  was  uncovered 
in  Feature  4.  It  was  located  with  its  center  140cm  from 
the  northeast  comer  of  Feature  3  and  170cm  from  the 
northwest  comer  of  Feature  3.  The  hearth  was  60cm  in 
diameter  and  6cm  in  depth.  No  artifacts  were  found  in 
the  charcoal  of  the  hearth. 


Feature  5 

Feature  5  was  a  hearth  20cm  below  present  ground 
level  with  its  center  328cm  north  of  the  northeast  comer 
of  Feature  3  and  400cm  northeast  of  the  northwest 
comer  of  Feature  3.  The  hearth  was  rimmed  with  fire 
hardened  adobe  and  was  40cm  in  diameter  and  6cm  in 
depth.  There  was  no  evidence  of  walls  or  floor  around 
Feature  5. 

Feature  6 

Feature  6  was  a  subterranean  room  found  beneath 
Feature  2  with  the  south  wall  being  utilized  jointly  by 
both  rooms.  Feature  6  is  roughly  rectangular  with  the 
long  axis  oriented  northeast-southwest.  The  room  was 
190cm  long  and  150cm  wide.  Depth  was  161cm  below 
present  ground  level. 


FEATURES  2  8  6  LA  12522 

A.  Firepit 

B.  Feature  6  floor 

C.  Feature  2  floor 


FIG.  3.27  LA  12522  Features  2  and  6,  plan  view  and  cross  section 
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Walls  were  of  adobe  plaster  placed  directly  over  sterile 
soil.  The  plaster  ranged  from  0.25cm  to  0.5cm  inthick- 
ness  and  was  not  visibly  smoked.  The  upper  portions  of 
the  walls  were  gone  except  for  that  part  which  made  up 
the  south  wail  of  Feature  2.  This  wail  was  45cm  high 
and  averaged  30cm  in  thickness.  It  was  made  of  unmodi¬ 
fied  basalt  blocks  laid  horizontally  in  adobe  mortar.  This 
wall  was  unplastered. 

The  floor  was  level,  hard  packed  adobe  and  curved 
about  2cm  up  the  walls.  A  small  hearth  with  a  fired 
adobe  rim  was  in  the  southern  comer  of  the  room.  It 
was  40cm  in  diameter  and  7cm  deep.  There  were  no 
other  floor  features. 

Discussion  of  Architecture 

The  architectural  styles  represented  at  LA  12522  can 
be  separated  temporally  by  comparison  with  other 
recorded  sites  in  the  upper  Rio  Grande  district.  Data 
based  on  this  criterion  alone  would  indicate  the  presence 
of  no  more  than  two  occupational  components  at  LA 
12522. 


The  earliest  component  consisted  of  a  linear  surface 
roomblock  associated  with  a  circular  subterranean  struc¬ 
ture  which  may  have  functioned  as  either  a  kiva,  a 
comiciie  or  both.  The  second  and  final  component  is 
represented  by  a  rectangular  subterranean  pitroom.  The 
domicile  or  both.  The  second  and  final  component  is 
represented  by  a  rectangular  subterranean  pitroom.  The 
excavadon  required  in  the  construction  of  this  structure 
had  cut  through  the  floor  of  one  of  the  then-abandoned 
surface  structures. 

.Although  a  second  occupation  surface  had  been  postu¬ 
lated  for  the  kiva-pithouse,  it  is  thought  that  the  melted 
adobe  found  represents  roof  and  wall  fall  for  several 
reasons.  The  sherds  found  in  context  with  this  adobe  are 
of  the  same  type  found  on  the  lower  floor  (Santa  Fe 
Black-on-White).  The  presence  of  manos  and  metates  on 
a  roof  would  not  be  unexpected.  The  “floor”  was  frag¬ 
mentary  and  puddled.  No  hearth  was  found  on  that  level 
and  a  hearth  would  be  expected  if  the  depression  were 
being  utilized  as  a  dwelling  or  windbreak  for  any  length 
of  time.  Furthermore,  roof  material  was  not  recovered 
from  the  lower  fill. 


FEATURE  3  LA  12522 

A.  Packed  adobe  floor 

FIG.  3.28  LA  12522  Feature  3,  plan  view  and  cross  section 
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.-Vs  for  the  linear  rootnblock,  we  can  only  be  sure  of 
two  contiguous  rooms  (Features  2  and  3).  The  central 
location  of  the  hearth  in  Feature  4,  coupled  with  the 
presence  of  considerable  rubble  in  that  area  prior  to  ex¬ 
cavation,  allows  the  inference  that  it  too  was  probably  a 
surface  room  contiguous  with  Feature  3.  We  can  be  less 
confident  that  the  hearth  designated  as  Feature  5  is  indi¬ 
cative  of  a  surface  room.  It  is  more  probable  that  Feature 
5  is  an  exterior  hearth  or,  because  of  its  adobe  construc¬ 
tion,  that  it  was  associated  with  a  jacai  structure. 

Linear  roomblocks  of  adobe  or  stone  masonry  and 
jacals  associated  with  circular,  subterranean  structures 
are  common  throughout  the  Anasazi  area  and  are  asso¬ 
ciated  in  the  Rio  Grande  district  with  sherds  of  Kwahe’e 
Black-on-White  and  Santa  Fe  Black-on-White  (Wendorf 
and  Reed  1954:140-144). 


The  utilization  of  vertical  sticks  plastered  over  to  act 
as  wall  supports  for  circular  subterranean  structures  of 
this  general  time  period  is  similarly  well  documented 
(Lange  1968:54;  Wendorf  and  Reed  1954:141;  Ellis 
1975:41-52).  A  variant  of  this  method  was  recorded  at 
the  Leaf  Water  Site  (Luebben  1953:23)  and  at  Riana 
Ruin  (Hibben  1937:27).  At  any  rate,  the  construction 
and  the  positioning  of  the  floor  features  in  Feature  1  are 
typical  for  rooms  of  this  sort  in  the  Rio  Grande  district. 
They  are  referred  to  in  the  literature  as  either  pithouses 
or  kivas.  It  is  our  opinion  that  a  distinction  of  this  sort 
cannot  be  made  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  due  to  the 
lack  of  distinctive  kiva  features  present  in  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  problems  involved  in  such  a  definition  are  pointed 
out  by  Glassow  (1971:225-226).  Due  to  the  superiority 
of  subterranean  structures  for  holding  heat,  it  is  probable 
that  they  often  served  a  communal  function.  Whether 
that  included  ceremony  is  a  moot  question  unless  dis¬ 
tinctive  features  or  artifacts  which  can  definitely  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  ceremony  are  found.  In  some  instances  either 
the  relative  size  or  the  positioning  of  the  feature  or 
features  within  the  site  can  be  used  as  criteria  (see  LA 
5014,  this  report). 

The  rectangular  subterranean  pit  room  (Feature  6) 
represents  the  sole  architectural  manifestation  of  the 
Glaze  Period  occupation.  Contiguous  pit  rooms  of  this 
type  have  been  reported  from  the  flood  plain  below 
LA  12522  (LA  6455:Lange  1968:78-89).  There  they 
were  associated  with  early  Glaze  Period  ceramics.  Feature 
6  differs  from  those  rooms  in  that  it  lacks  a  ventilator 
and  additional  floor  features,  however  the  comer  fire¬ 
places  in  Feature  6  has  parallels  in  the  contiguous  room- 
block  reported  at  LA  6455.  Thus,  it  seems  probable  that 
Feature  6  represents  a  Glaze  Period  field  house  which 
was  constructed  after  the  Black-on-White  component 
was  abandoned. 

Ceramics 


The  ceramics  of  LA  12522  may  be  discussed  in  terms 
of  two  temporal  components.  The  first  component  is 
represented  by  a  variety  of  matte  black-on-white  de¬ 
corated  ceramics,  while  the  second  component  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  glaze  paint  decorated  wares. 

The  dominant  pottery  type  of  the  first  component  is 
Santa  Fe  Black-on-White  (white  slipped  variety)  and  an 
almost  equal  amount  of  Santa  Fe  Black-on-White  (blue- 
grav  variety).  Unfortunately  trash  areas  which  might 
have  shed  light  on  the  possible  temporal  differences  of 
these  two  varieties  were  not  revealed  by  excavation. 


Minute  quantities  of  Kwahe'e  Black-on-White,  Red 
Mesa  Black-on-White  and  unidentified  mineral-painted 
wares  were  present.  However,  due  to  their  provenience 
and  scarcity,  these  sherds  are  not  thought  to  represent 
an  earlier  component. 

The  presence  of  Wiyo  Black-on-White,  also  in  minute 
quantities,  might  be  attributed  to  either  of  the  compon¬ 
ents.  Ail  sherds  typed  as  Wiyo  Black-on-White  were  col¬ 
lected  from  the  surface. 

In  retrospect,  the  ceramics  associated  with  the  first 
component  indicate  a  relatively  long  occupation  when 
one  considers  the  presence  of  both  Kwahe’e  Black-on- 
White  and  Wiyo  Black-on-White.  However,  the  limited 
quantity  and  lack  of  context  of  these  types  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  3  high  relative  percentage  of  Santa  Fe  Black-on- 
White  allows  only  the  temporal  designation  of  early  to 
late  13th  century. 

With  the  exception  of  Feature  1.  it  was  impossible 
to  assign  rooms  to  specific  components  using  the  ceramic 
concentrations.  One  room  is  attributed  to  the  second 
component  by  means  of  the  architecture  (see  architec¬ 
tural  discussion). 

Decorated  ceramic  types  assignable  to  the  second 
component  are  Arenal  Glaze  Polychrome.  Cieneguilla 
Glaze-on-Yellow,  San  Clemente  Glaze  Polychrome. 
Largo  Glaze-on- Yellow,  and  Espinoza  Glaze  Polychrome. 
These  types  span  a  period  from  Glaze  I  (A.D.  1350)  to 
Glaze  III  (AT).  1450+).  As  only  one  structure  is  attri¬ 
buted  to  this  temporally  diverse  ceramic  assemblage,  it  is 
probable  that  the  second  component  of  LA  12522  repre¬ 
sents  a  field  house  occupied  seasonally  for  many  years. 

table  3.9 

CERAMIC  ASSEMBLAGE-LA  12522 


Total  Sherds 

No. 

% 

Red  Mesa  B/W 

1 

.18 

Kwahe’e  B/W 

10 

1.80 

Mineral  Paint  Intrusives 

3 

.54 

Santa  Fe  B/W 

white  slipped 

116 

20.90 

blue-grey  slipped/floated 

80 

14.41 

Wiyo  B/W 

12 

2.16 

San  Clemente  G/Poly 

6 

1.08 

Cieneguilla  G/Y 

6 

1.08 

Largo  G/Y 

4 

.72 

Arenal  G/Poly 

1 

.18 

Espinoza  G/Poly 

5 

.90 

Corr./Oblique  Indented 

164 

29.54 

Corr./ Ribbed 

17 

3.06 

Corr./ Flattened 

15 

2.70 

Plain /Body 

106 

19-09 

555 

99.96 

Feature  1  (Roof  context) 


Santa  Fe  B/W 


white  slipped 

4 

11.76 

blue-grey  slipped/floated 

12 

35.29 

Corr./Oblique 

11 

32.35 

CorT./Ribbed 

4 

11.76 

Plain/Body 

3 

8.32 

34 

99.98 
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TABLE  3.9  (con’t) 


Total  Sherds 

No. 

% 

F  eature  1  ( Floor  context) 

Kwahe’e  B/W 

1 

2.0 

Santa  Fe  B/W 

white  slipped 

5 

10.0 

blue-grey  slipped/ floated 

7 

14.0* 

Corr./Obiique  Indented 

32 

64.0+ 

Corr./ Ribbed 

2 

4.0 

Corr./ Flattened 

2 

4.0 

Plain/Body 

1 

2.0 

50 

100.0 

*  Restorable  bowl  -  Santa  Fe  B/W 
+  Restorable  jar  -  combination  of  corr./ribbed  and 
corr./oblique  indented 

Feature  2 


Kwahe’e  B/W 

1 

3.57 

Santa  Fe  B/W 

white  slipped 

4 

14.28 

blue-grey  siipped/floated 

0 

7.14 

San  Clemente  G/Poly 

o 

7.14 

Cieneguilla  G/Y 

1 

3.57 

Largo  G/Y 

1 

3.57 

Corr./Obiique  Indented 

7 

25.00 

Corr./ Ribbed 

1 

3.57 

Plain/Body 

9 

32.14 

23 

99.98 

Feature  3 


Kwahe’e  B/W  2  4.63 

Santa  Fe  B/W 

white  slipped  22  51.16 

blue-grey  slipped/floated  1  2.32 

San  Clemente  G/Poly  1  2.32 

Cieneguilla  G/Y  3  6.97 

Espinoza  G/Poly  1  2.32 

Corr./Obiique  Indented  3  6.97 

Plain/Body  10  23.25 

43  99.96 


Feature  4 


Santa  Fe  B/W 

white  slipped  2  9.09 

blue-grey  slipped/floated  1  4.54 

Corr./Obiique  Indented  14  63.53 

Plain/Body  5  22.72 

22  99.98 


Feature  5 


Feature  6 


Santa  Fe  B/W 

white  slipped  4  17.39 

blue-grey  siipped/floated  2  8.69 

Cieneguilla  G/Y  2  8.69 

Espinoza  G/Poly  1  4.34 

Corr./Ribbed  1  4.34 

Plain/Body  13  56.52 

23  99.97 


Other 


Feature  1 :  three  quadrangular  sherds,  all  Santa  Fe  Black- 
on-White  (white  slipped).  Two  are  worked  on 
one  edge;  the  third  is  worked  on  four  edges 
and  exhibits  elongated  striae  running  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  one  edge  on  the  exterior,  undecor¬ 
ated  surface. 

Feature  6;  quadrangular  shaped  sherd,  Santa  Fe  Black- 
on-White  (blue  slipped)  with  one  worked 
edge. 


Lithics 

The  majority  of  the  lithic  assemblage  from  LA  12522 
was  collected  either  from  the  surface  or  from  the  upper 
fill  of  the  pithouse.  Although  there  were  at  least  two 
occupational  components  on  the  site,  it  was  not  possible 
to  separate  the  lithic  assemblages  accordingly. 

Due  to  the  consistent  occurence  of  watcrworn 
cortex  throughout  the  assemblage,  it  would  seem  prob¬ 
able  that  both  occupations  were  obtaining  their  material 
from  the  riverbed  and  nearby  alluvial  deposits.  Basalt 
(28.6%),  chert  (36.3%)  and  chalcedony  (23.1%)  were  the 
most  available  materials  judging  from  the  high  percentage 
of  cores  and  debitage  assigned  to  those  types.  Obsidian 
(9.0%)  occured  in  lesser  quantities  with  probably  not 
more  than  three  cobbles  represented  in  the  assemblage. 
Quartzite  (1.5%),  rhyolite  (0.4%)  and  silicified  wood 
(0.1%)  were  present  in  diminishing  quantities. 

The  major  focus  of  the  reduction  activities  at  LA 
12522  seems  to  have  been  the  production  of  simple 
flake  tools.  Only  two  of  the  lithics  analyzed  were  the 
possible  result  of  biface  production.  Both  were  obsidian. 

Wear  patterns  formed  by  scraping  action  were  observed 
on  eleven  basalt  flakes,  on  basalt  “chopper,”  four  chert 
flakes,  four  obsidian  flakes,  one  chalcedony  flake  and  an 
angular  quartzite  fragment.  Wear  formed  by  cutting 
action  was  represented  on  a  single  obsidian  flake.  Sawing 
wear  occurred  on  three  basalt  flakes,  one  rhyolite  flake 
and  one  chert  flake.  Cortex  was  used  as  backing  on  19  of 
the  28  flake  tools  (67%),  regardless  of  the  type  of  wear 
present.  One  chert  flake  exhibiting  scraping  wear  was 
backed  by  transverse  flake  removal. 

With  the  exception  of  a  single  specimen,  all  of  the 
ground  stone  was  recovered  from  room  fill.  The  upper 
fill  of  Feature  1  yielded  one  trough  metate  with  an  asso¬ 
ciated  rectangular  mano,  two  mano  fragments  and  a 
rnano  blank.  A  unifaciallv  ground,  rectangular  shaped 
mano  was  found  on  the  floor  of  Feature  1.  Feature  2 
yielded  two  fragments  of  a  slab  metate.  One  unshaped 
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mano,  one  mano  fragment  and  one  rectangular  (two 
handed)  mano  were  recovered  from  Feature  4.  A  single 
granite  mano  displaying  battered  edges  was  collected 
from  the  surface. 

Utilized  Lithic  Material 
Wear 

(Ail  measurements  are  in  millimeters  unless  otherwise 
designated.  L.  W  and  Th  mean  Length,  Width  and  Thick¬ 
ness.) 

Scraping 

Quartzite—  L-42,  W-22,  Th-14;  utilized  angular 
fragment  (not  a  flake),  unifacial  microflake  re¬ 
moval  on  concave  edge. 

Basalt—  L-48,  W-32,  Th-12;  smoothing  and 
rounding  on  concave  edge;  cortex  backing. 

Chert—  L-44,  W-38,  Th-8;  unifacial  microflake 
removal  on  straight  edge;  no  backing. 

Basalt—  L-71,  W-87,  Th-15;  unifacial  micro  flake 
removal  on  convex  edge, striae  in  all  directions; 
no  backing. 

Obsidian—  Not  measured;  whole  flake  with  cor¬ 
tex,  unifacial  microflake  removal  on  straight 
edge;  cortex  backing. 

Basalt—  L-68,  W^41,  Th-15;  unifacial  micro  flake 


removal  on  adjoining  concave-convex  edges, 
polishing  evident;  cortex  backing. 

Obsidian—  L-27,  W-22,  Th-8;  unifacial  micro¬ 
flake  removal  on  convex  edge;  cortex  backing. 

Chert—  L-51,  W-43,  Th-16;  unifacial  microflake 
removal  on  concave  edge;  cortex  backing. 

Chert—  L-40,  W-33,  Th-20;  unifacial  microflake 
removal  on  convex  edge;  backing  formed  by 
transverse  flake  removal. 

Chert—  L-42,  W-35,  Th-11;  bifacial  microflake 
removal  on  convex  edge;  no  backing. 

Obsidian—  L-30,  W-23,  Th-6;  unifacial  micro¬ 
flake  removal  on  concave  edge;  no  backing. 

Basalt—  L-52.  W-41,  Th-18;  unifacial  microflake 
removal  and  polish  on  high  points  of  concave 
edge;  cortex  backing. 

Basalt—  L-58,  W-41,  Th-14:  unifacial  microflake 
removal  and  polish  on  high  points  of  concave 
edge;  cortex  backing. 


Basalt—  L-33,  W-30,  Th-7;  unifacial  microflake 
removal  and  rounding  on  convex  edge;  cortex 
backing. 


TABLE  3.10 

LITHIC  ASSEMBLAGE— LA12522 


WF 

with 

Cortex 


WF 

without 

Cortex 


PF  or  ND  PF  or  ND 

Shatter  Shatter  Cores 

with  without  with 

Cortex  Cortex  Cortex 


Cores  Material 

without  in  Total 

Cortex  Assemblage 


1  *  - 

MATERIAL 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

k..  \ 

Obsidian 

29 

43.9 

15.1 

16 

24.2 

8 

12.1 

3 

4.3 

- 

- 

66 

9.0 

?• 

Obsidian  (green  banded) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0 

0.0 

Chalcedony 

89 

52.3 

34 

22 

12.9 

15 

8.3 

3 

4.5 

- 

- 

170 

23.1 

Chalcedony  with  railkv 
white  Sc  other  inclusions 

Basalt 

1 

25.0 

_ 

1 

25.0 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

0.5 

109 

51.7 

39 

28.0 

13 

6.2 

13 

3.5 

12 

5.7 

- 

- 

211 

28.6 

Chert 

134 

49.4 

56 

37 

13.7 

27 

10.0 

16 

5.9 

1 

0.4 

271 

36.8 

Rhyolite 

3 

100.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

3 

0.4 

Quartzite 

6 

54.3 

i 

9.1 

18.2 

- 

- 

n 

18.2 

- 

- 

11 

1.5 

•  . 

SilidSed  Wood 

i 

100.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

l 

0.1 

KEY; 


Wf  -  whole  flake 
PF  •  partial  flake 
ND  -  nondiagnostic 
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Basalt—  L-39,  W-44,  Th-9:  unifacial  microflake 
removal  on  straight  edge,  polishing  on  high 
points;  no  backing. 

Basalt—  Core  tool-,  large  flakes  removed  from 
opposite  end,  typology  would  designate  it  to  be 
a  chopper,  however,  edges  display  rounding, 
not  battering;  cortex  backing;  weight— 408 
grams. 

Basalt—  L-50,  W-38,  Th-20;  edge  rounding  on 
obtuse  angle,  probably  used  on  hard  material. 

Basalt—  L-57,  W-51,  Th-20;  unifacial  microflake 
removal  on  concave  edge;  cortex  backing. 

Basalt—  L-45,  W-72,  Th-6;  unifacial  microflake 
removal  on  straight  edge,  polishing  on  high 
points;  cortex  backing. 

Obsidian—  L-32,  W-23,  Th-8;  unifacial  micro¬ 
flake  removal  on  concave  edge;  cortex  backing. 

Chalcedony—  L-30,  W-29,  Th-9;  unifacial  mic¬ 
roflake  removal  on  concave  edge;  no  backing. 

Basalt—  L-53,  W-18,  Th-14;  bifacial  microflake 
removal  on  convex  edge,  polishing  and  striae  on 
one  edge  face:  no  backing. 

Cutting 

Obsidian—  L-56,  W-24,  Th-14;  bifacial  micro¬ 
flake  removal  on  concave  edge;  cortex  backing. 

Sawing 

Chert—  L-53,  W-25,  Th-8;  bifacial  microflake 
removal  on  straight  edge;  cortex  backing. 

Rhyolite—  L^t9,  W-56,  Th-22:  edge  rounding 
and  inconsistent  bifacial  microflake  removal  on 
convex  edge;  cortex  backing 

Basalt—  L-63,  W-28,  Th-12;  bifacial  microflake 
removal  and  polishing  on  high  points  of  convex 
edge;  cortex  backing. 

Basalt—  L-41,  W-20,  Th-10;  bifacial  microflake 
removal  on  convex  edge;  cortex  backing. 

Basalt—  L-30,  W-26,  Th-9;  bifacial  microflake 
removal  and  polish  on  high  points  of  convex 
edge;  no  backing. 

Scraping-Engraving 

Obsidian—  L-30,  W-18,  Th-4:  unifacial  micro¬ 
flake  removal  on  concave  edge,  rounding  on 
adjoining  acuminate;  cortex  backing. 

Scraping-Cutting 

Chert—  L-33,  W-34,  Th-14.  bifacial  microflake 
removal  on  straight  edge;  cortex  backing. 

Chopping 

Basalt—  L-93,  W-68,  Th-35;  bifacially  flaked 
convex  edge  exhibits  battering;  two  fla!  es  re¬ 
moved  for  backing. 

Projectile  Point 

Obsidian—  L-20,  W-ll,  Th-3;  side-notched  bi¬ 
face  with  square  base. 


Other 

Obsidian—  bifacially  flaked  preform  broken  bv 
end  shock. 

Basalt—  L-14,  W-16,  Th-2;  partial  flake  without 
cortex,  sidenotched,  but  otherwise  unaltered. 

Ground  Stone 

Mano —  Granite;  L-94,  W-64,  Th-18;  grinding  on 
both  faces  and  battering  on  edges;  weight-  178 
grams. 

Feature  1  -  Upper  Level 

Mano—  Vesicular  basalt;  L-230,  W-125,  Th-35; 
rectangular,  exhibits  grinding  on  both  faces, 
striae  are  parallel  to  short  axis. 

Trough  Metate—  Vesicular  basalt;  not  measu¬ 
red;  striae  parallel  to  long  axis. 

Mano  fragment—  Granite;  grinding  on  one  face; 
wieght-  85  grams. 

Mano  fragment—  Sandstone;  grinding  on  both 
faces;  weight-  84  grams. 

Granite—  L-105,  W-125,  Th-32;  battering  on 
edges,  possibly  an  attempt  at  shaping  of  a  mano 
blank. 

F  eature  1  -  Lower  Level 

Mano—  Vesicular  basalt;  shaped  on  four  edges 
by  flake  removal,  grinding  on  one  face  only, 
striae  parallel  to  short  axis. 

Feature  2 

Slab  Metate—  Vesicular  basalt;  two  fragments, 
striae  parallel  to  long  axis. 

Feature  4 

Mano—  Vesicular  basalt:  unshaped,  ground  on 
both  faces. 

Mano  fragment—  Vesicular  basalt;  adjusted  L- 
115,  W-138,  Th-32;  shaped,  rectangular. 

Mano—  Vesicular  basalt;  L-205,  W-110,  Th-36: 
shaped  on  one  edge  and  one  end. 


Comment 

It  is  probable  that  the  Pueblo  III  component  at  LA 
12522  represents  a  perennial  occupation.  While  the  small 
quantities  of  early  (Kwahe'e  Black-on-White.  Red  Mesa 
Black-on-White)  and  late  (Wiyo  Black-on-White)  sherds 
do  not  allow  the  definition  of  distinct  components 
their  pre--  ce  does  suggest  that  the  occupation  was  long 
lived. 

Situated  at  the  mouth  of  White  Rock-  Canyon,  the 
inhabitants  were  near  both  the  Rio  Grande  flood  plain 
and  the  plateau  areas.  If  a  situation  of  environmental 
stress  did  exist  in  the  Cochiti  area  during  the  thirteenth 
century  (see  LA  5014.  this  report),  the  location  of  LA 
125  22  would  be  ideal  for  the  exploitation  of  a  variety 
of  life  zones.  This  would  account  for  the  postulated 
longevity  of  its  occupation  when  compared  to  the  other 
Pueblo  III  sites  discussed  in  this  report. 
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The  second  component  (P-1V)  is  thought  to  represent 
a  seasonal  occupation.  However,  the  closeness  ot'  the  site 
to  the  large  pueblos  on  the  floodplain  and  the  presence 
of  a  hearth  would  allow  the  possibility  that  the  site  was 
occupied  throughout  the  year,  although  perhaps  inter¬ 
mittently.  The  presence  of  a  single  com  cob  in  the  second 
component  indicates  that  corn  agriculture  played  an 
important  role  in  the  subsistence  strategy  employed, 
however,  the  gathering  of  natural  resources  no  doubt 
assumed  seasonal  importance. 

PROBLEM  ORIENTATION  FOR  FUTURE  WORK 
IN  THE  UPPER  RIO  GRANDE  REGION 

As  is  the  case  with  archeological  research  in  any  area, 
considerable  work  is  yet  needed  before  sufficient  data 
are  generated  to  elucidate  prehistoric  cultural  pro¬ 
cesses  in  the  Upper  Rio  Grande  region,  in  particular, 
the  Cochiti  area,  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  discussion  attempts  to  define  problems  which 
came  to  our  attention  during  the  course  of  this  project. 

The  analysis  of  ceramics  recovered  from  prehistoric 
sites  has  long  been  a  focal  point  of  archeological  research 
in  the  Southwest.  This  emphasis  frequently  has  been 
subject  to  criticism  as  ceramic  data  have  often  been  used 
as  the  sole  means  of  interpretation.  Regardless  of  the 
bias  of  the  archeologist,  ceramics  constitute  a  major  por¬ 
tion  of  the  material  culture  present  in  the  Southwest  and 
can  act  as  both  a  temporal  and  cultural  indicator.  When 
defining  the  interaction  operative  in  any  prehistoric 
cultural  system,  it  becomes  imperative  to  determine 
what  happened  first  and  who  was  involved. 

The  ceramic  types  defined  for  the  Cochiti  area  are 
useful  when  discussing  gross  time  spans,  but  at  present 
there  are  no  reliable  ceramic  criteria  by  which  those  time 
periods  can  be  subdivided  to  gain  a  temporal  perspective 
of  cultural  process  within  the  time  range  of  any  particu¬ 
lar  ceramic  type.  Biella  and  Chapman  (1975:170)  make 
note  of  this  analytical  problem. 

Tne  potential  for  further  temporal  separation  of  the 
known  ceramic  types  has  been  discussed  in  Chapter  2 
of  this  report  and  the  potentially  significant  attributes 
defined.  Future  ceramic  analysis  in  the  area  should  be 
addressed  to  these  technological  attributes  and  pay  less 
attention  to  color  (which  is  affected  by  the  firing  at¬ 
mosphere)  and  design  motifs  (which  are  difficult  to 
work  with  unless  whole  vessels  are  recovered).  Ad¬ 
mittedly,  a  stratified  site  is  necessary  before  such  analy¬ 
ses  can  become  temporally  meaningful,  but  these  attri¬ 
butes  should  be  separated  in  the  ceramic  analysis  of  any 
site  until  their  validity  as  temporal  indicators  is  deter¬ 
mined.  Otherwise,  if  they  do  prove  to  be  valid,  the  pre¬ 
vious  ceramic  data  cannot  be  used  to  make  temporal, 
cultural  or  regional  divisions. 

The  problems  involved  in  defining  room  function  in 
Pueblo  III  sites  and  the  potential  effect  the  results  might 
have  on  population  estimates  nave  been  discussed.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  little  is  known  regarding  the  storage  faciii- 
ites  of  the  earlier  pithouse  villages.  It  is  suggested  here 
that  an  emphasis  be  placed  on  the  excavation  ot  :he  sur¬ 
face  areas  between  pithouses  in  order  1  o  mrain  simti.ir 
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Pithouses  are  often  difficult  to  define  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  This  fact  affects  the  validity  of  population  esti¬ 
mates  based  on  survey  data  not  only  for  the  earlv 
periods  (Basketmaker  II  and  III)  but  for  the  later  periods 
(Pueblo  I,  II  and  III)  when  pithouses  saw  continued  use 
as  domiciles  even  after  the  advent  of  surface  dwellings. 
The  problems  of  definition  regarding  kivas  and  pithouses 
in  such  sites  have  been  discussed  in  this  chapter 
(LA  5014  and  LA  12522).  Remote  sensing  through 
aerial  photography  and  the  use  of  a  proton  magneto¬ 
meter  may  aid  in  determining  the  validity  of  the  present 
sample  of  known  and  suspected  pithouses. 

That  people  from  the  west  begin  to  occupy  the  Rio 
Grande  area  during  Pueblo  III  and  early  Pueblo  IV  is 
unquestioned.  The  extent  to  which  the  indigenous  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  Cochiti  area  was  immediately  affected  by 
outside  groups  is  unknown.  The  presence  of  southern 
recesses  in  LA  5014  and  LA  4997  (Snow  1974),  coupled 
with  minute  amounts  of  Galisteo  B/W  potterv  suggest 
that  direct  interaction  with  people  from  the  San  Juan- 
Giaco  Canyon  area  had  begun  by  A.D.  1250. 

Glaze-decorated  ceramics  replace  Santa  Fe  BAV  as  the 
dominant  ceramic  type  in  the  Cochiti  area.  They  are 
associated  with  large  Pueblo  IV  pueblos  and  associated 
field  houses.  These  large  pueblos  are  distinguished  from 
the  Pueblo  III  sites  containing  Santa  Fe  B /IV  by  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  new  architectural  features  (rectangular  surface 
kivas.  etc.).  In  most  areas  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the  large 
Pueblo  IV  pueblos  are  thought  to  be  a  result  of  the 
aggregation  of  people  from  the  smaller  pueblos.  How¬ 
ever,  a  review  of  the  available  data  shows  that  while 
Pueblo  III  sherds  are  present  in  the  Pueblo  IV  sites  of 
the  Cochiti  area  (Lange  1968),  their  frequency  is  not 
high  enough  to  accept  immediately  the  concept  of  a 
cultural  continuum.  The  excavation  of  LA  12522  re¬ 
vealed  a  distinct  temporal  hiatus  between  the  Pueblo  III 
and  Pueblo  IV  components.  According  available  survey 
data,  only  40%  of  the  large  Pueblo  IV  sites  in  the  area 
possess  Pueblo  III  components  (Biella  and  Chapman 
1975:188).  Future  excavation  should  be  directed  at 
determining  the  degree  of  cultural  homogeneity  of  these 
components. 

Present  survey  data  show  that  sites  containing  Wiyo 
B/W,  which  is  thought  to  be  technologicallv  derived 
from  Santa  Fe  B/W,  cluster  to  the  north  of  the  Cochiti 
area.  The  Chama  Valley  is  not  thought  to  have  been  oc¬ 
cupied  by  an  .Anasazi  population  unitl  A.D.  1300 
(Wendorf  1953:94),  when  large  sites  dominated  bv  Wivo 
S/W  appear.  If  the  adverse  environmental  conditions 
suggested  in  this  chapter  did  occur  during  the  middle 
and  late  18th  century,  an  exodus  to  previously  unde¬ 
veloped  areas  may  well  have  occurred.  A  direct  line  of 
transition  can  be  observed  from  Wivo  3W  through  the 
Biscuit  wares  to  the  historic  Tewa  Polychromes.  The 
population  iTewa)  responsible  for  this  ceramic  sequence 
never  adopted  the  use  of  daze  decoration  and  main¬ 
tained  the  simple  circular  subterranean  kiva  form  and 
other  architectural  stvies  of  the  early  Rio  Grande  se¬ 
quence  ! Wendorf  and  Reed  1955:151-152).  Architec¬ 
tural  Darailels  drawn  between  LA  5014,  LA  12522  and 
tne  Chama  Vulev  sites  ,n  this  chapter  reflect  this  conti- 
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lends  credence  to  the  suggestion.  Certainly  a  remnant 
of  the  indigenous  group  may  have  remained  in  the  area 
to  be  assimilated  by  the  new  arrivals.  The  large  P-IV 
pueblos  were  no-doubt  made  possible  by  improved 
agricultural  practices  developed  elsewhere  and  a  wide 
spread  system  of  seasonal  field  houses.  The  large  Tewa 
pueblos  to  the  north  soon  adopted  both.  Survey  data 
show  that  terrace  locations  are  more  frequently  associ¬ 
ated  with  Pueblo  IV  component  sites  than  with  Pueblo 
III  sites  (Biella  and  Chapman  1977). 

In  truth  all  too  little  is  known  to  do  more  than 
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conjecture.  It  is  hoped  that  Chapters  2  and  3  have  out¬ 
lined  the  foundations  for  testable  inferences  regarding 
the  prehistory  of  the  northern  Rio  Grande  region. 
Oppotuniues  to  obtain  data  pertinent  to  regional  and 
temporai  environmental  variability  throughout  the  cul¬ 
tural  sequence  of  the  area  should  be  exploited.  Data  ot 
this  type  are  dependent  not  only  upon  site  preservation 
but  far  too  often  the  funding  available  to  conduct  such 
an  analysis.  The  potential  information  derived  from  such 
studies  is  necessary  before  we  can  talk  with  mv  assur¬ 
ance  of  cultural  process  in  the  Upper  Rio  Grande. 
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Chapter  4 

Methodology  of  Lithic  Analysis 


RICHARD  C.  CHAPMAN  and  JEANNE  A.  SCHUTT 


OBJECTIVES 

Analysis  of  artifacts  manufactured  from  stone 
materials  was  directed  toward  gathering  data  which  could 
be  used  as  information  about  three  general  realms  of 
human  behavior.  These  included  information  concerning 
the  behavior  of  material  selection  for  tool  manufacture, 
information  concerning  the  specific  methods  or  techni¬ 
ques  through  which  tools  were  manufactured,  and  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  specific  ways  in  which  tools  were 
ultimately  used  by  human  populations  within  the  study 
area. 

Archeological  remains  constitute  a  relatively  static 
record  of  past  human  behavior,  although  the  behavior 
resulting  in  their  deposition  is  generally  understood  as  a 
set  of  dynamically  interrelated  processes  of  adaptation. 
Stone  artifacts  are  thus  viewed  as  material  by-products 
of  past  human  behavior,  which  through  analysis  can  be 
used  as  data  to  inform  about  the  processes  underlying 
their  manufacture,  use  and  deposition  upon  the  landscape. 

The  first  step  in  such  analysis  involves  delineation  of 
attribute  variability  which  can  be  monitored  through 
either  nominal  or  interval  measurement.  Attributes  must 
be  selected  for  their  potential  relevance  as  data  pertinent 
to  a  set  of  problems,  which  in  this  case  concerned  stra¬ 
tegies  of  material  selection,  manufacture  and  use  of  tools. 

To  resolve  possible  confusion  in  terminology,  a  dis¬ 
tinction  will  be  made  in  the  use  of  the  terms  “artifact” 
and  “tool.”  Artifacts  are  defined  as  all  objects  or 
material  phenomena  which  have  undergone  some  trans¬ 
formation  from  their  natural  state  due  to  the  activity  of 
a  human  agent.  Tools  are  defined  as  all  artifacts  which 
exhibit  observable  evidence  of  having  been  used  by  a 
human  agent  to  apply  force  to  some  other  object  or 
material. 

.An  unutilized  core  or  an  unutilized  piece  of  debitage 
detached  from  a  core  are  thus  artifacts,  but  not  tools. 
If,  however,  these  artifacts  are  used  by  a  human  agent  to 
apply  force  to  some  material  in  a  manner  which  produces 
observable  evidence  of  that  utilization  upon  some  part 
of  the  artifacts,  they  can  be  termed  tools. 

It  is  critical  to  note  that  analysis  directed  toward  des¬ 
cription  and  explanation  of  technological  behavior  must 
involve  consideration  not  only  of  tools,  but  as  well  of 
artifacts  generated  as  by-products  of  tool  manufacture 
and  tool  use.  It  is  equally  critical  to  note  that  description 
and  measurement  of  attribute  variability  is  just  the  first 
step  in  such  analysis.  Once  attributes  have  been  described 
and  measured,  they  must  be  used  as  data  in  a  variety  of 
analyses  directed  explicitly  toward  solution  of  particular 
problems  concerning  the  behavioral  determinants  of  arti¬ 
fact  manufacture,  use  and  deposition  in  the  past. 

In  general,  two  analytical  approaches  are  taken  with 
stone  artifact  data.  The  first  aproach  is  oriented  toward 


providing  a  description  of  material  selection,  tool  manu¬ 
facture  and  tool  use  activities  engaged  in  by  personnel 
who  occupied  each  site  location  in  the  past.  This  descrip¬ 
tion  quite  often  necessitates  preliminary  analysis  to 
define  both  behavioral  and  post-depositional  erosional 
contexts  which  conditioned  spatial  distribution  of  arti¬ 
facts  within  site  locations.  The  results  of  these  analyses 
and  descriptions  of  activities  are  presented  in  each  site 
description. 

The  second  analytical  approach  taken  with  stone  arti¬ 
fact  data  is  oriented  toward  defining  overall  strategies  of 
material  selection,  tool  manufacture  and  tool  use 
implemented  by  past  human  populations  within  the 
study  area.  This  analysis  involves  intersite  comparison  of 
stone  artifact  assemblages  recovered  from  site  locations 
which  were  occupied  contemporaneously.  The  analysis  is 
directed  ultimately  toward  description  of  logistical  stra¬ 
tegies  through  which  stone  tool  manufacture  and  usage 
activities  at  specific  sites  were  integrated  into  an  adaptive 
system  of  food  procurement,  processing,  storage  and 
consumptive  behavior  within  the  region.  The  results  of 
this  second  analytical  approach  are  presented  in  the  final 
chapters  of  the  report. 

The  following  discussion  will  treat  the  general  pro¬ 
blems  concerning  human  behavior  toward  which  the 
stone  artifact  analysis  was  ultimately  directed,  and  will 
outline  in  general  fashion  the  kinds  of  attribute  variability 
relevant  to  those  problems. 

Material  Selection 

Raw  materials  suitable  for  manufacture  and  use  as 
tools  exhibit  considerable  variability  in  composition  and 
distribution  within  the  study  area.  Materials  most 
commonly  selected  for  tool  manufacture  range  in  kind 
from  volcanic  obsidians  and  basalts  to  a  variety  of  cherts, 
chalcedonies  and  quartzites.  An  exhaustive  list  of  mate¬ 
rials  from  which  artifacts  have  been  manufactured,  their 
description  and  source  areas  are  given  in  Warren  (1977). 


Documentation  of  the  kinds  of  materials  selected  for 
manufacture  into  tools  at  different  site  locations  can  be 
informative  about  several  behavioral  concerns.  If  the 
source  areas  of  those  materials  is  known,  such  documen¬ 
tation  can  provide  insight  into  the  dynamics  of  past 
population  movement  within  a  region  or  between  dif¬ 
ferent  regions.  Through  ancillary  analysis,  it  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  within  certain  limitations  whether  materials  were 
being  circulated  between  site  locations  throughout  a 
region  as  manufactured  trade  items,  or  whether  human 
population  segments  were  themselves  moving  between 
those  site  locations.  With  respect  to  the  study  area,  docu¬ 
mentation  of  material  variability  is  especially  critical  in 
isolating  the  degree  of  mobility  of  past  populations 
engaged  in  a  nonagricult ural  foraging  strategy  of  adapta¬ 
tion,  and  of  ascertaining  the  degree  to  which  populations 
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engaged  in  on  agriculturally  based  adaptation  were  mobile 
or  essentially  sedentary  throughout  ail  seasons  of  the  year. 

A  second  concern  of  material  variability  resides  in  the 
degree  to  which  their  physical  composition  affected  spe¬ 
cific  techniques  of  manufacture  employed  by  a  given 
population  to  make  tools.  Raw  materials  are  available  in 
their  natural  state  as  a  range  of  masses,  shapes  and  internal 
structural  characteristics  which  make  some  more  amen¬ 
able  to  specific  manufacturing  techniques  than  others. 
The  degree  to  which  a  given  human  population  adapted 
their  techniques  of  manufacture  to  locally  available 
materials,  or  invested  time  and  energy  into  selection  and 
transportation  of  particular  materials  to  fit  the  needs  of 
their  manufacturing  techniques  provides  an  indirect 
monitor  of  the  degree  of  specialization  in  tool  manufac¬ 
ture  characterizing  particular  adaptive  systems  in  the  past. 

A  third  concern  of  material  variability  resides  in  the 
capability  of  different  materials  to  do  different  kinds  of 
“work”  as  tools,  given  their  physical  composition. 
Experimental  analysis  conducted  during  the  course  of 
the  Cochiti  Reservoir  Project  demonstrated,  as  have  other 
studies,  that  materials  exhibit  considerable  variability  in 
efficiency  of  performance  as  tools  dependent  upon  the 
kinds  of  tasks  being  undertaken  and  the  composition  of 
materials  being  operated  upon.  Monitoring  material  vari¬ 
ability  among  artifacts  employed  as  tools  thus  provides  a 
potentially  informative  body  of  data  through  which  acti¬ 
vities  actually  performed  with  tools  can  be  isolated  within 
and  between  site  locations  in  the  past. 

Reduction  Technique 

The  term  “reduction”  as  used  here  refers  to  a  stage¬ 
like  set  of  procedures  through  which  tools  are  manufac¬ 
tured  from  pieces  of  raw  material.  In  a  general  sense, 
stages  of  reduction  occurring  at  a  site  location  can  be 
isolated  through  examining  the  artifactual  by-products 
of  particular  material  types.  Unaltered  raw  materials 
exhibit  an  outer  cortex  which  has  formed  as  a  function 
of  weathering  and/or  mechanical  alteration  through 
geological  time  (such  as  water  rolling,  sand  blasting,  etc). 
Manufacture  of  tools  from  silicious  materials  such  as 
obsidians,  basalts,  cherts,  chalcedonies  and  quartzites 
commonly  involves  controlled  percussion  techniques  to 
detach  pieces  from  the  parent  material  either  suitable  for 
use  “as  is”  for  tools  or  suitable  for  further  modification 
into  tools. 

Evidence  of  initial  stages  of  reduction  are  :hus  obser¬ 
vable  as  pieces  of  debitage  detached  from  the  parent  ma¬ 
terial  which  exhibit  remnant  portions  of  that  outer  cortex 
on  their  dorsal  surfaces.  The  piece  of  parent  material  will 
be  characterized  by  a  series  of  scars  defined  by  shock 
waves  which  fractured  pieces  of  debitage  from  it,  and  is 
termed  a  “core.”  These  scars  will,  of  course,  not  exhibit 
cortex. 

Once  the  cortex  has  been  substantially  removed  from 
a  piece  of  parent  material,  secondary  stages  of  reduction 
will  result  in  detachment  of  debitage  which  do  not 
exhibit  cortex  on  their  dorsal  surfaces.  The  core  from 
which  debitage  is  removed  will  become  progressively 
smaller  in  mass  as  reduction  continues,  and  will  eventually 
become  so  small  that  no  more  debitage  of  a  potentially 
utilizable  size  or  shape  can  be  detached. 

Tertiary  stages  of  reduction  beyond  those  'involved  in 
debitage  removal  from  cores  can  be  recognized  through 
documentation  of  a  different  set  of  attributes  as  wed. 


These  stages  involve  alteration  of  pieces  of  debitage 
through  either  percussion  or  pressure  teenruques  to 
transform  the  overall  shape  of  the  debitage,  or  some 
portion  of  the  perimeter  of  the  debitage,  into  a  specific 
form  necessary  for  its  final  utilization  as  a  tool.  During 
this  stage  of  reduction,  a  piece  of  debitage  is  essentially 
treated  as  a  “core,"  in  that  even  smaller  pieces  of  debitage 
are  detached  from  it.  This  process  is  termed  “retouching” 
and  the  scars  resulting  on  the  debitage  being  retouched 
are  referred  to  as  “retouch"  scars.  A  single  piece  of  debi- 
tage  detached  through  retouching  is  termed  in  this 
analysis  a  “retouch  flake,"  and  can  be  identified  through 
examination  of  its  platform  characteristics,  which  differ 
considerably  from  the  platform  characteristics  of  a  piece 
of  debitage  detached  from  a  core.  The  reader  is  referred 
to  the  definitions  in  the  following  section  for  description 
and  illustrations  of  these  characteristics. 

Retouching  can  occur  in  two  contexts  of  reduction: 
first  in  the  context  of  initial  tool  manufacture  as  outlined 
above,  and  second  in  the  context  of  tool  use.  Edges  of 
tools  become  dull  through  usage,  and  can  be  resharpened 
through  retouch  detachment  of  the  dull  portions  of  edge 
perimeters.  Pieces  of  debitage  detached  for  this  reason 
can  be  distinguished  in  many  (although  not  all)  cases 
from  debitage  detached  as  a  function  of  initial  manufac¬ 
ture  of  an  edge,  and  are  termed  “resharpening  flakes”  in 
this  analysis. 

It  can  be  seen.  then,  that  manufacture  of  stone  tools 
is  a  stage-like  process  that  results  in  production  of  a  great 
number  of  artifactual  by-products.  The  majority  of  these 
by-products  are  not  used  as  tools,  but  are  rather  left  “on 
the  spot"  as  material  evidence  that  a  particular  stage  of 
reduction  took  place  in  the  past.  Through  examination 
of  attribute  variability  exhibited  among  debitage  and 
core  assemblages  deposited  at  site  or  provenience  loca¬ 
tions,  stages  in  reduction  and  use  of  tools  can  be  defined. 
Attributes  informative  of  reduction  stage  include  cortex 
kind  and  placement,  platform  morphology,  retouch,  and 
size  and  weight  of  both  debitage  and  cores. 

Analysis  of  tool  manufacture  is  directed  initially 
toward  description  of  reduction  stages  evident  at  each 
provenience  and  site  location,  and  the  results  of  this 
analysis  are  presented  in  the  site  descriptions. 

A  second  kind  of  information  which  can  be  ascertained 
through  analysis  of  tool  manufacture  by-products  con¬ 
cerns  the  logistical  strategy  through  which  a  particular 
human  population  attempted  to  solve  a  basic  problem 
common  to  ail  cultural  adaptations:  that  of  “getting" 
raw  materials  from  which  tools  must  be  manufactured 
(which  occur  at  a  finite  number  of  locations  across  the 
landscape)  to  specific  locations  where  tools  must  be  used. 

The  simplest  strategic  solution  to  this  problem  is  often 
apparent  as  a  fact  of  existence.  If  locations  where  tools 
are  needed  to  procure  or  process  foodstuffs  are  situated 
nearby  sources  of  raw  materials  suitable  for  manufacture 
of  such  tools,  all  stages  of  manufacture  can  be  undertaken 
at  those  site  locations. 

If,  however,  locations  of  tool-use  need  are  situated  at 
some  distance  from  sources  of  raw  materials  available  for 
tool  manufacture,  alternative  strategies  of  reduction  must 
be  employed.  Transportation  of  unaltered  parent 
material  from  its  source  location  to  a  site  of  tool-use 
need  is  generally  not  feasible  in  terms  of  time  or  energy 
expenditure.  One  solution  to  this  problem  involves 
initial  reduction  of  the  parent  material  at  its  source  loca- 
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tion  to  manufacture  debitage  suitable  for  usage  without 
further  modification  or  only  minimal  modification.  The 
resultant  debitage  can  then  be  much  more  easily  trans¬ 
ported  over  greater  distance  to  the  site  locations  of  tool- 
use  need  than  could  unmodified  raw  material. 

If  this  itind  of  strategic  solution  is  undertaken,  archeo¬ 
logical  evidence  of  its  implementation  will  be  manifest 
as  two  distinctly  different  assemblages  of  artifactual  by¬ 
products.  The  site  location  of  initial  reduction  will  be 
characterized  by  high  frequencies  of  debitage  exhibiting 
cortex,  no  “retouch”  flakes  or  cores,  and  no  evidence  of 
tool  usage  in  the  form  of  utilized  debitage  or  “resharpen¬ 
ing”  flakes.  The  site  location  where  tools  were  used,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  be  characterized  by  no  cores,  very 
low  frequencies  of  debitage  exhibiting  cortex,  high  fre¬ 
quencies  of  debitage  utilization,  and  (given  some  contexts 
of  tool  use)  the  presence  of  “resharpening”  flakes. 

It  is  clear  that  a  variety  of  reduction  strategies  can  be 
expected  to  have  been  implemented  by  given  systems  of 
adaptation  in  the  past.  Determination  of  exactly  how  a 
particular  human  population  strategically  accommodated 
the  distribution  of  raw  materials  available  for  tool  manu¬ 
facture  to  their  particular  needs  of  tool  usage  within  a 
region,  can,  however,  be  defined  to  a  large  extent  through 
examination  of  site-specific  assemblages  of  debris  result¬ 
ant  from  reduction  of  materials  for  which  source  location 
is  known. 

The  results  of  analysis  directed  toward  description  of 
overall  reduction  strategies  employed  by  past  populations 
within  the  study  area  are  presented  in  the  final  chapters 
of  the  report. 

Tool  Use 

Utilization  of  artifacts  as  tools  can  be  undertaken  at 
any  stage  of  the  reduction  process.  Evidence  of  utilization 
per  se  is  observed  as  variability  among  wear  patterns,  or 
alteration  of  some  portions  of  an  artifact  which  can  be 
specifically  attributed  to  human  usage  of  that  artifact  to 
apply  force  to  some  material  or  medium. 

Analysis  of  stone  tool  function  or  usage  is  at  this  time 
in  a  young  state  of  evolution.  Prior  to  the  English  trans¬ 
lation  of  Semenov’s  Prehistoric  Technology  in  1964, 
both  new  world  and  old  world  archeologists  attempted 
to  posit  tool  functions  through  examination  of  artifact 
morphology.  In  a  general  sense,  only  artifacts  which  ex¬ 
hibited  evidence  of  retouch  modification  were  classified 
as  tools,  and  a  variety  of  quasi-functional  categories  of 
such  “tools”  were  defined  according  to  four  morpholo¬ 
gical  criteria:  (1)  the  location  of  retouch  modification 
with  respect  to  proximal,  distal  or  lateral  perimeters  of 
the  artifact:  (2)  whether  retouch  scars  were  apparent  on 
one  or  both  surfaces  adjacent  to  the  retouch  perimeter; 

(3)  the  outline  shape  of  the  retouched  perimeter;  and 

(4)  the  overall  outline  shape  of  the  entire  artifact.  This 
kind  of  classification  resulted  in  definition  of  a  variety 
of  commonly  accepted  tool  “types”  such  as  “projectile 
points,”  “bifacial  knives,”  “unifacial  side  scrapers,” 
“end  scrapers,”  “burins”  and  the  like.  Such  taxons 
served  for  many  years  as  an  analytical  base-line  from 
which  explanations  of  intra-  and  inter-site  variability  in 
prehistoric  tool  usage  were  derived. 

Semenov  (1964)  revolutionized  this  traditional  mor¬ 
phological  taxonomy  of  tool  function.  He  demonstrated 
through  microscopic  observation  that  the  portion  of  a 
tool  which  effectively  “worked”  upon  a  material  evi¬ 


denced  observable  morphological  alteration  which  could 
be  attributed  to  different  usages. 

Since  the  publication  of  Semenov’s  monograph,  world 
wide  archeological  research  into  stone  tool  function  has 
proliferated  as  a  variety  of  experimental  and  descriptive 
studies  based  upon  microscopic  analyses.  Experimental 
analyses  in  this  regard  have  been  directed  toward  des¬ 
cribing  the  kinds  of  micro-alteration  of  tool  edges  which 
occur  as  a  result  of  the  kinds  of  experimental  usage 
(such  as  sawing  or  scraping)  against  particular  kinds  of 
media  (such  as  wood  or  bone).  Descriptive  analyses  in 
this  regard  have  focused  upon  microscopic  description  of 
wear  patterns  observable  upon  classes  of  artifacts 
recovered  from  archeological  contexts  suggestive  of  par¬ 
ticular  tool  use  function. 

The  summed  result  of  such  research  to  date  has  not 
yielded  any  clear  cut  definition  of  wear  pattern  variability 
which  can  be  attributed  isomorphically  to  particular 
usage  contexts.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  several 
variables  recurrently  play  a  significant  role  in  production 
of  different  kinds  of  wear  patterns.  These  include  the 
material  composition  of  tools,  composition  of  media 
operated  upon  with  tools,  direction  of  tool  usage  with 
respect  to  working  edge,  and  duration  of  such  usage. 
Experimental  research  has  further  suggested  that  effi¬ 
ciency  of  work  performance  for  different  tasks  is  depen¬ 
dent  upon  material  composition  of  tools,  tool  edge  mor¬ 
phology  and  edge  angle,  given  particular  media  operated 
upon. 

For  analytical  purposes,  then,  it  is  not  possible  at  the 
present  time  to  positively  assign  use  specific  contexts  to 
edges  of  stone  tools  simply  through  observation  of  wear 
pattern  variability.  Through  examination  of  wear  pattern 
and  edge  morphology  variables,  however,  description  of 
similarities  and  differences  among  assemblages  of  tools 
manufactured  from  similar  materials  can  be  achieved. 
Measures  of  diversity  in  kind  and  covariation  of  mor¬ 
phological  and  wear  pattern  attributes  can  be  derived 
from  such  assemblage  descriptions,  and  within  certain 
limitations  can  be  used  to  suggest  ranges  and  general 
realms  of  tool  use  activities  undertaken  at  proveniences 
or  site  locations  in  the  past. 

The  results  of  analysis  directed  toward  description  of 
tool  assemblage  variability  are  presented  for  each  pro¬ 
venience  in  the  site  descriptions.  Apparent  differences  or 
similarities  in  tool  usage  between  proveniences  are  sum¬ 
marized  in  the  site  reports  as  well. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  ATTRIBUTES 
Material  Identification 

Materials  from  which  artifacts  were  manufactured 
were  described  according  to  a  four -digit  code  established 
by  A.  H.  Warren  (see  Volume  1,  Section  II,  Chapter  1). 
A  sample  of  these  materials  were  available  throughout  the 
analysis  to  facilitate  consistency  in  identification,  and 
are  on  file  at  the  Office  of  Contract  Archeology,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  Mexico. 

Debitage  and  Small  Angular  Debris 
1.  Freehand  Debitage 

Freehand  debitage  are  fragments  of  lithic  material 
which  exhibit  dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces,  and  are  de¬ 
tached  from  a  core  through  the  application  of  force 
from  one  direction. 
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2.  Bipolar  Debitage 

Bipolar  reduction  is  undertaken  through  resting  a 
core  on  a  resistant  anvil  and  striking  it  from  above. 
Although  much  debitage  produced  through  this  technique 
is  indistinguishable  from  freehand  debitage,  some  pieces 
exhibit  morphological  attributes  unique  to  bipolar  manu¬ 
facture.  These  include  the  presence  of  a  negative  bulb  of 
percussion  on  one  or  both  surfaces,  or  the  presence  of 
two  positive  bulbs  of  percussion  on  opposite  surfaces  or 
at  opposite  ends  of  the  same  surface.  Bipolar  debitage 
often  exhibits  crushing  upon  distal  and/or  proximal  ends, 
but  crushing  was  not  employed  as  a  criterion  for  classifi¬ 
cation  in  the  analysis. 

3.  Small  Angular  Debris 

Small  angular  debris  is  debitage  which  exhibits  no 
definable  ventral  surface,  but  does  exhibit  conchoidai 
scars  indicative  of  percussion  manufacture.  Small  angular 
debris  was  distinguished  from  large  angular  debris  through 
the  criterion  of  weight.  Angular  debris  weighing  less  than 
40  grams  was  classified  as  “small,”  whereas  angular  debris 
weighing  40  grams  or  more  was  classified  as  “large.” 

Debitage  and  Small  Angular  Debris: 

Attributes  Monitored 

1.  Debitage  Dimensions 

a.  Length:  Length  was  measured  in  millimeters  along 
the  proximal/distal  axis. 

b.  Width:  Width  was  recorded  in  millimeters  as  the 
widest  distance  between  both  lateral  sides  along  an  axis  at 
90  degrees  to  the  proximal/distal  axis. 

2.  Small  Angular  Debris  Dimensions 

a.  Length:  Length  was  measured  as  the  largest  dimen¬ 
sion  in  millimeters. 

b.  Width:  Width  was  measured  as  the  largest  dimen¬ 
sion  in  millimeters  along  a  plane  defined  at  90  degrees  to 
the  long  axis. 

3.  Cortex  Kind 

a.  Waterworn:  Waterwom  cortex  was  created  when  a 
piece  of  material  was  subjected  to  prolonged  stream 
action,  and  varies  in  appearance  dependent  upon  material 
composition.  In  general,  waterworn  cherts,  chalcedonies 
and  basalts  exhibit  a  smooth,  approaching  polished  outer 
cortex.  Waterwom  obsidians  are  characterized  by  a  rough 
outer  cortex  comprised  of  overlapping  conchoidai  frac¬ 
ture  scars. 

b.  Other:  The  category  of  “other”  included  any  non- 
waterwom  cortex  formed  as  a  result  of  weathering 
through  geologic  time. 

4.  Cortex  Placement 

Three  criteria  of  cortex  placement  were  monitored  for 
debitage:  platform  only,  dorsal  surface  only,  and  both 
platform  and  dorsal  surface.  Presence  or  absence  of  cortex 
was  monitored  for  small  angular  debris,  but  not  place¬ 
ment. 


5.  Platform  Kind 

For  those  pieces  of  debitage  exhibiting  platforms,  ar. 
attempt  was  made  to  monitor  attribute  criteria  indicative 
of  reduction  stage  at  which  the  debitage  was  detached. 
Debitage  exhibiting  cortical  platforms  were  accounted 
for  through  documentation  of  cortex  placement.  Addi¬ 
tional  platform  attributes  monitored  include: 

a.  Single  Facet  Platforms:  Platforms  characterized 
by  a  single,  noncortical  facet  or  surface. 

b.  Retouch  Platforms:  Platforms  characterized  by 
small  retouch  scars  indicating  that  the  debitage  was 
detached  from  a  previously  retouched  artifact  perimeter. 
Retouch  platforms  were  additionally  examined  foi  pre¬ 
sence  or  absence  of  wear  patterns  along  the  intersection 
of  the  platform  and  dorsal  surface  of  the  debitage  which 
might  indicate  prior  utilization  of  the  edge  perimeter 
from  which  it  was  detached. 

Debitage  with  retouch  platforms  exhibiting  either  no 
observable  wear  patterns,  or  considerable  grinding,  were 
analytically  treated  as  by-products  of  artifact  manufac¬ 
ture  and  were  termed  “retouch  flakes”  in  subsequent 
analysis.  Debitage  with  retouch  platforms  exhibiting 
observable  wear  patterns  or  considerable  grinding  were 
ticaily  treated  as  resharpening  by-products  of  tool  usage, 
and  were  termed  “resharpening  flakes”  in  subsequent 
analysis. 

Edge  Attributes:  Morphology 

An  edge  is  defined  as  any  portion  of  the  perimeter  of 
a  piece  of  debitage  which  exhibits  observable  retouch  or 
use  modification.  Debitage  perimeters  are  all  points  at 
which  the  dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces  of  the  debitage 
intersect.  Because  some  pieces  of  debiuge  exhibit  more 
than  one  portion  of  their  perimeters  which  have  been 
modified  through  retouch  or  usage,  edges  were  defined 
as  exhibiting  continuous  modification  along  a  discrete 
portion  of  the  debitage  perimeter. 

1 .  Edge  Retouch 

Retouch  modification  refers  to  the  detachment  of 
small  pieces  of  debitage  from  a  portion  of  the  perimeter 
of  a  given  piece  of  debitage,  and  is  observable  as  a  series 
of  small  negative  scars  which  originate  from  the  perimeter 
and  extend  over  a  portion  of  either  surface  of  the  arti¬ 
fact.  If  the  scars  extend  over  one-third  or  more  of  either 
surface  from  the  perimeter,  the  retouch  modification  is 
termed  facial  retouch.  If  the  scars  extend  from  the  edge 
perimeter  over  less  than  one-third  of  either  surface,  the 
retouch  modification  is  termed  marginal  retouch. 

Three  categories  of  marginal  retouch  were  monitored 
as  edge  attributes: 

a.  Unidirectional  Dorsal  Retouch:  Marginal  retouch 
extending  from  an  edge  perimeter  over  3  portion  of  the 
dorsal  surface  of  a  piece  of  debitage. 

b.  Unidirectional  Ventral  Retouch:  Marginal  retouch 
extending  from  an  edge  perimeter  over  1  portion  of  the 
ventral  surface  of  1  piece  of  debitage. 

c.  Bidirectional  Retouch:  Marginal  retouch  extending 
from  an  edge  perimeter  over  a  portion  of  both  the  dorsal 
and  ventral  surfaces  of  a  piece  of  debitage. 
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2.  Edge  Outline 

Edge  outline  is  defined  as  the  gross  outline  shape  of 
the  edge  perimeter  with  respect  to  the  long  axis  of  the 
edge.  Five  categories  of  edge  outline  were  monitored: 
concave;  straight;  convex;  concave-convex,  and  projec¬ 
tions. 

3.  Edge  Sinuousity 

Edge  perimeters  may  be  essentially  smooth  or  sinuous 
with  respect  to  two  planes,  regardless  of  the  overall  out¬ 


line  shape  of  the  edge. 

a.  Lateral  Sinuousity:  Edges  exhibit  lateral  sinuousity 
when  they  appear  serrate  in  plan  view. 

b.  Transverse  Sinuousity;  Edges  exhibit  transverse 
sinuousity  when  the  edge  perimeter  deviates  from  side 
to  side  of  a  plane  defined  through  the  intersections  of 
the  ventral  and  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  debitage. 

Edge  sinuousity  is  produced  through  retouching  and 
is  thus  a  morphological  attribute  controlled  by  the  tool 
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manufacturer.  In  general,  unidirectionally  retouched 
edges  may  exhibit  lateral  sinuousity  but  not  transverse 
sinuousity.  whereas  bidirectionally  retouched  edges  may 
exhibit  both  lateral  and  transverse  sinuousity.  Both  uni¬ 
directional  and  bidirectional  retouching  may  of  course, 
be  controlled  to  produce  edges  essentially  smooch  in 
both  the  lateral  and  transverse  planes. 

4.  Edge  Angle 

Edge  angle  is  defined  by  the  angle  of  intersection  of 
the  dorsal  and  ventral  surface  of  the  debitage  at  the  edge 
perimeter.  The  effects  of  usage  along  upon  edge  angle 
morphology  were  not  measured.  For  those  edges  exhibit¬ 
ing  retouch  modification,  edge  angle  was  measured  as 
the  intersection  of  retouched  portions  of  the  dorsal  and 
ventral  surfaces.  Edge  angles  were  taken  with  blade-type 
spark  plug  gap  adjusters  and  were  measured  to  the  nearest 
degree  with  protractors.  Modal  degTee  measurements 
were  entered  for  those  edges  exhibiting  variability  in 
edge  angle. 

Edge  Attributes:  Wear  Patterns 

Wear  patterns  are  defined  as  observable  alteration  of 
some  portion  of  an  artifact  which  has  occurred  through 
utilization  of  that  artifact  as  a  tool.  With  respect  to  tools 
manufactured  from  silicious  materials,  this  alteration  is 
observable  under  magnification  as  a  range  of  different 
patterns  of  microfracture  and  cross-sectional  morphology 
of  edge  perimeters  which  are  the  result  of  force  having 
been  applied  to  those  artifact  edges  during  use. 

As  noted  previously,  the  last  decade  has  witnessed  a 
proliferation  of  experimental  and  descriptive  studies 
concerned  with  wear  pattern  research.  Although  a  pro¬ 
fessional  concern  to  identify  kinds  of  stone  tool  utili¬ 
zation  through  examination  of  wear  patterns  can  be 
documented  in  the  literature  from  prior  to  the  turn  of 
the  century’  (see  Tringham  et  al  1974),  archeologists  of 
the  western  world  did  not  really  discover  that  a  micro¬ 
scope  could  be  profitably  used  for  such  endeavors  until 
the  1964  English  translation  of  Prehistoric  Technology 
(Semenov  1964). 

While  Semenov’s  research  focused  upon  striadons 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other  kinds  of  wear  patterns 
exhibited  by  stone  tools,  subsequent  studies  have  been 
directed  increasingly  toward  documenting  the  full  range 
of  variability  among  patterns  of  fracture,  polish,  stria¬ 
dons  and  edge  morphology  which  can  be  reliably 
expected  to  occur  when  stone  artifacts  are  utilized  as 
tools  for  specific  tasks. 

Initial  “post-Semenov”  wear  pattern  research  was 
undertaken  from  two  directions.  Many  studies  of  stone 
tool  assemblages  recovered  from  archeological  contexts 
began  to  incorporate  microscopic  examination  for  evi¬ 
dence  of  utilization  as  a  search  procedure  in  conjunction 
with  other  kinds  of  analysis,  or  with  respect  to  particular 
kinds  of  artifacts.  Approaches  such  as  these  are  illustrated 
in  Wilmsen  (1968),  Witthoft  (1967),  Nance  (1971), 
and  Knudson  (1973)  among  others.  At  the  same  time, 
several  researchers  began  to  undertaken  limited  experi¬ 
mental  programs  through  which  stone  tools  were  used 
for  different  tasks,  and  the  resultant  wear  patterns  docu¬ 
mented  (Keller  1966:  Crabtree  and  Davis  1968;  Abler 
1970). 

It  became  apparent  during  the  late  1960’s  and  early 
1970’s  that  both  descriptive  and  experimental  pursuits 
were  of  equally  critical  importance  to  the  development 


of  reliable,  comparative  analyses  of  prehistoric  stone 
tool  usage  strategies.  It  became  apparent  as  well  that 
both  rigorous  experimentation  and  rigorous  documenta¬ 
tion  of  wear  pattern  variability  necessitated  considerable 
expense  in  terms  of  training,  equipment.  laboratory 
space  and  man  hours.  Because  of  these  practical  tune 
and  cost  considerations,  it  has  been  difficult  to  pursue 
or  publish  wear  pattern  research  on  an  extensive  scale. 

This  situation  has  resuited  in  somewhat  piecemeal 
strategies  of  analysis,  publication  and  personal  communi¬ 
cation  among  those  individuals  engaged  in  such  research. 
Some  of  the  more  comprehensive  and  productive  wear 
pattern  studies  have  been  undertaken  as  M.A.  or  Ph.D. 
research  (Ahler  1970;  Knudson  1973),  or  as  a  compila¬ 
tion  of  research  undertaken  by  several  individuals  over 
a  period  of  years  (Tringham  et  al  1974). 

The  wear  pattern  analysis  documented  here  is  in  part 
based  upon  previous  research  conducted  by  Chapman 
(1971;  1972;  1973),  and  in  part  upon  research  directed 
jointly  by  Schutt  and  Chapman,  as  reported  in  Chapman 
(n.d.).  Because  of  the  present  need  for  published 
documentation  of  wear  pattern  experiments,  the  results 
of  a  limited  experimental  program  initiated  at  the  outset 
of  laboratory  analysis  will  be  summarized.  It  should  be 
noted  that  this  program  was  undertaken  primarily  as  a 
training  exercise,  and  secondarily  to  refine  criteria 
through  which  wear  pattern  variability  could  be  described. 
It  is  perhaps  also  of  interest  that  the  experimental  design, 
while  developed  independently,  is  remarkably  similar  to 
that  outlined  by  Tringham  et  al  (1974). 

1.  Experimental  Design 

Pieces  of  debitage  suitable  for  hand  held  usage  were 
manufactured  from  three  kinds  of  material  comprising 
the  vast  majority  of  tools  recovered  from  archeological 
contexts  within  the  study  area.  These  included  obsidian 
(material  types  3520,  3525),  basalt  (material  type  3701) 
and  one  variety  of  chert  (material  type  1051). 

Seasoned  pine  stakes  were  employed  as  media  operated 
upon  with  the  artifacts,  and  both  unretouched  and 
retouched  edges  were  used  to  perform  a  variety  of  tasks 
including  variations  of  scraping,  whittling  and  sawing. 

The  following  criteria  were  employed  to  define  tasks: 
angle  between  the  working  edge  and  surface  of  the 
medium  (45  degrees  or  90  degrees);  unidirectional  versus 
bidirectional  movement  of  the  working  edge  against  the 
medium;  movement  of  the  working  edge  in  a  direction 
parallel  versus  perpendicular  to  its  long  axis:  and  in  cases 
of  edges  which  were  moved  perpendicular  to  their  long 
axes,  whether  the  edge  was  essentially  “leading”  (as  in 
whittling  or  planing),  or  “trailing”  (as  in  scraping,!. 

A  total  of  six  tasks  were  defined  emploving  permuta¬ 
tions  of  these  criteria.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  in  following 
discussion,  these  tasks  will  be  assigned  names  and  defined 
here. 

a.  Sawing  at  a  90  degree  angle:  Edge  is  held  at  a  90 
degree  angle  to  the  surface  of  the  medium  ana  used  longi¬ 
tudinally  (in  a  direction  parallel  to  its  long  axis;  in  a 
bidirectional  “forwards-backwards”  movement. 

b.  Sawing  at  a  45  degree  angle:  Edge  is  held  at  a  45 
degree  angle  to  the  surface  of  the  medium  and  used  in 
the  same  way  as  sawing  at  a  90  degree  angle. 

c.  Unidirectional  scraping  at  a  90  degree  angle:  Edge 
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is  held  at  a  90  degree  angle  to  the  surface  of  the  medium 
and  used  transversely  (in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  its 
long  axis)  in  a  unidirectional  movement.  The  majority  of 
scraping  experiments  involved  unidirectional  usage  in 
which  the  artifact  was  pulled  toward  the  operator. 

d.  Unidirectional  soaping  at  a  45  degree  angle:  Edge 
is  held  at  a  45  degree  angle  to  the  surface  of  the  medium 
with  the  top  of  the  artifact  tilted  toward  the  operator, 
and  used  in  the  same  fashion  as  unidirectional  scraping 
at  a  90  degree  angle. 

e.  Bidirectional  scraping  at  a  90  degree  angie:  Edge 
is  held  at  a  90  degree  angle  to  the  surface  of  the  medium 
and  used  transversely  in  a  bidirectional  movement;  i.e., 
the  artifact  is  both  pulled  toward  and  pushed  away  from 
the  operator. 

f.  Whittling:  Edge  is  held  at  a  45  degree  angle  to  the 
surface  of  the  medium  and  used  transversely  in  a  unidirec¬ 
tional  movement  such  that  the  working  edge  is  essentially 
“leading”  into  the  surface  of  the  medium.  In  the  majority 
of  whittling  experiments,  artifacts  were  held  with  the 
top  of  the  implement  tilted  toward  the  operator  and  the 
working  edge  pushed  away  from  the  operator. 

Edges  were  periodically  examined  microscopically 
and  described  throughout  each  experiment.  The  total 
number  of  strokes  was  noted  for  each  edge  examined. 
When  an  edge  became  noticeably  less  efficient  in  the 
performance  of  a  particular  task,  the  total  number  of 
strokes  was  again  noted,  and  the  edge  was  again  described 
and  measured.  Artifacts  used  in  the  experiment  are  on 
file  at  the  Office  of  Contract  Archeology,  University  of 
New  Mexico,  Albuquerque. 

The  experiments  generally  verified  previous  observa¬ 
tions  that  kinds  of  wear  patterns  produced  through  simi¬ 
lar  tasks  vary  according  to  material  differences  among 
artifacts,  and  that  no  single  set  of  wear  patterns  can  be 
attributed  isomorphically  to  a  particular  task.  In  this 
sense,  different  tasks  did  not  necessarily  result  in  pro¬ 
duction  of  of  mutually  exclusive  sets  of  wear  patterns 
characteristic  of  those  tasks.  If,  however,  a  population  of 
edges  used  for  one  task  (such  as  sawing)  is  compared 
with  a  population  of  edges  used  for  a  different  task 
(such  as  unidirectional  scraping),  significant  differences 
in  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of  different  wear  patterns 
produced  by  those  different  tasks  can  be  defined.  It  is 
thus  expected  that  while  task-specific  function  cannot 
necessisarily  be  assigned  to  a  single  tool  through  examina¬ 
tion  of  its  working  edge,  at  least  general  statements  con¬ 
cerning  ranges  of  tasks  performed  can  be  approached 
through  examining  populations  of  working  edges  com¬ 
prising  an  assemblage. 

A  total  of  six  discrete  scar  fracture  taxons  were 
defined  employing  experimental  data.  One  of  these 
taxons,  “perpendicular  feathered  scars”  was  not 
employed  in  the  analysis  of  tools  recovered  from  archeo¬ 
logical  contexts  because  of  its  nearly  uniquitous  occur¬ 
rence  across  the  majority  of  utilized  edges. 

In  addition,  five  taxons  of  edge  cross-section  mor¬ 
phology  were  defined  through  experimentation.  Descrip¬ 
tions  of  each  scar  fracture  and  edge  cross-section  are 
presented  here. 

a.  Feathered  scars:  Feathered  scars  produced  through 
usage  of  an  edge  perimeter  are  morphologically  similar 
to  many  scars  produced  through  retouch  in  that  the  dis¬ 
tal  and  lateral  portions  of  the  scars  “feather  out”  to 


meet  the  debitage  surface,  rather  than  terminate  in 
abrupt  fractures.  Such  scars  are  termed  "scalar  scars”  by 
Tringnam  ec  al.  (1974: 1  S3),  and  are  considerably  smaller 
in  overall  size  and  depth  than  those  produced  through 
retouch. 

It  was  observed  during  experimentation  that  feathered 
scars  with  their  proximal-distal  axes  oriented  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  working  edge  were  produced  in  some  fre¬ 
quency  upon  all  materials  through  nearly  all  modes  of 
usage  undertaken.  In  general,  more  glassy  materials  such 
as  obsidian  exhibited  higher  frequencies  of  these  scars 
after  usage  than  did  coarser  cherts  and  basalts.  Because 
of  their  general  ubiquity,  the  presence  of  perpendicular 
feathered  scars  upon  utilized  edges  was  not  employed  as 
a  taxon  in  the  subsequent  analysis. 

Feathered  scars  with  their  proximal-distal  axes 
oriented  at  an  angie  off  perpendicular  to  working  edges 
were  produced  in  a  more  restricted  number  of  usage 
modes,  predominately  those  involving  longitudinal  rather 
than  transverse  movement  of  the  edge  against  a  medium. 
Because  diagonal  feathered  scars  appear  to  be  produced 
as  a  function  of  a  more  narrow  range  of  edge  usages,  the 
presence  of  such  scars  was  monitored  as  one  taxon  of 
scar  pattern  variability. 

b.  Step  Fractures:  Step  fractures  are  negative  scars 
originating  from  an  edge  perimeter  which  terminate  at 
their  distal  ends  in  abrupt  “steps”  or  cleavages  which  are 
morhpoiogically  similar  to  macroscopically  observable 
hinge  fractures  produced  occasionally  through  debitage 
manufacture.  Step  fractures  have  been  well  documented 
in  wear  pattern  research,  and  have  been  variously  referred 
to  as  “step  flakes”  (Ahler  1970),  “step  scars”  (Tringham 
et  al.  1974),  or  “step  fractures”  (Crabtree  and  Davis 
1968). 

During  experimentation  both  the  presence  and  orien¬ 
tation  of  step  fractures  with  respect  to  working  edges 
were  noted.  In  general  it  was  observed  that  step  fractures 
were  occasionally  produced  on  both  surfaces  adjoining 
an  edge  perimeter  when  the  edge  was  used  longitudinally 
in  bidirectional  fashion  (or  “sawing”),  and  upon  the 
“trailing”  rather  than  “leading”  surface  adjoining  an  edge 
perimeter  when  the  edge  was  used  in  transversely  in  uni¬ 
directional  fashion  (or  scraping). 

Unidirectional  scraping  usage  modes  resulted  in  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  preponderance  of  step  fractures  oriented 
perpendicular  to  the  edge  margin,  regardless  of  the  angle 
at  which  the  edge  was  held  to  the  medium.  Sawing  usage 
modes,  while  occasionally  resulting  in  the  production  of 
perpendicular  step  fractures  upon  either  surface  adjoining 
the  edge  perimeter,  more  consistently  resulted  in  produc¬ 
tion  of  step  fractures  oriented  at  an  angle  to  the  edge 
perimeter,  and  as  well  in  production  of  diagonal  feathered 
scars. 

It  should  be  noted  that  several  sawing  and  scraping 
experiments  involving  use  of  basalt  (3701)  and  Pedcmal 
chert  (1051)  did  not  result  in  production  of  step  frac¬ 
tures  at  all,  but  rather  in  abrasion  of  the  working  edge 
perimeter.  From  this  it  can  be  suggested  that  while  the 
orientation  of  step  fracture  scars  to  the  working  edge, 
and  the  placement  of  those  scars  on  one  or  both  surfaces 
adjoining  the  edge  perimeter  is  partially  informative 
about  the  general  usage  mode  resulting  in  their  produc¬ 
tion.  the  lack  of  step  fractures  does  not  indicate  that  a 
particular  edge  was  not  used  for  sawing  or  scraping  upon 
relatively  resistant  mediums. 
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c.  Crescentic  scars:  Crescentic  scars  are  microscars 
which  have  resulted  in  detachment  of  a  portion  of  the 
edge  margin  and  equal  portions  of  both  flake  surfaces 
adjoining  the  edge  margin.  These  scars  appear  as  shallow, 
concave  “scoops"  along  the  edge  margin.  The  distinguish¬ 
ing  characteristic  of  crescentic  scars  is  that,  unlike  other 
microscars,  they  do  not  occur  on  either  surface  adjoining 
an  edge  margin,  but  rather  represent  portions  of  the  edge 
margin  which  have  been  completely  detached  through 
usage. 

Crescentic  scars  were  produced  experimentally  across 
all  three  materials  and  through  all  usage  modes  employed. 
They  occurred  most  frequently, however,  through  sawing 
experiments  in  which  the  edge  was  held  at  a  90  degree 
angle  to  the  medium.  Sawing  in  which  the  edge  was  held 
at  a  45  degree  angle  to  the  medium  resulted  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  lesser  frequencies  of  crescentic  scars  and 
occasional  edges  exhibiting  no  such  icars.  Crescentic 
scars  were  also  occasionally  produced  on  edges  held  at 
a  45  degree  angle  and  used  in  a  unidirectional  scraping 
fashion,  edges  held  at  a  45  degree  angle  and  used  in  a 
unidirectional  whittling  fashion,  and  on  edges  held  at  a 
90  degree  angle  and  used  in  a  bidirectional  scraping 
fashion. 

Crescentic  scars  were  generally  not  produced  through 
unidirectional  scraping  during  which  edges  were  held  at  a 
90  degree  angle  to  the  medium. 

d.  Nibbling:  Nibbling  (for  lack  of  a  more  elegant 
term)  is  observed  as  relatively  continuous  sets  of  ex¬ 
tremely  small  feathered  scars  situated  on  one  or  both 
surfaces  of  an  artifact  adjoining  the  edge  margin. 
“Nibbling"  scars  are  thus  morphologically  similar  to 
feathered  scars,  but  are  significantly  smaller  in  length, 
width  and  depth.  Nibbling  scars  were  produced  most 
consistently  in  greatest  frequencies  through  bidirectional 
sawing  usage  during  which  the  edges  were  held  at  a  90 
degree  angle  to  the  medium,  and  through  unidirectional 
scraping  usage  during  which  the  edges  were  held  at  a  45 
degree  angle  to  the  medium.  Whittling,  sawing  at  a  45 
degree  angle  to  the  medium  and  unidirectional  scraping 
at  a  90  degree  angle  resulted  in  no  nibbling  scars  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases. 

It  was  noted  throughout  the  experimentation  that 
nibbling  scars  were  quite  often  produced  during  the  first 
50  to  100  strokes  made  with  an  edge,  but  were  subse¬ 
quently  obliterated  through  the  production  of  step 
fractures,  crescentic  scars  or  edge  abrasion.  The  kind  of 
material  from  which  a  tool  was  manufactured  had  no 
apparent  effect  upon  the  production  of  nibbling  scars. 

e.  Scar  location:  In  addition  to  documenting  the 
presence  and  kind  of  microscar  variability  for  each 
utilized  edge,  the  placement  of  those  scars  was  noted. 
Three  criteria  of  placement  were  employed  to  define  the 
location  of  scars  with  respect  to  surfaces  adjoining  an 
edge  perimeter.  These  included  ventral  placement, 
dorsal  placement  and  both  ventral  and  dorsal  placement. 

3.  Edge  Rounding  Taxons 

Edge  rounding  as  defined  here  is  essentially  the  result 
of  abrasion  of  an  edge  margin  itself  and  is  quite  often 
observed  microscopically  as  a  polish  of  greater  or  lesser 
degree  of  luster  along  the  edge  margin.  It  was  noted 
during  experimentation  that  less  friable  materials  such  as 
basalt  often  exhibited  abrasion  as  the  only  wear  pattern 
produced  through  usage.  With  respect  to  basalt  and  chert. 


abrasion  of  an  edge  margin  quite  often  occurred  in  con¬ 
junction  with  striations  and.in  many  cases  occurred  in 
addition  to  one  or  more  microscar  taxons.  The  experi¬ 
mental  procedures  suggested  that  documenting  the  effect 
abrasion  had  upon  the  cross-section  morphology  of  edge 
margins  would  provide  greatest  insight  into  usage  modes 
resulting  in  edge  abrasion,  and  for  that  reason  four  taxons 
descriptive  of  cross-section  shape  of  abraded  edges  were 
defined  for  analysis. 

a.  Evenly  Rounded  Edges:  Evenly  rounded  edges  are 
characterized  in  cross-section  by  even  and  symmetrical 
abrasion  from  the  edge  margin  toward  both  ventral  and 
dorsal  surfaces  of  the  artifact.  Evenly  rounded  edges 
were  experimentally  produced  most  consistently  through 
sawing  at  both  45  degree  and  90  degree  angles. 

Unidirectional  scraping  at  a  90  degree  angle  resulted 
in  production  of  very  slight  even  rounding  in  only  one 
case,  in  which  the  artifact  was  pushed  away  from  the 
operator  rather  than  pulled  toward  the  operator.  Bidir¬ 
ectional  scraping  at  a  90  degree  angle  resulted  in  infre¬ 
quent  production  of  evenly  rounded  edges,  as  did  uni¬ 
directional  scraping  at  a  45  degree  angle.  Whittling 
experiments  resulted  in  no  evenly  rounded  edges. 

b.  Unidirectionaily  Rounded  Edges:  L'nidirectionaily 
rounded  edges  are  characterized  by  abrasion  extending 
from  the  edge  margin  toward  only  one  surface  of  the 
artifact  adjoining  that  margin.  Unidirectionaily  rounded 
edge  margins  were  experimentally  produced  very  spora¬ 
dically  through  sawing  at  a  90  degree  angle,  unidirec¬ 
tional  scraping  at  a  90  degree  angle,  and  bidirectional 
scraping  at  a  90  degree  angle.  Sawing,  scraping  and 
whittling  at  a  45  degree  angle  did  not  result  in  production 
of  any  unidirectionaily  rounded  edges. 

c.  Unidirectionaily  Beveled  Edges:  Unidirectionaily 
beveled  edges  exhibited  abrasion  from  the  edge  margin 
toward  either  the  dorsal  or  ventral  surface  of  the  artifact 
adjoining  the  edge  margin  which  has  resulted  in  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  flat  facet  describing  a  plane  which  intersects 
the  opposite  surface  of  the  artifact  at  the  edge  margin  at 
an  angle  of  less  than  90  degrees.  Unidirectionaily  beveled 
edges  are  thus  distinguished  from  unidirectionaily  round¬ 
ed  edges  in  that  the  former  exhibit  a  distinct  planar  or 
flat  surface  in  cross -section,  where  as  the  latter  exhibit  a 
distinctly  convex  surface  in  cross-section. 

Unidirectionaily  beveled  edges  were  produced  experi¬ 
mentally  solely  through  unidirectional  scraping  at  a  45 
degree  angle  in  three  of  seven  cases.  Obsidian  artifacts 
were  employed  in  two  of  those  cases,  and  a  basalt  arti¬ 
fact  was  employed  in  the  other. 

d.  Flat  Edges:  Flat  edges  exhibit  abrasion  of  the  edge 
margin  which  has  resulted  in  production  of  a  flat  facet 
describing  a  plane  which  intersects  both  surfaces  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  edge  margin  at  the  same  angie,  or  is  essentially 
perpendicular  to  either  the  lateral  or  proximal /distal  axis 
of  the  artifact,  depending  upon  the  location  of  the 
abraded  edge.  Flat  edges  were  experimentally  produced 
solely  through  unidirectional  scraping  at  a  90  degree 
angle  in  three  of  six  cases. 

4.  Other  Wear  Patterns 

In  addition  to  microscar  and  edge  cross-section  varia¬ 
bility.  three  categories  of  ancillary  patterns  were  moni¬ 
tored  during  analysis  of  utilized  edges. 
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a.  Rotary  Wear:  Rotary  wear  patterns  were  docu¬ 
mented  as  any  evidence  of  microscarring  or  edge  abrasion 
observed  upon  shafts  of  projections.  Tringham  et  al 
(1974).  Chapman  (.n.d.)  and  others  have  documented  to 
some  extent  variability  in  edge  damage  along  the  shaft 
of  projections  employed  for  drilling  or  boring  into  resis¬ 
tant  mediums.  All  projections  encountered  were  exam¬ 
ined  for  evidence  of  such  rotary  usage  along  their  shafts 
in  order  to  distinguish  those  projections  employed  as 
drills  from  those  employed  in  essentially  incising  or  grav¬ 
ing  functions,  which  can  be  expected  to  exhibit  consider¬ 
ably  greater  unidirectional  microscarring  and  abrasion  of 
their  tips  rather  than  their  shafts. 

b.  Polish:  Polish  is  observed  as  a  sheen  or  mirror-like 
surface  apparent  on  the  edge  margin  and/or  surfaces 
directly  adjacent  to  the  edge  margin  of  a  utilized  artifact. 
Polish  is  generally  produced  through  abrasion,  although 
Witthoft  (1967)  has  documented  polish  produced  through 
accumulation  of  opalidc  deposits  as  a  function  of 
repeated  cutting  of  grass  species.  It  was  observed  through 
experimentation  that  polish  was  generally  produced 
upon  edges  only  after  repeated  utilization,  and  that  in 
most  usage  contexts  began  to  appear  at  about  the  time 
that  the  edge  became  noticeably  less  effecient  in  per¬ 
formance  of  the  particular  task. 

c.  Striations:  Striations  are  minute  scratches  obser¬ 
vable  on  facets  of  the  edge  margin  or  surfaces  adjacent 
to  the  edge  margin  which  are  produced  through  contact 
of  the  edge  with  particles  of  material  comprising  the 
same  or  greater  hardness  than  the  artifact  itself.  Striations 
are  perhaps  the  best  indication  of  the  direction  in  which 
an  edge  was  used  against  a  medium.  Two  criteria  of  orien¬ 
tation  of  striations  with  respect  to  the  edge  margin  were 
monitored  during  analysis:  Striations  oriented  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  edge  margin,  suggesting  either  unidirectional 
or  bidirectional  transverse  movement  of  the  edge  against 
a  medium;  and  striations  oriented  either  parallel  or  at  a 
diagonal  to  the  edge  margin,  suggesting  longitudinal 
movement  of  the  edge  against  a  medium. 

Backing 

Backing  is  defined  as  any  portion  of  an  artifact  directly 
opposite  a  utilized  edge  perimeter  which  is  flat  or  dull 
enough  to  facilitate  the  application  of  force  through  the 
utilized  edge  without  personal  injury.  Two  kinds  of 
backing  were  monitored  during  analysis. 

“Natural”  backing  was  defined  as  the  existence  of  a 
single  relatively  flat  facet  or  cortical  surface  opposite  the 
utilized  edge. 

Retouch  backing  was  defined  as  modification  of  an 
artifact  perimeter  opposite  a  utilized  edge  through 
retouching  to  create  a  relatively  flat  or  dull  surface. 
Retouch  opposite  a  utilized  edge  was  considered  to  be 
backing  if  at  least  two  retouch  scars  were  exhibited  and 
no  wear  patterns  were  observable  along  the  intersection 
of  the  retouched  surface  and  surfaces  of  the  artifact. 

Cores,  Large  Angular  Debris  and  Choppers: 

Definitions 

1.  Cores 

Two  taxons  of  cores  were  defined.  “Freehand”  cores 
are  pieces  of  material  which  exhibit  no  buib  of  percus¬ 
sion  and  two  or  more  negative  scars  at  least  2cm  long 
which  originate  from  one  or  more  facets  or  surfaces  of 


the  material. 

Bipolar  cores  are  defined  as  pieces  of  material  which 
meed  one  or  both  of  the  following  criteria: 

a.  The  existence  or  two  positive  bulbs  of  percussion 
on  the  same  or  different  surfaces  of  the  material; 

b.  The  existence  of  one  positive  bulb  of  percussion 
at  one  “end”  of  the  artifact  and  a  negative  scar  originat¬ 
ing  from  the  opposite  end  on  the  same  or  a  different 
surface. 

2.  Large  Angular  Debris 

Large  angular  debris  are  pieces  of  material  which 
exhibit  no  bulbs  of  percussion,  no  evidence  of  utilization, 
weigh  40  grams  or  more,  and  exhibit  no  more  than  one 
negative  scar  2cm  or  more  in  length  originating  from  an 
existing  surface  of  the  artifact  (this  criteria  distinguishes 
large  angular  debris  fro  cores). 

3.  Choppers 

Choppers  are  pie<  oi  large  angular  debris  which  ex¬ 
hibit  evidence  of  ut  ion  along  one  or  more  intersec¬ 
tions  of  surfaces  or  It  should  be  noted  that  some 

artifacts  intuitively  /ed  as  retouched  choppers 

were  analytically  trt  as  cores  if  the  retouch  scars 
exceeded  2cm  in  length. 

Cores,  Large  Angular  Debris  and  Choppers: 

Attributes  Monitored 

1.  Dimensions  (all  taxons) 

a.  Maximum:  the  maximum  dimension  was  measured 
in  millimeters  as  the  longest  axis  through  the  artifact. 

b.  Minimum:  the  minimum  dimension  was  measured 
in  millimeters  as  the  longest  axis  through  the  artifact 
aiong  a  plane  described  at  90  degrees  to  the  maximum 
dimension  axis. 

c.  Weight:  weight  was  measured  to  the  nearest  gram. 

2.  Platforms  (cores  only) 

Platforms  are  defined  as  any  surface  or  facet  of  a  core 
from  which  negative  scars  2cm  or  more  in  length  originate. 
The  number  of  platforms  exhibited  by  a  core  was  moni¬ 
tored,  and  the  angle  of  intersection  between  each  scar 
facet  and  the  platform  surface  was  measured  to  the  near¬ 
est  degree.  In  addition,  each  platform  was  categorized 
according  to  kind  as  follows: 

a.  Cortical  Platforms:  Platforms  exhibiting  cortical 
surfaces. 

b.  Single  Facet  Platforms:  Platforms  exhibiting  no 
cortex  characterized  by  a  single  flat  or  concave  surface 
created  through  fracture. 

c.  Muitifacet  Platforms:  Platforms  exhibiting  no  cor¬ 
tex  char  cterized  by  two  or  more  surfaces  or  facets 
created  through  fracture. 

3.  Wear  Patterns  (cores  and  choppers) 

All  artifacts  meeting  criteria  for  inclusion  into  core, 
large  angular  debris  or  chopper  categories  were  examined 
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tor  evidence  of  wear  patterns  aion?  u. ,  auersection  of 
two  surfaces  or  facets.  C^tes  exhibiting  wear  patterns 
were  anaivri'-_fiy  treated  as  cores  in  summary  counts, 
and  »car  pattern  variability  among  them  is  discussed 
where  appropriate.  Artifacts  otherwise  meeting  criteria 
for  inclusion  into  the  large  angular  debris  category',  if 
characterized  by  utilization,  were  analytically  treated  as 
choppers  in  summary  counts.  Two  wear  pattern  cate¬ 
gories  were  monitored  for  these  artifacts,  "battering" 
and  “other.”  Battering  is  observed  microscopically  as  a 
concentration  of  overlapping  concentric  and  conical 
fractures.  Battering  usage  of  an  edge  perimeter  results  in 
extreme  deterioration  of  the  edge  margin.  “Other”  wear 
patterns  monitored  for  these  artifacts  taxons  include  any 
non-battering  wear  patterns  which  could  be  observed. 

Hammerstones 

Hammerstones  are  defined  as  artifacts  which  exhibit 
battering  alone  or  battering  in  conjunction  with  negative 
scars  originating  from  battering  loci  as  the  only  modifi¬ 
cation  of  their  natural  surfaces. 

1.  Dimensions 

Maximum  and  minimum  dimensions  of  hammerstones 
were  measured  in  millimeters  according  to  the  same  cri¬ 
teria  as  those  defined  for  cores,  large  angular  debris  and 
choppers.  Weight  of  hammerstones  was  measured  to  the 
nearest  gram. 

2.  Loci  of  Battering  Wear 

Five  criteria  of  surface  morphology  exhibiting  batter¬ 
ing  wear  were  defined,  given  a  range  of  possibilities  deter¬ 
mined  through  previous  analysis  of  different  hammer- 
stone  assemblages.  These  included: 

a.  battering  exhibited  substantially  upon  all  surfaces 
of  the  artifact. 

b.  battering  exhibited  upon  a  “ridge,”  or  essentially 
acute  intersection  of  two  plane  surfaces.  An  example  of 
this  kind  of  locus  would  be  the  lateral  side  of  a  cobble 
which  was  distinctly  lenticular  in  cross-section. 

c.  battering  exhibited  upon  a  nonacute,  but  distinctly 
convex  surface. 

d.  battering  exhibited  upon  a  flat  surface. 

e.  battering  exhibited  upon  a  highly  convex,  pointed 
surface.  An  example  of  this  kind  of  locus  would  be  the 
narrow  end  of  a  cobble  which  was  lenticular  in  cross- 
section. 

U  nifaces  and  Bifaces 

L'nifaces  ore  defined  as  artifacts  which  exhibit  retouch 
scan  extending  over  one-third  or  more  of  only  one  of 
their  surfaces.  Bifaces  are  defined  as  artifacts  which 
exhibit  retouch  scars  extending  over  one-third  or  more 
of  both  their  opposing  surfaces. 

L'nifaces  and  bifaces  present  certain  difficulties  with 
respect  to  computerization,  m  that  many  attributes  of 
these  artifacts  which  have  been  deemed  of  critical  impor¬ 
tance  in  ascertaining  cultural  affiliation  and  period  of 
manufacture  are  not  easily  subject  to  explicit  definition 
or  measurement.  Attribute  variability  defined  here  for 
documentation  of  unifaces  and  bifaces  is  not  intended 


to  be  all-inclusive,  or  necessarily  relevant  'o  existing 
typological  classifications,  but  is  rather  onenteu  toward 
description  of  gross  morphology,  utilization  ana  oreaKac'- 
of  those  artifacts,  given  the  assumption  mat  the-,  were 
employed  as  tools  in  the  past. 

1.  Condition  l  unifaces  and  bifacesi 

Five  criteria  of  a  condition  were  monitored.  These 
inciuded  whether  the  uniface  or  biface  was  hole,  a  mid¬ 
section  fragment,  a  distal  fragment,  a  proximal  traemem 
or  an  undetermined  fragment. 

For  bifacial  artifacts,  the  proximal  end  is  defined  as 
the  end  exhibiting  modification  for  hafting  for  "base”!, 
or  the  widest  end  of  an  artifact  exhibiting  no  halting 
modification.  Distal  ends  of  bifacial  artifacts  are  defined 
as  either  the  end  opposite  the  base,  or  the  narrowest 
end  of  an  artifact  exhibiting  no  basal  modification.  Frag¬ 
ments  retouched  to  a  pointed  end  were  classified  as  distal 
fragments. 

For  unifacial  artifacts,  the  distal  end  is  defined  as  thac 
portion  of  the  perimeter  exhibiting  utilization. 

2.  Breakage  (bifaces  only) 

In  addition  to  condition,  the  kind  of  breakage  ex¬ 
hibited  by  bifaciallv  retouched  artifacts  was  monitored. 

a.  Burin  break:  Burin  breaks  are  caused  by  force 
directed  to  the  distal  end  of  the  artifact  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  artifact,  which  results  in 
a  fracture  originating  at  the  distal  end  which  runs  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  long  axis  and  terminates  in  a  hinge  at  some 
point  below  the  distal  end. 

b.  Lateral  break:  Lateral  breaks  result  when  force  is 
applied  ’aterally  to  the  artifact  rather  than  longitudi¬ 
nally  through  its  long  axis.  Lateral  breaks  thus  result  in 
fractures  orineted  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  long  axis 
of  the  artifact,  in  which  portions  of  the  lateral  side  of 
the  artifact  are  removed. 

c.  Transverse  breakage:  Transverse  breaks  result  in  a 
fracture  oriented  cither  perpendicular  or  at  a  slight  anele 
off  perpendicular  to  the  long  axis  of  the  artifact.  The 
angle  of  the  fracture  to  the  distal/proximal  axis  of  the 
artifact  was  measured  in  degrees. 

3.  Outline  shape  (unifaces  and  bifaces) 

Six  very  gross  criteria  of  outline  shape  were  monitored. 
These  included  round,  ovate,  ovoid,  triangular,  rectan¬ 
gular  and  other.  Ovate  and  ovoid  refer  to  essentially 
oval  shapes,  with  the  distinction  that  ovate  outlines 
exhibit  pointed  distal  and  proximal  ends,  where  ovoid 
outlines  exhibit  rounded  distal  and  proximal  ends. 

4.  Notching  (bifaces  only) 

Three  criteria  descriptive  of  notching  at  the  proximal 
end  of  bifaces  were  monitored.  These  included  basal 
notching,  side  notching  and  comer  notchine. 

3.  Stems  (bifaces  only) 

Stems  were  monitored  accorcsinz  to  shape  i  parallel 
sided,  or  flared  outward,  toward  the  proximal  end  of  the 
artifact)  and  whether  they  exhibited  evidence  of  ^rinuinz 
along  their  lateral  sides. 
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FIG.  4.8  Gunflints 


6.  Bases  (bifaces  only) 

Bases  were  monitored  according  to  outline  shape 
(concave,  straight,  convex  or  bifurcated)  and  according 
to  whether  or  not  they  exhibited  evidence  of  grinding. 

7.  Dimensions  (unifaces  and  bifaces) 

I.ength,  width  and  thickness  was  measured  to  the 
nearest  millimeter.  I.ength  was  defined  as  the  longest 
measurement  along  the  proximal/distal  axis  of  the  arti¬ 
fact;  width  was  defined  as  the  longest  measurement 
between  the  lateral  sides  of  the  artifact  taken  at  90 
degrees  to  the  proximal/distal  axis;  and  thickness  was 
defined  as  the  longest  measurement  between  both 
surfaces  of  the  artifact. 

8.  Wear  Patterns  (unifaces  and  bifaces) 

Information  concerning  outline  shape,  retouch,  edge- 
angle  and  wear  patterns  exhibited  by  utilized  edges  of 
unifaces  and  bifaces  was  the  same  as  that  recorded  for 
debitage. 

Manos 

Manns  are  defined  us  artifacts  which  exhibit  at  least 
one  surface  characterized  by  one  or  more  smooth  facets 
produced  through  grinding.  Manos  arc  hand-held  imple¬ 
ments  presumably  used  primarily  to  crush  and  grind 
vegetal  foodstuffs  such  as  seeds  against  metates. 

Two  general  taxons  of  manos  were  defined :  One-hand 
manos.  and  two-hand  manos.  One-hand  manos  are  cir¬ 
cular  to  oval  in  outline  shape  and  range  from  lenticular 


to  rectangular  in  cross-section.  Two-hand  manos  range 
from  rectangular  to  subrectangular  in  outline  shape  and 
exhibit  a  variety  of  cross-sectional  morphologies  including 
rectangular,  triangular  and  trapezoidal.  One-hand  manos 
were  generally  used  in  reciprocal  grinding  fashion  against 
metres  characterized  by  nearly  flat  or  slightly  basin 
shaped  grinding  surfaces.  Grinding  surfaces  produced  on 
one-hand  manos  through  this  usage  are  generally  small  in 
surface  area  and  form  a  distinct  facet  upon  the  surface 
of  the  mano.  One  hand  manos  may  exhibit  two  such 
facets  upon  the  same  surface  or  facets  on  opposed  sur¬ 
faces. 

Two-hand  manos  are  used  in  reciprocal  grinding 
fashion  as  well,  with  the  long  axis  of  the  artifact  being 
held  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  grinding.  Two 
hand  manos  were  used  in  conjunction  with  metates 
characterized  by  relatively  broad  grinding  surfaces  which 
were  flat  or  slightly  concave  in  both  longitudinal  and 
latitudinal  cross-section.  Grinding  surfaces  produced  on 
two-hand  manos  through  this  usage  are  generally  much 
larger  in  surface  area  than  those  exhibited  by  one-hand 
manos  and  extend  over  the  complete  length  of  the 
mano  itself.  Depending  upon  the  nature  of  usage,  two- 
hand  manos  may  exhibit  more  than  one  such  facet  upon 
a  given  surface,  and  are  sometimes  characterized  by  as 
many  as  four  distinct  grinding  surfaces. 

I  hc  following  attributes  were  recorded  for  both  one- 
hand  and  two-hand  manos: 

1.  Condition 

Manos  were  noted  as  being  either  whole  or  fragmen¬ 
tary. 
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2.  Cross-section,  shape  and  number  of  grinding  surfaces 

Four  attributes  of  cross-section  shape  were  monitored, 
including  rectangular,  trapezoidal,  right  triangular,  and 
isosceles  triangular.  Grinding  surface  attributes  included: 
one  grinding  surface;  two  opposed  grinding  surfaces;  two 
grinding  surfaces  on  the  same  side  of  the  mano ;  or  three 
grinding  surfaces,  two  of  which  appear  on  one  side  of 
the  mano  and  one  of  which  appears  on  the  opposite  side. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  attributes,  while  account¬ 
ing  for  cross-section  shape  and  number  of  grinding  sur¬ 
faces  exhibited  by  manos  recovered  from  the  Cochiti 
Reservoir  area,  are  not  necessarily  descriptive  of  the 
range  in  variability  among  similar  artifacts  from  other 
areas  of  the  Southwest. 

3.  Manufacture 

Manufacture  refers  to  alteration  of  the  overall  mor¬ 
phology  of  an  artifact  through  some  action  other  than 
utilization.  With  respect  to  manos  and  metates.  evidence 
of  manufacture  was  monitored  solely  for  unutilized 
portions  of  their  surfaces  or  perimeters.  For  attributes 
descriptive  of  manufacturing  technique  were  noted 
including:  no  evidence  of  manufacture,  pecking,  grinding 
and  a  combination  of  both  pecking  and  grinding  upon 
the  same  surface  or  perimeter. 

4.  Utilization 

Attributes  indicative  of  the  kind  and  direction  of 
utilzation  were  monitored  for  each  faceted  grinding  sur¬ 
face  exhibited  bv  the  artifact. 

a.  Latitudinal  striations:  linear  striations  oriented 
perpendicular  to  the  long  axis  of  the  artifact. 

b.  Longitudinal  striations:  linear  striations  oriented 
parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  artifact. 


c.  Rotary  striations:  curvilinear  striations  oriented 
at  angles  to  the  long  axis  of  the  artifact. 

d.  Pecking:  evidence  of  pecking,  if  exhibited  upon  a 
faceted  grinding  surface,  was  noted  as  an  aspect  of  utili¬ 
zation. 

5.  Dimensions 

Maximum  length,  width  and  thickness  of  manos  was 
measured  to  the  nearest  millimeter. 

Metates 

Three  general  categories  of  metates  were  defined 
employing  criteria  of  grinding  surface  morphology. 
These  included  slab  metates,  which  exhibit  a  flat  grinding 
surface;  basin  metates,  which  exhibit  a  narrow  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  concave  grinding  surface  both  latitudinaily  and 
longitudinally;  and  trough  metates,  which  exhibit  a  broad 
grinding  surface  slightly  concave  both  latitudinally  and 
longitudinally,  and  is  set  deeply  into  the  surface  of  the 
metate.  The  grinding  surfaces  of  trough  metates  are 
bordered  on  both  sides  by  manufactures  “rims."  Some 
trough  metates  exhibit  a  similar  rim  across  one  end. 
whereas  others  exhibit  two  open  ends. 

Attributes  descriptive  of  condition,  manufacture, 
utilization  and  dimensions  monitored  for  metates  are 
essentially  the  same  as  those  described  for  manos.  In 
addition,  two  curvature  indexes  were  noted  to  describe 
the  degree  of  curvature  exhibited  by  grinding  surfaces 
present  on  metates.  The  longitudinal  curvature  index 
was  monitored  as  the  depth  of  the  grinding  surface 
divided  by  the  maximum  length  of  the  grinding  surface, 
and  the  latitudinal  curvature  index  was  monitored  as  the 
depth  divided  by  the  width  of  the  grinding  surface. 
These  two  indexes  provide  a  ratio  ranging  between  zero 
(flat)  to  1.0  or  more  (highly  concave)  which  permit 
comparison  among  metates. 
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Chapter  5 

Prehistoric  and  Historic  Ceramic  Analysis 


A.  H.  WARREN 


INTRODUCTION 

The  pottery  from  24  excavated  sites  in  Cochiti  Reser¬ 
voir  indicate  almost  continuous  occupation  of  the  area 
from  about  A.D.  1175  to  present  day.  Scattered  sherds 
of  Santa  Fe  Black-on -White  (B/W)  suggest  occasional  use 
of  the  canyon  prior  to  A.D.  1300.  No  earlier  sherds  were 
found  within  the  canyon  itself,  but  some  mineral  painted 
pottery,  Kwahe’e  Black-on-White  and  possibly  Mancos 
Black-on-White,  dating  between  A.D.  950  and  1225, 
have  been  reported  for  sites  on  the  Pajarito  Plateau,  west 
of  Cochiti  Reservoir  (Warren  1970).  Galisteo  Black-on- 
White  ( B/W)  sherds,  dating  to  the  late  13  th  and  early 
14th  centuries  were  sparse. 

The  major  occupations  in  White  Rock  Canyon  were 
between  A.D.  1350  and  1600.  when  the  large  Rio  Grande 
glaze  sites  on  the  Pajarito  Plateau,  on  Mesa  Negra  and  in 
the  upper  Santo  Domingo  Basin  were  occupied;  and 
between  1700  and  1900,  when  the  canyon  was  occupied 
by  Spanish  Colonists  and  their  descendents. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish  colonists  around  A.D. 
1600,  the  large  villages  of  Tyuonyi  and  Kuapa  on  the 
Pajarito  Plateau  were  abandoned,  and  commerce  within 
the  canyon  virtually  ceased.  Not  until  after  A.D. 
1700,  following  the  reconquest  of  New  Mexico  by  the 
Spanish,  is  there  evidence  that  settlers  found  their  way 
again  into  the  narrow  canyon.  t 

The  arrival  of  Spanish  colonists  brought  about  radical 
changes  in  the  ceramics  of  the  area.  New  methods  of 
pottery  manufacture  and  pottery  form  were  brought 
into  the  area  by  these  settlers,  possibly  from  Meso- 
america.  These  innovations  include  mold-made  pottery; 
ring-based  cups; comales, or  flat  baking  dishes  of  pottery; 
polished  black  and  redware;  fiber  temper  and  other  new 
temper  types;  flaring  walled  bowls;  mica-slipped  pottery, 
and  rolled  rims. 

PREVIOUS  STUDIES 

The  pottery  from  sites  in  the  Cochiti  area  and  the 
high  mesas  of  the  Pajarito  Plateau  to  the  north  have 
received  scant  attention  from  archeologists  in  the  past. 
Mera  ( 1935)  named  an  early  carbon-painted  ware,  Santa 
Fe  Black-on-White,  that  had  first  been  described  by 
Amsden  11931),  who  called  it  ‘‘Blue-gray  type.”  Mera 
(1935:11)  believed  that  Santa  Fe  B/W  was  a  fusion  of 
Gailina  and  Kwahe’e  B/W,  spreading  southward  along 
the  southern  end  of  the  Jemez  Mountains  and  then 
northward  along  the  Rio  Grande.  Since  then  many 
archeologists  have  speculated  at  length  about  the  ancestry 
and  origins  of  the  Santa  Fe  B/W  pottery  and  its  potters 
•  Ford  et  aL  1972),  but  have  added  very  little  archeolo¬ 
gical  data.  In  fact,  many  of  the  larger  and  perhaps  more 
important  sites  of  the  Developmental  (A.D.  600-1200) 
and  Coalition  (A.D.  1200-1325  )  phases  in  the  Rio  Grande 
are  yet  to  be  surveyed,  recorded  or  studied  (Wendorf 
1954).  Perhaps  even  less  is  known  of  the  small  scattered 


sites  of  these  periods.  Worman  concluded: 

further  analysis  of  materials  from  completed  exca¬ 
vations  in  the  Los  Alamos  area  should  bring  more 
information  to  light . . .  when  asked,  “Where  did 
the  Pajaritans  come  from?”  we  must  have  better 
answers  than,  “Maybe  they  were  here  ail  the  time," 
or  “We  have  to  go  along  with  a  Mesa  Verde  origin.” 

Neither  answer  is  acceptable  without  question,  in 
the  light  of  additional  knowledge  (Worman  1967: 

38). 

Rio  Grande  Glazes 

When  the  members  of  the  Coronado  expedition,  in 
A.D.  1540,  visited  the  Pueblos  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valiev, 
they  saw,  “. .  .  earthenware  glazed  with  antimony  and 
jars  of  extraordinary  labor  and  workmanship,  which 
were  worth  seeing  .  . .  There  were  also  many  pots  filled 
with  shining  metal,  selected,  with  which  they  glazed” 
(Wtnship  1896).  The  metal  that  they  saw  was  galena,  a 
lead  ore,  used  by  the  Rio  Grande  potters  to  produce  a 
lead  glaze  to  decorate  their  pottery. 

N.  C.  Nelson  (1916)  was  the  first  archeologist  to 
classify  the  Rio  Grande  glazes,  using  stratified  excava¬ 
tions  to  provide  time  sequences.  In  1933.  H.  P.  Mera 
published  a  revised  classification  for  Rio  Grande  glazes, 
based  upon  extensive  survey  data.  His  type  descriptions 
and  glaze  groups  are  still  used  todav  with  minor  revisions 
for  classifying  the  glazes  that  were  produced  for  four 
centuries.  A  similar  classification  system  was  established 
for  the  glazes  at  Pecos  Pueblo  by  Kidder  ( 1936). 

Until  the  early  14th  century  only  Black-on-White  and 
utility  pottery  had  been  made  in  the  Rio  Grande,  but 
shortly  after  A.D.  1300.  colorful  pottery  decorated  with 
glaze  paints  became  popular  with  potters  from  the  lower 
Rio  Grande  to  Taos  and  Picuris  Pueblos  in  the  northern 
valley.  A  number  of  writers  (Mera  1935,  Shepard  1942, 
Wendorf  and  Reed  1955)  have  suggested  that  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  glaze  paint  was  learned  from  the  potters  in  the 
Zuni  and  Little  Colorado  areas,  where  glaze  paint 
appeared  as  early  as  A.D.  900.  More  recently.  Snow  and 
Warren  (1974)  have  pointed  to  a  possible  Mesoamerican 
influence  in  the  use  of  two  piece  horizontal  molds  used 
in  the  production  of  some  of  the  large  glaze  decorated 
ollas  of  the  Rio  Grande  potters. 

With  the  return  of  the  Spanish  to  New  Mexico  in  the 
late  1 7th  century,  the  production  of  glaze  decorated 
wares  declined  and  disappeared  soon  after  the  turn  of 
the  century. 

Historic  Pottery 

The  potterv  from  historic  sites  in  the  Cochiti  and 
Canada  areas  has  been  only  partially  studied  and  classi¬ 
fied  tn  recent  years.  The  major  work  with  eariv  historic 
pottery  was  done  bv  H.  P.  Mera  (1939)  who  studied 
sherds  and  complete  vessels  from  17th  anc  18th  century 
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sites  that  had  been  dated  with  tree  rings.  Mera  presented 
style  trends  and  dates  for  each  historic  pottery  type  which 
he  described.  The  18th  century  types  included  Tewa 
Polychrome,  Ogapoge  Polychrome  and  Pojoaque  Poly¬ 
chrome.  which  were  carbon-painted  vessels  made  mainly 
in  the  Tewa  villages;  Posuge  Red  and  Kapo  Black,  also 
Tewa  types:  and  Puname  Polychrome,  a  mineral  painted 
ware  produced  by  Zia  potters.  Tewa  Polychrome  was 
made  mostly  during  the  late  17th  century  but  did  overlap 
into  the  early  18th  century. 

At  Pecos,  Kidder  (1936:287)  described  Plain  Red. 
Manzano  Red-on-Buif,  Coarse  ware,  and  Burnished 
Black  were  named  by  Hurt  and  Dick  1 19461.  Toulouse 
(1949:19)  described  ‘‘Brick  Ware”  from  Abo.  Other 
historic  types,  Casitas  Red-on-Brown.  Camue  Plain,  and 
El  Rito  Micaceous  Slip  were  named  by  Dick  (1968:77- 
94).  Harlow  (1973)  added  carbon-painted  types  including 
Powhoge  Polychrome  to  the  list  of  historic  Tewa  Wares, 
and  Kiua  Polychrome  dated  from  A.D.  1750  to  1900, 
from  the  Cochiti  area. 

Previous  Studies  of  Pottery  in  the  Cochiti  Reservoir  Area 

.Analytical  studies  of  the  ceramics  of  the  Cochiti  area 
and  the  southern  Pajarito  Plateau  began  in  1965.  follow¬ 
ing  excavation  by  the  Museum  of  New  Mexico  of  nine 
archeological  sites  within  the  proposed  Cochiti  Dam  site. 
Ceramics  of  a  period  from  the  mid  13th  through  18  th 
centuries  were  present.  Several  reports  based  upon  the 
results  of  the  ceramic  studies  were  preoared  (Warren 
1967a,  1967b,  1968,  1969,  1970,  1973).  One  report 
included  a  discussion  of  research  methods  used  and 
developed  during  the  studies  and  is  published  as  Appen¬ 
dix  I  of  this  volume. 

Petrographic  analysis  of  temper  materials  of  ceramics, 
a  research  method  developed  by  Shepard  (1936,  1942), 
was  used  to  determine  centers  of  manufacture,  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  patterns  of  trade  through  time,  and  the  sources 
of  ceramic  resource  materials.  The  information  obtained 
resulted  in  chronological  refinements  of  existing  pottery 
classifications  and  provided  insights  into  the  origin  and 
development  of  ceramic  traditions  in  the  upper  Middle 
Rio  Grande.  Concomitant  search  for  geologic  resources 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  extensive  prehistoric  mines  in 
the  Cerrillos  District  which  produced  the  lead  minerals 
used  to  make  glaze  paint  to  decorate  the  Rio  Grande 
glaze  vessels  produced  between  A.D.  1300  and  1700 
(Warren  1975). 

Several  major  ceramic  industries  in  the  Middle  Rio 
Grande  were  identified  (see  Table  1.3  in  Appendix  I), 
including  those  in  the  Cochiti  area  and  other  the  Pajarito 
Plateau.  It  was  found  that  basalt  scoria  was  used  for 
temper  primarily  during  the  early  glaze  period  and  that 
rhyolite  tuff  was  used  mainly  during  the  later  glaze 
periods. 

New  ceramic  traditions  were  noted  at  Pueblo  del 
Encierro  i LA  70),  including  mold-made  pottery,  fiber 
temper,  comales  or  cooking  griddles  of  baked  clay, 
flaring  wailed  bowls,  ring  bases  and  mica  slipped  utility 
ware.  .All  of  these  traditions  existed  in  prehistoric  time 
in  Mesoamerica.  indicating  that  the  potters  producing 
vessels  in  the  Cochiti  area  may  have  been  Mexican  In¬ 
dians,  who  settled  there  with  Spanish  Colonists  after 
A.D.  1700. 

METHODS  OF  STUDY 

Laboratory  analysis  of  the  ceramic  assemblages  from 


24  of  the  excavated  sites  in  Cochiti  Reservoir  was  begun 
during  the  fall  of  1975  and  completed  during  the  earlv 
months  of  1976.  Only  two  of  the  architectural  sites, 
LA  12161  and  LA  9138,  produced  substantial  amounts 
of  potsherds.  Both  were  18th  century  Spanish  Colonial 
sites. 

The  ceramics  from  the  excavated  sites  were  examined 
with  several  goals  in  mind.  These  centered  upon  gather¬ 
ing  information  at  both  the  site-specific  and  regional 
levels.  In  particular,  attributes  which  might  provide 
insight  into  the  functional  make-up  of  the  ceramic 
assemblage,  the  temporal  placement,  and  cultural 
affiliation  of  each  site  were  recorded.  Paint  type, 
vessel  form,  temper,  surface  color  and  finish,  rim  form. 
wail  thickness,  and  method  of  construction  were  the 
major  attributes  noted.  Design  elements,  where  present, 
were  also  considered. 

Each  of  the  sherds  was  examined  with  a  stereomicro¬ 
scope  for  temper  class,  presence  and  nature  of  slips,  as 
well  as  other  attributes  difficult  to  observe  megascopical- 
ly.  Time  did  not  permit  detailed  analysis  with  a  petro¬ 
graphic  microscope,  although  previous  work  by  the 
author  with  the  ceramics  of  the  Cochiti  area  allowed 
applications  of  the  results  of  earlier  studies  (Warren 
1967a,  1967b.  1967c.  1974). 

Where  appropriate  pottery  classifications  existed, 
sherds  were  sorted  according  to  those  types.  Brief 
definitions  of  pottery  types  as  used  in  the  analysis  are 
presented  in  Table  5.1.  in  general,  definitions  and  chro¬ 
nologies  established  by  H.P.  Mera  (1933,  1935,  1940) 
for  the  Middle  and  Upper  Rio  Grande,  with  minor  modi¬ 
fications,  were  used  in  the  analysis. 

Many  of  the  potsherds  examined  did  not  fall  into 
any  of  the  existing  pottery  classifications.  These  were 
described  but  were  not  named  due  to  the  small  amount 
of  sherds  available  for  study.  Literature  was  searched  in 
an  effort  to  locate  descriptions  of  pottery  similar  to  the 
unnamed  vessel  types  of  the  Cochiti  Reservoir  sites,  and 
requests  for  unpublished  material  were  made.  Very 
little  pertinent  data,  however,  has  been  received  thus  far. 
Earlier  unpublished  reports  of  the  pottery  of  the  Cochiti 
area  by  the  author  were  referred  to  where  pertinent. 

Temper  classes  within  vessel  forms  of  each  ceramic 
type  enabled  estimation  of  the  minimum  number  of 
vessels  represented  at  each  site,  a  more  informative 
measure  of  the  ceramic  assemblage  than  raw  sherd 
counts.  Using  this  number,  differences  in  the  frequency 
of  bowls,  jars  and  other  vessel  forms,  ratios  of  painted 
wares  to  utility  wares,  and  the  total  number  of  vessels 
present  provided  a  base  from  which  to  generate  some 
ideas  about  the  functional  make-up  of  the  ceramic 
assemblage  at  each  site. 

Identification  of  temper  classes  with  a  stereomicro- 
scope  gave  added  information  concerning  cultural 
affiliations  of  the  potterv  of  a  site  and  the  presence  and 
source  of  cradewares.  Such  examination  also  allowed 
identification  of  local  or  intrusive  pottery  of  unknown 
classifications,  as  well  as  chronological  placement,  often 
within  a  50  year  period,  of  utility  or  piainwares  that 
would  otherwise  be  unidentifiable  in  time,  origin,  or 
cultural  association.  Although  the  Rio  Grande  glazes 
were  initially  classified  by  rim  form,  current  knowledge 
of  distribution  of  temper  tvpes  through  time  and  space 
enables  significant  information  to  be  obtained  from 
body  sherds  alone. 
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PREHISTORIC  and  HISTORIC  CERAMIC  AS  A  LYSES 


TABLE  5.1 

DISTINGUISHING  FEATURES  OF  CERAMIC  TYPES  IN  COCHITI  RESERVOIR 

Carbon  Painted  Wares 

Santa  Fe  B/W  A.D.  1175-1300  Fine  textured,  compact  clay  body ;  usually 

hard,  brittle,  gray.  Fine  grained  temper, 
mostly  glass  shards  and  silt;  may  be 
slipped. 

Galisteo  B/W  ?1250-1350  Polished,  often  cracked  surfaces,  both 

sides,  tapered  to  squared  rims;  designs 
Sosi,  Dogozshi  styles;  pendent  dots; 
checkerboards;  sherds,  local  Rio  Grande 
rock  temper. 


Wivo  B/W 

1300-1400 

Clay  tan,  gray,  olive,  soft,  biscuity; 
polished,  slipped  inside  (Bowls  only); 
designs  solid  black,  ‘‘bold.”  Vitric  tuff 
temper  usually. 

Abiquiu  B/G 
(Biscuit  A) 

1350-1450 

Polished  interior:  unpolished,  unslipped 
exterior;  pumice  shard  temper:  fine  to 
broad  line,  pendent,  dots,  triangles,  interior 
only,  rims  may  be  ticked.  May  be  slipped. 
Gray  clay. 

Bandelier  B/G 
(Biscuit  B) 

1425-1550 

Polished  both  sides  of  bowl,  may  be 
slipped;  pumice  temper;  designs  as  above, 
but  on  both  sides  of  bowls.  Gray  clay. 

Rio  Grande  Glazes 

(modified  after  Mera  1933  and  others) 

Agua  Fria  G/R 

1315-1425 

Surfaces  polished;  red  inside  and  out; 
designs  in  glaze  paint,  simple  geometric, 
encircling  bands:  direct  parallel  rim. 

San  Clemente  G-P 

1315-1425 

Red  surface  on  one  side  of  bowls;  white 
or  red  on  outer;  direct  rim:  glaze  paint; 
may  have  red  matte  in  designs;  surfaces 
polished. 

Cieneguilla  G/Y,  G-P 

1325-1425 

Yellow,  white,  or  pink  surfaces;  direct 
parallel  rim;  glaze  paint  +  red  matte. 

Largo  G/Y,  G-P 

1400-1450 

Yellow,  white,  pink  surfaces:  glaze  paint; 
thickened,  expanded  lip  or  rim  +  red 
matte. 

Espinoso  G-P 

1425-1490 

Yellow,  white,  pink,  red  surfaces:  may 
have  two  surface  colors;  glaze  and  red 
matte  paint;  sort  everted  rims. 

San  Lazaro  G-P 

1490-1515 

Surfaces  as  in  Group  C;  everted  rims, 
usually  longer  than  Espinoso  G-P;  glaze 
and  red  matte  paint  designs. 

Puarav  G-P  (early) 

1515-1600 

Orange,  red,  white  polished  surfaces;  may 
be  mixed;  rims  long  and  thickened,  may 
be  beveled  to  outside,  overall  good  work¬ 
manship;  glaze  and  red  matte  paint 
designs. 

Puarav  G-P  (late) 

1600-1650 

As  above,  but  with  runny  glazes,  streaky 
slips;  may  have  exterior  carina. 
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TABLE  5.1  (con’t) 

Kotyiti  G/Y,  G/R,  G-P  1650-1700+  Douchromes  more  common  than  poly¬ 

chromes:  long,  parallel  sided  rims  with  ex¬ 
terior  carina;  ollas  with  sharply  everted 
rims:  shouldered  bowis;  soup  plate  forms, 
pitchers:  glaze  paint  runny;  slips  streaky. 

Mineral  Painted  Wares 

Kwahe’e  B/W  950-1225  Polished  interior  +  slip;  grayish  brown 

clay,  indurated;  sherd,  temper,  Sosi, 
Dogozshi,  other  design  styles. 

Historic  Carbon  Paint  Pottery 

Tewa  Polychrome  1675-1720  Fine  line  designs  on  polished  white  slips; 

red  underbody;  carinated  bowls:  vitric 
tuff  temper;  also  crystal  pumice. 

Posuge  Red  ?1 675-?  No  designs;  well  polished;  vitric  tuff 

temper;  also  sandstone. 

“Tewa”  B/R  1680-?  Black  carbon  paint  on  red  or  pink  surfaces; 

forms  like  associated  historic  vessels; 
temper  varied. 

Kapo  Black  ?1650-?  Polished  gray  or  black  surfaces;  vitric 

tuff;  sandstone  temper  (red  slipped,  then 
smudged). 

Potsui’i  Incised  71450-1550  Geometric  fine  line  incised  designs,  on 

smoothed  tan  surfaces;  may  have  mica 
slip;  vitric  tuff  temper. 

Ogapoge  Polychrome  1720-1800+  Carinated  bowls,  ollas  +  red  matte  designs; 

vitric  tuff,  crystal  pumice  temper. 

Powhoge  Polychrome  1 76Q-19QQ?  No  carinas,  red  rims  early,  black  rims  late 

vitric  tuff,  crystal  pumice  temper. 

Historic  Mineral  Painted  Pottery 

Puname  Polychrome  1680-1780+  Carinated  bowls:  jars;  red,  black  paint; 

basalt,  crystal  pumice  temper.  Post-1780, 
rounded  forms. 

Casitas  R/B  1740-1900?  Broad  red  line  designs  on  polished  buff 

surfaces;  temper  crystal  pumice,  sand¬ 
stone,  etc.,  coarse  grained. 

Red  on  Tan,  Misc.  71750-?  Red  line  designs  on  buff  surfaces,  chev¬ 

rons.  slashes,  narrower  lines  than  above. 


SUMMARY  numbers  at  most  of  the  sites  are  small,  and  it  is  often 

difficult  to  determine  whether  the  assemblage  is  indige- 
The  nature  of  the  archeological  sites  within  White  nous  or  if  some  potsherds  were  introduced  bv  residents 

Rock  Canyon  limits  ceramic  analysis  in  several  ways.  who  found  them  elsewhere  in  the  area.  Worked  sherds. 

With  possibly  one  exception,  the  ceramics  from  22  of  in  particular  spindle  whorls  at  historic  sites,  suggest  that 

the  sites  were  brought  into  the  canyon  from  outside  early  inhabitants  were  using  potsherds  of  a  previous 

sources.  Many  large  villages  where  pottery  may  have  occupation, 

been  produced  exist  on  the  periphery  of  the  canyon,  on 

Mesa  Negra,  in  Canada  de  Cochiti,  on  the  Pajarito  Pla-  Analysis  of  historic  pottery  in  Cochiti  Reservoir 

teau,  and  in  the  Cochiti  area.  Specific  production  centers  is  hampered  by  the  lack  of  information  about  the  areal 

have  not  yet  been  isolated,  although  it  seems  likely  ceramics.  It  appears  that  manv  different  ceramic  rradi- 

that  several  existed.  Interpretation  of  the  ceramics  at  a  tions  were  introduced  into  the  region  shortly  after 

small  site  within  the  canyon  was  limited  to  function,  A.D.  1700.  Pottery  at  one  historic  site  may  differ 

time  period  and  quantity.  Association  with  specific  radically  from  that  from  a  contemporary  site.  Hope- 

cultural  centers  must  be  postponed  until  such  time  as  fully,  future  studies  will  provide  data  for  a  broad  frame- 

temper  classes  are  related  to  individual  pueblos.  Sherd  work  of  ceramic  typologies  in  the  area. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Analysis  of  faunal  remains  recovered  through  excava¬ 
tion  of  site  locations  within  Cochiti  Reservoir  was 
directed  toward  two  objectives.  One  objective  was  to 
ascertain  how  different  bone  elements  of  faunal  spedes 
were  utilized  as  tools  by  prehistoric  and  historic  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  spedfic  site  locations  within  the  study  area.  The 
second  objective  was  to  document  strategies  of  faunal 
food  resource  procurement  and  consumption  engaged  in 
by  inhabitants  of  different  site  locations  within  the 
study  area. 

These  objectives  dictated  that  two  different  sets  of 
analytical  procedures  be  undertaken  with  respect  to  the 
faunal  assemblages  recovered  from  each  excavated  site. 
The  radonale  and  methodology  underlying  both  sets  of 
analytical  procedures  are  presented  in  this  chapter. 

All  faunal  materials  were  initially  submitted  to 
Dr.  A.  H.  Harris,  Museum  of  Arid  Land  Biology,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas  at  El  Paso  for  identification  according  to 
species,  element,  portion,  site,  sex,  age,  condition,  patho¬ 
logies  and  evidence  of  cut  marks  and  utilization.  The 
following  analyses  are  based  in  part  upon  that  identifi¬ 
cation. 

BONE  TOOL  ANALYSIS 

The  analysis  of  bones  utilized  as  tools  was  directed 
toward  three  objectives.  The  first  of  these  included  an 
attempt  to  isolate  either  specific  usages,  or  a  range  of 
usages  for  which  different  classes  of  bone  an  if  acts  were 
employed  as  tools.  The  second  of  these  was  that  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  degree  to  which  particular  elements  were 
selected  for  usage  in  the  performance  of  particular  tasks. 
The  third  objective  was  that  of  examining  the  distribution 
of  bone  tools  throughout  site  locations  for  information 
concerning  differential  activity  performance  within 
given  sites.  The  following  discussion  will  outline  pro¬ 
cedures  employed  to  approach  the  first  two  objectives. 
The  spatial  distribution  of  bone  tools  within  particular 
site  locations  is  discussed  in  appropriate  site  reports. 


A  taxonomy  of  bone  elements  exhibiting  evidence  of 
utilization  was  developed  employing  criteria  of  wear 
patterns,  overall  morphology  of  utilized  portions  of  each 
tool,  and  kind  of  manufacturing  modification  exhibited 
by  each.  This  taxonomy  initially  resulted  in  identification 
of  48  bone  tools:  42  of  which  exhibited  evidence  of  uti¬ 
lization  in  the  absence  of  modification  through  manu¬ 
facture;  three  of  which  exhibited  utilization  and  a  mini¬ 
mal  degree  of  retouch  modification,  and  three  of  which 
exhibited  utilization  and  a  considerable  degree  of  modi¬ 
fication.  The  latter  three  artifacts  will  not  be  discussed 
in  this  chapter.  Descriptions  of  them  may  be  found  in 
the  site  reports.  These  include  a  needle  recovered  from 
Room  3  of  LA  9138,  a  tool  of  unknown  function 


recovered  from  the  midden  of  LA  12161,  and  a  pendant 
recovered  from  Room  1  of  LA  12449. 

Four  morphological  criteria  descriptive  of  the  utilized 
portions  of  the  remaining  tools  were  defined.  These  in¬ 
cluded:  1)  projections  or  essentially  pointed  edges  (Fig. 
6.1);  2)  highly  concave  edges  which  were  created  through 
longitudinal  splitting  of  long  bone  fragments  with 
utilization  of  the  resultant  transverse  fractures  (Fig. 
6.1);  3)  straight  to  slightly  convex  edges  representing 
utilization  of  lateral  rather  than  transverse  fractures  of 
long  bone  fragments  (Fig.  6.2);  4)  surfaces  of  bone 
fragments  exhibiting  evidence  of  utilization  solely  upon 
a  relatively  flat  surface  of  the  artifact  and  not  upon  an 
edge  created  through  fracture  (Fig.  6.3). 

Three  criteria  of  wear  patterns  were  identified.  These 
included:  1)  polish,  a  sheen  or  mirror-like  surface  result¬ 
ing  from  use  on  another  object;  2)  striations,  or  minute 
scratches  on  a  surface  or  edge  which  are  recognizable  at 
ca.  10  to  30  power;  3)  rounding,  the  morphological 
alteration  of  a  broken  surface  (green  break)  through 
smoothing  as  a  function  of  unidirectional  or  bidirectional 
use  against  another  object. 

The  sample  analyzed  appeared  to  indicate  that  round¬ 
ing  was  produced  at  a  later  stage  in  tool  use.  While  polish 
can  occur  on  surfaces  not  morphologically  altered, 
rounding  by  definition  is  the  morphological  alteration  of 
an  edge  through  use. 

Through  the  interpretation  of  a  combination  of  these 
wear  patterns  an  identification  of  tool  function  was 
attempted.  Five  classes  of  bone  tools  were  defined 
employing  the  above  criteria;  these  are  described  here. 

Class  1:  Projections 

Two  types  of  utilized  bone  projections  were  observed: 

la.  Projections  characterized  by  blunt  tip  exhibiting 
wear  in  the  form  of  rounding  and  polish  on  the  tip  alone 
(see  Fig.  6.1).  Frison  (1970:26)  suggests  that  this  type 
of  tool  may  have  been  used  in  flint  knapping  but  also 
suggests  the  possibility  of  their  use  for  some  other  pur¬ 
pose,  in  that  flint  knapping  alone  will  not  produce  a  high 
polish.  Rounding  seems  to  be  more  indicative  of  usage 
upon  pliable  materials. 

Total  Number  of  Class  la  Specimens . 8 

Measurements  Length  Width  Thickness 

minimum  21.0mm  7.0mm  7.0mm 

maximum  112.0mm  13.0mm  11.0mm 

mean  64.0mm  12.0mm  6.5mm 

lb.  Projections  characterized  by  rounding  on  the 
tip  and  polish  and  striations  extending  down  the  shaft  of 
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the  implement.  This  suggests  that  the  bone  was  pushed 
through  a  soft  material.  The  wear  patterns  are  similar  to 
those  noted  by  Falk  (1969:40)  and  may  imply  use  as  a 
needle  (see  Fig.  6.1). 

Total  Number  of  Class  lb  Specimens . 2 

Measurements  Length  Width  Thickness 

minimum  87.0mm  5.0mm  4.0mm 

maximum  87.0mm  10.0mm  2.0mm 

Class  2:  Highly  Concave  Edges 

These  tools  were  also  divided  into  two  subclasses  to 
distinguish  between  sharpened  and  natural  edges.  It 
appears  that  long  bones  were  selected  for  their  highly 
concave  cross  sections.  Long  bones  were  split  longitu¬ 
dinally,  producing  a  “U-shaped”  edge.  Both  subclasses 
exhibit  rounding  and  polish  and  the  striations  are  parallel 
to  the  bone's  longitudinal  axis.  Striations  and  polish  on 
die  bottom  of  the  implement  suggest  a  pushing  and 
pulling  between  two  surfaces.  Frison  (1970:27)  attri¬ 
butes  this  kind  of  wear  to  the  skinning  process.  Tools  of 
this  type  were  also  recovered  at  the  Sherman  Site  where 
Sperry  (1968:66)  believes  they  were  used  as  “fleshers.” 

2a.  Specimens  in  this  category  exhibit  concave  edges 
which  have  been  retouched  uni  directionally  or  bidirec¬ 
tionally  to  produce  a  sharper  edge  (Fig.  6.1).  Retouch¬ 
ing  was  evidenced  by  a  series  of  negative  scars  similar  to 


those  found  on  silicious  stone  tools. 

Total  Number  of  Class  2a  Specimens . 3 

Measurements  Length  Width  Thickness 

minimum  39.0mm  16.0mm  8.0mm 

maximum  56.0mm  39.0mm  16.0mm 

mean  51.3mm  24.0mm  13.0mm 

2b.  Specimens  in  this  category  are  characterized  by 
an  unaltered  edge  (Fig.  6.1). 

Total  Number  of  Class  2b  Specimens . 3 

Measurements  Length  Width  Thickness 

minimum  37.0mm  20.0mm  13.0mm 

maximum  68.0mm  20.0mm  11.0mm 

mean  52.3mm  19.3mm  11.3mm 


Class  3 :  Straight  to  Slightly  Convex  Edges 

this  class  of  utilization  includes  the  largest  number  of 
tools  and  also  the  greatest  diversity  in  tool  shape.  Edge 
shapes  range  from  straight  to  slightlv  convex.  Utilization 
is  evidenced  by  rounding,  polish  and  in  manv  cases  stna- 
tions  which  are  perpendicular  to  the  edge  margin  ( Fig. 
6.2).  In  some  instances  rounding  appears  to  be  uni¬ 
directional,  suggesting  that  the  bone  was  either  pushed 
or  pulled  in  one  direction.  In  other  cases  the  rounding 
seems  to  be  evenly  distributed  over  the  edge,  implying 
both  a  pushing  and  pulling  motion.  In  either  case,  it 
appears  that  these  edges  were  selected  for  use  as  scrapers 
on  a  soft  material.  Unlike  specimens  with  highly  concave 
edges  I  Classes  2a  and  2b),  the  wear  does  not  extend 
down  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  bone.  For  this  reason, 
it  is  my  belief  that  the  wear  on  these  straight  to  slightlv 
convex  edges  was  produced  from  hide  scraping  i.e..  hide 
preparation,  rather  than  in  the  skinning  process  as  in 


Classes  2a  and  2b.  Frison  (1966:280)  records  tools  with 
similar  wear  patterns  at  Daughtery  Cave.  He  suggests 
that  they  may  have  been  used  to  scrape  fat  from  hides. 


Total  Number  of  Class  3  Specimens . 17 

Measurements  Length  Width  Thickness 

minimum  14.0mm  12.0mm  5.0mm 

maximum  92.0mm  14.0mm  7.0mm 

mean  55.2mm  16.6mm  6. “mm 


Class  4:  Bone  Fragments  with 
Highly  Polished  Exterior  Surface 

Several  bone  fragments  were  recovered  which  exhibited 
polish  extending  over  the  outer  surface  of  the  fragment 
(see  Fig.  6.3).  These  fragments  are  bordered  by  green 
breaks  which  suggest  that  they  are  not  fragments  of  a 
larger  tool.  The  poiishing  appears  only  on  one  side,  ruling 
out  the  possibility  that  the  poiishing  was  caused  by  diges¬ 
tion.  The  cause  of  this  polishing  is  undetermined  at  this 


time. 

Total  Number  of  Class  4  Specimens . 10 

Measurements  Length  Width  Thickness 

minimum  13.0mm  12.0mm  2.0mm 

maximum  49.0mm  17.0mm  7.0mm 

mean  33.7mm  12.1mm  1.6mm 


Class  5 :  Unidentified  Crooved  and  Snapped  Antler 

One  fragment  of  antler  which  appeared  to  have  been 
transversely  grooved  and  snapped  was  recovered.  The 
method  of  grooving  could  not  be  determined.  Due  to  its 
poor  condition  its  function  could  not  be  determined  (see 
Fig.  6.3). 

Total  Number  of  Class  5  Specimens . 1 

Measurements:  Too  fragmentary  to  measure. 

FAUNAL  RESOURCE  UTILIZATION 

A  second  objective  of  faunal  analysis  was  to  provide 
information  concerning  strategies  of  procurement  and 
consumption  of  faunal  food  resources  employed  by 
inhabitants  of  specific  site  locations  within  the  project 
area.  Different  faunal  species  exhibit  considerable  varia¬ 
bility  in  their  size,  spatial  distribution  and  both  seasonal 
and  diurnal  behavior  (see  Marchiando,  Volume  1).  The 
degree  to  which  different  species  can  be  profitably  ex¬ 
ploited  as  secure  and  staple  food  resources  is  dependent 
in  part  upon  these  factors  and  in  part  upon  the  overall 
strategy  of  both  faunal  and  floral  food  procurement 
engaged  in  by  a  given  human  population. 

In  this  sense,  a  human  population  largely  dependent 
upon  the  production  of  agricultural  food  products  might 
be  expected  to  exhibit  a  strategy  of  nondomesticated 
faunal  species  procurement  considerably  different  from 
that  of  a  human  population  whose  subsistence  was 
derived  solely  from  procurement  of  nondomesticated 
floral  and  faunal  species,  in  a  similar  sense,  histone  popu¬ 
lations  who  employed  domesticated  fauna]  species  as 
part  of  their  overall  subsistence  might  be  expected  to 
exhibit  strategies  of  faunal  species  procurement  and  con¬ 
sumption  which  were  considerably  different  from  pre¬ 
historic  populations  who  had  no  access  to  domesticated 
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canines.  Although  these  latter  two  observations  are  not 
direct  monitors  of  subsistence-related  utilization  of 
faunal  food  resources,  they  do  provide  a  kind  of  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  technology  and  faunal  domestication 
generally  unretrievable  from  other  realms  of  the  archeo¬ 
logical  record. 

The  following  discussion  will  outline  the  analytical 
approaches  taken  and  the  format  employed  to  describe 
faunal  resource  utilization  from  the  excavated  site  loca¬ 
tions.  It  should  be  noted  that  very  few  site  locations 
yielded  substantial  numbers  of  faunal  remains.  For  this 
reason,  no  systematic  attempt  has  been  made  to  discuss 
intersite  variability  with  respect  to  strategies  of  procure¬ 
ment  or  consumption.  The  results  of  analysis  are  rather 
discussed  in  appropriate  site  reports  (Section  11),  and 
are  intended  to  serve  as  a  descriptive  body  of  informa¬ 
tion.  Comparative  statements  are  undertaken  through 
summary  in  the  site  reports  where  warranted. 

Minimum  Number  of  Individuals 

Through  isolating  the  minimum  number  of  individuals 
of  each  species  present  at  each  site  it  is  possible  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  extent  to  which  a  certain  species  was  exploited. 
Once  this  is  tabulated  it  is  often  possible  to  determine 
a)  whether  the  site  economy  was  based  on  domestic  or 
nondomestic  animals  2)  the  minimum  number  of  people 
who  could  be  supported  by  the  faunal  population  3)  if 
the  faunal  remains  suggest  a  heavy  reliance  on  a  particular 
food  base  (focalized)  or  a  generalized  strategy. 


Because  of  the  limited  sample  size,  faunal  specimens 
from  each  site  were  treated  as  a  single  analytical  unit. 
This  study  unit  provided  the  most  conservative  minimum 
number  of  individuals  estimate  possible. 


Calculations  of  the  minimum  number  of  individuals 
for  each  site  were  derived  from  Chaplin  (1973:70-73). 
Separate  individuals  were  identified  on  the  basis  of  age, 
side  and  duplication  of  parts.  This  information  was  drawn 
from  the  basic  analysis  provided  by  Harris.  At  no  time 
were  questionable  bone  identifications  forced  into  a 
category.  Lf  a  specific  species  identification  was  not  pos¬ 
sible  a  broader  taxon  was  used  (e.g.  Artiodactyla) .  This 
broader  taxon  could  represent  a  separate  individual  if  it 
did  not  overlap  an  animal  identified  earlier.  For  example: 

Species  Element  Age 


Ovis/Capra 

Artiodactyla 

.Artiodactyla 


Humerus  cpl..  Right 
Mandible  cpl..  Right 
Humerus  cpl..  Left 


Adult 

Immature 

Adult 


Ovis/Capra  is  represented  by  one  adult  individual. 
.\rtiodactyla  is  represented  bv  two  individuals,  an  adult 
and  an  immature  animal.  Oms/Capra  is  encompassed  by 
the  broader  category  of  Artiodactyla.  .Although  two 
Artiodactyla  are  represented,  the  left,  adult  humerus 
could  be  part  of  the  adult  Ovis/Capra-,  whereas  the  right 
.Artiodactyla  mandible  could  never  belong  to  the  adult 
Ovis/Capra  because  it  is  part  of  an  immature  animai. 
Thus  the  minimum  number  of  individuals  shown  in  the 
example  would  be  one  Ovis/Caora  and  one  Artiodactyla. 


Age  of  Animals 

The  age  of  domestic  animals  butchered  was  studied  to 
isolate  further  basic  aspects  of  site  economy.  The  age  of 
the  animal  when  butchered  may  suggest  a  specific 
economic  purpose.  .All  animals  wiil  be  butchered  and 
eaten  when  their  economic  usefulness  no  longer  exists, 
but  each  animal  might  have  a  primary  and  secondary 
economic  purpose.  For  example,  Ovis/Capra  meat  is  con¬ 
sidered  most  edible  when  the  animal  is  young.  Meat 
becomes  tough  and  more  fiberous  with  age.  If  the 
remains  of  an  immature  Oms/Capra  were  recovered  it 
might  suggest  that  its  primary  economic  purpose  was 
meat  production  while  the  adult  Ovis/Capra  might  impiv 
a  primary  economic  purpose  of  either  breeding  or  wool 
production  and  a  secondary  purpose  of  meat  production. 
The  point  is  that  the  meat  from  the  animal  wiil  be 
eaten  eventually,  but  was  that  animal  raised  primarily 
for  its  meat?  It  was  hoped  that  this  kind  of  analysis 
would  be  possible  for  the  fauna  recovered  during  excava¬ 
tion  but  the  extremely  small  sample  size  limits  any 
such  interpretation  at  this  time.  Nevertheless,  age  has 
been  included  for  the  faunal  materials. 

The  age  of  the  animal  was  recorded  by  Harris  when¬ 
ever  possible.  The  highly  fragmentary  condition  of  our 
sample  made  aging  a  problem.  Two  general  age  distinc¬ 
tions  were  assigned.  Adult  and  Immature.  Unfortunately 
the  majority  of  bones  recovered  could  not  be  aged. 

Harris  also  based  age  identifications  on  mandible  tooth 
eruption  when  possible.  Due  to  the  highly  fragmentary 
condition  of  most  mandibles  from  our  sample,  tooth 
eruption  could  not  be  monitored.  For  example,  of  29 
mandible  fragments  recovered  from  LA  12161,  only 
eight  could  be  aged. 

Butchering  Strategy 

1.  -Meat  Packages 

An  attempt  was  made  to  isolate  high  and  low  muscle 
mass  meat  packages  to  determine  certain  aspects  of 
faunal  consumption  at  each  site  location.  Through  the 
analysis  of  meat  packages  and  the  elements  which  repre¬ 
sent  them,  it  is  possible  to  determine  whether  the  animal 
was  butchered  and  eaten  at  thesite  orbutchered  at  another 
location  and  then  transported  to  the  site.  It  has  been 
suggested  (Human  Systems  Research  1972)  that  if  an 
animal  were  killed  several  kilometers  from  a  site,  certain 
elements  belonging  to  a  low  muscle  mass  classification 
(vertebra,  skull,  mandible,  and  lower  leg)  would  not 
generally  be  transported  long  distances  because  too  little 
meat  is  represented.  Only  meat  packages  with  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  meat  would  be  earned  long  distances. 
In  this  case  one  would  expect  to  find  elements  represent¬ 
ing  oniv  high  muscle  mass  meat  packages  (rib,  scapula, 
and  upper  legs)  at  a  site  (Human  Systems  Research 
1972:14-15).  If  the  complete  animal  were  butchered  and 
consumed  at  a  site  one  would  expect  to  have  both  low 
and  high  muscle  mass  meat  packages  represented. 

The  presence  of  both  high  and  low  muscie  mass  meat 
packages  at  a  single  site  location  suggests  that  ammais 
butenered  were  consumed  at  the  site,  not  distributed 
and  eaten  by  inhabitants  of  other  locations. 


The  minimum  number  of  individuals  provides  a  con¬ 
servative  estimate  of  the  number  of  animals  at  a  given 
site  and  is  the  base  from  which  one  can  examine  faunal 
resource  utilization  strategies. 


The  interpretation  of  elements  represented  on  each 
site  is  important  in  determining  the  strategy  of  faunal 
resource  procurement  and  consumption.  Tables  of 
species,  minimum  numbers  of  individuals  and  elements 
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FICi.  6.4  Bone  Tools:  Classes  4  and  3  with  Heavily  Modified  Bon 
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represented  are  included  in  each  site  report.  Species  cate¬ 
gories  at  the  top  of  each  table  represent  the  minimum 
number  of  individuals.  Those  at  the  bottom  overlap  all 
categories  at  the  top.  Elements  represented  on  each  site 
were  consolidated  when  species  or  classes  overlapped 
each  other  in  any  way. 

Harris  has  grouped  these  size  animals  into  the  follow¬ 
ing  overlapping  classifications: 

Mammal:  small:  rodent,  mouse 

medium:  rabbit,  dog,  coyote 

large:  domestic  sheep  or  goat  through 

bison 

Artiodactyla:  small:  domestic  sheep  or  goat 

medium:  deer,  pronghorn  sheep 

large:  bison,  elk 

ELEMENTS  REPRESENTED 


LA  12507  was  minimal  and  thus  no  definite  conclusions 
concerning  marrow  cracking  could  be  drawn.  Samples 
large  enough  to  suggest  that  marrow  extraction  was 
being  employed  were  recovered  from  LA  9138,  LA 
12161,  LA  12438,  LA  12449  and  LA  12507. 

.Although  marrow  cracking  occurs  on  several  sites,  its 
intensity  vanes.  For  example,  marrow  cracking  is  evident 
on  LA  12161  and  LA  9138  but  percentages  of  long  bone 
shaft  fragments  suggest  a  more  intensive  faunal  utilization 
strategy  at  LA  12161  (see  site  report). 

.An  additional  table.  Bone  and  Antler  Element  Break¬ 
age,  was  compiled  for  LA  9138  to  summarize  the  types 
of  breaks  represented  and  to  illustrate  count  differences 
of  unbutchered  elements,  elements  butchered  during 
occupation  and  elements  with  recent  breaks.  These  data 
also  support  the  observation  that  marrow  cracking  was 
not  practiced  as  extensively  on  LA  9138  3S  LA  12161. 


TAXON 

Ovis/Capra 
Small  .Artiodactyla 

Total 

If  Ovis/Capra  elements  were  examined  separately, 
only  low  muscle  mass  elements  would  be  represented. 
Since  the  .Artiodactyla  elements  may  represent  the  same 
Ovis/Capra  individual,  it  is  necessary  to  consolidate  the 
elements  of  both  categories  for  this  example.  Consolida¬ 
tion  of  overlapping  species  and  class  elements  provides  a 
conservative  estimate  of  the  butchering  strategy  for  a 
site  and  is  critical  in  determining  faunal  resource  utiliza¬ 
tion  strategy. 

2.  Marrow  Cracking 

Marrow  cracking  is  a  process  which  reflects  the  intensity 
of  utilization  of  animal  resources.  Bone  marrow  repre¬ 
sents  approximately  4.5%  of  a  mammal's  total  body 
weight  (Human  Systems  Research  1972:20).  Marrow 
cracking  is  the  process  by  which  long  bones  are  smashed 
to  extract  the  marrow  inside.  Long  bone  shaft  fragments 
are  a  direct  by-product  of  this  process  (Human  Systems 
Research  1972:21). 

To  examine  the  intensity  of  utilization  of  faunal 
resources  at  each  site,  long  bone  shaft  fragments  were 
counted  and  their  percentage  of  total  faunal  remains  cal¬ 
culated.  These  fragments  were  represented  in  animals 
ranging  in  size  from  medium  to  large  mammals. 

Long  bone  shaft  fragments  were  recovered  from  ten 
sites.  Unfortunately,  the  number  of  identifiable  bones 
from  LA  10110.  La  12465.  LA  12486.  LA  12494  and 
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3.  Butchering  Cut  Marks 

Cut  marks  were  recorded  on  25  bone  fragments.  Of 
these  seven  were  made  with  a  metal  knife  or  axe  (Type 
a),  10  with  a  stone  tool  (Type  b)  and  on  six  others  the 
type  of  tool  used  could  not  be  determined  (Type  c). 
Types  a  and  b  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  6.4.  A  definite  dis¬ 
tinction  between  bones  cut  with  metal  tools  as  opposed 
to  stone  tools  could  be  observed.  Cut  marks  made  with  a 
metal  tool  are  characterized  by  a  single  groove  exhibiting 
straight  sides  whereas  those  made  with  a  stone  tool  are 
characterized  by  many  grooves  and  irregular  sides 
(Binford  personal  communication;  Reher  personal  com¬ 
munication). 

Two  bones  appear  to  have  been  sawed,  one  with  a 
metal  saw  (Fig.  6.4  Type  d).  It  was  impossible  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  a  metal  or  stone  saw  was  used  on  the  other 
sawed  fragment  (Fig.  6.4  Type  c). 

Of  the  four  sites  which  contained  bone  with  cut 
marks,  two  (LA  12161,  LA  12449)  showed  evidence  of 
the  use  of  metal  tools.  In  some  cases,  cut  marks  were  the 
only  evidence  that  metal  tools  had  existed  at  the  site. 

4.  Domestic  Dog 

Although  only  one  Canine  bone  was  recovered  from 
LA  12161,  we  recovered  evidence  of  the  presence  of  car¬ 
nivores.  The  chew  marks  left  from  a  dog’s  teeth  are 
easily  recognizable  (Binford  personal  communication; 
Reher  personal  communication)  (see  Fig.  1.5.5,  Type  f). 
Although  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  gnaw  marks 
of  a  domestic  dog  from  those  of  a  coyote  or  wolf,  it  is 
assumed  that  domestic  dogs  were  used  in  sheep  herding 
in  the  area. 


SUMMARY 

This  study  is  by  no  means  complete.  A  much  more 
extensive  examination  of  faunal  remains  in  the  Cochiti 
area  is  needed.  With  larger  faunal  samples,  extremely 
valuable  information  can  be  gained  through  the  studv  of 
faunal  remains  and  their  implications  in  utilization  and 
butchering  strategies.  It  is  hoped  that  the  approaches 
taken  here  will  provide  a  basis  both  for  future  examina¬ 
tion  and  reexamination  of  previously  recovered  faunal 
assemblages  from  the  Middle  Rio  Grande  region,  such 
that  3  coherent  statement  can  be  made  concerning 
human  adaptive  cnange  through  time  in  strategies  of 
faunal  resource  procurement  and  consumption. 


Chapter  7 

Obsidian  Hydration  Analysis 
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FACTORS  AFFECTING  THE  RATE  OF  HYDRATION 

As  noted  by  Irving  and  Smith  (1960:481),  the  validity 
in  using  the  measurements  of  obsidian  hydration  rims 
depends  upon  a  number  of  variables  which  affect  the 
hydration  rate  on  the  surface  of  obsidian.  The  following 
factors  must  be  considered: 

Temperature 

The  rate  of  water  absorption  by  the  surface  of  obsidian 
is  largely  dependent  on  cemperature.  Artifacts  which 
come  from  a  very  cold  climate  hydrate  at  a  much  slower 
rate  than  do  artifacts  from  temperate  or  tropical  regions. 
Even  local  differences  in  mean  temperatures  must  be 
considered.  Irving  and  Smith  further  note  that: 

The  possibility  of  different  temperatures  of  expo¬ 
sure  exist  also  within  a  single  climatic  zone.  Because 
of  its  heat  absorbing  black  color  a  piece  of  obsidian 
lying  on  the  surface  may  experience  temperatures 
much  higher  than  one  buried  in  the  ground.  The 
contrasts  is  likely  to  be  most  pronounced  in  deserts 
where  a  minimum  cover  of  vegetation  exists  and 
artifacts  may  be  exposed  to  the  sun  for  great 
lengths  of  time.  Under  such  conditions,  the  rate  of 
hydration  would  be  increased  producing  a  thick 
rim  in  a  relatively  short  time  (Irving  and  Smith 
1960:482-484). 

In  correlating  data  from  site  to  site,  or  from  area  to 
area,  or  from  surface  collections  to  deeply  buried  speci¬ 
mens,  the  temperature  factor  must  be  kept  in  mind. 

Composition  of  the  Obsidian 

“Obsidian  is  a  glass  composed  of  a  mixture  of  some 
eight  major  components,  plus  a  great  number  of  minor 
components  .  .  .  Obsidians  of  different  compositions 
may  have  different  rates  of  hydration  and  a  different 
temperature  coefficient  of  the  rate  of  hydration”  (Irving 
and  Smith  1960:484). 

Burning 

“Exposure  of  the  obsidian  artifact  ...  to  fire  . . .  alters 
the  surfaces  and  affects  the  hydration  after  burning. 
Usually  burning  can  be  easily  distinguished  by  a  careful 
examination  of  the  obsidian  artifacts  because  the  surface 
appears  abnormally  gray  . .  .”  (Irving  and  Smith  I960: 
485).  The  effects  of  fire  “. . .  are  readily  distinguishable 
in  the  thin  sections.” 

Erosion 

.  . .  mechanical  or  chemical  erosion  can  remove  the 
relatively  thin  hydration  layer  . . .  However,  mech¬ 
anical  erosion  takes  several  forms,  such  as  blasting 
by  wind-blown  sand,  and  abrasion  in  water  carrying 
large  amounts  of  mud  or  sand  ...  If  the  original, 
thicker  hydration  rim  is  eroded  away,  subsequent 
hydration  will  cause  a  new  hydration  layer  to 


develop  if  the  factors  causing  erosion  are  removed 
(Irving  and  Smith  1960:486). 

Thus  the  hydration  dating  of  an  artifact  that  has 
undergone  such  mechanical  erosion  will  produce  a  faulty 
date. 

Artifact  Reuse 

It  is  sometimes  the  case  at  an  archeological  site  that 
artifacts  or  their  debitage  were  reused  or  redeposited  by 
a  later  culture,  thereby  causing  some  initial  confusion  to 
the  archeologist.  Such  a  “recycling”  process  on  obsidian 
can  have  an  understandably  adverse  affect  if  such  an 
obsidian  artifact  is  dated  by  the  hydration  method,  giving 
the  site  upon  which  it  was  found  an  earlier  date  than  it 
actually  has.  Redeposition  can  also  be  caused  by  rodent 
activity,  bringing  obsidian  with  a  thinner  hydration  layer 
to  the  surface. 

HYDRATION  ANALYSIS  OF 
COCHITI  RESERVOIR  OBSIDIAN 

A  total  of  ninety -five  sections  were  made  from  the 
obsidian  samples  taken  from  the  following  sites: 

LA  12161—20  samples  (10  from  the  surface;  10  from 
below  surface  down  to  40cm). 

LA  5014—10  samples  (8  from  the  surface,  2  from 
Feature  3-1-1). 

LA  12456—10  samples  (from  surface). 

LA  12454—6  samples  (from  the- surface  and  slightly 
beiow  surface,  depth  unknown). 

LA  12442—10  samples  (from  the  surface  and  slightly 
below  surface,  depth  unknown). 

LA  12494— 10  samples  (from  the  surface  down  to  10cm). 

LA  12486—10  samples  (from  surface). 

LA  12496—10  samples  (from  surface). 

LA  12522—8  samples  (from  surface). 

LA  12468—1  sample  (Archaic  projectile  point,  depth 
unknown. 

Attempts  at  trying  to  correlate  the  readings  from  these 
sites  with  the  obsidian  hydration  data  from  the  En  Medio 
site  in  the  Rio  Puerco  area  were  unsuccessful  for  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  The  En  Medio  site  is  deeply  stratified,  most  of  the 
strata  having  obsidian  hydration  readings  with  concomi¬ 
tant  C14  dates.  Since  the  resulting  formula  for  the  hydra¬ 
tion  rate  is  based  on  subsurface  obsidian  artifacts  it 
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cannot  be  used  for  surface  obsidian  artifacts,  due  to  the 
temperature  and  erosion  factors. 

2.  Due  to  the  surface  nature  of  the  sites  in  Cochiti 
Reservoir,  ad  obsidian  hydration  sampies  were  recovered 
from  either  the  surface  or  just  beiow  the  surface,  making 
comparison  to  En  Medio  impossible. 

3.  The  elevation  at  En  Medio  is  at  6000  feet:  the  sites 
collected  by  OCA  are  at  elevations  between  3220-5320 
feet.  The  differences  of  700  to  800  feet  in  elevation 
would  have  an  unknown  effect  on  the  hydration  rate 
due  to  the  difference  in  mean  annual  temperature.  For- 
tunateiv  a  few  of  the  excavated  sites  had  relative  dates 
based  on  artifact  types  i.e.,  pottery  and  projectile  points. 
Furthermore,  these  dated  sites  bracketed  the  periods  of 
Archaic  up  to  the  Historic,  including  some  relative  dated 
sites  for  the  cultural  periods  in  between.  Thus  the  hydra¬ 
tion  readings  from  these  relative  dated  sites  could  give 
some  indication  as  to  the  relative  dates  of  those  sites 
without  datable  artifacts.  Of  course,  in  order  to  attempt 
such  a  dating  method  one  must  assume  that  such  critical 
factors  as  temperature,  erosion,  and  similarity  in 
obsidian  are  equally  similar  at  all  collected  sites.  Since 
the  sites  collected  bv  OCA  are  situated  in  the  same  geo¬ 
logical  context  there  is  some  justification  for  assuming 
ceteris  paribus. 

The  method  used  in  obtaining  a  relative  date  for  each 
site  was  as  follows: 

1.  Four  readings  were  taken  from  a  hydration  band 
on  a  thin  section,  with  a  mean  hydration  reading  derived 
for  the  slide. 

2.  A  mean  of  the  mean  readings  was  then  derived 
from  the  thin  sections  for  the  whole  site,  excluding 
those  slides  which  had  questionable  readings  i.e.,  the 
hydration  band  or  the  band  having  an  ill-defined  interior 
edge. 


3.  The  standard  deviation  was  derived  from  the  mean 
of  the  means  for  each  site  (or  stratum,  in  the  case  of 
LA  12161).  Those  readings  above  and  below  the  norm 
set  up  by  the  standard  deviation  were  eliminated.  A  new 
mean  was  then  derived  from  the  remaining  slides,  thus 
giving  weight  to  those  readings  which  clustered. 

4.  Those  slides  in  which  no  hydration  band  was  dis- 
cemabie  were  given  consideration  since  the  absence  of 
a  hydration  band  could  be  due  to  the  fact  that  not 
enough  time  had  elapsed  for  a  hydration  band  to  appear. 
Weight  given  to  such  slides  was  subjective  since  there  is 
no  way  to  tell  why  the  band  was  absent.  It  could  be  due 
to  the  sand  blasting  of  the  artifact  or  simply  a  poorly 
prepared  slide.  In  those  cases  where  a  hydration  band 
was  not  apparent,  another  slide  was  made.  If  no  hydra¬ 
tion  band  appeared  on  the  new  thin  section,  then  the 
slide  was  recorded  as  “no  hydration  visible.” 

The  following  sites  are  listed  in  chronological  order 
from  the  most  recent  to  the  earliest,  based  on  the  mean 
micron  reading  of  those  thin  sections  which  were  within 
the  parameters  set  up  by  standard  deviation.  Those 
samples  having  an  asterisk  were  eliminated  from  the 
second  mean  reading  since  they  were  outside  the  para¬ 
meters  set  up  by  the  standard  deviation. 


LA  12161— Surface 


Slide  No.  Provenience  Mean  Micron  Reading 


(11 

E4,  level  0 

3.50 

(2) 

15,  level  0 

3.57 

(3) 

A6,  level  0 

3.97 

(4) 

G10, level  0 

no  hvdration  visible 

(3) 

A7,  level  0 

4.00 

(61 

G 10.  level  0 

3.35 

(7) 

D6.  level  0 

3.33 

(3) 

Gil,  level  0 

4.55 

*191 

C3,  level  0 

8.17 

i  iot 

FI  1.  level  0 

4.35 

Xj  =  4.42  S.D.  =  1.49  x0  =  3.95 

LA  12161  — 10cm  to  40cm 

Slide  No.  Provenience  Mean  Micron  Reading 

(11)  Room  1.  level  2  no  hydration  visible 

\12)  Room  1.  level  2  1.55 

1 13)  Room  1,  level  2  no  hvdration  visible 

141  Room  1,  level  2  0.92 

15)  Room  1,  level  2  no  hydration  visible 

16)  Room  1.  level  2  no  hydration  visible 

17)  Room  1.  level  2  no  hydration  visible 

(18)  Room  1,  level  2  no  hydration  visible 

( 19)  Room  1,  level  2  1.30 

(20)  Room  1,  level  2  1.97 

Xj  *  1.56  S.D.  *  0.46  x0  =  1.77 

LA  12454— from  surface  and  slightly  below  surface, 
shovel  skimmed 


Slide  No.  Provenience  Mean  Micron  Reading 


(39) 

C4,  level  1 

4.92 

40) 

A2,  level  1 

no  hydration  visible 

(41) 

B2,  level  I 

no  hydration  visible 

(42) 

J6,  level  1 

4.00 

(43) 

C6,  level  1 

4.21 

(44) 

E4,  level  1 

7.80 

Xj  =  5.23  S.D.  =  1.76  x„  =  4.38 


LA  12522— surface 


Slide  No.  Provenience  Mean  Micron  Reading 


(93) 

11  Sc  2,  J 1  Sc  2. 

no  hydration  visible 

surface 

(94) 

11  Sc  2.  J1  Sc  2, 

3.72 

surface 

(95) 

surface 

5.15 

Xj  =  4.44 

S.D.  =  1.01 

x„  =  4.44 

LA  12522- 

-from  Feature  3.  Level  1  (0  to  20cm) 

(35) 

Feature  3, level  1 

no  hvdration  visible 

(86) 

Feature  3, level  1 

5.32  ’ 

(37) 

Feature  3,  level  1 

5.00 

(88) 

Feature  3,  level  1 

4.00 

•(39) 

Feature  3, level  I 

no  hydration  visible 

Xj  =  4.77  S.D.  =  0.69  x.,  =5.16 
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LA  12486— surface 


Slide  No. 

Provenience 

Mean  Micron  Reading 

(65) 

G9,  level  0 

no  hydration  visible 

*(66) 

D10. level  0 

12.62  (poor— edge 
blurred) 

(67) 

K6,  level  0 

4.00 

(68) 

G9,  level  0 

5.90 

(69) 

H13. level  0 

no  hydration  visible 

(70) 

110,  level  0 

no  hydration  visible 

(71) 

C4,  level  0 

Grants  obsidian 

(72) 

116,  level  0 

no  hvdration  visible 

(73) 

G 13,  level  0 

4.70  ' 

(74) 

A1 3,  level  0 

no  hydration  visible 

Xj  *  6.81 

S.D.  *  3.96 

x0  =  4.87 

LA  3014- 
surface 

-from  Feature  7,  level  2 

(10cm  to  20cm)  and 

Slide  No. 

Provenience 

Mean  Micron  Reading 

(31)  Feature  7,  level  2  no  hydration  visible 

*(32)  Feature '.level  2  2.21 

(33)  Feature  7,  level  2  no  hydration  visible 

(34)  Feature  7,  level  2  no  hydration  visible 

(35)  Feature  7,  level  2  no  hydration  visible 

(36)  Feature  7,  level  2  5.97 

(37)  Feature  7,  level  2  4.60 

(38)  Feature  7,  level  2  5.00 

(91)  surface  poor-blurred 

(92)  surface  no  hydration  visible 

Xj  >  4.45  S.D.  -  1.60  x2=5.19 

LA  12496— Surface 


Slide  No.  Provenience  Mean  Micron  Reading 


(75) 

p20,  level  0 

6.07 

76) 

p5,  level  0 

8.12 

77) 

p8 ,  level  0 

9.20 

(78) 

p5,  level  0 

no  hydration  visible 

(79) 

p8,  level  0 

5.32 

(80) 

p20,  level  0 

4.28  (poor -edge 
damaged) 

(81) 

p20,  level  0 

6.95 

82) 

pa,  level  0 

6.18 

(83) 

p8,  level  0 

5.14 

(84) 

p20,  level  0 

9.12 

x  *  6.74 

S.D. -1.74 

x2  -  6.34 

LA  12442— from  surface  and  slightly  below  surface, 
shovel  slummed 


Slide  No.  Provenience  Mean  Micron  Reading 


(45) 

B7,  level  l 

no  hvdration  visible 

(46) 

E8,  level  1 

6.73  ' 

(47) 

B9,  level  l 

7.12 

(48) 

B9.  level  1 

7.45 

(49) 

B7,  level  1 

7.02 

(50) 

B9.  level  1 

no  hydration  visible 

(51) 

E8,  level  1 

no  hydration  visible 

(52) 

321.  level  1 

6.15 

(53) 

B8 ,  level  1 

6.15 

(54) 

F9.  level  1 

no  hydration  visible 

Xj  *  6.78  S.D.  =  0.33  x<)  =  6.97 


LA  1 2456— surface 


Slide  No.  Provenience  Mean  .Micron  Reading 


(21) 

J42,  level  0 

6.10 

(22) 

G43, level  0 

9.00 

<  23) 

J28,  level  0 

9.70 

(24) 

K18, level  0 

no  hydration  visible 

*(25) 

H34,  level  0 

10.77 

(26) 

K31,  level  0 

7.22 

(27) 

J30,  level  0 

no  hvdration  visible 

(23) 

J33,  level  0 

3.30 

(29) 

E39,  level  0 

7.70 

*(30) 

E40,  level  0 

3.30 

Xj  -  9.80 

S.D.  -  2.21 

x2  -8.09 

LA  12468- 

-archaic  projectile  point,  surface 

Slide  No. 

Provenience 

Mean  Micron  Reading 

(90) 

Prov.  3,  level  0 

9.30 

x-  9.S0 

S.D.  -  0 

LA  12494- 

-surface  down  to  10cm 

Slide  No. 

Provenience 

Mean  Micron  Reading 

(55) 

T36,  level  1 

9.12 

(56) 

T36,  level  1 

9.52 

57) 

T35,  level  1 

no  hydration  visible 

*58) 

B34,  level  1 

12.60 

59) 

H30,  level  1 

11.40 

*60) 

X38,  level  1 

12.85 

*(6l) 

E39,  level  1 

7.38 

(62) 

T35,  level  1 

10.00 

(63) 

036,  level  1 

9.20 

(64) 

R34,  level  1 

10.78 

Xj  =  10.32  S.D.  =  1.77  x0  =  10.00 


The  following  relative  dated  sites  with  their  mean 
hydration  readings  are  listed  in  chronological  order  from 
latest  to  earliest.  Note  the  corresponding  increase  in  the 
micron  readings: 

LA  12161  (Historic  18th  century)— 3.95  surface:  1.77 
10cm  to  40cm  below  surface 

LA  12454  (Pueblo  IV) -4.38 

LA  12522  (Pueblo  III-IV) — 1.44  surface;  5.15  0  to  20cm 
below  surface 

LA  5014  (Pueblo  III) -5. 19 

LA  12494  ( Basketmaker  II  point)— 7.38;  site  has  reading 
of  10.00 

LA  12468  (Archaic  point)— 9. SO 

The  following  sites  without  known  relative  dates  are 
listed  in  order  of  increasing  micron  measurement.  The 
probable  relative  dates  assigned  to  the  sites  are  based  on 
the  readings  from  the  above  listed  sites: 


LA  12486  4.87;  Pueblo  111  -IV 


l.A  12496  6.34;  Basketmaker,  possibly  earls  Pueblo 
period 

LA  12442  6.97;  early  Basketmaker.  possibly  Late 
Archaic 

LA  12456  8.09;  Archaic 


It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  relative  date 
assignments  are  based  on  interpolation,  which  in  turn  is 
based  on  site  readings  with  rather  large  standard  devia¬ 
tions.  However,  it  is  encouraging  that  the  known  rela¬ 
tive  dated  sites  produced  a  satisfactory  mathematical 
progression  in  terms  of  their  micron  readings. 


There  is  also  the  problem  that  some  of  the  surface 
sites  have  obsidian  artifacts  representing  a  number  ot 
cultural  periods,  the  resulting  mean  micron  reading  for 
the  site  giving  a  false  relative  date  for  the  site.  Such  a 
possible  example  would  be  LA  12494  which  has  a 
Basketmaker  II  projectile  point  with  a  measurement  of 
7.38  but  the  site  producing  a  mean  reading  of  10.00 
that  would  mean  the  Archaic  period  for  the  site.  In 
other  words,  the  dating  of  surface  obsidian  is  good  when 
working  in  increments  of  a  thousand  years  but  not  in 
terms  of  hundreds  of  years. 

This  report  must  be  considered  as  a  preliminary  study 
concerning  the  possibility  of  using  surface  obsidian  for 
relative  dating  of  sites.  Further  work  will  be  done  by  this 
researcher  with  the  hopes  that  such  a  possibility  can  be 
realized. 
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GOALS 

A  major  objective  which  conditioned  the  analyses 
of  data  recovered  during  the  field  and  laboratory  phases 
of  the  Cochiti  Reservoir  Project  was  to  isolate  vari¬ 
ability  in  the  Itind  and  distribution  of  subsistence  re¬ 
lated  activities  performed  within  each  excavated  site 
location.  Any  attempt  to  define  the  nature  and  spatial 
placement  of  activities  within  a  site  location  must  begin 
with  an  examination  of  possible  determinants  of  differ¬ 
ential  activity  performance.  Unfortunately,  anthropo¬ 
logists  have  rarely  modeled  these  determinants 

Some  analyses  of  archeological  data  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  in  an  attempt  to  isolate  patterning  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  different  sets  of  activities  within  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  a  site  location.  The  majority  of  these  analyses 
have  focused  upon  the  applicability  of  particular  me¬ 
thodological  techniques  to  array  artifactual  data  rather 
than  upon  examination  of  possible  behavioral  strategies 
which  might  result  in  the  structure  of  such  patterning. 
The  approaches  described  in  this  chapter  are  similar  in 
this  respect,  but  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  posit  as¬ 
sumptions  concerning  activity  specific  behavior  which 
underlie  the  approaches  taken  and  to  examine  critically 
those  assumptions  in  light  of  further  research  needs. 

FACTORS  WHICH  CONDITION  PATTERNING  OF 
ACTIVITY  PERFORMANCE 

It  is  acknowledged  that  many  factors  have  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  distribution  of  architectural  and  artifac- 
tuai  materials  at  site  locations.  Of  primary  interest  to 
the  archeologist  is  an  attempt  to  examine  and  delineate 
behavioral  variables  which  have  conditioned  the  spatial 
patterning  of  activity  performance.  Nonbehavioral  vari¬ 
ables,  however,  may  significantly  alter  behaviorally 
determined  patterning.  Archeologists  have  commonly 
recognized  that  postdepositional  erosion  of  a  site  sur¬ 
face  will  alter  the  spatial  distribution  of  artifactual 
debris  at  a  site  location.  Recovery  techniques  employed 
during  field  excavation  may  also  condition  the  selection 
of  analytical  techniques  designed  to  elicit  patterning. 
For  example,  the  basic  unit  of  recovery  for  many  sites 
in  Cochiti  Reservoir  was  an  arbitrary  or  natural  vertical 
level  within  a  1.0m  x  1.0m  grid  unit:  whereas  the  basic 
unit  of  recovery  for  other  site  locations  was  an  arbitrary 
or  natural  stratum  within  the  confines  of  an  architec¬ 
tural  feature  such  as  a  room  or  hearth. 

The  structure  of  artifactual  data  which  could  be  ana¬ 
lytically  treated  was  thus  a  three-dimensional  array  of 
small  assemblages  of  artifactual  remains.  Although 
spatial  relationships  among  particular  assemblage  units 
within  the  array  could  be  defined,  spatial  relationships 
between  individual  artifacts  comprising  or  encompassed 
by  each  recovery  unit  could  not  be  defined,  which  thus 
limited  potential  application  of  certain  analytical  tech¬ 
niques  such  as  a  cluster  analysis  for  delineating  spatial 
distributions. 


For  the  present  project,  it  was  felt  that  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  approach  toward  definition  of  the  structure  of 
artifact  deposition  within  particular  sites  should  take  the 
form  of  evaluating  similarities  and  differences  among 
recovery  units  in  terms  of  content  and  frequency  such 
that  larger  assemblages  which  encompassed  the  smaller 
field  recovery  units  could  be  defined  for  comparative 
analysis.  Since  the  field  procedure  entailed  two  basic 
spatial  units  for  recovery  (features  or  grid  units),  each 
will  be  discussed  below. 

Architectural  Structures 

The  degree  to  which  the  construction  and  placement 
of  architectural  features  within  a  site  location  condition 
the  kind  and  location  of  subsequent  activity  per¬ 
formance  at  that  site  location  has  rarely  been  addressed 
explicitly  in  the  archeological  literature.  Until  recently, 
previous  archeological  research  in  the  American  South¬ 
west  has  tended  to  focus  analysis  toward  recovery  and 
explanation  of  artifactual  remains  from  the  interiors 
of  structures  such  as  rooms.  Implicit  in  this  kind  of 
analytical  approach  is  the  assumption  that  the  vast 
majority  of  activities  pursued  by  the  occupants  of  a  site 
location  were  conducted  within  the  confines  of  such 
structures. 

It  has  been  assumed  during  analysis  of  the  Cochiti 
Reservoir  archeological  data  that  the  kind  and  placement 
of  architectural  structures  within  a  site  location  may 
have  served  to  condition  the  places  within  the  site  where 
different  activities  were  performed.  In  this  sense,  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  a  hearth  facility,  once  constructed,  may  have 
conditioned  the  specific  locations  within  a  site  where 
cooking  activities  were  performed.  In  similar  fashion, 
it  has  been  assumed  that  construction  of  architectural 
facilities  such  as  walls  or  rooms  is  conditioned  by  needs 
to  create  relatively  protected  areas  within  a  site  for  per¬ 
formance  of  specific  activities. 

It  has  not  been  assumed,  however,  that  all  activities 
routinely  performed  at  a  site  location  were  necessarily 
undertaken  within  or  nearby  architectural  features  or 
structures.  In  light  of  this,  the  general  analytical  ap¬ 
proach  taken  to  isolate  variability  in  kind  and  location 
of  activities  performed  within  site  locations  has  focused 
upon  the  distribution  of  artifactual  remains  rather  than 
the  distribution  of  architectural  structures. 

Artifact  Distributions 

.As  mentioned  above,  much  previous  distributional 
analysis  of  artifact  assemblages  has  been  undertaken 
with  the  primary  intent  of  evaluating  the  utility  of  dif¬ 
ferent  techniques  to  isolate  patterning  among  the  kinds 
and  spatial  proximity  of  artifact  classes.  Some  of  the 
more  productive  effort  in  this  regard  is  reflected  by  the 
work  of  Whallon  in  evaluating  the  utility  of  dimensional 
analysis  (Whallon  1973),  and  nearest  neighbor  analysis 
(Whallon  1974),  Speth  and  Johnson  (1976)  in  evaluating 
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the  Liabilities  of  different  data  structures  with  respect  to 
correlation  analvsis.  and  Vierra  and  Taylor  1 19741  in 
evaluating  the  utility  of  factor  analysis  to  isolate  spatial 

patterning. 

Other  attempts  to  isolate  spatial  patterning  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  artifactual  debris  have  dealt  with  univariate 
rather  than  multivariate  techniques,  in  which  either  raw 
frequencv  counts  or  adjusted  counts  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  to  isolate  differential  occurrence  and  density  of 
specific  artifact  classes  within  a  site  location.  Techniques 
such  as  this  are  listed  in  Binfordetaf.  (1970)  and  Hyatt 
et  ai.  1 1974),  among  many  others. 

.Although  the  sum  of  this  research  has  resulted  in 
productive  evaluation  of  various  techniques  for  isolating 
patterning  in  the  spatial  distribution  of  various  artifact 
classes  within  a  site  location,  the  manner  in  which  this 
patterning  can  be  employed  as  information  about  the 
spatial  patterning  in  activity  performance  has  not  been 
rigorously  approached.  In  this  sense,  there  has  been  little 
serious  inquiry  into  modeling  behavioral  determinants  of 
artifact  deposition  within  a  site  location  such  that  mean¬ 
ing  can  be  assigned  to  the  patterning  exhibited  among 
those  artifacts  recovered  from  an  archeological  context. 

An  implicit  assumption  along  these  lines  can  be  per¬ 
ceived  in  previous  research,  however.  This  assumption 
essentially  postulates  two  conditions  under  which 
artifact  assemblages  are  generated:  first,  that  routine 
performance  of  particular  activities  will  result  in  deposi¬ 
tion  of  a  definable  assemblage  of  artifactual  by-products 
which  can  be  distinguished  from  other  such  assemblages 
through  analysis  of  assemblage  content:  and  second,  that 
the  artifactual  by-products  deposited  as  a  function  of 
routine  activity  performance  will  be  distributed  in  more 
or  less  uniform  density  across  an  area  whose  size  and 
shape  reflects  the  amount  of  space  within  a  site  which 
was  actually  “taken  up”  through  performing  that 
activity. 

It  is  felt  that  neither  of  these  assumptions  have  been 
well  warranted  at  this  time.  For  purposes  of  the  Cochiti 
Reservoir  Project,  both  of  these  assumptions  were  ini¬ 
tially  treated  as  tentative  behavioral  hypotheses  which 
merited  examination  through  analysis  of  the  archeo¬ 
logical  record.  In  light  of  this  methodological  approach, 
it  was  felt  that  specific  intrasite  analytical  techniques 
should  be  developed  which  could  be  used  to  evaluate 
the  assumptions,  rather  than  techniques  which  would 
essentially  result  in  patterning  reflecting  the  use  of  the 
assumptions. 

For  example,  many  of  the  multivariate  techniques  for 
isolating  patterning  among  artifact  classes,  or  artifact 
attribute  variability  across  space,  are  predicated  upon 
first  assessing  the  degree  to  which  particular  artifacts  or 
attributes  to  which  functional  meaning  have  been  as¬ 
signed  covary  in  space.  An  approach  of  this  kind  imposes 
meaning  upon  the  output  of  the  analysis  before  the 
analysis  is  conducted,  and  is  thus  of  little  utility  for 
evaluating  the  original  assumptions  in  light  of  pattern¬ 
ing  elicited. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  patterning  in  the  spatial  distri¬ 
bution  of  artifactual  remains  could  be  elicited  through 
independent  techniques  which  do  not  employ  attribute 
variability  conditioned  by  the  assumptions  themselves, 
resultant  patterning  can  be  profitably  evaluated  in 
light  of  variability  felt  to  reflect  behavior  for  which  the 
assumptions  have  been  employed  to  explain. 


The  basic  analytical  strategy  employed  :o  define 
structures  of  artifact  distribution  within  iite  location 
was  that  of  delineating  a  set  of  unidimensionai  arravs  of 
artifact  distribution  within  each  site,  such  that  the  spa¬ 
tial  patterning  could  subsequently  be  evaluated  in  light 
of  the  attribute  “content”  contributing  to  that  pat¬ 
terning. 

.Arrays  of  artifact  distributions  were  developed  for 
ceramic  artifacts  and  lithic  artifacts,  including  debituge. 
smail  angular  debris,  large  angular  debris,  cores,  hammer- 
stones.  ground  stone  and  t'aciailv  retouched  artifacts. 
In  cases  where  site  locations  were  characterized  bv  dis¬ 
tributions  of  firecracked  rock  and  larger  slabs  or  clasts 
which  may  have  represented  deflated  or  eroded  hearth 
features,  those  two  classes  of  materials  were  treated 
as  well. 

.Arrays  of  artifact  distnbutions  were  developed  for 
each  gross  artifact  class  through  employing  either  fre¬ 
quency  counts  or  weight  of  artifacts  within  collection 
units.  Collection  units,  as  defined  through  excavation, 
were  generally  straca  within  architectural  features  such 
as  rooms  or  levels  within  grid  squares. 

Two  techniques  for  arraying  artifact  or  material  dis¬ 
tributions  within  site  locations  were  empioved.  Low 
count  items,  including  cores,  large  angular  debris,  ham- 
merstones,  manos,  nictates  and  facially  retouched  arti¬ 
facts,  were  distributed  by  frequency  count  within  col¬ 
lection  units.  Ceramic  fragments  were  also  distributed 
by  frequency  count,  although  in  some  cases  substantial 
numbers  of  ceramic  fragments  were  recovered  within 
site  locations. 

Debitage  and  small  angular  debris,  which  occurred 
in  substantially  greater  frequencies  within  site  locations, 
were  arrayed  through  a  different  technique  employing 
weight  rather  than  frequency  counts.  In  similar  fashion, 
firecracked  rock  and  possible  hearth  elements  from  de¬ 
flated  hearth  facilities  were  distributed  as  weight  values 
rather  than  as  frequency  counts. 

An  underlying  concern  in  choosing  weight  rather  than 
frequency  for  these  classes  of  artifacts  and  materials 
was  that  of  monitoring  possible  differences  in  the  dura¬ 
tion  or  recurrence  of  activity  performance  within  each 
site  location.  It  was  felt  that  the  summed  weight  of  these 
artifact  and  material  classes  by  collection  unit  would 
provide  a  kind  of  volumetric  estimate  for  this  purpose 
which  might  be  obscured  by  frequency  counts  alone. 
The  initial  objectives  of  the  distributional  analysis  were 
to  employ  both  weight  and  frequency  count  estimates 
of  debitage  and  smail  angular  debris  occurrence,  but 
time  ultimately  did  not  permit  systematic  use  of  fre¬ 
quency  counts. 

Firecracked  rock  and  hearth  elements  were  routinelv 
weighed  to  the  nearest  0.25  kilogram  by  collection  unit 
as  part  of  the  field  recovery  process.  Debitage  and  smail 
angular  debris  were  weighed  to  the  nearest  gram  by  col¬ 
lection  unit  as  part  of  the  laboratory  analysis. 


1.  Z -Score  Distributions 

The  technique  employed  to  array  weight  variability 
within  site  locations  for  debitage  and  small  angular  de¬ 
bris.  firecracked  rock  and  hearth  elements  involved 
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transforming  raw  weight  values  by  collection  unit  into 
z-scores,  and  then  generating  isopleth  maps  based  upon 
the  z -score  distribution  tor  each  population  of  artifacts 
or  material. 

A  z -score  is  calculated  as  follows: 

=  x  -  X 
s 

where  x  is  the  vaiue  of  the  case.  X  is  the  mean  of  the 
population,  and  s  is  the  standard  deviation  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  A  c -score  is  thus  a  figure  which  states  how  manv 
standard  deviation  units  a  particular  case  vanes  above  or 
below  the  mean  of  the  population  from  whicn  the  case 
was  drawn. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  : -score  statistic  does 
not  “normalize"  or  otherwise  transform  the  actual 
distribution  of  raw  values  comprising  the  population. 
If  the  population  of  raw  values  :s  normailv  distnbu 
ted,  the  distnbution  of  z-scores  calculated  for  that  popu¬ 
lation  will  be  normailv  distributed  as  weii,  about  a  mean 
of  zero.  If  the  population  of  raw  values  is  skewed  to  tne 
left  or  right  of  the  mean,  the  distnbution  ol  c -scores 
will  be  skewed  as  well.  The  “shape"  ol  a  curve  defining 
a  population  of  raw  values  and  a  population  ot  z  scores 
calculated  from  those  values  will  thus  be  identical.  The 
onlv  difference  between  a  population  of  raw  values  und 
a  population  of  z-scores  calculated  upon  those  raw 
values  is  that  the  population  of  z-scores  will  have  a  mean 
of  zero,  a  variance  of  zero  and  a  standard  deviation  ot 
one  (Roscoe  1969:54-561. 

It  is  felt  that  z-score  distributions  offer  certain  ad 
vantages  in  generating  isopleth  maps  of  artifact  density 
when  compared  with  emploving  raw  counts  or  weignts 
for  that  purpose,  especially  when  manv  site  locations 
must  be  treated  analytically.  When  raw  values  are  cm 
ployed  for  generating  isopleth  maps,  the  most  critical 
decision  which  must  be  made  at  the  outset  is  that  ot 
determining  how  the  population  of  values  should  be  stra 
tified  into  a  finite  scale  from  low  to  high  densities 
For  example,  if  a  population  of  gnd  units  were  oharat 
terized  by  raw  weight  values  ranging  from  l.Og  ;o  lOUOg. 
the  problem  becomes  one  of  deciding  an  effective  means 
of  stratifying  that  range  into  a  finite  set  of  values  wnicn 
can  be  employed  to  delineate  isopleth  lines.  This  could 
be  achieved  through  an  arbitrary  designation  of  five 
200g  increments  as  values  for  that  purpose  i.e.  desig¬ 
nating  the  first  isopleth  to  encompass  all  gnd  units 
characterized  by  raw  values  between  l.Og  and  2U0g,  the 
second  isopleth  to  encompass  ail  gnd  units  characterized 
by  raw  values  between  201  g  and  400g,  etc.!,  or  anv 
other  scale  of  increments. 

In  the  absence  of  knowing  something  about  the 
nature  of  the  population,  however,  this  procedure  couid 
result  in  uninformative  output.  In  this  sense,  if  the  mean 
value  for  the  population  descnbed  above  were  10.0 
grams  with  a  standard  deviation  of  20. Og,  the  first  iso¬ 
pleth  line  would  encompass  ail  of  the  grid  units,  and 
secondary  isopleth  lines  would  encompass  oniy  a  very 
few  individual  grid  units. 

If  the  same  population  is  described  as  a  set  of  z- 
scores,  however,  the  distribution  of  z-scores  will  reflect 
the  actual  structure  of  the  raw  vaiue  distnbution,  and 
will  further  permit  stratification  of  that  distribution 
according  to  a  known  set  of  standard  deviation  values 


denved  from  the  population  itself.  Isopleth  maps  illus¬ 
trating  the  structure  ot  artifact  density  witnin  a  single 
site  location  can  thus  be  generated  economically. 
Through  employing  the  same  technique  across  several 
site  locations,  a  degree  of  comparaDiiitv  among  such 
maps  can  oe  acmeved  regardless  of  the  actual  raw  values 
comprising  the  population  ot  eacn  sue. 

2.  Definition  of  Analytical  Units 

The  general  strategy  employed  to  define  analytical 
units  within  site  locations  oased  upon  tne  density  distri¬ 
bution  of  lrtiiactuai  remains  wiii  be  described  tielow 

A  population  ot  .ollection  inns  strata  witnin  rooms 
or  grid  squares/  was  initially  defined  :or  each  .ass  >t 
artifacts  or  material.  5  collection  unit  was  aioudcd  m 
the  population  only  if  it  contained  artifacts  or  materials 
representative  of  the  class.  Thus  tne  population  ol  di¬ 
rection  units  denned  tor  Jeonagr  and  .mail  anginar  .ic¬ 
ons  would  -  onsist  mjv  d  those  strata  w/trun  rooms  or 
grid  squares  wr,u.n  untuned  aeouage  ir  .mad  angular 
deDru 

ITiis  .mtiai  definition  generauv  -r. tajurd  s  prel.minarv 
evaluation  >1  rtr  omnia.  r*.a:ions;ups  among  .trata 
witnin  "lonaontai. v  defined  .r..is,  witr.  r.r  esu::  ha’  n 
some  ises  'wu  ,r  dll.:'  strata  lefir.ed  taring  '  eid  " 

over,  would  *>e  cause;  ,-it..  .  ct.gie  ..e  :.  m  an.: 
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After  ul  isopleth  maps  ot  leb/tage  and  small  angular 
deons.  firecracked  rock  and  hearth  elements,  ind  iism 
buuon  maps  ot  ceramic  tragmenis  and  low  count  ithic 
artifacts  had  been  lruwn,  thev  were  used  m  overlay 
Jashion  to  define  larger  assemblage?  which  could  be 
treated  as  analytical  units. 

The  definition  ol  horizontal  provenience  locales  with¬ 
in  site  locations  was  an  inspectionai  process,  and  is  felt 
to  have  been  one  of  the  weaker  points  in  the  entire  dis¬ 
tributional  analysis,  given  an  evaluation  of  content  vart- 
ab.  y  among  the  assemblages  so  defined.  Underlying  the 
definition  of  provenience  locales  was  an  assumption  that 
such  locales  should  be  delineated  to  encompass  covariant 
high  density  distributions  of  different  artifactual  and 
material  remains,  and  that  the  set  of  proveniences  de- 
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fined  should  encompass  together  as  much  of  the  total 
site  area  is  possible,  rhis  analytical  approach  essentially 
reflected  an  expectation  that  activity  performance  with¬ 
in  a  site  location  tn  the  past  would  be  organized  accord¬ 
ing  to  what  has  been  termed  a  ‘‘dispersed  acuvitv  area" 
model  'Speth  and  Johnson  1 976:50).  in  that  the 
material  bv-products  of  activity  performance  would  be 
distributed  more  or  less  uniformly  across  an  area  within 
a  >ite  where  the  activities  were  undertaken.  Given  this 
expectation,  it  was  felt  that  the  structure  of  artifact  and 
material  deposition  across  the  site  area  should  reflect 
a  patterning  of  high  density  “epicenters,  “  each  of  which, 
if  defined  as  an  assemblage,  could  be  sub]ected  to  com¬ 
parative  content  analysis  to  isolate  the  kinds  of  activities 
wmch  were  performed  in  tne  vicinitv. 

Provenience  locales,  as  illustrated  and  described  in 
the  site  reports,  were  defined  in  part  according  to  this 
general  set  of  expectations.  Some  confusion  with  respect 
to  these  conditioning  assumptions  was  introduced 
through  another  concern  underlying  the  manner  in 
wmcn  provenience  locales  were  delimited  within  sites 
characterized  bv  no  architectural  features  such  as  rooms 
or  wails.  The  majontv  of  these  sites  exhibited  either  par¬ 
tially  intact  hearth  facilities,  or  areas  characterized  by 
larger  slabs  or  ciasts  and  firecracked  rock  indicative  of 
deflated  hearth  facilities.  It  was  felt  an  attempt  should 
tie  made  where  possible  to  distinguish  arrifactual  debris 
concentrations  or  distributions  based  in  part  upon  their 
proximity  to  aeartn  areas.  Because  of  this  concern, 
icveral  provenience  locales  were  defined  to  encompass 
a  single  hearth  or  hearth  area,  associated  distributions 
of  firecracked  rock,  and  anv  high  density  “epicenters'' 
of  debuage  and  small  angular  debris  within  the  near 
proximity  of  tne  hearth. 

Provenience  locales  were  thus  defined  primarily 
through  spatial  distribution  of  materials  indicative  of 
hearth  usage,  if  present,  and  debuage  concentrations. 
Otner  kinds  of  artifactuai  debris  encompassed  within 
tnosc  provenience  boundaries  were  then  analytically 
treated  as  part  of  the  artifact  assemblage,  but  were  not 
generally  used  to  define  provenience  boundaries  them¬ 
selves. 

SUMMARY 

It  is  felt  that  the  analytical  techniques  emploved  to 
approacn  the  problem  of  identifying  the  structure  of 
site  space  utilization  proved  productive  in  some  respects, 
and  in  other  respects  offer  considerable  room  for  im¬ 
provement. 

One  dear  result  of  the  analysis  is  that  a  major  re¬ 


search  investment  into  modeling  determinants  or  >ite 
space  utilization  strategies  must  bt  undertaken  if  the 
patterning  of  material  distribution  wunin  the  archeolo¬ 
gical  record  is  to  be  used  as  productive  information 
about  past  human  behavior.  Such  research  is  at  present 
disparate,  although  preliminary  results  of  the  maivsis 
undertaken  during  this  phase  of  the  Cochiti  Reservoir 
Project  can  be  employed  to  suggest  some  avenues  whicn 
could  be  profitably  investigated. 

Speth  and  Johnson  1 1976:50-53)  suggest  lour  general 
behavioral  stances  concerning  activity  performance  and 
artifact  deposition  which  might  be  considered  as  possible 
models  worthy  of  refinement  in  this  regard.  Thev  sug¬ 
gest  that  activity  performance  within  a  site  location 
might  be  modeled  as  either  a  dispersed  set  of  spatial  loci 
within  which  particular  functionally  specific  activities 
were  performed,  or  as  a  single  spatial  locus  or  a  set  of 
loci  of  “agglomerated  activity  areas,”  within  which  a 
variety  of  functionally  specific  activities  were  per¬ 
formed.  They  further  suggest  that  trash  disposal  might 
be  viewed  as  either  dispersed  in  nature  or  “agglom¬ 
erated"  in  nature  as  a  function  of  periodic  and  systema¬ 
tic  cleaning  of  activity  areas. 

Distributional  analysis  of  material  remains  from  site 
locations  within  the  permanent  pool  of  Cochiti  Reser¬ 
voir  Indicates  the  possibility  that  different  activity  per¬ 
formance  and  trash  disposal  strategies  may  well  be  oper¬ 
ative  within  a  single  site  location  more  or  less  simul¬ 
taneously  with  respect  to  different  classes  of  artifactuai 
and  material  remains. 

Examples  of  this  possibility  can  be  illustrated  through 
comparing  the  distribution  of  ceramics  which  are  recur¬ 
rently  manifest  as  relatively  continuous  scatters  encom¬ 
passed  by  blocks  of  contiguous  grid  units.  High  densi¬ 
ties  of  debitage  and  small  angular  debris,  however,  are 
recurrently  manifest  as  linear,  often  crescentic  distri¬ 
butions.  These  crescentic  distributions  often  face  inward 
toward  an  area  of  the  site  which  exhibits  very  little  in 
the  way  of  any  artifactuai  debris.  It  could  thus  be  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  distribution  of  debitage  and  small  angular 
debris  might  reflect  systematic  cleaning  of  debris  from 
areas  where  activities  were  performed,  and  disposal  of 
that  debris  near  the  perimeters  of  those  areas;  whereas 
the  distribution  of  ceramic  artifacts  may  represent  dis¬ 
persed  trash  disposal. 

It  is  imperative  that  additional  efforts  be  made  to 
model  behavioral  determinants  of  site  space  utilization 
coupled  with  a  refinement  of  analytical  techniques  if 
patterning  of  material  distribution  within  the  archeo¬ 
logical  record  is  to  provide  productive  information  about 
human  behavior. 
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LA  9138 

LA  9138  is  a  four  proveniencet  multicomponent 
Anasazi-Historic  Period  site  which  is  located  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  River  approximately  two 
kilometers  north  of  the  mouth  of  Drainage  Basin  No.  24. 
It  is  situated  on  an  east  sloping  gravel  bench  at  the  base 
of  a  talus  slope  and  lies  at  an  elevation  of  3300  ft. 
Dominant  vegetative  species  in  the  vicinity  of  the  site 
are  jumper  and  cholla.  LA  9138  is  located  in  the  Upper 
Sonoran  vegetative  community. 

Two  prehistoric  Anasazi  P-III/P-IV  structures  and 
seven  18  th  century  historic  structures  were  defined. 
These  structures  were  distributed  along  a  bench  for  a 
linear  distance  of  123  meters.  An  extensive  network 
of  basalt  walls  also  extended  along  the  bench.  One 
major  portion  of  the  walls  paralleled  the  river  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  650  meters.  Periodically,  this  wall  was  inter¬ 
sected  with  other  walls  which  were  perpendicular  to 
the  main  wall.  Although  the  walls  served  as  a  boundary 
.'or  the  site,  their  association  with  either  the  historic 
or  prehistoric  occupation  is  unclear. 

PREHISTORIC  OCCUPATION 

Two  noncontiguous  structures,  Rooms  6  and  7, 
represent  a  late  P-II1  to  intermediate  P-IV  Anasazi 
occupation  at  LA  9138.  .Although  ceramic  assemblages 
from  both  rooms  are  similar,  they  may  not  represent 
contemporaneous  occupations. 

These  rooms  are  located  in  Provenience  3.  This 
provenience  is  situated  on  a  gravel  bench  located  50 
meters  west  of  the  river.  The  bench  was  covered  with 
grama  grass,  rabbitbrush  and  occasional  juniper  trees. 
Thick  stands  of  juniper  and  cholla  covered  the  alluvial 
flats  below  the  bench. 

Method  of  Excavation 

The  provenience  was  horizontally  stratified  into  2m  x 
2m  grid  squares.  The  base  line  of  this  grid  system  was 
oriented  north-south.  A  total  of  110  grid  units  (440 
square  meters)  was  surface  collected.  Portions  of  three 
grid  units  (E6,  E9  and  F9)  associated  with  Rooms  6  and 
7  were  excavated  to  a  depth  of  30cm.  Both  rooms  were 
completely  excavated. 

Architecture 
Room  6: 


Shape:  Room  6  was  a  semisubterranean  oval  structure 
located  20cm  below  the  ground  surface. 

Orientation:  Not  possible  to  define  due  to  shape. 

Condition:  Room  6  was  not  vandalized. 

Interior  Room  Dimensions:  Room  6  is  an  oval  structure 
with  a  north-south  axis  1.85m  in  length  and  an  east-west 
axis  of  2.15m. 

Walls:  Numerous  basalt  boulders  and  slabs  were  observed 
on  the  surface  but  direct  association  with  the  subsurface 
feature  was  not  indicated.  Existing  walls  of  the  structure 
were  constructed  through  excavation  into  the  ground 
surface,  and  were  not  faced  with  rock  elements  or  plaster. 

Entrances:  No  entrances  were  found. 

Floors:  This  circular  feature  was  excavated  into  hard 
sand,  and  the  floor  was  located  20cm  below  the  original 
ground  surface.  The  floor  was  well  prepared,  hard-packed 
earth  with  an  ash  patina  over  the  entire  surface. 

Roofing:  No  evidence  of  roofing  was  found. 

Interior  Features: 

Hearth:  A  hearth  with  an  adobe  rim  was  found  in  the 
northeast  quadrant  of  the  room.  It  was  basin  shaped 
in  cross  section.  10cm  deep  and  30cm  in  diameter  and 
lined  with  adobe.  Three  river  worn  basalt  slabs  were 
associated  with  this  hearth. 

Room  Fill:  The  fill  consisted  of  sandy  brown  loam  free 
of  pebbles  and  cobbles.  Ceramic  and  lithic  debris  were 
recovered  from  the  room  fill  and  were  collected  as  a 
single  unit  (level  1). 

Rubble:  It  was  not  possible  to  associate  rubble  in  the 
area  with  the  semisubterranean  room. 

Exterior  Fill:  An  approximately  3m  x  3m  area  over  and 
surrounding  Room  6  was  excavated  to  the  original  ground 
surface  (47cm  I  to  determine  the  tvpe  of  structure  present. 
The  oniv  cultural  material  recovered  from  the  exterior 
room  area  was  found  in  a  portion  of  grid  E6  at  surface 
level  and  included  sherds  and  lithics. 

Room  7 : 

Room  7  was  excavated  in  arbitrary  levels  that  were 


+ During  the  1973  survey  LA  9138  was  described  as  a  six  provenience  site  location.  Proveniences  1  md  2  correspond  exactly  for  the 
survey  and  excavation  documentation.  Provenience  3  in  this  report  encompasses  survey  Proveniences  3.  4  and  5.  Survey  Provenience 
6  corresponds  to  the  fourth  provenience  presented  in  this  report. 
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FIG.  9.1  LA  9138  Site  Map 
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superimposed  over  natural  strata.  All  soil  samples  were 
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FIG.  9.2  LA  9138— Room  6,  pian  view  and  cross  section 
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Wails:  Ail  four  wails  were  similarly  constructed. 

Type  of  Elements:  Local  basalt  slabs  and  clasts. 

Size  of  Elements:  The  larger  elements  ranged  in  size 
from  45cm  x  40cm  to  20cm  x  40cm.  A  few  upper  wail 
elements  ranged  in  size  from  15cm  x  7cm  to  30cm  x  10cm. 

Placement  and  Construction  of  Elements:  Elements 
were  horizontally  laid  in  adobe  mortar.  The  long  axes  of 
the  elements  corresponded  to  the  long  axes  of  the  walls. 

Shaping  of  Elements:  Unmodified. 

Wail  Facing:  Tne  wall  elements  were  placed  so  that 
the  majority  of  their  flat  surfaces  faced  toward  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  structure. 

Courses:  The  wails  were  one  element  wide  and  ele¬ 
ments  were  overlapping  and  evenlv  coursed. 

Chinking:  River  worn  cobbles  were  used  for  chinking. 

Corners:  The  south  and  west  walls  abutted  at  the 
southwest  corner.  .All  other  comers  were  interlocking. 

Plaster:  No  evidence  of  plaster  was  present. 

Entrances:  A  doorway  50cm  wide  was  found  in  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  room  in  the  east  wail.  The  ori¬ 
ginal  floor  was  excavated  24cm  into  the  ground.  A  basalt 
clast  48cm  x  28cm  x  24cm  was  placed  at  floor  level  and 
formed  a  step  up  to  the  outside  original  ground  surface. 
Approximately  24cm  of  fall  accumulated  between  the 
first  and  second  occupation.  At  this  time  the  floor  was 
constructed  level  with  the  original  ground  surface.  A  sill 
was  then  placed  in  the  doorway  on  the  floor,  forming  a 
small  step  the  thickness  of  the  slab  sill  (7cm). 

Floors:  Two  floors  were  found  in  Room  7.  The  first 
occupation  floor  was  constructed  of  hard  packed  adobe, 
1.0cm  to  1.5cm  thick  and  approximately  95cm  to  100cm 
below  the  present  ground  surface  on  the  west  wail.  This 
floor  was  set  into  the  ground  surface.  The  second  occu¬ 
pation  floor  was  constructed  between  70cm  to  75cm 
below  the  ground  surface  on  the  west  wall  after  a  24cm 
thick  layer  of  fill  accumulated  on  the  first  occupation 
floor.  It  was  constructed  of  hard-packed  adobe,  also 
1.0cm  to  1.5cm  thick. 

Roofing:  No  evidence  of  roofing  was  found. 

Interior  Features: 

Hearth:  A  hearth  was  found  on  the  first  occupation 
floor,  ^5cm  north  of  the  door,  laid  against  the  east  wall. 
Two  basalt  slabs  were  laid  vertically  against  the  wall.  An 
adobe  rim  enclosed  a  smail  circular  stain  of  charcoal 
directly  in  front  of  the  slabs,  interior  hearth  dimensions 
were  46cm  x  30cm.  No  hearth  was  associated  with  the 
second  occupation  floor. 

Room  Fill:  One  cubic  meter  of  rubble  was  removed 
from  the  interior  of  Room  7.  Other  fill  consisted  of  a 
top  layer  of  brown  sandy  soil.  This  was  underlain  bv  a 
coarse  fill  just  20cm  above  the  first  floor  where  a  light 
sand  was  found  i light  in  color  and  texture).  Under  the 
first  floor  was  a  brown  sand  with  charcoal  flecks  and 
occasional  wall  fa 11,  this  layer  was  sterile.  The  wail  fall 
beiow  75cm  suggests  remodeling  during  the  second  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  room.  Three  to  4cm  above  the  first  occupa¬ 


tion  floor  was  the  same  tvpe  of  lignt  colored  and  text  area 
fill  as  found  on  the  second  occupation  tloor.  Sherds 
and  lithics  were  found  throughout  the  fill.  A  40cm  dia¬ 
meter  concentration  of  lithics  was  lying  on  the  first 
occupation  tloor  in  the  southeast  comer  of  the  room. 
Earlv  P-IV  sherds  were  intermixed  with  later  sherds  in 
the  upper  fill,  presumablv  as  a  function  of  erosion  from 
Room  5  i a  historic  component  room),  located  up  siope 
from  Room  7. 

The  fill  in  Room  7  was  excavated  in  both  natural 
strata  and  arbitrary  levels: 

Arbitrary  Natural 

level  1  0  to  20cm  level  7  0  to  23cm 

level  2  20cm  to  40cm  level  3  24cm  to  50cm 

level  3  40cm  to  60cm  level  9  51cm  to  55cm 

level  4  0  to  65cm  level  10  55 cm  to  70 cm 

level  5  35cm  to  75cm  level  11  70cm  to  100cm 

level  6  65cm  to  75cm  level  12  100cm  to  104cm 

Levels  1  and  7  roughly  correspond:  levels  2,  3,  4.  5,  6. 
8,  9  and  10  correspond  to  the  second  occupation:  leve: 
11  is  associated  with  the  first  occupation. 

Exterior  Fill:  A  test  trench  was  excavated  extending 
50cm  from  all  wails  to  a  depth  of  approximately  20cm 
to  45cm.  No  cultural  materials  were  recovered. 

Exterior  Features: 

Occupation  Level:  Evidence  of  an  occupation  sur¬ 
face  was  located  45cm  below  the  second  floor.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  hard-packed  dirt.  No  artifactual  materials, 
however,  were  recovered  from  this  surface. 

Burial:  In  grid  unit  G9,  a  burial  was  found.  A  mound 
of  basalt  clasts  was  laid  over  the  body.  The  individual 
was  positioned  face  down,  legs  fully  flexed,  feet  together, 
and  forearms  crossed  in  front  of  the  neck.  The  skeleton 
was  well  preserved  and  fully  articulated.  It  appeared  that 
the  individual  was  in  its  early  twenties.  The  proximal 
ciavicai  was  not  fused  and  the  teeth  were  lightly  worn. 
Tne  size  of  the  sciatic  notch  suggested  that  the  individ¬ 
ual  was  female.  The  teeth  were  normal  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  having  had  4  incisors  broken  off  at  the  root.  Some 
grinding  was  apparent  on  two  stubs  of  the  lower  incisors, 
suggesting  that  the  teeth  were  broken  prior  to  death. 
The  molars  were  fully  erupted. 

The  skull  exhibited  definite  occiptai  flattening.  The 
artifacts  associated  with  the  burial  included  a  large  sherd 
held  between  the  right  elbow  and  chest:  several  snerds  of 
the  same  vessel  were  found  in  the  stones  piled  over  the 
body.  The  presence  of  P-IV  ceramics  in  the  burial  indicate 
that  the  burial  was  contemporary  with  either  the  first  or 
second  occupation  of  Room  7.  A  ianre  rock  was  iocated 
under  the  left  side  of  the  chest. 

The  burial,  which  had  beer,  encountered  during  m- 
vesitgation  of  the  ruuble  mound  which  overlaid  it. 
was  documented  in  situ.  The  rubble  was  replaced  after 
documentation. 

Artifactuai  Assemblages 

Lithic,  ceramic  r.nd  faunal  materials  were  recovered 
from  the  prehistoric  components  of  LA  9138.  Ceramic 
artifacts  from  both  rooms  indicated  occupations  from 
the  late  13th  century  into  the  14ih  centurv  Cate  P - II I 
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FIG.  9.3  LA  9138— Room  7,  plan  view  and  cross  section 


to  early  P-IV  phases).  Room  7  was  reoccupied  and  cera¬ 
mics  from  the  second  occupation  date  between  the 
late  13th  century  and  early  16th  century. 

Room  6.  level  1  (fill  above  floor) 

The  fill  above  the  floor  in  the  room  was  collected  as  a 
single  unit  (1  to  40cm  in  depth).  No  artifacts  were  docu¬ 
mented  in  direct  contact  with  the  floor. 

Ceramic  Artifacts 

Thirteen  sherds  were  recovered  from  the  fill  in  Room 
6.  Thev  represented  a  minimum  of  six  vessels,  although 
only  three  vessels  are  represented  by  more  than  one 
sherd.  Three  vessels  are  carbon  painted  bowls  and  three 
are  utility  ware  jars.  The  temper  types  indicate  manu¬ 
facture  from  locally  available  materials.  Although  the 


size  of  the  ceramic  assemblage  is  low,  the  vessels  present 
indicate  manufacture  during  late  P-lII  and  possibly  early 
P-IV  phases  of  the  Anasazi  Period  (ca.  A.D.  1275-1325). 

Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  65  lithics  was  recovered  from  the  fill  in 
Room  6.  Debitage  (69.2%),  small  angular  debris  ( 12.3%) 
and  large  angular  debris  (12.3%)  accounted  for  the  larg¬ 
est  portion  of  the  assemblage.  Additional  artifacts  in¬ 
cluded  two  cores,  one  chopper  and  one  mano  fragment. 

1.  Material  Selection 

Lithic  artifacts  were  manufactured  from  chert (38.5%: 

1  taxons);  basalt  (38.5%,  5  taxons),  chalcedony  (18.5%, 

2  taxons),  jasperoid  (2  artifacts)  and  metarhvolite  il  ar¬ 
tifact).  All  materials  are  locally  available  in  the  studv 
area. 
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2.  Manufacture 

At  least  three  material  taxons  (1051.  3700,  1215)  are 
represented  by  sufficient  amounts  of  conical  and  non- 
conical  debris  to  suggest  primarv  artifact  manufacturing 
activities.  Larger  by-products  of  manufacture,  two 
cores  and  nine  pieces  of  large  angular  debris,  were  re¬ 
covered  as  well.  The  majority  of  these  anifacts  were  pro¬ 
duced  through  freehand  percussion  detachment  of  debi- 
tage.  One  bipolar  flake  was  noted  indicating  a  different 
technique  of  reduction. 

3.  Tool  Use 

Only  two  artifacts  were  indicative  of  tool  use.  One 
piece  of  conical  debitage  exhibited  utilization  in  the 
form  of  unidirectional  rounding.  A  single  mano  fragment 
may  be  indicative  of  milling  activities. 

Bone  Anifacts 

No  bone  artifacts  were  recovered  from  the  fill  in 
Room  6. 

Faunal  Materials 

Two  individuals  are  indicated  in  the  four  bone  frag¬ 
ments  recovered  from  the  fill  of  Room  6.  These  included 
a  black  tailed  jackrabbit  (tibia  and  calcaneum)  and  a 
frog/toad/tree  toad  (tibia  and  fibula  fragments). 


Grid  E6.  level  0  (grid  possiblv  associated  with  Room  6| 

A  3m  x  3m  area  outside  Room  6  was  excavated  in  an 
attempt  to  locate  the  exterior  occupation  surfaces.  The 
only  materials  recovered  during  the  course  of  this  test¬ 
ing  came  from  the  surface  of  grid  unit  E6. 

Ceramic  Artifacts 

Five  sherds  were  recovered  from  portions  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  E6.  Three  were  from  a  carbon  polvchrome  olla 
and  two  from  a  polished  corrugated  P-IV  jar.  These  cer¬ 
amics  provide  no  clear  association  with  the  prehistoric 
occupation  leither  Rooms  6  or  7)  or  with  the  historic 
occupation  (Room  5). 

Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  four  lithics  was  recovered  from  grid  E6. 
Three  were  debitage  and  one  was  a  piece  of  smai  angular 
debris.  Three  different  material  taxons  are  represented: 
basalt  (3700),  and  chert  (1051  and  1090).  Only  two  arti¬ 
facts  exhibited  cortical  surfaces,  and  none  had  been  uti¬ 
lized. 

Room  7,  level  11  (fill  above  first  floor) 

Two  floors  were  defined  in  Room  7,  representing  two 
distinct  occupations  of  the  room.  The  first,  or  lower 
floor,  was  situated  95cm  to  100cm  below  surface,  and 
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LA  9138  PREHISTORIC  COMPONENT-CERAMIC  TYPE  AND  TEMPER  VARIABILITY 
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was  covered  with  a  30cm  thick  layer  of  fill.  This  till 
layer  was  designated  as  level  11.  No  artifacts  were  re¬ 
covered  in  direct  contact  with  the  first  floor. 

Ceramic  Artifacts 

Twelve  sherds  from  a  minimum  of  five  different  ves¬ 
sels  were  recovered  from  the  fill  above  the  first  floor. 
Two  painted  ware  vessels,  one  Santa  Fe  B/W  bowl  and 
one  glaze  redware  bowl,  were  represented  by  a  single 
sherd  each.  Evidence  of  three  utility  ware  jars,  one  P-III 
Smeared  Indented  (7  sherds!,  and  one  P-1V  Plain  utility 
1 2  sherds)  and  one  P-IV  Blind  Indented  were  recovered. 
The  ceramics  present  were  manufactured  during  late 
P-III  to  eariv  P-IV  phases  of  the  Anasazi  Period  (between 
A.D.  1275-1400?). 

Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  310  lithics  was  recovered  from  the  fill 
above  the  first  floor.  The  majority  of  these  was  debi- 
tage  176.4%)  and  small  angular  debris  (22.3%).  Addition¬ 
al  lithics  included  one  core  and  three  pieces  of  large 
angular  debris. 

1.  Material  Selection 

A  total  of  seven  different  material  taxons  was  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  assemblage.  The  vast  majority  (73.5%) 
were  manufactured  from  four  different  basalt  taxons. 
Additional  materials  included  chalcedony  (25.3%,  2 


taxons)  and  chert  '0.3%,  1  taxon).  All  materials  repre¬ 
sented  are  available  within  the  studv  area,  and  the  major¬ 
ity  are  available  within  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sue 
location. 

2.  Manufacture 

The  amount  of  cortical  and  noncortical  debitage  and 
small  angular  debris  for  a  minimum  of  three  material 
taxons  is  sufficient  to  suggest  primary  decortication  ac¬ 
tivities.  These  include  basalts  (3050  and  3700)  and  chal¬ 
cedony  11215).  Larger  by-products  of  manufacture, 
either  cores  or  large  angular  debris,  occur  for  both  of  the 
above  basalt  taxons  as  well.  The  majority  of  lithic  arti¬ 
facts  were  produced  through  freehand  percussion  de¬ 
tachment  of  debitage.  A  single  bipolar  flake  was  recov¬ 
ered  which  indicates  a  different  reduction  technique 
from  the  rest  of  the  assemblage. 

3.  Tool  Use 

Only  three  pieces  of  debitage  (four  edges)  had  been 
used  as  tools.  This  represents  only  0.3%  utilization  for 
the  assemblage  as  a  whole. 

Room  7,  levels  1-10  (fill  above  second  floor) 

A  second,  upper  floor  was  defined  at  a  depth  of  70cm 
to  75cm  below  the  surface.  The  fill  above  this  occupa¬ 
tion  was  excavated  in  overlapping  natural  and  arbitrary 
units  which  have  been  described  previously.  Levels  6  and 


TABLE  9.2 

LA  9138  PREHISTORIC  COMPONENT-LITH1C  ARTIFACT  CLASSES 


MATERIAL  TAXONS 


ROOM  6,  LEVEL  1 


Chalcedony 
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31  $ 


Room  Totals 
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LITHIC  .ARTIFACT  CLASSES 


MATERLAL  TAXONS 


ROOM  7,  LEVELS  l— 10 

Basalt:  3701 

3700 
3030 
3050 

Chert:  1050 

1051 

1090 

Chalcedony:  1053 

1091 
1215 
1214 

Room  Totals 


ROOM  7,  LEVEL  11 

Basalt:  3701  2  1  - 

3700  36  12  2 

3030  3  6  - 

3050  140  24  1  1 

Chert:  1051  1  - 

Chalcedony:  1214  1  —  —  —  - 

1215  54  26  - 

Room  Totals  237  69  0  1  3 


BURIAL 

Obsidian:  3530  1—  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  1 

Chalcedony:  1213  1—  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  1 

Burial  Totals  20  00  00  00  0002 


10  (65cm  to  75cm  and  55cm  to  70cm,  respectively)  di-  estimates  for  the  time  of  manufacture  for  ceramics  re- 

rectly  overlay  the  floor.  Neither  lithics  nor  ceramics  covered  from  Room  6. 

were  recovered  from  either  level. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

Ceramic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  29  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered  from  the 
Seventeen  ceramic  fragments  from  a  minimum  of  fill  above  the  second  floor.  The  majority  were  debitage 

nine  vessels  were  recovered  from  the  fill  above  the  sec-  (79.3%)  and  small  angular  debris  (17.2%)  ;  only  one  piece 

ond  floor  in  Room  7.  Both  painted  and  utility  wares  of  large  angular  debris  was  collected.  Four  taxons  of  ba- 

were  represented.  The  prehistoric  painted  wares  included  salt  were  represented  and  made  up  58.6%  of  the  assemb- 

one  Santa  Fe  B/W  bowl  (1  sherd),  one  untyped  carbon-  lage,  followed  by  chert  (27.6%,  3  taxons)  and  chalce- 

on-white  biscuit-like  bowl  (1  sherd),  one  Puaray  G-P  dony  (13.8%,  4  taxons).  .All  taxons  represented  are  avail- 

bowl  (6  sherds)  and  one  glaze-on-white  bowl  (1  sherd).  able  within  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  site  location. 

P-III  utility  wares  included  a  Smeared  Indented  jar  (2  The  frequencies  of  cortical  and  noncortical  debris  for  at 

sherds),  two  Blind  Indented  jars  (1  sherd  and  2  sherds  least  one  basalt  taxon  (3700)  suggest  by-products  of 

each).  P-IV  utility  wares  consisted  of  one  Blind  Indented  limited  manufacturing  activities  in  the  assemblage.  .All  of 

jar  (2  sherds)  and  one  Diagonal  Smeared  Indented  jar  (1  the  lithics  were  manufactured  through  a  freehand  per- 

sherd).  The  dates  in  manufacture  for  these  ceramics  cussion  detachment  of  debitage  technique.  Three  edges 

range  from  late  P-III  to  intermediate  P-IV,  and  postdate  from  one  artifact  and  one  edge  from  another  exhibited 
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use.  The  three  edges  from  the  same  artifact  were  straight 
in  outline  shape  and  exhibited  unidirectional  rounding. 
The  other  edge  was  concave  in  outline  shape  and  exhibi¬ 
ted  both  perpendicular  step  fracture  and  unidirecuonai 
rounding. 

Bone  Artifacts 

No  bone  artifacts  were  recovered  from  the  fill  above 
the  second  floor. 

Faunal  -Materials 

A  single  skull  fragment  from  a  fish  was  recovered 
from  level  4  in  Room  7  ( 1  to  65cm). 

Burial 

Little  ardfactuai  debris,  two  pieces  of  debitage  and 
four  sherds,  was  monitored  in  associadon  with  the  bur¬ 
ial.  One  piece  of  debitage  had  been  manufactured  from 
chalcedony  11215)  and  one  from  obsidian  (3530); 
neither  exhibited  use.  Three  of  the  four  sherds  were 
pieces  of  a  Santa  Fe  B/W  bowl;  the  other  sherd  was  a 
Large  fragment  of  a  Cieneguilla  G/Y  bowl.  Because  of 
the  context  of  the  Cieneguilla  sherd,  it  is  probable  that 
the  burial  was  associated  with  either  P-IV  occupation 
of  Room  7.  It  is  possible  that  the  other  ceramics  may 
have  been  remnants  of  a  trash  area  for  an  earlier  P-III 
occupauon. 

HISTORIC  OCCUPATION 

The  Historic  Period  occupation  of  LA  9138  consisted 
of  seven  structures,  several  trash  scatters  and  possibly 
an  extensive  wall  network  which  encloses  the  entire  site 
location.  Based  upon  the  types  of  ceramic  vessels  pre¬ 
sent,  all  of  the  structures  appear  to  date  to  the  Spanish 
Colonial  Phase  between  A.D.  1750  and  1800.  .Although 
the  contemporaneity  of  the  structures  cannot  be  clearly 
established,  at  least  two  18th  century  occupations  are  in¬ 
dicated  in  Proveniences  1  and  2  (Rooms  1-4). 

PROVENIENCE  1 

At  least  two  occupations  are  indicated  in  Provenience 
1 .  both  of  which  can  be  dated  ceramically  to  the  middle 
or  late  18th  century.  The  first  occupation  of  the  prove¬ 
nience  is  represented  by  the  construction  and  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Room  1  as  a  habitation  structure.  The  room  was 
then  abandoned  and  reused  as  a  corral  during  the  second 
occupation.  There  is  evidence  for  a  similar  reuse  of 
Rooms  3  and  4  in  Provenience  2,  10  meters  to  the 

southeast  of  Room  1.  It  is  probable  that  the  occupation 
of  Room  2  (Provenience  1),  which  lacks  evidence  of  use 
as  a  corral,  is  either  contemporaneous  with  the  reuse  of 
Rooms  1.3  and  4  or  postdates  the  reoccupation  of 
these  rooms. 

Method  of  Excavation 

A  grid  system  of  2.0m  x  2.0m  squares  was  placed 
over  Proveniences  1  and  2,  which  measured  22  meters 
north-south  by  24  meters  east-west.  The  base  line  ran 
35  degrees  east  of  true  north  or  parallel  to  the  long  axis 
of  the  structures,  and  was  one  meter  west  of  the  struc¬ 
tures.  The  structures  were  excavated  in  grids  and  arbitrary 
levels  which  encompassed  natural  strata,  but  all  soil 
samples  were  taken  from  natural  strata.  In  the  laboratory 
all  cultural  material  recovered  from  the  room  interiors 
was  identified  by  room  and  level,  rather  than  by  grids 
within  rooms.  Surface  collections  were  made  and  includ¬ 


ed  in  level  1  materials.  Exterior  grids  excavated  in  Pro¬ 
venience  1  included:  D6,  E4.  FI ,  F3.  F4.  F6,  G3.  and  G4. 

Architecture 

Orientation  of  Structure: 

The  long  axis  of  the  two  room  structure  was  35 
degrees  east  of  true  north.  The  slope  of  the  land  was 
easterly. 

Dimensions  of  Roomblock:  7.09m  x  3.50m  1 24. S 2 
square  meters). 

Description  of  Rooms: 

Room  1: 

Shape:  Rectangular  surface  structure. 

Orientation:  The  long  axis  is  35  degrees  east  of  true  north. 

Condition:  Room  1  did  not  appear  to  have  been  van¬ 
dalized.  Shrubs  and  grasses  had  grown  over  the  rubble 
mound  and  wall  fail  was  set  into  the  ground. 

Interior  Room  Dimensions: 


Length 

Width 

Height 

North 

2.64m 

.35m 

.60m 

South 

2.60m 

.40m 

.70m 

East 

4.60m 

.40m 

.53m 

West 

4.50m 

.50m 

.37m 

Walls:  .All  four  walls  were  similar  in  construction. 

Type  of  Elements:  Local  basalt  slabs  and  clasts. 

Size  of  Elements:  Elements  ranged  in  size  from  15cm 
x  8cm  to  35cm  x  35cm.  The  smaller  elements  were  few 
in  number  and  were  randomly  scattered  throughout  the 
wall. 

Placement  and  Construction  of  Elements:  The  wail 
elements  were  overlapping  and  laid  horizontally  with  the 
long  axes  of  the  stone  corresponding  to  the  long  axes  of 
the  walls.  Adobe  mortar  was  used. 

Shaping  of  Elements:  Unmodified. 

Wall  Facing:  Facing  was  accomplished  through  place¬ 
ment  of  elements  with  flat  surfaces  to  the  interior  of  the 
room. 

Courses:  To  accommodate  varying  element  sizes  the 
wall  ranged  from  one  to  two  elements  wide.  Vertical 
courses  were  not  even,  but  were  also  laid  to  accommodate 
varying  element  size  and  shape  into  a  structurally  sound 
wall. 

Chinking:  Chinking  consisted  of  river  worn  pebbles 
and  small  cobbles. 

Corners:  All  four  corners  were  interlocking. 

Plaster:  The  interior  walls  were  plastered  with  a  2cm 
to  3cm  thick  iaver  of  adobe  tempered  with  small  pebbles. 
Exterior  walls  were  not  plastered. 

Entrances:  In  a  57cm  wide  area  of  the  east  wail,  several 
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elements  were  lying  at  various  angles  with  their  long  axes 
perpendicular  to  the  long  axis  of  the  wall,  suggesting  a 
probable  entrance  filled  with  wail  fall.  A  large,  horizon¬ 
tally  laid  basalt  clast  underlaid  two  layers  of  these  stones. 
The  sill  of  this  possible  entrance  was  situated  35cm  above 
floor  level. 

Floors:  The  floor  was  well  defined,  hard  packed  adobe. 
1.0cm  to  1.5cm  thick.  The  floor  sloped  slightly  from 
east  to  west.  The  western  portion  of  the  floor  was  exca¬ 
vated  into  the  slope  of  the  ground  surface. 

Roofing:  No  evidence  of  roofing  was  recovered. 

Interior  Features: 

Hearth:  A  slab  and  adobe  lined  hearth  was  situated  at 
floor  level  in  the  northeast  comer.  A  large  basalt  slab 
was  set  vertically  against  the  east  wall.  A  Large  adobe  brick 
was  set  vertically  against  the  north  wall.  The  south  edge 
of  the  hearth  was  a  14cm  thick  slab  set  vertically  and 
abutting  the  east  wall.  Interior  dimensions  were  56cm  x 
45cm,  with  a  height  of  25cm.  No  cultural  material  was 
associated  with  this  feature. 

Burned  Areas:  Two  burned  areas  were  found  in  the 
southeast  and  southwest  comers  in  the  fill  20cm  above 
the  floor.  The  area  in  the  southeast  comer  was  40cm  x 
40cm,  and  the  one  in  the  southwest  comer  was  60cm  x 
50cm.  No  firecracked  rocks  or  artifacts  were  associated 
with  these  features.  However,  there  were  several  burned 
pinvon  nuts  found  in  the  southwest  comer. 

Room  Fill:  The  room  fill  was  composed  of  a  top  layer  of 
sandy  loam  (level  1),  which  was  underlain  by  a  layer  of 
organic  rust  colored  fill  or  decomposed  manure  (level  2). 
This  second  stratum,  which  averaged  10cm  in  thickness, 
was  situated  between  20cm  and  30cm  above  the  floor. 
Two  burned  areas  were  found  in  this  layer.  Small  pieces 
of  wood  were  found  in  level  1  and  level  2.  The  second 
stratum  indicates  a  later  occupation  with  the  reuse  of 
Room  1  as  a  corral.  This  may  be  contemporary  with  the 
construction  of  Room  2.  The  third  layer  (level  3)  was  a 
coarse  sand  and  gravel  fill  which  extended  to  1.0cm  to 
1.5cm  above  the  floor.  A  thin  layer  of  fine  sand  rested 
on  the  adobe  floor  (level  4).  Levels  3  and  4  appear  to 
represent  a  Spanish  Colonial  occupation.  Excavations 
along  the  wall  areas  exposed  patches  of  adobe  mortar  at 
all  levels.  Sherds,  lithics.  bone  and  charcoal  were  found 
throughout  the  fill. 

Rubble:  A  total  of  7.82  cubic  meters  of  interior  and  ex¬ 
terior  rubble  were  recorded  for  Room  1.  The  total 
volume  of  the  existing  walls  was  4.69  cubic  meters.  By 
calculating  the  volume  on  the  existing  wall  height  and 
volume  of  the  rubble,  it  was  possible  to  estimate  that 
the  original  wail  height  of  this  room  was  no  more  than 
2.02m  above  tne  floor  level.  This  structure  represents 
a  one  story  masonry  building. 

Exterior  Fill:  Along  the  west,  south  and  one  meter  of 
the  east  walls,  the  fill  was  composed  of  coarse  sand  mixed 
with  pebbles  and  river  worn  cobbles  to  a  depth  of  at 
least  one  meter.  Along  four  meters  of  the  east  wail,  the 
fill  was  sandy  loam.  Cultural  material  included  bone, 
lithics  and  sherds.  This  material  was  collected  by  grid  in 
a  single  level  (level  1,  0  to  80cm). 

Exterior  Features: 

Occupation  Level:  The  original  occupation  surface  at 


a  depth  of  53cm  below  the  top  of  the  east  wail  was 
uncovered  outside  the  east  wall  of  Room  1.  There  was  a 
piece  of  wood  and  a  proliferation  of  sherds,  lithics  and 
bone  found  on  this  packed  surface.  These  artifacts  were 
collected  as  a  single  unit  i  level  1).  The  occupation  surface 
was  not  located  elsewhere. 


Room  2: 

Shape:  “D”  shaped  surface  structure  abutting  Room  1. 

Orientation:  Not  possible  to  define  due  to  shape. 

Condition:  Room  2  did  not  appear  to  have  been  van¬ 
dalized. 


Interior  Room 

Dimensions: 

Length 

Width 

Height 

North 

2.00m 

,55m 

.70m 

South 

1.80m 

.35m 

.60m 

East 

1.19m 

.45m 

.50  to 
.60m 

West 

1.30m 

.42m 

.65m 

Walls:  The  east,  west  and  north  walls  were  similar  in  con¬ 
struction.  The  south  wail  is  described  as  the  north  wall 
of  Room  1.  Any  differences  are  noted  below. 

Type  of  Elements:  Local  basait  boulders. 

Size  of  Elements:  Elements  were  more  rounded  or 
boulder  shaped,  ranging  in  size  from  35cm  x  20cm  to 
50cm  x  25cm.  Very  few  clasts  or  slabs  were  present. 

Placement  and  Construction  of  Elements:  The  wail 
elements  were  overlapping  and  horizontally  stacked. 
Some  of  the  elements  were  globular  in  shape  and  set 
at  varying  angles.  The  elements  were  laid  without  adobe 
mortar. 

Shaping  of  Elements:  Unmodified. 

Wall  Facing:  Wails  were  not  faced. 

Courses:  The  walls  were  between  one  and  two  ele¬ 
ments  wide;  placement  was  not  patterned. 

Chinking:  No  chinking  was  present. 

Corners:  The  northeast  and  northwest  corners  were 
round  and  interlocking  while  the  southeast  and  southwest 
comers  were  abutted  to  the  north  wall  of  Room  l. 

Plaster:  No  plaster  was  present. 

Entrance:  No  evidence  for  an  entry  wav  was  recovered. 

Floors:  The  floor  was  a  poorly  defined,  hard-packed  dirt 
surface  exhibiting  an  ash  patina  over  one-half  of  the 
room.  In  the  southwest  and  northeast  comers  the  floor 
was  hard  and  burned.  The  floor  was  slightly  sloping  and 
10cm  lower  than  in  Room  1. 

Roofing:  No  evidence  of  roofing  was  recovered. 

Interior  Features:  No  interior  features  were  present. 

Room  Fill:  The  fill  was  shallow,  ranging  from  20cm  to 
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50cm  of  brown  loamy  soil.  Below  this  was  a  thin  char¬ 
coal  lens.  2cm  to  3cm  thick.  Right  sherds  from  a  single 
vessel  were  found  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  room. 
Other  cultural  material  recovered  from  this  room  included 
bone,  lithics,  a  shotgun  shell  and  additional  ceramics. 
The  cultural  materia!  above  the  floor  was  collected  as  a 
single  unit  (level  1).  A  test  pit  was  excavated  below  floor 
level  and  artifacts  recovered  from  this  test  were  collected 
as  level  2. 

Rubble:  A  total  of  .73  cubic  meters  of  interior  and 
exterior  rubble  was  measured  from  Room  2.  This  does 
not  represent  a  significant  increase  in  height  of  the 
existing  walls. 

Kxterior  Fill:  Kxterior  fill  consisted  of  mixed  sand  and 
pebbles  similar  to  fill  in  1)6  and  1)8  and  was  collected 
by  grid  as  a  single  unit  (level  1). 

Kxterior  Features:  Due  to  the  poorly  defined  floor,  the 
association  of  this  room  to  the  exterior  occupation  sur¬ 
face  of  Room  1  is  unknown. 

Artifact ual  Assemblages 

Artifailu.il  materials  were  recovered  from  all  four 
levels  in  Room  I,  two  levels  in  Room  2  and  eight  grid 
units  outside  the  rooms. 


I.ithics,  ceramics,  bone,  floral  and  metal  materials 
were  recovered  from  the  surface  and  upper  20cm  to 
50cm  of  fill  in  Room  I  (level  1). 

Ceramic  Artifacts 

Thirty-seven  sherds  from  a  minimum  of  six  vessels 
were  recovered  from  level  I  in  Room  1.  These  represent¬ 
ed  72.5%  of  the  total  number  of  sherds  recovered  from 
the  room  as  a  whole.  I  he  vessels  included  one  Ogapoge 
Polychrome  bowl  (7  sherds),  one  Puname  Polychrome 
olla  with  a  red  matte  surface  (12  sherds),  one  Puname 
red-on -white  olla  (4  sherds),  one  Plain  Black  Polished 
olla  (1  sherd),  one  Plain  Red  Polished  hemispherical 
bowl  l-l  sherds),  and  one  utility  ware  jar  ll)  sherds). 
With  the  exception  of  the  utility  ware  jar,  the  tempering 
materials  of  all  the  vessels  suggest  local  manufacture 
during  the  middle  to  late  I  8th  century. 

I  .it  hit  Artifacts 

A  total  of  17  lit  hie  artifacts  was  recovered  from  the 
upper  level  of  Room  I.  Twelve  were  pieces  ol  debitage; 
three  were  cores,  and  two  were  pieces  ol  small  angular 
debris.  I.leven  artilaits  were  ni.oiul a,  I ured  Irom  thaler- 
done  I  XU'",  2  taxons  1 ;  one  was  mu  nut  at  1  uretl  from  obsi 
than,  anti  the  one  was  munu;  i,  turctl  Irom  i|U,ut/ilc. 
two  t  d  the  t  ores  anti  10  pits  t  s  o|  tie  bit  age-  writ'  munu 
I  at  I  uretl  1  rum  a  single  t  halt  et tons  I  a  soil  i  I  0 )  i  and  max 
icprescnt  h\  protlut  Is  ol  primurv  muutdut  tilling  uttivi 
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ties.  The  majority  of  debitage  appears  to  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  through  a  freehand  detachment  technique,  al¬ 
though  tsvo  of  the  cores  exhibited  evidence  of  bipolar 
reduction.  None  of  the  artifacts  had  been  used  as  tools. 

Bone  Artifacts 

No  bone  artifacts  were  recovered  from  Room  1.  level 


Faunal  Materials 

Twelve  bone  fragments  representing  as  manv  ia  eight 
individuals  were  recovered.  These  included  an  Artiodac- 
tvla  individual,  a  large  mammal,  a  medium-large  mam¬ 
mal,  a  mammal,  a  iarge  duck,  a  cottontail  rabbit,  a  wood 
rat  and  a  pocket  mouse.  Tong  bone,  nb  and  skujJ  :rng- 
ments  were  recovered. 


Historic  Artifacts 


Floral  Materials 


Four  iron  fragments  of  unknown  purpose  and  age 
were  recovered  from  the  upper  fill  in  Room  1. 


Remains  of  10  roasted  pmyon  nut  sneils 
ered. 


were  recov 


TABLE  9.3 

LA  9138  PROVENIENCE  1 -CERAMIC  TYPE  AND  TEMPER  VARIABILITY 


CERAMIC  TYPE  FORM 

Room  I,  level  1 

Ogapoge  Polychrome  bowl 

Puname  Polychrome  olla 

Puname  “red/white”  olla 

Redware  I  polished)  hemis.  bowl 

Blackware  I  polished)  olla 

Plainware  i  poi.  interior  I  jar 


-  5  . 

>5.  >E 


Room  1.  level  2 

Puname  Polychrome 
Puname  “red/white" 

Room  1,  levels  3,4 
Blackware  (polished) 


Total— Room  1 


5  29 


9  »  51 


Room  2.  level  1 

Puname  “red/white” 
Plainware  (red  scored) 


11  11 


Room  2,  level  2 

Puname  Polychrome 
Unid.  glaze-polychrome 


Total— Room  2 


0  0  0  19 


11  31 


Grids 

Ogapoge  Polychrome 
Carbon  Poivchrome 
Puname  Poivchrome 

Red /buff 
Red/white 
Redware  '  polished) 
Blackware  ipolishedl 

3lainware  ! pink; white) 
Plainware  /polished) 
Plainware  i  unpolished) 
Plainware  i  undifferentiated) 


Total— Grids 


31  63  So 
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Room  1,  level  2 

Level  2  consisted  of  a  10cm  layer  of  organic  rust-col¬ 
ored  fill,  which  appeared  to  be  decomposed  manure,  and 
leads  to  an  interpretation  that  Room  1  was  reused  as  a 
corral.  Similar  levels  were  recovered  from  Rooms  3  and 
4  in  Provenience  2.  Few  artifacts  were  recovered  from 
this  level. 

Ceramic  Artifacts 

Fourteen  sherds  from  a  minimum  of  three  different 
vessels  were  recovered  from  this  level.  One  was  a  Puname 
Polychrome  oila  (8  sherds);  another  was  a  Puname  red- 
on-white  oila  15  sherds);  and  the  third  was  a  prehistoric 
glaze  redware  bowl  (1  sherd).  Sherds  from  the  Puname 
vessel  may  represent  two  of  the  same  pots  found  in  level 
1. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

Three  pieces  of  debitage,  each  manufactured  from  a 
different  material  taxon,  were  recovered  from  level  2. 
Two  edges  from  one  of  the  flakes  exhibited  use. 

Bone  Artifacts 

No  bone  artifacts  were  recovered  from  level  2. 

Historic  Artifacts 

No  metal  or  glass  items  were  recovered  from  level 

o 

Faunal  Materials 

One  axis  fragment  from  an  Artiodactvla  individual 
was  recovered. 

Room  1,  levels  3,  4 

Levels  3  and  4  directly  overlay  the  adobe  floor  in 
Room  1.  These  were  thin  strata  totaling  1.0cm  to  1.5cm 
in  depth.  Although  no  materials  were  documented  in 
direct  contact  with  the  floor,  materials  recovered  from 
these  two  strata  should  be  associated  with  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  room. 

Ceramic  Artifacts 

A  single  sherd  from  a  Plain  Black  polished  bowl  was 
recovered  from  the  fill  which  directly  overlay  the  floor. 
It  was  tempered  with  pumice  which  suggests  local  manu¬ 
facture.  No  other  fragments  from  this  bowi  were  recov¬ 
ered  from  the  other  levels  in  the  room,  although  sherds 
recovered  from  grids  FI  and  F3  may  be  portions  of  the 
same  vessel. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  37  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered  from  the 
fill  which  directly  overlay  the  floor.  Debitage  represent¬ 
ed  78.9%  of  the  total  assemblage.  Other  artifacts  in¬ 
cluded  Five  pieces  of  small  angular  debris  (13.1%),  one 
core,  one  chopper  and  one  piece  of  large  angular  debris. 

1.  Material  Selection 

Lithic  artifacts  were  predominantly  manufactured 
from  chalcedony  (47.4%,  5  taxons),  chert  (31.6%,  3 
taxons),  and  obsidian  (15.8%,  2  taxons).  In  addition,  a 


single  piece  of  basalt  and  a  single  piece  of  stiicified  wood 
were  recovered.  The  majontv  of  these  materials  are  lo¬ 
cally  available  in  the  studv  area. 

2.  Manufacture 

.Although  the  frequencies  of  debitage  ana  small 
angular  debris  which  exhibit  cortical  surfaces  are  high, 
the  total  number  of  artifacts  is  too  low  to  be  indicative 
of  routine  primary  reduction  ativines.  Two  larger  bv- 
products  of  manufacture,  one  core  ( 1053)  and  one  piece 
of  large  angular  debns  (1230),  however,  were  present. 

3.  Tool  Use 

One  chopper  was  recovered  which  exmbitea  utili¬ 
zation  on  two  edges.  One  edge  had  been  battered  and 
the  other  exhibited  nonbattering  use.  Seven  pieces  of 
debitage  had  been  utilized.  Three  were  chalcedony  1 4 
edges),  three  were  obsidian  (4  edgesl,  and  one  was  chert 
11  edge).  The  utilized  debitage  reflected  a  diversity  in 
edge  outline  shape  and  character  of  utilization.  .Ail  but 
one  edge  exhibited  perpendicular  step  fracture. 

Bone  Artifacts 

One  piece  of  bone  was  selected  for  utilization,  it 
was  a  Class  4  tool  with  a  highly  polished  outer  surface 
which  is  bordered  by  green  breaks.  The  function  of  this 
type  of  tool  is  presently  unknown. 

Historic  Artifacts 

No  metal  or  glass  artifacts  were  recovered  from  either 
levels  3  or  4. 

Faunal  Material 

Two  pieces  of  bone,  one  rib  fragment  from  a  medi¬ 
um-large  mammal  and  one  skull  fragment  from  a  large 
mammal,  were  recovered  from  level  3.  Twenty -three 
bones  were  collected  from  level  4.  These  included  long 
bone,  rib.  vertebrae  and  skull  fragments  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  individuals:  Ovis  spp ./Capra  spp.,  Artiodactyla,  med¬ 
ium-large  mammal,  large  mammal,  cottontail  rabbit  and 
a  woo  drat. 

Room  2,  level  1 

The  20cm  to  50cm  fill  above  the  floor  in  Room  2  was 
collected  as  a  single  unit.  Fragments  of  a  single  vessel 
were  recovered  from  the  floor  i.t  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  room.  Additional  ceramic,  lithic,  bone  and  metal  ma¬ 
terials  were  recovered  from  the  fill  above  the  floor. 

Ceramic  Artifacts 

Eighteen  sherds  from  two  different  vessels  were  re¬ 
covered  from  the  fill  in  Room  2.  One  vessel,  a  small, 
heavily  scored  utility  jar,  was  recovered  in  direct  contact 
with  the  floor.  The  other  vessel,  a  Puname  red-on-whue 
oila.  represented  by  seven  sherds,  was  found  in  the  fill 
above  the  floor.  Both  vessels  were  tempered  with  crvstai- 
ine  basalt  and  crushed  sherd,  and  indicate  local  manufac¬ 
ture. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

Only  two  pieces  of  debitage  were  recovered  from 
the  upper  fill  in  Room  2.  One  was  manufactured 
from  basalt  and  the  other  from  chalcedonv.  Neither 
piece  exhibited  evidence  of  use. 
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Bone  Artifacts 

One  utilized  fish  nb.  the  onlv  Class  lb  tool  recovered 
from  LA  9138,  was  collected  from  the  upper  till  in 
Room  2.  The  tip  of  the  implement  was  rounded;  polish 
and  striations  extended  down  its  shaft  and  may  indicate 
use  as  a  needle.  .Although  the  tool  does  not  have  an  eve, 
the  proximal  end  of  the  rib.  with  its  articular  surface, 
provides  a  natural  hook.  It  is  possible  that  the  fish  rib 
was  selected  for  use  because  of  its  edge  morphology. 
Falk  1 1969:40)  has  identified  a  fish  rib  with  similar  wear 
patterns,  lacking  an  eye,  as  a  bone  needle  on  the  "Two 
House  Site"  in  the  Central  Plains. 


Historic  Artifacts 

One  shotgun  shed,  current  L'.S.  boxes  primer,  wrucn 
postdates  1920  in  manufacture  Barnes  1972),  was  re¬ 
covered  from  tr.e  upper  fiii  ;n  Room  2. 

Faunai  .Materials 

Five  bones,  ail  nb  fragments,  were  recovered  from  the 
upper  fill  in  Room  2.  Four  different  individuals  were  re¬ 
presented:  one  .Arriodactyla:  one  medium-large  mammal: 
one  large  mammal,  and  one  fish. 


TABLE  9.4 

LA  9138  PROVENIENCE  1-LITHIC  ARTIFACT  CLASSES 


MATERLVL  TAXONS 


ROOM  1.  LEVEL  l 

Obsidian: 

3320 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Chalcedony: 

1053 

7 

_ 

_ 

3 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

11 

1215 

O 

1 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

Quartzite.  Jasp.: 

4000 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Room  Totals: 

10 

2 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

ROOM  1.  LEVEL  2 

Basalt: 

3701 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Chert: 

1051 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Chalcedony: 

1213 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Room  Totals: 

ROOM  1.  LEVELS  3,  4 

n 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Obsidian 

3520 

4 

_ 

_ 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

3325 

1 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Basalt: 

3030 

I 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i 

Chert : 

1050 

6 

3 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

_ 

_ 

0 

1051 

1 

- 

— 

- 

- 

l 

- 

- 

— 

— 

- 

■  > 

1090 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Chaicedonv: 

1052 

l 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

1 

1053 

8 

1 

- 

— 

1 

— 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

10 

1091 

3 

- 

- 

1 

- 

— 

— 

- 

— 

- 

- 

1 

1230 

1 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— 

- 

_ 

; 

1340 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

■> 

Silicified  Wood: 

1113 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Room  Totals: 

29 

3 

0 

i 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

37 
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TABLE  9.4  Icon't) 

LITHIC  ARTIFACT  CLASSES 


■■A 


material  taxons 


2S  2S  - 


ROOM  2,  LEVEL  1 

Chalcedony:  1215  1  —  -  —  —  — 

Room  Totaij:  1  0  0  0  0  0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


I 


PROVENIENCE  l 
EXTERIOR  GRIDS 


Basalt: 

3701 

4 

— 

_ 

— 

3700 

1 

— 

— 

_ 

3030 

1 

— 

— 

— 

3050 

1 

— 

- 

- 

Chert: 

1051 

O 

1090 

— 

1 

- 

- 

Chalcedony: 

1053 

1 

1214 

— 

1 

_ 

_ 

1215 

5 

2 

— 

— 

1340 

1 

1 

- 

- 

Quartzite,  J  asp.: 

1501 

3 

- 

— 

_ 

3 


Provenience  Total*: 


IS  6 


0  0 


3  0  0  0 


0  0  0 


Room  2,  level  2 

A  test  pit  was  excavated  below  the  floor  in  Room  2. 
This  test  yielded  13  sherds  from  two  vessels.  One  was  a 
Puname  Polychrome  olla  with  red  matte  exterior  sur¬ 
face.  It  was  represented  by  twelve  sherds.  An  untyped 
glaze  polychrome  sherd,  possibly  from  a  San  Clemente 
G-P  bowl,  which  would  date  to  the  Late  14th  century, 
was  recovered  as  well.  No  additional  artifacts  were  re¬ 
covered  from  this  subfloor  test. 

Exterior  Grids 

Ceramic  Artifacts 

Surface  collection  and  excavation  within  grid  units 
in  the  vicinity  of  Rooms  1  and  2  resulted  in  the  recovery 
of  203  ceramic  artifacts  from  a  minimum  of  21  vessels. 
Three  vessels  were  represented  by  sherds  recovered  with¬ 
in  Room  1  and  onlv  eight  of  the  vessels  were  represented 
by  five  or  more  sherds.  Vessel  forms  included  ollas  (11), 
jars  IS'  and  a  single  comal  fragment.  One  sherd  which 
could  not  be  identified  as  to  vessel  form  was  recovered 
as  well.  All  of  the  vessels  were  manufactured  during  the 


Spanish  Colonial  phase  of  the  Histone  Period  and  all 
tempering  materials  employed  derived  from  source  areas 
in  the  Cochiti  study  area. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

Twenty-seven  lithic  artifacts  were  recovered  through 
excavation  and  collection  of  grid  units  outside  Room  1 
and  2.  The  majority  of  these  were  pieces  of  debitage 
(20  artifacts),  although  three  pieces  of  small  angular 
two  pieces  of  large  angular  debris  and  a  core  were 
found  as  well.  The  artifacts  were  manufactured  from 
chalcedony  117  artifacts,  6  taxons),  chert  ij  artifacts.  2 
taxons),  basalt  tl  artifact,  1  taxon) ,  quartzite  (1  artifact. 
1  taxon)  and  silicified  wood  M  artifact,  i  taxoni  All 
materials  represented  are  available  within  the  immediate 
vicinitv  of  the  site  location.  The  limited  number  of  items 
recovered  does  not  indicate  that  tool  manufactunng 
activities  were  routinely  performed  outside  the  room 
structures.  Three  pieces  of  chalcedony  debitage  exhibit 
ed  unretouched  edges  characterized  by  wear  patterns 
indicative  of  sawing  utilization. 
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Bone  Artifacts 

No  bone  artifacts  were  recovered  from  the  gnds  in 
Provenience  1. 

Historic  Artifacts 

No  historic  glass  or  metal  items  were  found. 

Faunal  Materials 

Four  skeletal  fragments  were  recovered  through  ex¬ 
cavation  of  exterior  grids  in  Provenience  1 .  These  in¬ 
cluded  a  radius  from  a  domestic  sheep  or  goat  t Ovis  spp. 
or  Capra  spp.),  a  vertebra  and  rib  fragment  from  a  medi¬ 
um  to  large  mammal  and  a  skull  fragment  from  a  large 
mammal. 


PROVENIENCE  2 

Provenience  2  is  a  single  roomblock  comprised  of  two 
rooms.  Rooms  3  and  4.  The  roomblock  was  constructed 
during  the  Spanish  Colonial  phase.  A  possible  reoccupa- 
tion,  'contemporary  with  die  reoccupation  of  Proven¬ 
ience  1,  was  indicated  in  the  room  fill.  This  provenience 
was  located  four  meters  northeast  of  Provenience  1  and 
had  the  same  vegetative  structure  and  physiographic 
setting. 

Method  of  Excavation 

A  single  grid  pattern  of  two  meter  squares  was  placed 
over  Provenience  2  as  in  Provenience  1.  The  method  of 
excavation  was  the  same  as  described  in  Provenience  1. 

Exterior  grids  excavated  in  association  with  Proven¬ 
ience  2  included:  K7,  L7 ,  07,  .V4,  NT  and  P6.  This  pro¬ 
venience  was  excavated  in  arbitrary  levels  that  encom¬ 
passed  four  natural  strata.  .All  soil  samples  were  taken 
from  natural  strata. 

Architecture 

Orientation  of  Structure: 

The  long  axis  of  the  two  room  structure  was  35 
degrees  east  of  true  north.  The  slope  of  the  land  was 
easterly. 

Dimensions  of  Roomblock:  8.30m  x  3.97m  (32.95 
square  meters) 

Description  of  Rooms: 

Although  Rooms  3  and  4  are  discussed  separately 
below,  it  was  constructed  as  a  single  structure  with  a 
later  added  east-west  dividing  wail.  A  number  of  simi¬ 
larities  are  noted  in  the  descriptions  of  each  room. 

Room  3: 

Shape:  P.ectangular  surface  structure. 

Orientation:  The  long  axis  was  35  degrees  east  of  true 
north. 

Condition:  Room  3  was  intact  and  did  not  appear  to 
have  been  vandalized. 

Interior  Room  Dimensions: 


Length 

U  idth 

Height 

North 

3 .  J  "  m 

J7m  to 
42m 

60m 

Soutn 

3.77-.. 

50rn  to 
.3  7m 

.30m 

East 

5  .Com 

.50m  to 
.  63m 

■  30m 

West 

4.84m 

.37m  to 
.(33m 

.35m 

Wails:  The  east,  west  and  south  wails  were  similar  in  con¬ 
struction.  Thev  are  described  below.  Tne  north  wall  will 
be  discussed  separately. 

Tvpe  of  Elements:  Local  basalt  slabs  and  clasts. 

Size  of  Elements:  Elemencs  ranged  in  size  from  42cm 
x  31cm  to  18cm  x  10cm. 

Placement  and  Construction  of  Elements:  Elements 
were  overiapp-ng  and  laid  horizontally  with  their  long 
axes  correspond..,^  to  the  long  axis  of  the  structure. 
Adobe  mortar  was  used. 

Shaping  of  Elements:  Unmodified. 

Wall  Facing:  Placement  was  such  that  the  interior 
and  exterior  wall  surfaces  were  flat. 

Courses:  The  wall  elements  were  laid  flat  and  irre¬ 
gularly  placed  from  one  to  three  elements  wide. 

Chinking:  The  walls  were  chirked  with  river  worn 
pebbles  and  cobbles. 

Corners:  The  southeast  and  southwest  corners  were 
interlocking.  The  east  and  west  wails  were  abutted  bv 
the  north  room  dividing  wall  forming  the  northeast  and 
northwest  corners  of  Room  3. 

Plaster:  Tne  interior  wails  were  plastered  with  adobe. 
3cm  to  5cm  thick;  there  was  no  exterior  piastertng.  No 
observable  difference  was  noted  between  the  mortar  and 
the  plaster. 

North  Wall:  The  north  wall  of  Room  3  served  as  a 
dividing  wall  between  Room  3  to  the  south  and  Room  4 
to  the  north.  This  wall  was  built  upon  the  floor  and 
abutted  the  east  and  west  wails.  It  appears  to  have 
been  constructed  at  the  same  time  as  the  other  wails. 

Type  of  Elements:  Local  basalt  boulders,  clasts  and 
adobe  bricks. 

Size  of  Elements:  Tne  basalt  elements  ranged  in  size 
from  39cm  x  21cm  to  44cm  x  25cm.  The  adobe  bricks 
ranged  in  size  from  33cm  x  3  2cm  x  7cm  to  35cm  x 
3 lcm  x  8cm. 

Placement  and  Construction  of  Elements:  The  basal 
elements  were  large  unshaped  basalt  ciasts.  These  were 
overlain  by  horizontally  laid  adobe  bricks.  The  wail 
mortar  was  adobe  but  a  different  kind  than  that  used  in 
brick  manufacture.  It  was  lighter  in  color  and  more 
gntty  in  texture. 

Shape  of  Elements:  Tie  basal  elements  were 
unmodified. 

Wall  Facing:  Placement  of  adobe  and  basaat  elements 
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was  such  that  flat  surfaces  faced  both  exterior  and 
intenor  wall  faces. 

Courses:  The  lower  elements  of  basalt  were  two 
courses  high.  These  elements  were  overlain  by  adobe 
bricks  laid  horizontally  four  courses  high. 

Chinking:  No  chinking  was  present. 

Corners:  The  wail  dividing  the  two  rooms  abutted  the 
east  and  west  wails  of  the  roomblock. 

Plaster:  No  piaster  was  evident. 

Entrances:  An  interior  doorway  was  uncovered  in  the 
•.vail  between  Rooms  3  and  4.  The  doorway  was  56cm 
east  of  the  west  wall;  it  was  53cm  wide  and  2.68m  from 
the  east  wall.  The  door  sill  was  21cm  above  the  floor. 
Tne  threshold  was  adobe.  4cm  to  8cm  thick.  Room  3 
had  no  exterior  doorway. 

Floors:  The  floor  was  flat  and  well  defined.  It  was  hard- 
packed  adobe  averaging  1.0cm  in  thickness.  .After  the 
dividing  wail  between  the  two  rooms  was  removed  it  was 
determined  that  the  wall  was  added  after  the  floor 
was  built.  The  floor  was  constructed  on  a  naturally  flat 
portion  of  the  ground. 

Roofing:  No  evidence  of  roofing  material  was  found. 
Interior  Features: 

Hearth:  An  adobe  hearth  was  found  in  the  southeast 
comer  of  Room  3.  It  was  made  of  adobe  bricks  measuring 
33cm  x  7cm.  The  bricks  extended  from  the  south  and 
east  walls  forming  a  hearth  with  its  opening  diagonal  to 
the  southeast  comer.  Two  bricks  were  still  in  their  original 
positions;  three  others  had  fallen  into  the  firebox.  Tne 
lip  of  the  oven  rose  9cm  above  the  floor,  at  this  level  the 
opening  to  the  firebox  measured  32cm  wide  and  50cm 
deep.  No  artifactual  material  was  associated  with  this 
feature.  A  burned  peach  pit  was  found  in  the  oven. 

Room  Fill:  Four  distinct  natural  strata  were  noted. 
Stratum  1,  between  1 0cm  and  32cm  in  thickness,  was  a 
sandy  loam  fill  with  small  pebbles  scattered  throughout; 
stratum  2  was  an  organic  rust  colored  fill  or  a  decom¬ 
posed  manure  layer  approximately  10cm  thick  corres¬ 
ponding  to  stratum  2  in  Room  l  and  probably  represent¬ 
ing  the  same  occupation.  Use  of  Room  3  as  a  corral 
during  this  occupation  is  implied.  The  third  stratum, 
between  10cm  and  38cm  in  thickness,  was  composed  of 
medium-grained  sand  and  gravel.  A  small  lens  of  charcoal 
5cm  thick  and  30cm  in  diameter  was  found  near  the 
northeast  corner.  A  thin  lens  of  fine  sand  extended 
above  the  floor  (stratum  4).  Cultural  material  recovered 
from  Room  3  included  lithics,  sherds,  bone  and  wood. 
Burned  wood  was  found  in  level  2  and  a  piece  of  un- 
bumed  wood  from  level  1.  Materials  collected  from  level 
1  correspond  to  stratum  1;  materials  from  ievel  2  corres¬ 
pond  to  stratum  2;  materials  from  level  3  correspond  to 
strata  3  and  4. 

Rubble:  The  rubble  was  not  divided  by  room.  Proven¬ 
ience  2  interior  and  exterior  rubble  totaled  2.08  cubic 
meters.  The  total  volume  of  the  existing  walls  was  7.0 
to  3.4  cubic  meters.  Through  conversion  of  existing  indi¬ 
vidual  wall  mass  to  height,  it  was  determined  that  the 
volume  of  rubble  removed  from  the  fill,  if  added  to  the 
walls,  wouid  extend  the  height  no  more  than  13cm.  This 
indicates  that  the  original  structure  was  one  story. 


Exterior  Fill:  A  test  trench  was  excavated  against  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  west  wail  (M7  and  N'7).  The  till  appeared  to 
be  alluvial  wash,  containing  many  pebbles  and  cobbles. 
A  second  test  trench  was  placed  outside  the  east  -vail 
and  excavated  to  the  exterior  occupation  surface  at 
40cm. 

Exterior  Features: 

Occupation  Level:  The  west  wail  test  trench  uncovered 
the  original  occupation  surface.  This  surface  was  found 
just  below  the  basal  elements  of  the  west  wail.  The  occu¬ 
pation  surface  was  on  top  of  a  sand  and  gravel  lens.  The 
original  ground  surface  along  the  east  wall  was  located  at 
a  depth  of  40cm. 

Burned  .Areas:  On  the  occupation  surface  near  the 
east  wail,  at  a  depth  of  40cm.  two  circular  fire  blackened 
areas,  70cm  in  diameter,  were  uncovered.  They  were  sur- 
ficial  and  contained  several  carbonized  peach  pits.  Lithics 
and  pottery  fragments  were  found  associated  with  these 
fragments.  -Ail  of  the  material  was  collected  as  a  single 
unit  (level  1). 

Room  4: 

Shape:  Rectangular  surface  structure. 

Orientation:  The  long  axis  was  35  degrees  east  of  true 
north. 

Condition:  Same  as  Room  3. 

Interior  Room  Dimensions: 


Length 

Width 

Height 

North 

3.95m 

.25m  to 
•  37m 

.40m 

South 

3.97m 

.27m  to 
.42m 

,60m 

East 

2.30m 

.50m  to 
.58m 

.40m 

West 

2.60m 

,58m  to 
,63m 

.80m 

Wails:  The  north,  east  and  west  walls  are  similar  to  the 
construction  of  the  south,  east  and  west  wails  of  Room 
3.  Any  differences  are  listed  below,  where  appropriate. 

Type  of  Elements:  Same  as  Room  3. 

Size  of  Elements:  Elements  range  in  size  from  42cm  x 
31cm  to  18 cm  x  10cm.  There  are  four  verv  large  wail 
elements  in  the  northeast  and  northwest  comers  of 
Room  4  (1.04m  x  ,60m  x  .45m;  ,63m  x  94m  x  .45mi. 
in  the  center  of  the  north  wall  (.39m  x  ,30m  x  .36m I 
and  in  the  center  of  the  east  wall  i  .90m  x  .60m  x  .38ml. 

Placement  and  Construction  of  Elements:  Same  as 

Room  3. 

Shaping  of  Elements:  Same  as  Room  3. 

Wail  Facing:  Same  as  Room  3. 

Courses:  Same  as  Room  3. 

Chinking:  Same  as  Room  3. 

Comers:  The  northeast  and  northwest  comers  were 
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abutted.  The  east  and  west  wails  were  abutted  by  the 
south  wall  of  Room  4,  which  divided  the  structure  into 
two  rooms. 

Plaster:  Same  as  Room  3. 

Wails:  The  dividing  wall  between  Room  3  and  4,  or 
the  south  wail  of  Room  4,  has  been  described  as  the 
north  wall  of  Room  3. 

Entrances:  No  exterior  entrances  were  found  in  Room  4. 
A  description  of  the  interior  doorway  can  be  found  in 
the  Room  3  description. 

Floors:  Same  as  Room  3. 

Roofing:  Same  as  Room  3. 

Interior  Features: 

Hearth:  In  the  northeast  comer  of  Room  4  a  hearth 
was  found.  There  were  three  vertically  laid  basalt  slabs. 
Two  slabs  were  placed  against  the  north  wail  (39cm  x 
24cm  x  7cm;  43cm  x  28cm  x  8cm),  and  another  on  the 
east  wall  (38cm  x  38cm  x  7cm).  At  floor  level  four  slabs 
rose  above  the  floor  about  7cm;  they  measured,  on  the 
south,  23cm  x  8cm;  23cm  x  8cm;  20cm  x  8cm;  and  one 
on  the  west  side.  27cm  x  9cm.  The  interior  hearth 
dimensions  were  68cm  east-west  x  40cm  north-south. 
No  cultural  material  was  associated  with  this  feature. 

Room  Fill:  Same  as  Room  3. 

Rubble:  Rubble  from  Room  3  and  4  noted  in  Room  3 
descriptions. 

Exterior  Fill:  Same  as  Room  3. 

Exterior  Features:  Same  as  Room  3. 

Art  if  actual  Assemblages 

At  least  two  occupations  are  indicated  in  Provenience 
2.  The  ceramic  artifacts  place  both  occupations  in  the 
middle  to  late  18th  century.  The  first  occupation  is  re¬ 
presented  by  the  construction  and  use  of  Rooms  3  and 
4  as  habitation  structures.  Rooms  3  and  4  represent  a 
single  structure  with  a  dividing  wall. 

The  second  occupation  is  represented  by  a  10cm 
thick  organic  stratum  within  the  fill  of  both  rooms 
which  indicates  their  reuse  as  corrals.  This  latter  occu¬ 
pation  seems  to  correspond  with  the  second  occupation 
of  Room  1  and  is  probably  contemporaneous.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  first  occupations  of  Rooms  1 ,  3  and  4 
may  also  be  contemporaneous. 

Room  3,  level  1 

Level  1  was  a  10cm  to  30cm  sandy  loam  lens  inter¬ 
mixed  with  small  pebbles.  Lithics,  ceramics,  floral  and 
faunal  materials  were  recovered. 

Ceramic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  18  sherds  representing  a  minimum  of  six 
different  vessels  was  recovered  from  the  uppermost  fill 
in  Room  3.  These  vessels  included  one  Ogapoge  Poly¬ 
chrome  oila  (1  sherd);  one  Ogapoge  bowl  (2  sherds); 
one  Red  Polished  hemispherical  bowl  (1  sherd),  one 
utility  jar  with  a  polished  interior  (10  sherds),  one  utility 


corrugated  gray  jar  (1  sherd),  one  utility  red  scored  olla 
(1  sherd),  and  prehistoric  giaze  red  bowi  (2  sherds). 
These  sherds  reflect  local  manufacture  and  date  to  the 
middle  to  late  18th  century. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  18  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered  from  level 
1.  Ten  were  pieces  of  debitage;  seven  were  pieces  of 
small  angular  debris  and  one  was  a  piece  of  large  angular 
debris.  These  artifacts  were  manufactured  from  eight  dif¬ 
ferent  material  taxons.  Most  were  chalcedony  (30%,  4 
taxons)  and  chert  (28%,  3  taxons),  while  the  remaining 
artifacts  were  manufactured  from  two  different  taxons 
of  basalt.  Only  one  edge  was  selected  for  use. 

Bone  Artifacts 

One  highly  modified  tool  was  carved  from  an  un¬ 
known  element  of  a  medium-large  mammal.  Polish  ap¬ 
pears  on  all  but  the  broken  surface  of  the  tool,  suggest¬ 
ing  use  as  a  needle.  .Another  bone  tool  exhibited  a  highly 
polished  exterior  surface  which  was  bordered  by  green 
breaks.  It  was  a  Class  4  tool  and  its  function  is  not 
known  at  present. 

Historic  .Artifacts 

No  metal  or  glass  items  were  recovered  from  level  1. 

Faunal  Materials 

Nine  bone  fragments  were  recovered.  These  represent¬ 
ed  an  Orris  spp ./Capra  spp.  individual,  an  Artiodactyla, 
a  medium  mammal,  a  medium-large  mammal  and  a  large 
mammal.  Two  of  the  fragments  were  from  younv  indi¬ 
viduals. 

Room  3,  level  2 

Level  2  consisted  of  a  10cm  layer  of  organic  rust-col¬ 
ored  fill  which  may  represent  decomposed  manure.  Simi¬ 
lar  strata  were  recorded  for  Rooms  1  and  4.  Tnis  level 
provides  evidence  that  Room  3  was  reused  as  a  corral. 

Ceramic  Artifacts 

Six  sherds  from  three  different  vessels  were  recovered 
from  level  2.  Five  sherds  represented  a  Puname  Poly¬ 
chrome  olla;  the  remaining  sherd  was  from  a  utility  ware 
jar. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

Twelve  lithic  artifacts  were  recovered  from  level  2. 
These  included  debitage  (10  artifacts)  and  small  angular 
debris  (2  artifacts).  They  were  manufactured  from  five 
different  material  taxons;  the  majority  were  produced 
from  a  single  taxon  of  chalcedony.  One  artifact  exhibi¬ 
ted  use. 

Bone  Artifacts 

No  bone  artifacts  were  recovered  from  level  2. 

Historic  Artifacts 

No  metal  or  glass  items  were  recovered  from  Room  3. 
level  2. 

Faunal  Materials 

One  rib  fragment  from  a  medium-large  mammal  was 
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recovered  from  level  2  in  Room  3. 

Flotation  Sample 

A  1.0  liter  sample  of  the  presumed  manure  layer  was 
subjected  to  flotation  analysis,  which  resulted  in  identi¬ 
fication  of  212  seeds. 


No.  Species 


Comment 


10  Chenopodium 


93  Amaranthus 


6  Chenopodium 
Amaranthus 


This  is  an  annual  forb  known  as 
goosefoot  or  lambsquarters.  It  is 
thought  to  be  succulent  and  tasty 
when  young  and  less  so  in  the  mature 
seed  producing  stage. 

Amaranthus  is  a  weedy  annual  forb 
similar  to  Chenopodium  in  growth 
habit,  distribudon  and  food  use,  both 
human  and  animal. 

See  above. 


53  Ponulaca 


Phy  satis 


1 3  Achenes 


30  misc. 


Portulaca  I  purslane  or  pursley )  is  a 
low-growing  succulent  plant.  It  is 
palatable  to  man  and  animal  even 
when  mature  (in  seed). 

There  are  frequent  references  to  the 
food  use  of  Physalis.  Fruits  of  this 
plant  leach  containing  multiple  seeds) 
were  eaten  raw  or  mashed  with  other 
foods  and  cooked. 

These  were  of  a  type  which  resembled 
Bahia,  but  there  are  so  many  genera  in 
this  family  with  similar  seed  forms  that 
it  is  difficult  to  assigne  them  to  a  spe¬ 
cific  genus.  These  tiny  seeds  have  no 
recorded  human  use. 

The  remaining  seeds  could  not  be 
categorized  although  most  belonged 
to  one  type.  Also  present  in  the 
sample  were  many  small  feces,  pro- 
oabiv  indicating  rodent  acdvity. 


Discussion:  This  sample  gave  the  highest  over-all  density 
of  seeds,  with  212  per  liter  sampled.  There  is  some  ques¬ 
tion  whether  this  relatively  high  density  of  seeds  may  be 
associated  with  historic  use  of  the  dwelling  as  a  sheep 
shelter,  rather  than  with  any  prehistoric  occupation. 
Sheep  grazing  in  Southwestern  semi-and  desert  areas  are 
most  likely  to  eat  Artemsia  (sagebrush),  various  grasses 
depending  on  availability,  Airiplex  (saltbush),  and  a 
variety  of  forbs  i  including  Amaranthus,  Astragalus, 
Salsoia,  etc.].  When  sheep  consume  seeds,  they  are 
passed  through  whole.  Some  of  the  seeds  found  in  this 
sample  showed  a  surface  encrustation  that  mav  be 
intestinal  detritus.  In  other  words  they  may  be  present 
m  tms  location  as  a  result  of  passing  through  the  intes¬ 
tinal  tract  of  sheep  or  other  animals.  Note  that  the  most 
common  form  of  seed  dispersal  by  sheep  has  been  due 
to  their  carrving  seeds  and  fruits  in  their  fleeces.  Such 
seeds  would  likelv  be  hooked  or  barbed,  and  none  of  the 
seecs  found  in  the  sample  were  hooked  or  barbed. 


Room  3,  levels  3.  4 

Levels  3  and  4  represent  10cm  to  38cm  of  fill  which 
directiv  overlav  the  floor  in  Room  3. 


Ceramic  Artifacts 

Three  sherds  representing  two  different  vessels  were 
recovered  from  the  fill  which  directly  overlay  the  floor. 
These  included  one  Puname  Polychrome  olla  i2  sherds) 
and  the  other  a  plainware  utility  jar  with  a  polished 
interior  (1  sherd).  Tempering  materials  from  these 
vessels  suggest  local  manufacture  in  the  13th  centurv. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  four  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered  from 
the  fill  which  directly  overlay  the  floor.  All  were  debi- 
tage.  Two  material  taxons  were  represented:  one  basalt 
(3700).  and  one  chalcedony  1 1215).  Three  artifacts  exhi¬ 
bited  cortical  surfaces,  and  none  had  been  used  as  toois. 

Bone  Artifacts 

No  bone  artifacts  were  recovered  from  levels  3  and 


Historic  Artifacts 

Neither  metal  nor  glass  items  were  recovered  from 
Room  3,  levels  3  and  4. 

F  aunal  Materials 

Three  bone  fragments  were  recovered  from  level  3. 
They  represented  an  Artiodactvla  and  a  large  mammal. 
Two  were  rib  fragments  and  the  other  was  a  complete  in¬ 
cisor. 

Flora  Material 

A  burned  peach  pit  was  recovered  from  the  hearth  in 
Room  3. 

Room  4.  level  l 

.Vrtifactual  materials  recovered  from  the  upper  10cm 
to  30cm  of  fill  in  Room  4  included  lithics,  ceramics  and 
bone. 

Ceramic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  twelve  sherds  representing  tour  different 
vessels  was  recovered  from  level  1  in  Room  4.  Six  of  the 
sherds  were  from  a  Puname  Polychrome  oila:  two  plain- 
ware  vessels  were  represented  by  four  sherds;  and  two 
represented  a  prehistoric  glaze  redware  bowl.  These 
ceramics  were  similar  to  those  recovered  from  the  other 
rooms  in  Proveniences  1  and  2  and  were  manufactured 
during  the  middle  to  late  18th  centurv. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

Twentv-Qve  lithic  artifacts  were  recovered  from 
level  1  in  Room  4.  The  majority  were  debitage  (72%), 
one  of  which  was  a  bipolar  flake.  Six  pieces  of  small 
angular  debris  and  one  piece  of  large  angular  debns  were 
recovered  as  well.  An  additional  possible  irtifact  was  a 
basalt  stream  oebble  wmch  exhibited  three  scars  on  one 
lateral  edge.  Twelve  different  material  taxons  are  repre¬ 
sented.  including  chaicedonv  46%.  4  taxons!,  chert 
'29%.  4  txxonsi,  and  basalt  i25%,  4  taxons  I.  Two  arti¬ 
facts  were  selected  for  use,  one  of  which  exmbited  three 
utilized  edges. 

Bone  Artifacts 
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LA  9138 
TABLE  9.5 

LA  9138  PROVENIENCE  2 -CERAMIC  TYPE  AND  TEMPER  VARIABILITY 


CERAMIC  TYPE 

FORM 
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Room  3,  level  1 

Ogapoge  Polychrome 

olla 

l 

— 

_ 

1 

bowl 

2 

— 

_ 

__ 

_ 

_ 

2 

Plainware  \red  scored) 

olla 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

Plainware  (red,  polished)  hemis.  bowl 

— 

_ 

— 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

Plainware  (pol.  interior) 

jar 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

10 

10 

Unid.  glaze/red 

bowl 

— 

— 

_ , 

_ 

_ 

o 

Corrugated  Indented  (gray) 

jar 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

1 

1 

Room  3.  level  2 

Puname  Polychrome 

olla 

— 

— 

5 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5 

Plainware  (pol.  interior) 

jar 

— 

— 

— 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Room  3,  levels  3,4 

Puname  Polychrome 

olla 

_ 

_ 

2 

.. 

_ 

_ 

Q 

Plainware  (pol.  interior) 

jar 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Total 

—Room  3 

2 

1 

9 

1 

1 

0 

13 

27 

Room  4.  level  l 

Puname  Polychrome 

olla 

_ 

_ 

6 

_ 

6 

Plainware  (red  scored) 

olla 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

___ 

2 

o 

Plainware  (pol.  interior) 

jar 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

___ 

2 

2 

Unid.  glaze /red 

bowl 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Room  4,  level  2 

Puname  Polychrome 

olla 

_ 

_ 

4 

4 

Red/white(glaze?) 

bowl 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

Room  4,  levels  3,4 

Ogapoge  Polychrome 

olla 

o 

2 

Puname  Polychrome 

olla 

_ 

_ 

2 

2 

Plainware  (pol.  interior) 

jar 

— 

_ 

_ 

3 

3 

Cieneguilla  G/Y 

bowl 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Total— Room  4 

0 

2 

14 

0 

0 

9 

7 

25 

Grids 

Puname  Polychrome 

olla 

— 

— 

6 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

6 

jar 

— 

— 

6 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

6 

Redware  (Puname?) 

olla 

— 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

Redware  (polished) 

olla 

— 

— 

— 

1 

_ 

_ 

I 

Plainware  i  pol.  interior) 

jar 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

4 

4 

San  Clemente  G-P 

bowl 

- 

- 

I 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Total— Grids 

0 

0 

14 

1 

0 

0 

4 

19 

i 
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TABLE  9.6 

LA  9138  PROVENIENCE  2-LITHIC  ARTIFACT  CLASSES 


MATERIAL  TAXONS  2 


ROOM  3,  LEVELS  1,  2 

Basalt:  370 

305 

Chen:  105 


Chalcedony : 


3701  2 
3050  1 
1051  2 

1090  2 
1401  1 

1213  - 

1214  1 

1215  12 

1091  3 
1310  - 
1340  - 


ROOM  3,  LEVELS  3,  4 

Basalt:  370: 

Chaldecony:  121! 

Room  Totals: 


ROOM  4,  LEVELS  l,  2 


Basalt: 

3701 

4 

3700 

1 

3030 

1 

3050 

1 

Chert: 

1051 

2 

1090 

1 

Chalcedony: 

1053 

1 

1214 

— 

1215 

7 

1340 

1 

Quartzite,  J  asp.: 

1501 

3 

ROOM  4,  LEVELS  3,  4 

Basalt: 

3700 

1 

Chen: 

1051 

3 

1090 

2 

1400 

2 

Chalcedony: 

1214 

3 

1215 

9 

Silicified  Wood: 

1100 

1 

Quartzite: 

4000 

_ 

Sandstone: 

2200 

- 

Room  Totals: 

43 

EXTERIOR  GRIDS 


Chen: 

1050 

n 

_ 

_ 

1051 

l 

-V 

_ 

_ 

Chalcedony: 

1215 

3 

_ 

__ 

1340 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Grid  Totals: 

6 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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No  bone  artifacts  were  recovered  from  level  1  in 
Room  4. 

Historic  Artifacts 

No  metal  or  glass  items  were  recovered. 

Faunal  Materials 

A  single  long  bone  shaft  fragment  from  a  large  mam¬ 
mal  was  recovered. 

Room  4,  level  2 

Level  2  consisted  of  a  10cm  thick  layer  of  decom¬ 
posed  manure,  similar  to  strata  recovered  from  Rooms  1 
and  3.  This  level  provides  evidence  that  Room  4  was  re¬ 
used  as  a  corral. 

Ceramic  Artifacts 

Five  sherds  representing  two  different  vessels  were  re¬ 
covered  from  level  2  in  Room  4.  Four  sherds  were  from 
a  Puname  Polychrome  olla  and  one  sherd  was  from  an 
untyped  prehistoric  red-on-white  bowl.  The  Puname  ves¬ 
sel  was  of  local  manufacture  and  dates  to  the  middle  to 
late  18th  century. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

Four  lithic  artifacts  were  recovered  from  level  2,  all 
of  which  were  debitage.  Three  were  manufactured  from 
chalcedony  (2  taxons)  and  one  from  chert.  One  exhibi¬ 
ted  a  cortical  surface,  and  none  had  been  utilized  as 
tools. 

Bone  Artifacts 

No  bone  artifacts  were  recovered  from  level  2. 

Historic  Artifacts 

No  metal  or  glass  items  were  recovered  from  level  2 
in  Room  4. 

F  aunal  Materials 

Four  bone  fragments  were  recovered  from  level  2. 
Two  were  portions  of  an  Ovis  spp ./Capra  spp.  individual. 
The  others  represented  a  distal  humerus  fragment  of  a 
large  mammal  and  an  innominate  fragment  of  an  Abert’s 
squirrel. 

Room  4,  levels  3,  4 

Levels  3  and  4  represent  the  10cm  to  38cm  fill  which 
directly  overlay  the  floor. 

Ceramic  Artifacts 

Eight  sherds  were  recovered  from  levels  3  and  4.  They 
represented  four  different  vessels:  one  Ogapoge  Poly¬ 
chrome  olla  (2  sherds);  one  Puname  Polychrome  olla  (2); 
one  utility  jar  with  a  polished  interior  13  sherds);  and 
one  prehistoric  Cieneguilla  G/Y  bowl  (1  sherd).  The  his¬ 
toric  ceramics  are  of  local  manufacture  and  date  to  the 
middle  to  late  18th  century. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  25  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered  from  the 


fill  which  directlv  overlay  the  floor.  The  majority  were 
debitage  (84%).  Additional  artifacts  included  one  two- 
hand  mano  and  three  pieces  of  small  angular  debris. 

1.  Material  Selection 

The  majority  of  lithics  were  manufactured  from  chal¬ 
cedony  (52%,  2  taxons)  and  chert  (32%,  3  taxons;. 
Other  materials  included  one  taxon  each  of  basalt,  sili- 
dfied  wood,  quartzite  and  sandstone.  Source  areas  for 
many  of  these  material  taxons  are  available  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity  of  the  site  location. 

2.  Manufacture 

With  the  possible  exception  of  one  chalcedony  taxon 
(1215),  the  frequencies  of  debitage  and  small  angular  de¬ 
bris  are  too  low  to  suggest  routine  performance  of  pri¬ 
mary  manufacturing  activities.  The  percentages  of  corti¬ 
cal  surfaces  are,  however,  high  for  all  materials. 

3.  Tool  Use 

Five  pieces  of  debitage,  or  20%  of  the  total  lithic  as¬ 
semblage,  exhibited  utilization.  .All  of  the  utilized  debi¬ 
tage  were  manufactured  from  chalcedony.  Four  exhibi¬ 
ted  diagonal  step  fracture  and  nibbling  which  may  be  in¬ 
dicative  of  sawing  activities.  Milling  activities  may  be  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  presence  of  a  two-hand  mano. 

Bone  Artifacts 

A  single  Class  4  tool  was  recovered  from  the  fill 
which  directly  overlay  the  floor  in  Room  4.  It  exhibited 
a  highly  polished  outer  surface  which  was  bordered  by 
green  breaks.  Its  function  has  not  been  determined. 

Historic  Artifacts 

No  metal  or  glass  artifacts  were  recovered  from  levels 
3  or  4  in  Room  4. 

F  aunal  Materials 

Eight  bone  fragments  were  recovered  from  level  3. 
These  included  several  small  rodents,  a  cottontail  rabbit, 
a  song  bird,  an  Artiodactyla  and  a  large  mammal. 

Exterior  Grids  in  Provenience  2 

Proveniences  1  and  2  share  a  22m  x  24m  grid  system. 
Fifteen  units  within  this  grid  system  were  excavated; 
six  are  associated  with  Provenience  2.  These  include  K7, 
L7,  07,  N4,  N-7  and  P6.  Little  surficial  material  was  re¬ 
covered  from  these  grid  units. 

Ceramic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  19  sherds  which  represent  six  different  ves¬ 
sels  was  recovered  from  the  grids  in  Provenience  2. 
These  include  two  Puname  Polychrome  vessels,  one  jar 
and  one  olla,  with  a  red  matte  surface.  Each  of  these  ves¬ 
sels  exhibited  six  sherds.  Other  vessels  included  a  Pu¬ 
name  Plain  Red  olla  (1  sherd),  Plain  Red  Polished  olla 
(1  sherd),  a  utility  jar  with  a  polished  interior  (1  sherd) 
and  a  San  Clemente  Glaze  Polychrome  bowl  (i  sherd). 
The  Puname  vessels  are  of  local  manufacture  and  date  to 
the  middle  to  late  18th  century. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

Only  seven  lithics  were  recovered  in  the  grids  near 
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Rooms  3  and  4,  including  sLx  pieces  of  debicage  and  one 
piece  of  small  anguhx  debris.  Four  artifacts  were  chalce¬ 
dony  (1213,  1340)  and  three  were  chert  '1030,  1051). 
These  materials  are  locally  available.  Three  artifacts  ex¬ 
hibited  cortical  surfaces,  and  the  piece  of  smail  angular 
debris  exhibited  a  single  utilized  edge. 

Bone  Artifacts 

No  bone  artifacts  were  recovered  from  the  grids  in 
Provenience  2. 

Historic  .Artifacts 

No  metal  or  glass  items  were  recovered  from  the  grids 
in  Provenience  2. 

F  aunal  Materials 

Three  bones,  two  from  grid  P6  and  one  from  L7  were 
recovered.  These  represented  an  Otris  spp ./Capra  spp.  in¬ 
dividual.  a  fish  and  a  woodrat.  The  fish  is  one  of  two 
fragments  recovered  from  the  historic  component  of 
LA  9138. 

Flora 

A  burned  peach  fragment  was  recovered  from  grid 
K7. 

PROVENIENCE  3 

Provenience  3  is  a  multicomponent  locale  comprised 
of  three  isolated  structures.  Rooms  5,  S  and  7.  Room  5 
is  a  rectangular  structure  of  Spanish  Colonial  construc¬ 
tion.  Rooms  6  and  7  and  an  associated  burial  represent  a 
P-IV  occupation  arid  have  been  discussed  previously, 
are  described  with  the  other  Anasazi  structural  site 
reports.  Provenience  3  was  located  on  a  gravel  bench  30 
meters  west  of  the  Rio  Grande  River.  The  bench  was 
dissected  by  arrovos  3  meters  north  and  3  meters  south 
of  Room  3.  The  bench  was  covered  with  grama  grasses, 
rabbitbrush  and  occasional  junipers.  Thick  stands  of 
juniper  and  cholla  covered  the  alluvial  flats  beiow  the 
bench. 

Method  of  Excavation 

The  provenience  was  horizontally  stratified  into  2m 
by  2m  grid  squares.  The  base  line  of  this  grid  system  was 
oriented  north-south.  A  total  of  110  grid  units  (440 
square  meters)  were  surface  collected.  Four  grid  units 
(16  square  meters)  were  excavated  to  a  depth  of  30cm, 
and  all  rooms  were  totally  excavated.  Grid  units  were 
excavated  in  arbitrary  levels  but  all  soil  samples  were 
taken  from  natural  strata.  .All  room  interior  cultural 
material  was  identified  by  room  and  arbitrary  level,  not 
by  grid.  One  exterior  grid  (E2)  was  excavated  in  Proven¬ 
ience  3  associated  with  Room  5. 

Architecture 
Room  3: 

Shape:  Rectangular  surface  structure. 

Orientation:  The  long  axis  of  Room  3  wrs  20  degrees 
east  of  true  north.  The  slope  of  the  land  was  easterly. 

Condition:  Room  5  was  badlv  eroded. 


Interior  Room  Dimensions: 


Length 

Width 

Height 

North 

3.1 5m 

.40m  to 
,45m 

.77m 

South 

2.90m 

.32m  to 
.35m 

.55m 

East 

4.80m 

.32m  to 
.60m 

,40m 

West 

4.80m 

.30m  to 
.40m 

.30m  to 
1.0m 

Walls:  .All  four  wails  were  constructed  in  a  similar  manner. 

Type  of  Elements:  Local  basalt  slabs. 

Size  of  Elements:  Tne  basal  elements  ranged  in  size 
from  23cm  x  27cm  to  41cm  x  20cm.  Overlying  smaller 
elements  ranged  in  size  from  17cm  x  7cm  to  35cm  x 
10cm. 

Placement  and  Construction  of  Elements:  The  basal 
elements  were  large  and  overlain  by  smaller  slabs.  The 
elements  were  overlapping  and  laid  horizontally  with 
their  long  axes  corresponding  to  the  long  axes  of  the 
walls.  All  basal  elements  of  the  wails  were  situated  at  the 
same  horizontal  level.  Wall  elements  were  laid  in  adobe 
mortar. 

Shaping  of  Elements:  Unmodified. 

Wall  Facing:  Facing  was  accomplished  through  place¬ 
ment  of  elements  with  their  flat  surfaces  toward  the 
interior  of  the  room. 

Courses:  The  walls  were  between  one  and  two  ele¬ 
ments  wide  and  were  overlapping  and  laid  horizontally. 

Chinking:  Small  pebbles  and  cobbles  were  used  for 
chinking. 

Comers:  .All  four  corners  were  interlocking. 

Plaster:  No  plaster  was  present. 

Entrances:  The  east  wall  appears  to  have  fallen  out  of 
the  structure  as  a  single  unit.  Near  the  center  of  this  col¬ 
lapsed  rubble,  approximately  two  meters  north  in  the 
east  wall,  was  the  outline  of  a  possible  above  floor 
entrance.  .An  estimate  of  the  above  floor  measurement, 
from  the  rubble  fall  was  approximately  30cm.  A  basalt 
slab  75cm  in  length  was  found  framing  the  south  face  of 
the  entrance.  This  may  indicate  door  height. 

Floors:  No  clear  evidence  for  a  floor  was  found.  Two 
trenches  were  excavated  below  the  basal  elements  of  the 
walls  to  a  depth  of  20cm.  Fill  in  these  test  pits  was  coarse 
with  large  pebbles  scattered  throughout.  The  structure 
was  apparently  built  directly  on  the  existing  ground  sur¬ 
face  and  was  not  excavated  into  the  slope  of  the  ground. 

Roofing:  No  evidence  of  roofing  was  recovered. 

Interior  Features:  No  features  were  found  associated 
with  Room  5. 

Room  Fill:  The  interior  fill  was  made  up  on  one  stratum 
which  was  comprised  of  sand  and  smail  pebbles  reaching 
from  the  surface  to  the  base  of  the  foundation  elements 
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FIG.  9.8  LA  9138— Room  5,  plan  view  and  cross  section 


of  the  structure.  A  second  lower  stratum  was  found 
below  the  foundation  stones  of  the  room.  Sherds  and 
lithics  were  found  throughout  the  upper  stratum  and 
were  collected  as  a  single  unit  (level  1). 

Rubble:  The  wall  rubble  from  Room  5  was  not  stacked 
or  measured  because  of  lack  of  time.  Field  estimates 
suggested  that  wall  rubble  would  not  increase  the 
standing  height  of  existing  walls  if  added  to  them. 

Exterior  Fill:  Grid  E2,  associated  with  the  west  wall  of 
Room  3,  was  excavated  10cm  below  the  surface.  Luhics 
and  sherds  were  recovered. 

Exterior  Features:  No  extenor  features  were  evident. 


Artifactuai  Assemblages 

Little  cultural  material  was  recovered  from  the  his¬ 
tone  component  of  Provenience  3.  The  largest  quantity 
of  material  was  retrieved  from  the  fill  of  Room  5.  Al¬ 
though  110  grid  units  in  the  provenience  were  surface 
collected,  historic  matenais  were  recovered  from  only 
three  mds  —  B5, E2  and  E6. 


Room  5.  levels  0.  1 

The  fill  above  the  floor  in  the  room  was  collected  as 
a  single  unit.  0  to  73cm  in  depth.  No  artifacts  were  re¬ 
covered  in  direct  contact  with  the  floor. 
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Ceramic  Artifacts 

A  rocai  of  23  snerds  from  a  minimum  of  two  vessels, 
one  prehistoric  and  one  histone  was  recovered  from 
the  fill  in  Room  3.  Nineteen  of  the  snerds  were  from  the 
historic  vessel,  a  Puname  Polychrome  olia.  This  vessei 
had  a  ervstaiine  basalt  temper  which  indicates  manufac¬ 
ture  eitner  Iocailv  or  at  Pan  Felipe,  which  lies  to  trie 
south  of  Cochiti  Reservoir.  The  remaining  four  sherds 
were  from  a  Cieneguiila  G/Y  bowl.  A  sherd  from  a  simi¬ 
lar  vessei  i  same  tvpe,  form  and  temper)  was  recovered 
from  the  prenistonc  component  of  Provenience  3. 

TABLE  9.7 

LA  9138  PROVENIENCE  3-CERAMIC 
TYPE  AND  TEMPER  VARIABILITY 


o 

— 

VJ 

> 

Li 

Li 

> 

U 

** 

CERAMIC  TYPE,  TEMPER  i  FORM 

rr' 

& 

5 

OGAPOGE  POLYCHROME 

1 

Vitric  tuff 

olla 

— 

i 

CARBON/CREAM 

Vitric  tutf 

olla 

— 

4 

— 

4 

PUNAME  POLYCHROME 

25 

Crystalline  basalt 

olla 

19 

5 

GLAZE /'■'.'HITE 

1 

1 

Red-grav  scoria 

bowl 

— 

CIENEGUILLA  G/Y 

bowl 

Augite  latite 

4 

4 

TOTALS 

23 

6 

6 

35 

Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  six  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered  :rom  the 
till,  ail  were  debitage.  Three  were  manufactured  from  a 
chalcedonv  taxon  i  12151;  one  from  chert  i  10901;  one 
from  basalt  1 3 70 1 1 ;  and  one  from  obsidian  (3330).  Oniv 
two  flakes  exhibited  cortex.  Two  edges  of  the  obsidian 
artifact  exhibited  use. 


Grid  E2.  level  1 

One  of  the  grtd  units  adjacent  to  Room  5.  grid  E2, 
was  excavated  to  a  depth  of  10cm.  Few  lithics  or  cera¬ 
mics  were  recovered  from  this  test. 

Ceramic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  six  sherds  from  a  minimum  of  three  ves¬ 
sels  was  recovered  from  grid  E2.  Four  sherds  were  from 
an  untyped  carbon-on-cream  olla  with  vitnc  tuff  temper. 
The  remaining  sherds  were  from  an  Ogapoge  Polychrome 
olla  >  1  sherd)  with  vitric  tuff  temper  and  a  giaze-on- 
white  bowl  i  1  sherd)  with  scoria  temper. 


Lithic  Artifacts 

Three  lithic  artifacts  were  recovered  from  grid  E2. 
One  was  a  piece  of  debitage  and  the  others  were  pieces 
of  small  angular  debris.  .All  three  have  been  manufac¬ 
tured  from  a  single  taxon  of  chalcedony  (1215),  and  two 
exhibited  cortical  surfaces.  None  had  been  used  as  tools. 


TABLE  9.8 

LA  9138  PROVENIENCE  3-LITHIC  ARTIFACT  CLASSES 
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MATERIAL  TAXONS 
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ROOM  5.  LEVELS  0,  1 

Obsidian: 

3330 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Basalt: 

3701 

.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Chert: 

1090 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Chalcedonv: 

1213 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

Room  Totals: 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

6 

GRID  B5,  LEVEL  0 
Basalt:  3050  1 

Chert:  1051  1  — 

Grid  Totals:  2  0 


•  GRID  E2,  LEVEL  1 

Chalcedony:  1215  1  2  -  -  —  -  ___  3 
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Grid  E6,  level  0 


west  of  true  north. 


Because  of  its  proximity  to  Room  6,  a  prehistoric 
Anasazi  structure  to  the  east  of  Room  5,  the  materials 
retrieved  from  the  surface  of  the  grid  were  described 
with  the  prehistoric  components  of  LA  9138.  Five 
sherds  and'four  lithic  artifacts  were  recovered  from  the 
grid.  Three  of  the  sherds  represented  an  untyped  histor¬ 
ic  carbon  polychrome  olla.  The  four  lithic  artifacts  con¬ 
sisted  of  unutilized  debitage  and  small  angular  debns. 

Grid  B5,  level  0 

SLx  sherds  and  two  pieces  of  debitage  were  collected 
from  the  surface  of  grid  B5.  .All  of  the  sherds  were  from 
a  Puname  Polvchrome  olla  with  crystaline  basalt  temper. 
One  of  the  lithic  artifacts  had  been  manufactured  from  a 
taxon  of  chert  (1051)  and  the  other  from  basalt  (3050). 
One  exhibited  cortex  and  neither  had  been  used  as  tools. 

PROVENIENCE  4 

Provenience  4  is  a  single  roomblock  comprised  of  two 
rooms.  Room  8  and  Room  9.  Room  9  was  built  against 
the  north  wall  and  below  Room  8.  Both  rooms  repre¬ 
sented  a  Spanish  Colonial  Occupation.  Provenience  4 
was  located  8  meters  southeast  of  Provenience  3,  Room 
5,  on  a  gravel  bench  50  meters  west  of  the  river.  An 
arroyo  ran  north  of  Room  7.  To  the  south  of  the  proven¬ 
ience  the  ground  sloped  uphill  and  leveled  into  a 
meadow-like  environment.  Vegetation  included  grama 
grasses,  rabbitbrush,  junipers  and  a  few  pinyon  pine.  The 
alluvial  flat  of  the  provenience  was  covered  with  large 
stands  of  cholla  and  juniper.  Overall  rubble  dimensions 
of  the  structure  prior  to  excavation  were  8m  east-west 
by  9m  north-south. 

Excavation 

A  grid  system  of  one  by  one  meter  squares  was  placed 
over  the  provenience.  The  base  line  of  the  grid  was 
oriented  north-south,  and  the  system  encompassed  a 
total  of  187  square  meters.  All  grid  units  were  surface 
collected.  The  interior  of  both  rooms  and  grid  units 
along  the  exterior  of  the  south  and  west  walls  of  the 
structure  were  excavated.  Excavated  grids  associated 
with  Room  s8  and  9  included  D2,  D3,  and  F5.  Due  to 
the  homogeneous  nature  of  the  interior  room  fill  in 
Room  8  cultural  material  was  recovered  in  two  natural 
strata,  above  floor  (level  1),  and  below  the  floor  (level 
2).  AH  cultural  material  found  in  Room  9  was  recovered 
in  one  natural  strata  (above  floor). 

Architecture 
Orientation  of  Structure: 

The  long  axis  was  12  degrees  west  of  true  north.  The 
ground  surface  exhibited  an  easterly  slope. 

Dimensions  of  Roomblock:  7.02m  x  8.00m  (56.16 
square  meters). 

Description  of  Rooms:  Room  3  was  constructed  on  a 
knoll  located  above  and  contiguous  to  Room  9. 

Room  8 : 

Shape:  Oval  surface  structure. 

Orientation:  The  long  axis  of  the  room  was  12  degrees 


Condition:  Some  of  the  wail  elements  had  been  removed 
but  little  damage  was  done  to  the  structure.  Grasses  and 
a  small  pinyon  pine  were  growing  in  the  room  fill. 


Interior  Room 

Dimensions: 

Length 

Width 

Height 

North 

2.30m 

.90m 

,5  7m  to 
,73m 

South 

2.80m 

.55m  to 
,47m 

,90m  to 
,97m 

East 

4.00m 

.45m  to 
.50m 

,68m  to 
.90m 

West 

4.00m 

.S0m 

.61m  to 
,90m 

Walls:  Minimal  variation  in  wail  construction  existed.  All 
wails  are  described  together  below.  .Any  differences  are 
noted. 

Type  of  Elements:  Local  basalt  slabs  and  clasts. 

Size  of  Elements:  The  south,  east  and  west  wails  ex¬ 
hibited  basal  elements  ranging  in  size  from30cm  x  4cm 
to  41cm  x  58cm.  Upper  elements  ranged  in  size  from 
15cm  x  8cm  to  62cm  x  41cm.  The  north  wall  was  con¬ 
structed  entirely  from  larger  clasts. 

Placement  and  Construction  of  Elements:  Elements 
were  laid  horizontally  with  their  long  axes  corresponding 
to  the  long  axis  of  the  wall.  The  elements  were  laid  in 
adobe  mortar. 

Shape  of  Elements:  Unmodified. 

Wall  Facing:  Placement  was  such  that  flat  surfaces  of 
the  elements  faced  the  interior. 

Courses:  The  north  and  west  walls  were  two  elements 
wide,  constructed  on  a  foundation  which  was  three  ele¬ 
ments  wide  (the  walls  were  tiered).  The  south  wail  no 
longer  had  a  third  foundation  course  but  may  have 
previously.  The  east  wall  was  only  two  elements  wide. 
All  vertical  courses  were  evenly  laid. 

Chinking:  Small  cobbles  were  used  for  chinking. 

Corners:  There  were  no  comers  due  to  the  ovoid 
shape  of  the  structure. 

Plaster:  The  interior  walls  were  plastered  with  1.0cm 
to  1.5cm  thick  layer  of  adobe. 

Entrances:  A  floor  level  entranceway  was  located  in  the 
northeast  comer.  The  sill,  a  large  basalt  dast  measured 
31cm  x  35cm  and  was  located  at  floor  level.  On  the 
south  face  of  the  doorwav  was  a  single  vertically-laid 
clast  2cm  x  42cm  x  7cm.  The  north  face  was  a  large 
basalt  boulder  28cm  x  40cm  x  60cm.  The  door  was 
52cm  at  its  widest  point.  Outside  the  room  there  was  a 
step  20cm  high  from  the  sill  to  a  iarger  basalt  slab.  From 
this  slab  there  was  a  49cm  step  to  ground  surface. 

Floors:  Tnc  floor  was  constructed  of  hard-packed  adobe 
laid  directiv  on  the  original  ground  surface.  In  some  areas 
the  floor  was  poorly  preserved.  The  Room  8  floor  was 
1.17cm  above  the  floor  in  Room  9. 

Roofing:  No  evidence  of  roofing  was  present. 
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FIG.  9.9  LA  9138— Rooms  3  and  9.  plan  view  and  cross  sections 


LA  913 8 
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Interior  Features: 

Hearths:  A  hearth  that  underwent  remodeling  was 
located  in  the  southeast  comer  of  the  room.  The  original 
hearth  was  constructed  of  two  slabs  that  formed  a  rec¬ 
tangle  85cm  x  48cm  at  floor  level  along  the  south  wall. 
Seven  small  flat  stones  were  laid  on  the  floor  within  the 
rectangle.  These  were  reused  in  the  later  remodeling  of 
the  hearth.  .An  additional  two  upright  slabs  formed  the 
west  and  a  single  upright  slab  formed  the  north  perimeter 
of  the  hearth.  A  burnt  ash  layer  was  deposited  on  the 
flat  bottom  hearth  elements.  In  remodeling  two  new  flat 
bottom  elements  were  placed  over  the  ash  laver.  Two  up¬ 
right  slabs  were  placed  against  the  east  wall  and  two 
deflectors  abutting  the  south  and  east  wails  were  added. 
The  interior  dimensions  of  this  hearth  were  42cm  x 
40cm. 

The  hearth  was  surrounded  by  an  ash  lens  3cm  deep. 
A  rib  was  associated  with  this  feature  and  located  25cm 
north  of  the  firebox,  against  the  east  wall.  In  front  of 
the  nearth  to  the  northwest  were  two  flat,  river  smoothed 
basalt  slabs  which  may  have  been  used  as  pot  rests. 

Room  Fill:  The  fill  from  Room  8  was  90cm  deep  and 
homogeneous.  It  was  characterized  as  sandy-Ioam  with 
small  river  pebbles  scattered  throughout.  Along  the  wall 
areas  there  were  patches  of  adobe  plaster.  Cultural 
material  included  sherds,  lithics,  bone  and  a  religious 
medal.  A  piece  of  burned  wood  was  found  in  level  1. 
This  material  was  collected  in  two  arbitrary  levels: 
levei  1  {0  to  55cm)  and  level  2  (55cm  to  90cm). 

Rubble:  A  total  of  eight  cubic  meters  of  wall  fall  was 
found  within  and  contiguous  to  room  8.  The  total  volume 
of  the  existing  walls  was  8.99  cubic  meters.  By  calculating 
the  volume  of  the  existing  wall  height  and  volume  of  the 
rubble,  it  was  possible  to  estimate  that  the  original  wall 
height  of  Room  8  was  no  more  than  1.5m  above  floor 
level. 

Exterior  Fill:  Excavated  grids  associated  with  Room  8 
included  D2,  D3  and  F5.  Exterior  fill  consisted  of  mixed 
sand  and  gravel. 

Exterior  Features:  No  exterior  features  were  found. 
Room  9: 

Room  9  was  built  against  the  north  wall  and  below 
Room  8.  The  second  room  may  have  been  a  corral  or 
pen. 

Shape:  Oval  surface  structure. 

Orientation:  The  long  axis  of  the  structure  was  12 
degrees  west  of  true  north. 

Condition:  The  room  exhibited  little  erosion  and  very 
little  '/an  dal  ism. 


Interior  Room  Dimensions: 


Length 

Width 

Height 

North 

3.20m 

,12m 

,67m 

South 

3.20m 

part  of 
Room  8 

.75m 

East 

3.40m 

.10m 

,62m 

West 

3.10m 

,15m 

1 .97m 

Walls:  A  descnpuon  of  the  north,  east  and  west  .vails 
follows  due  to  their  similarity  in  construction.  The  soutn 
wall  of  Room  9  is  described  as  the  north  wall  of  Room  a. 

Type  of  Elements:  Local  basalt  slabs. 

Size  of  Elements:  Larger  elements  ranged  in  size  trom 
74cm  x  40cm  to  85cm  x  48cm.  Smaller  element  sizes 
were  27cm  x  20cm  to  17cm  x  6cm. 

Placement  and  Construction  of  Elements:  The  wails 
were  constructed  of  basalt  slabs  set  verticallv.  There 
were  13  slabs  set  side  by  side  in  a  circular  pattern. 
Stones  of  smaller  size  were  used  as  chinking.  Thev  were 
laid  horizontally  and  stacked  to  the  height  of  the  larger 
elements.  The  elements  were  laid  in  adobe  mortar. 

Shape  of  Elements:  Unmodified. 

Wall  Facing:  Flat  surfaces  were  placed  to  form  a  flat 
surface  on  the  interior  of  the  structure. 

Courses:  The  large  vertically  set  basal  elements  were 
one  element  wide  and  one  course  high. 

Chinking:  The  chinking  was  composed  of  smail  basalt 
stones  stacked  horizontally  to  the  height  of  the  larger 
elements. 

Corners:  The  east  and  west  walls  abutted  the  north 
wail  of  Room  8. 

Plaster:  No  plaster  was  present. 

Entrances:  No  entrance  was  discemable. 

Floors:  The  floor  was  not  well  defined.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  floor  was  comprised  of  hard-packed  dirt, 
although  occasional  patches  of  adobe  1.0cm  to  1.5cm 
were  apparent.  The  floor  was  1.5cm  thick  and  1.17cm 
below  the  Room  8  floor.  The  southern  portion  of  the 
Room  9  was  slightly  excavated  into  the  knoll  on  which 
Room  8  was  constructed.  Approximately  20cm  of  fill 
covered  the  floor. 

Roofing:  No  evidence  of  roofing  materials  was  recovered. 

Interior  Features:  No  features  were  evident. 

Room  Fill:  The  fill  was  shallow.  It  consisted  of  20cm 
of  sandy  loam  mixed  with  small  peboies.  A  large  diffuse 
stain  of  charcoal  flecked  soil  between  5cm  and  10cm 
thick  was  defined  10cm  below  the  surface.  A  few  sheros 
and  lithics  were  associated  with  the  sandv  fill:  none  wete 
recovered  from  the  charcoal  soil  iens. 

Rubble:  There  was  virtually  no  wall  tali  from  this  room. 
It  appears  that  the  walls  were  not  anv  h'.gner  than  me. 
are  today.  Room  9  may  have  been  a  lounaation  :or  a 
brush  corral  or  patio. 

Exterior  Fill:  The  entire  west  wall  was  exposed  on  he 
outside.  A  totai  of  16  square  meters  ot  luooie  am:  nil 
was  removed  adjacent  to  tne  west  wail.  Hone,  aliens  ami 
lithics  were  found  in  this  area  ana  were  recovered 
grid  as  a  single  unit  \  level  1 ) . 

Exterior  Features: 

Occupation  Surface:  A  hard  paired  -urta>  -  vis 
found  at  the  base  of  tne  structure  a:ong  -he  ■■vm  '  o', 
which  extended  westward  oDout  l  3m.  I  ms  nr-.i.  -  —.a'. 
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represent  the  original  ground  surface  at  the  ume  the 
room  was  occupied. 

Artifactual  Assemblages 

The  largest  quantity  and  diversity  of  materials  recov¬ 
ered  from  LA  913S  were  located  in  Provenience  4.  .VI- 
chough  the  amount  and  kind  of  artifactual  debris  record¬ 
ed  for  Rooms  3  and  9  were  generally  similar  to  that 
found  in  the  other  rooms  at  LA  9138,  the  gridded  area 
outside  the  rooms  in  Provenience  4  exhibited  substanti¬ 
ally  higher  frequencies  of  lithic  and  ceramic  materials 
possibly  indicative  of  exterior  activity  areas.  With  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  the  large  number  of  ceramics  recovered  from 
Provenience  1.  evidence  of  such  areas  was  not  recovered 
from  the  other  proveniences. 

Room  8.  levels  1,  2 

The  fill  in  Room  3  extended  to  a  depth  of  90cm.  .Ar¬ 
tifactual  materials  were  collected  in  two  arbitrary  levels, 
although  they  will  be  summarized  as  a  .ingle  sample. 
One  mano  fragment  was  documented  in  the  hearth  fea¬ 
ture;  no  other  artifacts  were  recorded  in  direct  contact 
with  the  floor. 

Ceramic  .Artifacts 

Fiftv-three  sherds  representing  a  minimum  of  nine 
vessels  were  recovered  from  the  fill  in  Room  3.  These 
vessels  reflected  a  wider  varietv  of  local  and  imported 
ceramics  than  found  at  the  other  rooms  at  LA  9138. 
Polished  red-slipped  sherds  from  a  jar  made  at  Acoma 
Pueblo  and  sherds  from  broad-line  red-on-buff  bowls, 
both  local  and  Tewa-made.  were  recovered.  Other  lo¬ 
cally  made  vessels  included  a  crystalline  basalt  tempered 
Ptmarne  Polychrome  olla  and  a  ervstai  pumice  tempered 
Ogapoge  Polychrome  olla.  Sheris  from  an  unfired  or 
underfired  "bisqueware"  jar  were  also  present. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  73  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered  from  the 
fill  in  Room  8.  The  majority  of  lithics  were  debicage 
iTS.ITo)  and  small  angular  debris  (16.5%).  Additional 
artifacts  included  one  core,  one  piece  of  large  angular 
debris,  one  resharpening  flake  and  one  uniface. 

1.  Material  Selection 

Nine  different  material  taxons  were  recovered.  The 
majoritv  were  either  chert  (43.8%.  4  taxons)  or  chalce¬ 
dony  (42.5%,  1  taxon).  The  remaining  taxons  represent¬ 
ed  included  obsidian  (6.3%,  2  taxons),  quartzite  (4.1%.  1 
taxon),  jasperoid  (1.4%,  1  taxon)  and  basalt  (1.4%,  1 
taxoni.  These  taxons  are  locally  available  in  the  Cochiti 
urea  The  cnalcedonv  and  chert  may  have  been  selected 
from  a  nearby  outcrop  of  the  Totavi  Lentil. 

2.  Manufacture 

Cortical  and  noncortical  debitage  and  small  angular 
debns  for  at  least  two  material  taxons  1215,1051'  oc¬ 
cur  in  sufficient  frequencies  to  suggest  primary  manu¬ 
facturing  activities.  Two  larger  by-products  of  manufac¬ 
ture.  a  core  and  a  piece  of  large  angular  debris,  were 
also  recovered  for  taxon  1051.  The  maioritv  of  artifacts 
were  produced  through  freehand  detachment  of  debitage 
and  small  angular  debris.  Three  bipolar  Takes,  which 
indicate  a  dilferent  technique  of  manufacture,  were  re¬ 
covered  as  well. 


3.  Tool  Use 

Limited  use  of  at  least  two  racially  retouched  arti¬ 
facts  :s  indicated.  One  artifact,  a  chert  uniface,  exnibited 
wear:  and  the  other,  a  cnalcedonv  resharpening  Take, 
suggests  the  presence  and  possible  use  of  another  tool. 
The  remaining  11  tools  were  pieces  of  debitage.  These 
included  cnalcedonv  >6  tools.  11  edgesi,  obsidian  '3 
tools.  7  edgesi  and  quartzite  <1  tool.  1  edge).  These 
tools  exhibited  a  diversity  in  outline  shape  (7  concave, 
b  convex,  6  straight  and  1  projection/.  There  was  n> 
apparent  difference  in  use  between  the  different  ma¬ 
terial  types;  almost  all  edges  exnibited  perpendicular 
step  fracture  indicative  of  scraping  utilization.  A  few 
were  characterized  by  nibbling. 

Bone  Artifacts 

No  bone  artifacts  were  recovered  from  Room  3. 

Historic  Artifacts 

Two  metal  items  were  recovered  from  the  upper 
55cm  of  fill  in  Room  3;  these  included  a  religious  medal 
and  a  fragment  of  iron.  The  medal  depicted  two  haloed 
male  heads,  one  of  Saint  Peter  and  the  other  of  Saint 
Paul.  The  inscriptions  were  in  Italian.  The  medal  could 
not  be  dated  (Lang,  personal  communication!. 

Faunal  Materials 

A  total  of  13  bone  fragments  was  recovered  from 
the  fill  in  Room  8.  Five  different  individuals  were  re¬ 
presented;  an  Artiodactyla:  a  bison/cow/eik/horse;  a 
medium-large  mammal;  a  large  mammal,  and  a  large 
bird.  Bone  fragments,  possibly  portions  of  the  same 
.Artiodactyla.  medium-large  mammal  and  the  large 
mammal  individuals,  were  also  recovered  from  Room  9. 

Floral  Materials 

.Ar.  unbumed  peach  pit  fragment  was  recovered  from 
the  35cm  thick  laver  of  fill  which  directly  overlay  the 
lloor. 

Room  9,  level  1 

The  20cm  thick  laver  of  till  above  the  Toor  in 
9  was  collected  as  a  single  unit.  No  artifacts  were  docu¬ 
mented  in  direct  contact  with  the  Toor.  Few  materials 
were  recovered  from  the  fill  in  Room  9. 

Ceramic  .Artifacts 

Six  sherds  from  a  single  basket-impressed  or  molded 
utility  ware  bowl  (?)  were  recovered  from  Room  9.  The 
vessel  -was  tempered  with  vatrophvre  which  is  locailv 
available  in  the  Southern  Paiarito  Plateau  and  Cocniti 
areas. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  67  lithics  was  recovered  from  the  fill  in 
Room  9.  The  maioritv  were  debitage  iS2.i%)  and  -.mall 
angular  debris  '13.4%).  Additional  lithics  collected  in¬ 
cluded  three  cores. 

1.  Material  Selection 

A  total  of  11  dilferent  material  taxons  was  reDresent- 
ed  for  this  assemblage.  Soeoficailv,  35.8%  of  the 
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sembluge  was  manufactured  from  chalcedony  (4  taxons), 
20.0%  from  both  obsidian  10  taxons)  and  chert  t'd  tax¬ 
ons);  17.9%  from  basalt  (3  taxons);  and  4.5%  from 
quartzite  and  jasperoid  (one  taxon  each).  Most  of  these 
material  taxons  are  locally  available  in  the  Cochili  study 
area. 

2.  Manufacture 

Cortical  and  noncortical  debitage  and  small  angular 
debris  manufactured  from  a  minimum  of  two  material 
taxons  1121’),  107>0)  occur  in  sufficient  frequencies  to 
suggest  the  presence  of  primary  manufacturing  activities 
for  the  assemblage.  Fwo  cores  were  manufactured  from 
121')  and  one  from  another  material  taxon.  These  arti¬ 
facts  were  produced  through  freehand  percussion  de¬ 
tachment  of  debitage  and  small  angular  debris. 

4.  1  ool  I'se 

Only  six  pieces  of  debitage  and  small  angular  de¬ 
bris  had  been  used  as  tools.  This  represents  9%  of  the 
total  assemblage,  five  of  these  artifacts  (six  edges)  were 
obsidian.  I  he  other  was  manufactured  from  quartzite. 
Ihese  tools  exhibited  considerable  diversity  in  outline 
shape  and  utilization. 

Bone  Artifacts 

A  single  bone  fragment  had  been  selec  ted  for  use.  It 
was  a  Class  4  artifact  and  exhibited  a  highly  polished  ex¬ 
terior  surface  bordered  bv  green  breaks.  It  is  ol  un¬ 
known  function. 


Historic  Artifac  ts 

No  historic  .inducts  were  reentered  from  the  till 
in  Room  9. 

Faunal  Materials 

A  total  ot  20  bone  fragments  were  tec  coerc'd  (mm 
the  fill  in  Room  9.  I’p  to  six  different  mdmdu.ils  were 
represented;  an  Art  indue  tv  la ;  a  medium-large  mammal: 
a  large  mammal;  an  indelerminunt  mammal;  a  black 
tailed  jackrubbit;  and  a  medium-large  bird.  A  piece  of 
an  eggshell  was  also  recce  ered. 

Floral  Materials 

Several  burned  peach  pit  fragments  and  an  unidenti 
fied  burned  nut  fragment  were  reccneied  from  the  (ill 
in  Room  9. 

Grids  associated  with  Rooms  8  and  9 

A  system  of  1.0m  x  1.0m  grids  ecus  superimposed 
over  Provenience  4.  I  hese  grids  extended  11m  ninth 
south  and  17m  east-west.  Artifac  trial  debris  was  distn 
buled  roughlv  in  a  three  meter  wide  an  to  the  north  and 
east  of  the  rooms.  High  densitv  lit  hit  materials  were  lo 
cated  in  grids  to  the  north  of  Room  8;  high  detistit  c  ecu 
mic  materials  flanked  Room  8  to  the  north  and  east,  and 
portions  of  Room  9  to  the  cast. 

Ceramic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  290  sherds  from  as  many  as  79  different 


FIG.  9.11)  I.A9I  >8  Medallion  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul 
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vessels  was  recovered  from  the  grids  in  Provenience  4.  possible  that  some  of  the  tvped  and  untyped  categories 

Onlv  nine  vessels  exhibited  more  than  rune  sherd  frag-  mav  represent  the  same  vessels  and  hence  nave  inflated 

ments:  these  included  one  Ogapoge  Polvchrome  olla:  the  total  count  of  vessels.  Nevertheless,  tne  sherd  count 

two  Puname  Polychrome  vessels,  one  olla  and  one  jar:  for  this  provenience  is  nigh,  regardless  of  the  absolute 

one  Carbon  Polychrome  jar;  one  polished  plain  redware  number  of  vessels, 

oila  and  three  utility  jars.  The  majority  of  the  remaining 

vessels  were  characterized  bv  onlv  one  or  two  sherd  frag-  Three  areas  were  identified  which  exhibited  high 

ments.  Since  relaciveiv  little  work  has  been  done  on  typ-  frequencies  of  ceramics.  One  area  was  to  the  north  or 

tng  historic  ceramics  in  the  Middle  Rio  Grande  area.it  is  Room  8  and  centered  around  grids  J10  and  J 1 1 ;  in- 
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other  was  to  the  east  of  Room  8  and  centered  on  grids 
H15  and  115:  the  third  was  to  the  east  of  Room  9  and 
included  grids  E13  and  E15.  At  least  one  of  the  vessels, 
which  are  represented  by  more  than  nine  sherds,  occurs 
in  or  adjacent  to  these  high  density  clusters. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  246  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered  from  the 
grids  superimposed  over  Provenience  4.  Lithics  were  re¬ 
covered  from  37  1.0m  x  1.0m  grid  units  which  resulted 
in  a  mean  frequency  of  6.7  artifacts  per  sq.  meter  for 
those  grids  exhibiting  lithics  and  1.3  artifacts  per  sq.  me¬ 
ter  for  the  gridded  area  as  a  whole.  Debitage  and  small 
angular  debris,  as  monitored  by  weight,  were  distributed 
in  two  relatively  high  density  concentrations  to  the 
north  of  Room  8.  Low  count  items,  large  angular  de¬ 
bris,  cores,  hammerstones,  ground  stone  and  facially  re¬ 
touched  artifacts  occurred  frequently  in  these  concen¬ 


trations,  although  they  also  occurred  in  equal  frequen¬ 
cies  elsewhere  in  the  grid. 

The  majority  of  lithics  recovered  were  debitage 
(61.9%)  and  small  angular  debris  i29.2%).  Large  angular 
debris  represented  4.4%  of  the  assemblage.  Additional 
lithics  included  four  cores,  one  hammerstone,  one  uni¬ 
face,  two  bifaces  and  one  gunflint. 

1.  Material  Selection 

Twenty-three  different  material  taxons  were  recov¬ 
ered  from  the  grids.  The  majority  were  chalcedony 
(53.3%,  7  taxons),  basalt  (22.3%,  6  taxons)  and  chert 
(14.2%,  4  taxons).  Other  materials  include  obsidian 
(6.1%,  3  taxons),  quartzite  (2.0%,  1  taxon),  quartz 
(0.4%,  1  taxon)  and  jasperoid  (0.4%,  1  taxon).  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  these  material  taxons  are  locally  available  in 


ROOM  9,  LEVEL  1 

Obsidian:  3524  11  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  - 

3525  5  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  —  —  —  5 

3530  7  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  —  —  —  ' 

Basalt  3700  1-  -1  -  -  -  -  2 

3050  81  -  -  -  -  -  —  —  —  9 

3430  1-  -  -  -  -  -  -  ___1 

Chert:  1050  7  4  -  -  -  -  -  U 

1051  It  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  2 

1090  1-  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  --1 

Chalcedony:  1052  2  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  --  2 

1053  2  -  -  -  -  -  - 

1091  61  -  -  -  -  -  -  —  —  —  ' 

1215  10  1  -  2  -  -  -  -  —  —  —  13 

Quartzite,  Jasp.:  4000  1—  —  -  -  —  —  -  -  --1 

1501  2  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  2 

Room  Totals  55  9  03  00  00  0  00  67 
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the  Cochici  area,  although  some  imported  materials 
such  as  obsidian  3510  are  present. 

2.  Manufacture 

The  relatively  high  frequency  of  cortical  and  noncor- 
tical  debitage  and  small  angular  debris  indicates  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  primary  manufacturing  activities  within  the 
gridded  areas  for  a  minimum  of  five  material  taxons. 
These  taxons  include  chalcedony  (1215.  1091,  1052), 
basalt  (37001  and  chert  (1051).  In  rmeral,  the  reduction 
technique  employed  for  all  materials  appears  to  have  in¬ 
volved  the  preparation  of  noncortical  platforms  and  free¬ 
hand  percussion  detachment  of  debitage.  Two  bipolar 
flakes  were  recovered  as  well,  however. 

3.  Tool  Use 

A  total  of  33  pieces  of  debitage  and  small  angular 
debris  had  been  used  as  tools.  This  represented  13.4%  of 
the  total  assemblage.  Seventeen  were  chalcedony  (27 
edges  I :  two  were  chert  i3  edges):  two  were  obsidian  (3 
edges);  and  two  were  basalt  (2  edges).  Twelve  edges  had 
been  retouched,  including  one  into  the  shape  of  a  pro¬ 
jection.  The  edges  exhibited  some  diversity  in  outline 
shape,  although  a  majority  were  straight.  Perpendicular 
step  fracture  occurred  most  frequently  (19  edges).  Di¬ 


agonal  step  fracture,  nibbling  and  diagonal  feathers  oc¬ 
curred  less  frequently.  None  of  the  utilized  edges  exhi¬ 
bited  rounding,  polish,  striations  or  beveling.  A  diversity 
in  activities  is  suggested  by  this  assemblage. 

Additional  tool  use  is  indicated  by  the  presence  of  a 
quartzite  hammerstone  in  grid  113.  in  the  second  high 
density  concentration  noted  above.  A  two-hand  mano, 
manufactured  from  vesicular  basalt,  was  recovered  from 
the  same  concentration  as  the  hammerstone  in  gr  d  K.13. 

Bone  Artifacts 

No  bone  artifacts  were  recovered  from  the  grids  in 
Provenience  4. 

Historic  Materials 

Three  w.-od  fragments,  possibly  from  a  weaving 
comb,  were  recovered  in  Grid  El 5. 

Faunal  Resources 

Two  pieces  of  bone,  one  rib  fragment  and  one  long 
bone  shaft  fragment,  both  portions  of  a  iaree  mammal, 
were  recovered  from  a  10cm  test  along  the  west  wall 
of  Room  8  near  the  doorway. 
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SUMMARY 
Prehistoric  Component 

Ceramic  fragments  recovered  from  the  fill  of  both 
Room  6  and  Room  7  were  manufactured  during  two  dif¬ 
ferent  phases  of  the  Anasazi  Period.  Room  6  apparently 
dates  in  construction  and  occupation  to  the  late  P-111 
phase  although  the  occupation  might  have  extended  into 
the  early  P-IV  phase.  Room  7  dates  to  the  P-IV  phase. 

Room  6  was  a  nearly  circular,  slightly  semisubter¬ 
ranean  structure  encompassing  3.1  square  meters  of 
floor  space  and  containing  a  hearth  facility.  The  room 
differs  considerably  in  constructional  detail  from  other 
P-lII  phase  architectural  facilities  documented  both 
through  previous  research  in  the  Cochiti  study  area  and 
within  Cochiti  Reservoir.  Room  6  was  circular  in  outline 
shape  rather  than  rectangular  and  exhibited  no  masonry 
footings  for  wall  superstructures.  No  evidence  of  wall 
construction  or  roof  construction  was  observed  for 
the  room  but  the  presence  of  an  interior  firepit  can  be 
taken  to  indicate  that  some  kind  of  superstructure 
existed  at  one  time. 

No  direct  evidence  of  food  resources  processed  or 
consumed  was  recovered  from  the  room  although  in¬ 
direct  evidence  of  processing  was  represented  through  a 
mano  fragment.  Thirteen  fragments  from  a  minimum  of 
six  different  ceramic  vessels,  including  three  bowls  and 
two  jars,  were  found  as  well.  Primary  stages  of  stone  tool 
manufacture  were  indicated  through  reduction  of  at 
least  three  different  taxons  of  material  but  only  one 
utilized  tool  was  recovered. 

The  occupation  of  Room  6  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  intensive  in  nature  or  of  long  duration  given  the 
low  volume  of  artifactual  debris  recovered  from  the 
room  fill.  Only  limited  excavations  were  undertaken 
outside  the  room  structure  and  artifactual  debris  in 
those  areas  cannot  necessarily  be  attributed  solely  to  the 
occupation  of  the  room  due  to  its  proximity  to  other 
architectural  features  in  the  near  vicinity. 

Room  7  was  a  semisubterranean  room  encompassing 
2.1  square  meters  of  floor  space  which  was  constructed 
and  occupied  during  the  P-IV  phase  of  the  Anasazi 
Period.  Two  distinct  occupation  episodes  were  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  room  fill  and  architectural  remodeling.  The 
room  was  originally  constructed  with  an  interior  hearth 
and  an  above  floor  wall  entrance  to  the  east.  After  an 
apparent  occupational  hiatus,  the  room  was  remodeled 
through  preparation  of  a  new  floor  surface  on  top  of 
ca.  24cm  of  accumulated  fill.  The  second  occupation 
remodeling  resulted  in  modifying  the  existing  entrance 
into  a  floor  level  rather  than  above  floor  entry  and  did 
not  involve  construction  of  a  hearth  facility. 

No  direct  evidence  of  food  resources  procured  or 
processed  was  recovered  from  fill  associated  with  the 
first  occupation  of  the  room.  Ceramic  fragments  from  a 
minimum  of  five  different  vessels,  two  bowls  and  three 
jars,  were  recovered,  as  was  a  considerable  amount  of 
stone  tool  manufacturing  debris.  Only  three  tools,  how¬ 
ever,  were  found.  All  were  utilized  pieces  of  debitage. 

The  second  occupation  of  Room  7  may  have  involved 
some  change  in  use  made  of  the  room  structure  in  that 
no  hearth  facility  was  constructed  and  the  fill  associated 
with  the  remodeled  floor  contained  very  few  by-pro¬ 
ducts  of  stone  tools  manufacture.  Only  two  pieces  of 


debitage  exhibited  evidence  of  utilization.  A  minimum 
of  nine  different  ceramic  vessels  were  represented  in 
the  ceramic  assemblage,  including  four  bowls  and  five 
jars.  The  only  direct  possible  evidence  of  food  resources 
consumed  was  a  single  skull  fragment  from  a  fish. 

The  ceramic  vessel  assemblages  associated  with  both 
occupations  of  Room  7  are  somewhat  different  from 
those  recovered  from  other  P-IV  phase  sites  within 
Cochiti  Reservoir  in  that  all  vessels  were  manufactured 
from  locally  available  tempering  materials  and  no  olla 
forms  were  represented.  The  lack  of  vessels  manufac¬ 
tured  from  tempers  available  in  other  regions  indicates 
that  the  occupants  of  Room  7  were  not  necessarily  parti¬ 
cipating  in  the  interregional  exchange  system  which 
seems  to  characterize  much  of  the  P-IV  phase.  Ollas, 
presumably  representative  of  short  term  food  and  water 
storage,  are  common  at  other  small  P-IV  phase  sites  as 
well.  The  lack  of  these  vessel  forms  in  association  with 
both  occupations  of  Room  7  may  indicate  a  different 
set  of  food  resources  were  being  consumed  at  the  site 
location. 

Historic  Component 

The  Historic  Period  component  of  occupation  for 
LA  9138  consisted  of  four  different  architectural  struc¬ 
tures  constructed  and  inhabited  during  the  Spanish 
Colonial  phase.  These  structures  included  Rooms  1  and 
2  in  Provenience  1,  Rooms  3  and  4  in  Provenience  2, 
Room  5  in  Provenience  3  and  Rooms  8  and  9  in  Prove¬ 
nience  4.  Ceramic  fragments  recovered  through  excava¬ 
tion  of  all  four  provenience  locales  indicate  that  all  the 
structures  were  constructed  and  inhabited  during  the 
middle  to  late  18th  century.  With  the  exception  of 
Room  2,  which  appears  to  have  been  constructed  at 
a  later  elate  than  Room  1  and  which  may  have  been 
occupied  contemporaneously  with  the  reuse  of  Rooms 
1,  3  and  4  as  corral  facilities,  the  occupation  of  all  rooms 
may  have  been  contemporaneous. 

The  rooms  constituting  the  first  historic  occupation 
of  the  site  were  generally  large,  although  the  amount  of 
enclosed  floor  space  varied  from  8.0  square  meters  to 
19.0  square  meters.  Room  1  (11.9  square  meters)  con¬ 
tained  a  comer  fire  hearth,  as  did  Room  3  (19.0  square 
meters).  Room  4  (10.7  square  meters)  and  Room  8 
(11.2  square  meters).  Room  5  (14.5  square  meters) 
and  Room  9  (8.0  square  meters)  did  not  contain  hearth 
features  although  Room  9  exhibited  a  large  charcoal 
stain  over  much  of  its  floor  surface.  Room  2,  which  re¬ 
presented  a  reoccupation  of  Provenience  1,  enclosed 
2.4  square  meters  of  floor  space  and  did  not  contain 
a  hearth  feature. 

Constructional  detail  was  relatively  similar  among 
Rooms  1.  3,  4  and  5  in  that  all  were  rectangular  in  out¬ 
line  shape  and  were  built  from  relatively  large,  horizon¬ 
tally  laid  basalt  clasts.  Room  8  was  oval  in  outline  shape 
although  similarly  constructed  from  horizontally  laid 
basalt  clasts.  Room  9  was  circular  in  outline  and 
the  basal  elements  of  the  walls  were  vertically  set  basalt 
slabs.  Very  little  evidence  of  upper  wall  construction  was 
found  in  the  fill  or  exterior  of  Room  9  and  it  may  have 
once  been  a  partially  open-sided  or  unroofed  structure. 

Considerable  variability  in  the  amount  of  artifactual 
debris  and  faunal  remains  generated  through  habitation 
of  the  different  structures  was  evident  through  excava¬ 
tions  within  and  outside  the  structures  themselves. 
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Direct  evidence  of  food  resources  possibly  consumed 
within  different  provenience  locales  was  recovered  as 
a  relatively  diverse  set  of  faunal  species,  including 
domesticated  sheep  or  goat,  cow  or  bison,  elk  or  horse, 
cottontail  rabbit,  jackrabbit,  different  sizes  of  birds,  a 
squirrel,  woodrat,  pocket  mouse  and  fish.  In  addition, 
several  pinyon  nuts,  peach  pits  and  unidentified  nut 
shell  fragments  were  found. 

No  direct  evidence  of  agriculturally  produced  food¬ 


stuffs  ocher  than  peach  pits  was  encountered  and  onlv 
three  milling  implements  which  mignt  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  for  processing  agriculturally  produced  grains 
were  found.  A  two-hand  mano  was  recovered  from  the 
grid  excavations  in  Provenience  4  and  mano  fragments 
were  found  in  Room  4  and  Room  3.  No  metates  or 
metate  fragments  were  recovered  and  no  comal  frag¬ 
ments  were  present  in  the  overall  ceramic  assemblage 
It  thus  appears  that  the  subsistence  strategy  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  focused  upon  both  herding  and  nondomestic 
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faunal  procurement  of  a  wide  range  of  species. 

Very  little  artifactual  evidence  was  recovered  to  in¬ 
dictate  that  either  hideworking  or  manufacture  of 
woolen  goods  was  undertaken  at  the  site.  Although  pos¬ 
sible  fragments  of  a  weaving  comb  were  found,  no 
spindle  whorls  were  recovered  and  the  bone  tool  assem¬ 
blage  contained  no  artifacts  which  may  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  skinning  or  hide  preparation.  Two  bone 
needles  were  recovered,  each  from  different  prove¬ 
niences. 

In  this  respect,  the  kinds  of  activities  undertaken  at 
LA  9138  are  considerably  different  from  those  under¬ 
taken  by  the  inhabitants  of  LA  12161,  another  Spanish 
Colonial  phase  site  location  situated  further  upriver  in 
White  Rock  Canyon.  This  latter  site  yielded  artifactual 
evidence  indicative  of  considerable  investment  into  both 
hide  and  woolen  clothing  manufacture. 

Ceramic  fragments  recovered  from  all  proveniences 
of  LA  9138  reflect  a  range  of  cooking,  serving  and  short 
term  storage  activities.  The  vast  majority  of  fragments 
were  found  outside  rather  than  inside  room  structures. 
Twenty -one  vessels  are  represented  in  the  Provenience  1 
assemblage,  17  in  the  Provenience  2  assemblage,  5  in  the 
Provenience  3  assemblage  and  31  in  the  Provenience  4 
assemblage.  Bowls,  jars  and  ollas  were  found  in  nearly 
equivalent  frequencies  within  Provenience  2,  whereas 
ollas  predominated  the  Provenience  1  assemblage  and 
jar  predominated  the  Provenience  4  assemblage.  Of  the 
3  vessels  represented  in  the  Provenience  3  assemblage, 
three  were  ollas  and  two  were  bowls. 

With  the  exception  of  a  single  P-IV  phase  vessel  re¬ 
covered  from  Room  5  in  Provenience  3,  all  vessels  were 
manufactured  from  tempering  materials  available  within 
the  Cochiti  study  area.  It  can  be  suggested  from  this  that 
the  local  inhabitants  were  not  participating  in  any 
interregional  system  of  exchange  involving  circulation  of 


ceramic  vessels  such  as  that  apparently  characteristic  of 
the  P-IV  phase  settlement  of  the  study  area.  The  ceramic 
assemblage  from  LA  12161  reflect  a  similar  localization 
with  respect  to  ceramic  manufacture. 

Assemblages  of  tools  and  by-products  of  toolmanu- 
facture  recovered  from  the  four  Spanish  Colonial  prove¬ 
niences  within  LA  9138  are  intriguing  in  that  they 
may  reflect  technological  behavior  of  individuals  who 
are  relatively  unfamiliar  with  manufacture  or  usage  of 
stone  tools  but  who  at  the  same  time  had  no  access  to 
metal  implements. 

The  only  evidence  for  the  utilization  of  metal  imple¬ 
ments  found  with  respect  to  the  Historic  Period  compo¬ 
nent  of  occupation  at  LA  9138  was  a  gunflint  manufac¬ 
tured  from  locally  available  chert.  A  total  of  five  frag¬ 
ments  of  iron  and  a  small  medallion  comprised  the  only 
direct  evidence  of  metailurgically  produced  artifacts  at 
the  site  location.  Butchering  cut  marks  observable  on 
skeletal  fragments  were  all  produced  through  usage  of 
stone  rather  than  metal  implements  as  well. 

When  compared  to  the  occurrence  of  metal  items  and 
indirect  evidence  of  metal  implement  usage  at  LA 
12161,  the  artifactual  content  of  LA  9138  clearly  re¬ 
flects  to  a  much  greater  degree  the  operation  of  a 
“stone  age”  rather  than  “iron  age”  technology’. 

Selection  of  lithic  materials  for  manufacture  of  stone 
implements  by  the  inhabitants  of  LA  9138  was  localized 
in  nature.  The  vast  majority  of  stone  materials  ultimate¬ 
ly  manufactured  were  cherts  and  chalcedonies  which  are 
immediately  available  in  an  exposed  outcrop  of  the 
Totavi  Lentil  which  comprised  the  lower  portion  of  the 
talus  slope  situated  directly  east  of  the  site  itself.  Ob¬ 
sidians  and  glassy  basalts,  although  available  within  a 
kilometer  radius  of  the  site  location,  were  rarely  se¬ 
lected  for  manufacture.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  Archaic  and  Anasazi  tool  manufacturers  who  rou- 
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finely  selected  both  materials  for  reduction  because  of 
their  superior  workability  in  manufacture  and  utility 
as  implements. 

Techniques  of  debitage  reduction  employed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  LA  9138  reflect  a  much  higher  incidence 
of  bipolar  manufacture  than  is  apparent  in  the  Archaic 
or  Anasazi  Period  lithic  assemblages.  Given  the  fact  that 
bipolar  reduction  of  raw  materials  generally  results  in 
relatively  few  pieces  of  debitage  or  cores  which  exhibit 
morphological  criteria  directly  attributable  to  bipolar 
manufacture,  the  frequency  of  such  by-products  in  as¬ 
semblages  recovered  from  LA  9138  indicates  consider¬ 
able  implementation  of  that  technique.  Lithic  assem¬ 
blages  from  the  site  are  characterized  as  well  by  relative¬ 
ly  higher  frequencies  of  debitage  exhibiting  cortex 
across  both  their  platforms  and  dorsal  surfaces,  which  is 
a  common  characteristic  of  cortical  debris  generated 
from  bipolar  reduction. 

It  can  be  suggested,  then,  that  the  lithic  artifact  as¬ 
semblage  recovered  from  LA  9138  reflect  an  overall 
strategy  of  material  selection  and  debitage  reduction  by 
a  set  of  personnel  who  were  unfamiliar  with  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  raw  materials  in  the  vicinity  of  the  site  loca¬ 
tion,  and  who  were  equally  unfamiliar  with  techniques 
through  which  raw  materials  could  be  reduced  into 
utilizable  tools  through  freehand  percussion. 

Another  index  of  this  unfamiliarity  can  perhaps  be 
seen  in  the  extremely  low  frequency  of  facially  retouch¬ 
ed  artifacts  manufactured  or  used  at  the  site.  Only  three 
bifacially  retouched  artifacts,  one  of  which  was  a  gun- 
flint,  and  two  unifacially  retouched  artifacts  were  re¬ 
covered  through  excavation.  A  single  retouch  flake  con¬ 
stituted  the  only  possible  evidence  that  such  artifacts 
may  have  been  manufactured  at  the  site  location  it¬ 
self.  All  other  utilized  tools  were  either  unretouched  or 
marginally  retouched  pieces  of  debitage  or  small  angular 
debris.  This  low  frequency  of  facially  retouched  tool 
fragments  and  debitage  indicative  of  their  manufacture 
or  usage  within  the  site  location,  stands  in  marked  con¬ 
trast  to  assemblages  recovered  from  prehistoric  sites 
within  the  project  area  and  may  indicate  a  degree  of 
inability  on  the  part  of  the  local  inhabitants  to  manu¬ 
facture  such  implements. 

The  Spanish  Colonial  phase  settlement  at  LA  9138  is 


interesting  in  yet  another  fashion,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  site  is  located  well  south  of  the  northern  boun¬ 
dary  of  the  Pueblo  de  Cochiti  Grant.  If  date  assignee  to 
the  manufacture  of  ceramic  vessels  recovered  from  the 
site  can  be  warranted  as  reflecting  the  time  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  habitation  of  architectural  facilities  at  the  site, 
the  Spanish  Colonial  occupation  of  LA  9138  occurred 
between  AJ3.  1750-1800  and  was  thus  initiated  several 
decades  after  the  Cochiti  tribe  had  been  allocated 
exclusive  settlement  rights  to  the  land  areas  within 
which  LA  9138  is  situated. 


As  such,  the  settlement  at  LA  9138  may  represent 
an  attempt  by  Hispanic  settlers  to  establish  a  home¬ 
stead  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Cochiti  land  grant. 
The  low  overall  volume  of  artifactual  debris  recovered 
from  Proveniences  1,  2  and  3  indicate  a  relatively  short 
period  of  occupation.  The  possibility  thus  exists  that 
the  inhabitants  of  those  provenience  locales  may  have 
been  evicted  soon  after  they  had  establisned  their 
residence. 

A  final,  and  as  yet  unresolved,  question  concerning 
the  Spanish  Colonial  occupation  of  LA  9138  is  that  of 
understanding  the  function  of  an  extensive  network 
of  low  drylaid  masonrv  walls  which  runs  not  only 
throughout  LA  9138  but  extends  as  well  over  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  site.  Height 
of  these  walls  rarely  exceeds  one  meter  and  their  func¬ 
tional  utility  as  stock  enclosures  is  dubious.  In  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  LA  9138  itself,  the  wall  network  is  formed  by 
a  long  spine  running  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  base 
of  the  talus  slope  and  is  characterized  by  a  series  of 
laterals  extending  at  right  angles  from  the  spine  toward 
the  river.  The  laterals  were  constructed  at  relatively 
regular  intervals,  ca.  40m  to  50m  apart. 


It  is  thus  possible  that  the  wall  network  was  con¬ 
structed  to  define  property  boundaries  rather  than  to 
enclose  stock.  The  question  of  “why”  property  boun¬ 
daries  were  necessitated  remains  unanswered.  Very 
little  evidence  exists  that  the  inhabitants  of  LA  9138 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  which  might  have  re¬ 
quired  field  boundaries  and  the  amount  of  possible 
grazing  land  defined  by  the  walls  is  minimal. 


LA  9139 


LA  9139  was  a  single  provenience  Spanish  Colonial 
phase  site  and  consisted  of  a  rectangular  masonry  struc¬ 
ture  (Room  1).  The  site  was  located  on  the  east  side  of 
tne  Rio  Grande  River  below  the  mouth  of  White  Rock 
Canyon,  approximately  100  meters  south  of  Drainage 
Basin  No.  1.  LA  9139  was  situated  on  the  first  coarse 
gravel  terrace,  which  lies  20  meters  above  the  river,  at 
an  elevation  of  5280  ft.  The  terrace  was  fiat,  topped 
with  sandv  alluvium,  and  cut  by  a  deep  arroyo  50  me¬ 
ters  to  the  south.  The  vegetation  in  the  area  indicated 
disturbance  from  the  back  dirt  piles  of  a  previous  partial 
excavation  as  part  of  the  Museum  of  New  Mexico’s 
Cochiti  Dam  Archeological  Project  in  1964.  LA  9139 


was  located  in  the  Juniper  vegetative  communitv;  vege¬ 
tative  species  included  snakeweed,  juniper,  grama  gras¬ 
ses  and  an  occasional  yucca. 

During  the  present  excavation,  a  one  meter  wide 
trench  was  first  excavated  to  floor  level  along  the  interi¬ 
or  of  the  south  wall,  beginning  in  the  east  comer.  .An¬ 
other  one  meter  wide  trench  was  excavated  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  the  first  trench,  beginning  1.3m  from  the  east 
wall.  In  addition,  a  stratigraphic  test  pit  1.0m  x  1.0m 
was  excavated  in  the  center  of  the  structure.  The  room 
was  excavated  by  natural  strata.  A  gnd  pattern  was 
not  placed  over  LA  9139,  and  the  exterior  surfaces 
were  not  tested.  The  focus  of  this  testing  was  to  gather 
information  concerning  the  temporal  period  of  occu¬ 
pation  for  this  site. 
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Architecture 
Room  1 : 

Shape:  Rectangular  surface  structure. 

Orientation:  The  long  axis  of  the  structure  was  30 
degrees  east  of  true  north. 

Condition:  The  structure  was  uneroded.  Previous  excava¬ 
tion  had  resulted  in  clearing  approximately  one-half  of 
the  fill  from  the  western  side  of  the  room. 


Interior  Room  Dimensions: 


Length 

Width 

Height 

North 

10.90m 

- 

- 

South 

11. 00m 

.53m 

.56m  to 
.52m 

East 

4.40m 

- 

- 

West 

4.30m 

.55m 

Walls:  .All  walls  were  of  similar  construction  and  are 
described  together  below. 

Type  of  Elements:  The  walls  were  constructed  of 
large  basalt  boulders  and  clasts  not  available  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity  of  the  site.  The  size  indicates  that  they 
were  imported  through  use  of  wheeled  transportation. 
River  cobbles  were  sparsely  intermixed  in  the  wall  matrix. 

Size  of  Elements:  The  large  elements  ranged  in  size 
from  ,23m  x  ,17m  x  .6m  to  ,87m  x  .60m  x  .9m. 


Placement  and  Construction  of  Elements:  The  wails 
were  constructed  of  large  tabular  basalt  witn  a  few  river 
cobbies  intermixed.  A  few  adobe  bricks  were  found  on 
the  floor  indicating  a  possible  partial  adobe  structure. 
Elements  were  horizontally  laid  with  aaooe  mortar. 

Shaping  of  Elements:  Unmodified. 

Wail  Facing:  No  information. 

Courses:£lements  were  laid  in  uneven  courses  between 
one  and  two  elements  wide. 

Chinking:  No  chinking  elements  were  found. 

Corners:  No  information. 

Plaster:  No  piaster  was  evident  from  the  present  exca¬ 
vation,  although  Skinner's  field  notes  i Skinner  n.d.) 
indicate  the  presence  of  plaster  on  one  wail. 

Entrances:  No  doorway  was  found. 

Floors:  A  continuous  white  plaster  floor  was  exposed 
60cm  below  the  surface.  Some  ash  smear  was  present 
and  the  plaster  thickness  was  2.5cm.  The  structure  was 
slightly  excavated  into  the  slope  of  the  hill  and  the  floor 
was  level. 

Roofing:  Approximately  30cm  below  the  surface  a  layer 
of  burned  roof  remnants  was  found.  Burned  vizas  and 
clay  were  recovered.  This  stratum  suggests  that  the  struc¬ 
ture  burned. 

Interior  Features: 

Hearth:  Excavation  exposed  an  ovoid  basin  shaped 
adobe  hearth  in  the  southeast  comer  of  the  structure. 
The  hearth  was  raised  slightly  from  the  floor  and  had  a 


FIG.  9.11  LA  91  39— Room  I,  plan  view 


Exterior  Features:  None. 


center  depth  of  5  cm.  The  hearth  measured  60cm  x  40cm 
with  its  longitudinal  axis  45  degrees  from  the  wall.  Mo 
cultural  material  was  found  in  the  fill  of  the  hearth. 

Slab  Feature:  Skinner  identified  a  slab  feature  in  the 
center  of  the  western  portion  of  the  room.  .Although  no 
charcoal  was  found,  Skinner  suggests  it  was  a  possible 
hearth. 

Room  Fill:  The  room  fill  consisted  of  several  distinct 
strata  indicating  that  the  structure  had  burned.  Three 
lenses  of  black  ask  were  deposited  within  10cm  above 
the  floor.  A  15cm  thick  layer  of  burnt  roof  debris  lay 
directly  on  top  of  the  three  thinner  layers.  A  34cm  thick 
layer  of  coarse  alluvial  gravels  and  wail  rubble  was 
deposited  above  the  burnt  roof  debris  layer.  Strata  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  structure  burned  prior  to  wall  collapse. 
Wail  rubble  and  gravel  then  washed  into  the  room.  All 
cultural  material  was  recovered  from  the  ash  stratum  on 
top  of  the  floor.  A  peach  pit  was  also  found  at  floor 
level. 

Exterior  Fill:  No  exterior  trenches  were  excavated. 


Arufactuai  Materials 

.All  of  the  materials  derived  from  the  tests  were  col¬ 
lected  from  a  single  ash  lens.  Stratum  5,  which  directlv 
overlay  the  floor.  Only  1 3  sherds,  one  peach  pit  and 
one  bone  fragment  were  recovered  from  the  tests. 

Ceramic  .Artifacts 

Thirteen  sherds  were  recovered  from  a  test  trench  in 
Room  1  of  LA  9139.  .All  the  sherds  were  manufactured 
during  the  Historic  Period.  The  ceramic  ana  temper 
types  are  similar  to  those  recovered  from  the  histone 
components  of  Pueblo  del  Encierro  (LA  70)  and  LA 
12438,  which  lie  within  200m  of  LA  9139.  The  ceramics 
recovered  suggest  a  minimum  of  seven  vessels,  five  of 
which  were  manufactured  from  locally  available  ma¬ 
terials.  The  estimated  period  of  occupation  is  between 
A.D.  1750-1800. 

One  rim  sherd  from  a  Puname  Polychrome  bowl  has 


FIG.  9.12  LA  9139  —  Room  1 .  cross  section 
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TABLE  9.14 


LA  9139— CERAMIC  TYPE  AND  TEMPER  VARIABILITY 


Type 

Form 

No.  Sherds 

Temper  and  Source  Areas 

Puname  Poivchrome 

Carinated 

bowl 

1 

Diabase  basalt.  Zia  Puebio 

"Casitas  Red/ Buff” 

Flanged 

bowl 

1 

1 

Volcanic  sandstone:  South¬ 
ern  Pajarito  Plateau: 

Cochiti  area 

Redware  (Historic) 

bowl 

1 

Scoria:  Cochiti  area 

Redware  (Historic) 

olla 

1 

Viiric  tuff;  Nambe  area 

Plain  smudged  utility 

jar 

1 

Crystal  pumice;  Cochiti. 
White  Rock  Canyon  areas 

Plain  smudged  utility 

jar 

6 

.Andesite  vi  trophy  re; 
Pajanto  Plateau 

Mica  slipped  utility 

jar 

Volcanic  sandstone;  South¬ 
ern  Pajarito  Plateau. 

Cochiti  areas 

’all  recovered  from  test  trench  in  Room  1 


an  exterior  red  matte  design  outlined  in  black  on  a  white 
slip,  a  red  matte  rim  and  a  polished  undecorated  in¬ 
terior.  The  rim  is  4.3mm  high  and  expands  from  3mm  at 
the  keel  to  3mm  at  the  top.  Similar  rim  forms  are  found 
in  carbon  and  glaze  decorated  vessels  of  the  18th  centu- 
rv  at  sites  along  the  Rio  Chtcuito  to  the  west  of  White 
Rock  Canyon.  The  rims  of  the  plain  and  mica  slipped 
utility  vessels  present  at  LA  9139  are  everted  and  ex¬ 
panded  at  the  top. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

Lithic  artifacts  were  not  recovered  during  the  tests. 

Faunal  Materials 

One  piece  of  bone  was  recovered  from  LA  9139.  The 


bone  was  a  burned  Artiodactvla  scapula  biade  fragment. 

Botanical  Materials 

A  single  fragment  from  a  peach  pit  was  recovered 
from  the  room. 

Summary 

LA  9139  consisted  of  one  large  masonry  structure. 
.Although  only  13  sherds  were  collected  from  the  test, 
they  were  recovered  in  good  context  in  a  thin  ash  lens 
which  directly  overlay  the  floor.  These  ceramics  indicate 
an  occupation  in  the  late  18th  centurv.  The  lack  of  ad¬ 
ditional  artifactual  materials  prevents  speculation  con¬ 
cerning  the  character  of  the  occupation.  It  is  possible 
that  some  materials  collected  from  LA  12438.  which  lies 
10  meters  north  of  LA  9139.  mav  be  either  associated 
or  contemporaneous  with  the  occupation  of  LA  9139. 


LA  10110 

During  survey,  LA  101 10  was  documented  as  a  six 
provenience  multicomponent  Historic  Period  site.  One 
provenience  was  characterized  by  a  possible  1 8th  centu¬ 
ry  Spanish  Colonial  structure  and  a  modem  hearth. 
The  other  oroveniences  consisted  of  modem  hearths, 
lithics,  glass  and  metal  artifactual  scatters,  an  isolated 
wail,  a  road  cut  and  petrogivphs.  Only  the  first  pro¬ 
venience,  which  included  the  possible  structure,  was 
tested. 

LA  101 10  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rio  Grande 


in  White  Rock  Canyon  approximately  800  meters  north 
of  the  mouth  of  Drainage  Basin  No.  24.  Tne  site  is  situ¬ 
ated  adjacent  to  the  nver  on  a  low  flat  bench  beneath 
an  interface  of  the  bench  and  an  outcrop  of  taius.  Tne 
site  is  located  in  the  Upper  Sonoran  Jumper  vegetative 
community  and  lies  at  an  elevation  which  ranges  be¬ 
tween  3260  and  5300  ft.  Dominant  vegetation  includes 
corriander.  jumper.  sa«e.  unidentified  bunch  grasses 
and  rabbitbrush. 

The  feature  in  Provenience  1  was  described  during 
survey  as  a  structure  of  one  to  two  rooms  which  ex¬ 
tended  five  meters  east-west  and  nine  meters  north- 
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south  and  terminated  in  the  river.  The  resuits  of  the 
testing  suggest  that  the  wails  of  the  feature  did  not 
define  a  room-iike  structure,  but  rather  were  exten¬ 
sions  of  the  extensive  wail  network  noted  at  LA  9138. 
The  testing  and  description  of  these  walls  follows  be¬ 
low. 

PROVENIENCE  1 
Features 

Wail  A:  This  wall  represents  possible  Spanish  Colonial 
construction  and  association  with  the  extensive  wail  svs- 
tmes  related  to  LA  9138.  The  wall  was  15  meters  in 
length,  with  its  long  axis  running  north-souch.  Tne  south 
end  of  the  wail  terminated  at  the  edge  of  the  river. 

The  wall  was  constructed  of  unshaped  semi-tabular 
basalt  clasts  averaging  20cm  x  20cm  x  20cm,  although 
some  elements  ranged  to  40cm  iu  length.  Elements  were 
dry  laid  to  a  height  which  probably  did  not  exceed  1.0 
meter.  The  wail  was  two  elements  wide  (60cm),  laid 
side  by  side  to  form  a  flat  surface  on  the  interior  and 
exterior  of  the  wail.  A  50cm  test  pit  was  excavated  at 
the  intersection  of  Walls  A  and  B  to  determine  their 
depth  from  surface.  The  basal  elements  of  both  walls 
were  situated  in  sandy  fill,  25cm  to  30cm  below  present 
ground  surface.  Several  test  pits  excavated  at  various 
intervals  along  Wall  A  indicate  similar  construction  for 
its  entire  length.  Very  little  artifactuai  material  was 
recovered  from  the  test  pits,  and  all  material  was  found 
in  the  top  10cm.  The  disturbed  nature  of  the  stratum 
where  cultural  material  was  recovered  leaves  its  associa¬ 
tion  to  the  wail  unclear. 


sides  of  the  wail  to  determine  foundation  deotn  beiow 
surface.  Tests  indicated  that  the  wail  was  constructed  on 
the  existing  ground  surface,  unlik.  Walls  A  and  3.  A 
recent  heartn  (Provenience  3)  with  dimensions  of  50cm 
x  90cm  was  located  against  the  middle  of  Wail  C.  Con¬ 
struction  of  the  wall  with  elements  taken  from  Wails  A 
and  3  and  the  association  of  the  recent  hearth  suggest 
that  the  wail  was  built  at  a  more  recent  date  than  Wails 
A  and  B. 

Artifactuai  Materials 

.Artifactuai  material  was  recovered  from  the  top  1 0cm 
of  fill  in  the  tested  areas. 

Ceramic  Artifacts 

A  single  sherd  from  an  Espinoso  G-P  bowl  was  re¬ 
covered. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

Four  pieces  of  debitage,  three  manufactured  from  a 
single  taxon  of  chert  '1051)  and  one  from  a  txxon 
of  chalcedony  (105 3),  were  recovered.  One  of  the  chert 
flakes  was  unidirectionally  retouched  on  its  ventral  sur¬ 
face  to  form  a  projection.  This  tool  exhibited  bidirec¬ 
tional  rounding  and  rotary’  wear  along  its  shaft  which 
indicates  that  the  flake  was  used  in  a  drill-like  fashion. 

Bone  Artifacts 

Bone  artifacts  were  not  recovered  from  the  tested 
areas. 


Wall  B:  The  construction  of  this  wall  suggests  that  it 
was  built  at  the  same  time  as  Wall  A,  and  was  probabiv 
jjs<">  part  of  the  extensive  wail  system  associated  with 
LA  9138. 

Wail  B  was  4m  long  east-west  and  intersected  Wall  A 
perpendicularly.  The  eastern  end  of  Wail  3  aiso  termin¬ 
ated  at  the  edge  of  the  river.  A  very  large  juniper  was 
growing  at  the  intersection  of  Wails  A  and  B.  compli¬ 
cating  interpretation  of  the  association  of  these  two 
wails.  Wail  B  was  greativ  reduced  and  elements  were 
probably  taken  for  use  in  the  construction  of  Wail  C. 

Construction  of  Wall  B  was  similar  to  that  of  Wail  A 
in  that  the  elements  were  dry  laid,  two  elements  wide  to 
form  a  relatively  evenly  faced  wall  averaging  60cm  in 
width.  The  average  element  thickness  was  considerably 
smaller  ( 1 9cm)  and  more  tabular  than  those  in  Wail  A. 
Approximately  four  courses  of  these  elements  remained 
beneath  ground  surface  and  extended  to  a  depth  of 
25cm  to  30cm.  Both  Walls  A  and  B  were  constructed 
on  the  same  ground  surface,  25cm  to  30cm  beiow  the 
present  ground  surface.  The  similarity  of  construction  of 
these  wails  in  terms  of  width,  placement  of  elements  and 
foundation  suggests  that  they  were  constructed  during 
the  same  time  period. 

Wail  C:  Construction  of  this  wail  suggests  that  it  was 
built  more  recently  than  Wails  A  and  B.  Placement  of  a 
recent  hearth  (Provenience  31  adjacent  to  it  indicates 
ts  possible  use  as  a  windbreak. 

Wail  C  abutts  Wail  A,  four  meters  north  of  and  para- 
>i  :•>  Wail  B.  It  was  constructed  of  wail  elements  re¬ 
moved  trom  Wails  A  and  B.  It  was  4m  long  and  stood 
,  — .  :n  .-.eight.  Small  pits  were  excavated  on  opposite 


Historic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  seventeen  commercially-produced  glass 
and  metal  artifacts  .v.s  recovered  during  the  testing 
of  LA  10110.  Fifteen  items  were  fragments  of  a  single 
cruet  or  vase.  The  remaining  artifacts  included  a  22 
caliber  cartridge  shell  and  a  lid  from  a  steel  can. 


TABLE  9.15 

LA  101 10— HISTORIC  MATERIALS 
PROV.  DESCRIPTION  NO.  DATE  i  REFERENCE 


Prov.  1 

level  0  very  thin  purple 

glass  possibly  from 
a  cruet  or  tiny  vase 

Prov.  1 

level  1  22.  cal.  short 

cartridge  casing 

steel  tan  lid  from  1 
crimped  seam 


3  1S50-1914 

(Kendrick  1970:57) 


post  1 863.  pre  1940 


post  1900 

'Fontana  et  jL  1962:72-73) 


very  thin  purple 
glass  possiV  from 
a  cruet  ortinv  vase 


1850-1914 
t  Kendrick  1970:571 


Fauna 

The  faunal  remains  recovered  from  LA  101  i0  consist¬ 
ed  of  seven  mammalian  bone  fragments  and  a  piece  of 
sneil.  The  shell  was  tentatively  identified  as  a  portion 
of  a  land  snail  iKeis,  personal  communication!.  The 
remaining  faunal  fragments  indicated  the  presence  of 
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a  minimum  of  one  domestic  sheep  (Oms  spp.)  which 
was  represented  by  a  skull  fragment.  A  second  indi¬ 
vidual,  a  medium-sized  mammal,  was  represented  by 
rib,  skull  and  long  bone  shank  fragments. 

SUMMARY 

The  results  of  limited  testing  in  Provenience  1  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  walls  did  not  represent  remnants  of  habi¬ 


tation  structures.  The  similarity  of  construction  for 
Walls  A  and  B  with  an  extensive  wall  network  noted 
at  LA  9138  may  suggest  that  they  were  constructed  in 
the  ISth  century  although  no  artifactual  materials 
dating  to  this  period  were  recovered  from  the  tests. 
Those  materials  which  were  monitored  were  too  limit¬ 
ed  to  suggest  the  character  of  any  activities  performed 
at  the  provenience.  They  do,  however,  provide  evidence 
for  a  20th  century  occupation  of  the  provenience. 


LA  10111 


LA  10111  is  a  six  provenience  multicomponent  His¬ 
toric  Period  site.  During  survey  it  was  described  as  an 
isolated  architectural  feature  ( a  possible  habitation  room) , 
several  corrals,  a  lithic  scatter  and  a  series  of  petro- 
glvphs.  Only  Provenience  1 ,  which  included  the  possible 
room,  was  tested.  LA  10111  is  located  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Rio  Grande  in  White  Rock  Canyon  approximately 
900  meters  north  of  the  mouth  of  Drainage  Basin  No. 
24.  The  site  is  situated  on  a  terrace  15  meters  west  of 
the  Rio  Grande  and  extends  approximately  100  meters 
along  the  river.  The  site  is  located  in  the  juniper  vege¬ 
tative  community  and  lies  at  an  elevation  of  5280  ft. 
Junipers  occurred  frequently,  both  singly  and  in  groups, 
with  a  general  understory  cover  of  grama  grass,  clumps 
of  rabbitbrush  and  occasional  snakeweed. 


Methods  of  Excavation 

Several  test  pits  were  excavated  around  the  feature 
in  Provenience  1.  Initial  testing  consisted  of  facing  a 
two  meter  section  of  an  erosional  cut,  where  the  river 
had  removed  the  eastern  wall  of  the  structure.  Testing 
was  continued  westward  1.3m  along  the  interior  of 
the  north  wall,  exposing  this  wall  to  a  depth  of  25cm 
below  its  footings.  Another  test  was  excavated  into  the 
erosional  cut  adjacent  to  the  southern  wall.  Tests  were 
excavated  as  one  arbitrary  unit  (level  1)  which  encom¬ 
passed  two  natural  strata,  a  sandy  alluvial  stratum  super¬ 
imposed  over  a  clay  layer.  A  grid  system  was  not  placed 
over  the  site. 

PROVENIENCE  l 
F  eatures 


FIG.  9.14  LA  10 1 1 1 —Plan  view  of  walls 
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FIG.  9.15  LA  10 1 1 1—  Site  Map 


L.1  12161 


Wall  Dimensions: 


Length 

Width 

Height 

North 

6.0m 

,40m 

.50m 

South 

5.0m 

.40m 

.50m 

West 

4.45m 

.40m 

.50m 

All  three  walls,  north,  south  and  west,  were  similar 
in  construction  and  built  on  ground  level.  Elements  were 
unmodified,  local  basalt  clasts  and  slabs  averaging  20cm 
x  30cm  x  20cm  in  size.  Generally  the  larger  elements 
with  more  even  surfaces  were  used  as  foundation  ele¬ 
ments  and  laid  horizontally  with  their  long  axes  parallel 
to  the  long  axes  of  the  wails.  Upper  elements  were 


more  irregular  in  shape  and  placement.  The  walls  were 
dry  laid  and  two  elements  wide.  At  their  maximum 
height  (50cm),  four  irregular  courses  could  be  defined. 
The  amount  of  rubble  present  on  the  surface  and  general 
low  relief  of  the  site  area  indicate  the  standing  height  of 
the  wall  elements  probably  never  exceeded  one  meter. 
No  chinking  elements  were  found.  The  southwest  and 
northwest  corners  were  rounded  and  interlocking  indi¬ 
cating  that  all  walls  were  constructed  at  the  same  time. 

Similar  fill  was  found  in  test  pits  excavated  inside  and 
outside  the  enclosure.  It  consisted  of  a  light  sandy 
alluvium,  homogeneous  to  a  depth  of  1 .0  meter.  At  this 
point  a  clay  stratum  of  unknown  origin  and  averaging  3cm 
in  thickness  was  found.  This  clay  layer  was  beneath  the 
current  level  of  the  river.  A  floor  was  not  found.  No 
cultural  material  was  recovered.  The  walls  present  may 
indicate  use  of  three  walls  for  a  corraling  structure. 
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LA  12161  consisted  of  a  single  Spanish  Colonial 
structure  (Room  1)  and  an  associated  trash  midden 
(Feature  1).  The  site  was  located  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Rio  Grande  River,  on  an  alluvial  bench  north  of 
Medio  Canyon,  at  an  elevation  of  5320  ft.  LA  12161 
was  located  in  the  Upper  Sonoran  Juniper  vegetative 
community.  Juniper,  pinvon,  oak  and  hackberry  were 
dominant  tree  species  in  the  vicinity  of  the  site.  Ground 
cover  included  cholla,  prickly  pear  cactus  and  straw¬ 
berry  cactus.  Some  Artemisia  tridentata ,  thistle,  rice 
grass  and  rabbitbrush  were  observed.  Wild  grapes  grew 
over  old  junipers  along  the  river. 


Methodology  of  Excavation 

A  grid  pattern  of  2m  x  2m  squares,  which  extended 
roughly  20  meters  north-south  and  20  meters  east-west, 
was  laid  over  the  site  area.  This  entire  area  was  surface 
collected.  The  room,  midden  and  gridded  areas  contig¬ 
uous  to  the  room  and  midden  were  excavated.  The 
structure  and  midden  were  excavated  in  natural  strati¬ 
graphic  units:  whereas  the  grids  were  excavated  in 
arbitrary  units  within  grid  units. 

Architecture 

Room  1 : 

Shape:  Rectangular  surface  structure. 

Orientation:  The  long  axis  of  the  room  was  oriented  35 
degrees  west  of  true  north.  Exposure  of  the  site  location 
was  south. 

Condition:  Room  1  had  not  been  vandalized  but  the 
south  wail  was  badly  eroded. 

Interior  Room  Dimensions: 


Length 

Width 

Height 

North 

3.30m 

.57m  to 
.70m 

1.70m 

South 

3.60m 

.39m 

.40m 

East 

1.70m 

.59m  to 
.66m 

.73m 

West 

2.20m 

.29m  to 
•51m 

.83m 

Walls:  Diversity  in  wall  construction  was  distinct  enough 
to  warrant  separate  descriptions  of  the  south  and  east 
walls.  The  north  and  west  walls  were  similar  in  construc¬ 
tion  and  are  described  together. 

North  and  West  Walls:  Any  differences  between  these 
two  walls  will  be  mentioned  below. 

Type  of  Elements:  Local  basalt  clasts. 

Size  of  Elements:  Basal  elements  ranged  in  size  from 
31cm  x  30cm  to  37cm  x  9cm.  Upper  elements  ranged 
from  50cm  x  50cm  to  60cm  x  20cm. 

Placement  and  Construction  of  Elements:  Basal  ele¬ 
ments  were  unevenly  laid  horizontally  at  odd  angles.  The 
long  axes  of  the  middle  elements  corresponded  to  the 
long  axes  of  the  walls.  Some  upper  elements  were  hori¬ 
zontally  laid  with  the  long  axes  perpendicular  to  the  long 
axis  of  the  wall,  while  others  were  horizontally  laid  with 
their  long  axes  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  wall.  Adobe 
mortar  was  used  in  wail  construction.  The  east  end  of 
the  north  wall  abutted  a  basalt  outcrop. 

Shaping  of  Elements:  Unmodified. 

Wall  Facing:  There  was  no  consistency  in  wall  facing. 
Some  elements  were  placed  such  that  flat  surfaces  were 
facing  the  interior  of  the  structure,  while  others  were  un¬ 
evenly  placed. 

Courses:  The  north  wall  was  unevenly  laid  and  gener¬ 
ally  one  element  wide. 
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Chinking:  No  chinking  was  evident. 

Comers:  Comers  were  rounded  and  interlocking. 

Plaster:  A  1.0cm  to  1.5cm  thick  layer  of  plaster  was 
present  on  the  interior  wail  surfaces. 

South  Wall: 

Type  of  Elements:  Local  basalt  boulders,  clasts  and 
slabs. 

Size  of  Elements:  Basal  elements  ranged  in  size  from 
31cm  x  30cm  to  37cm  x  9cm.  Upper  elements,  present 
only  in  the  northwest  comer,  were  smaller  slabs  averaging 
24cm  x  8cm  in  size. 

Placement  and  Construction  of  Elements:  The  south 
wall  was  constructed  of  basalt  boulders  laid  horizontally, 
vertically  and  at  varying  angles.  Adobe  mortar  was  used 
in  the  wall  construction. 

Shaping  of  Elements:  Unmodified. 

Wall  Facing:  Wall  surfaces  were  not  evenly  faced. 

Courses:  The  south  wall  was  one  element  wide  and 
evenly  laid. 

Chinking:  No  chinking  was  present. 

Comers:  Comers  were  rounded  and  interlocking. 

Plaster:  No  plaster  was  evident. 

East  Wall: 

Type  of  Elements:  Local  basalt  boulders,  clasts  and 
slabs. 

Size  of  Elements:  The  basal  elements  ranged  in  size 
from  18cm  x  3cm  to  79cm  x  14cm. 

Placement  and  Construction  of  Elements:  Elements 
were  laid  horizontally,  vertically  and  at  all  angles.  Adobe 
mortar  was  used  in  the  wall  construction. 

Shaping  of  Elements:  Unmodified. 

Wall  Facing:  Wall  surfaces  were  not  evenly  faced. 

Courses:  The  east  wall  was  unevenly  laid  and  one 
element  wide. 

Chinking:  No  chinking  was  present. 

Comers:  Comers  were  rounded  and  interlocking. 

Plaster:  No  plaster  was  present. 

Entrances:  A  floor  level  doorway  was  located  in  the 
southeast  comer  of  the  south  wall.  The  entrywav  was 
61cm  wide  and  was  faced  on  the  east  by  a  large  basalt 
clast  ( 88cm  x  50cm  x  8cm)  and  on  the  west  by  the  place¬ 
ment  of  the  wall  elements. 

Floors:  The  floor  was  partially  eroded  adobe,  3cm  thick, 
which  sloped  to  the  south.  It  was  not  excavated  into  the 
ground  surface.  In  some  areas  the  floor  was  difficult  to 
follow  while  in  others  it  was  well  preserved  and  easily 
defined. 


Roofing:  No  evidence  of  roofing  was  found. 

Interior  Features: 

Hearth:  A  hearth  was  located  against  the  north  wall 
near  the  northeast  comer  and  was  abutted  to  the  basalt 
outcrop.  At  floor  level,  the  hearth  was  funnel-shaped 
and  constructed  of  adobe  and  basalt  clasts.  The  elements 
forming  the  east  side  of  the  hearth  were  laid  verticallv 
and  measured  71cm  x  45cm  x  15cm  from  the  floor.  The 
west  side  measured  30cm  x  25cm  x  6cm.  Hearth  elements 
were  underlain  with  adobe  mud  to  the  floor.  The  hearth 
measured  58cm  from  side  to  side,  and  was  57cm  deep. 
Fine  gray  charcoal  flecked  ash  comprised  the  till.  No 
artifactual  material  was  recovered  from  the  hearth. 

Cist:  A  sub-floor  circular  cist  measuring  26cm  in  dia¬ 
meter  and  1 2cm  deep  was  located  west  of  the  fireplace. 
It  was  apparently  used  in  association  with  the  floor 
occupation  and  later  covered  with  adobe  plaster.  The  cist 
contained  a  loose  sandy  ash  fill.  Several  sherds  were 
scattered  throughout  the  cist  fill. 

Room  Fill:  There  were  three  distinct  stratigraphic  layers 
in  Room  1.  Stratum  1,  9cm  to  10cm,  was  a  powdery 
sand  fill.  Stratum  2  varied  in  depth  from  10cm  to  70cm 
along  the  north  wail,  10cm  to  40cm  in  the  southwest 
comer  of  the  room,  and  from  10cm  to  30cm  along  the 
east  wall.  This  stratum  of  fill  represented  the  bulk  of 
deposition  in  the  room  and  contained  the  wall  fall.  The 
soil  matrix  was  sandy  and  charcoal  flecked.  Along  the 
north  wall,  it  appeared  that  material  from  the  trash 
midden  (Feature  1)  had  drifted  into  the  room  fill  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  habitation  of  the  room.  Most  of  the  arti¬ 
factual  material  recovered  from  Stratum  2  came  from 
the  north  wall  area.  However,  scattered  cultural  debris 
was  present  throughout  the  room  area.  Some  chunks  of 
burned  adobe  and  a  thin  dark  lens  of  charcoal  were 
found  in  the  southwest  comer  of  the  room. 

The  third  stratum  was  a  5cm  thick  layer  of  light 
colored  sand  overlying  the  floor.  Sherds,  bone  and  lithics 
were  scattered  throughout  this  stratum. 

Rubble:  A  total  of  6.8  cubic  meters  of  rubble  was 
measured  from  Room  1 . 

Exterior  Fill:  Exterior  grids  excavated  around  Room  1. 
with  cultural  material  recovered  included  portions  of 
G7,  H5,  15,  and  16.  Cultural  material  included  bone, 
lithics  and  sherds. 

Exterior  Features: 

Midden:  The  midden.  Feature  1,  was  located  just  on 
the  exterior  of  the  north  wall  of  Room  1,  and  covered 
approximately  5  square  meters.  The  midden  was  enclosed 
by  basalt  outcroppings,  undoubtedly  the  reason  for  its 
preservation.  The  original  ground  surface  sloped  from 
north  to  south.  The  midden  varied  in  depth  from  75cm 
at  its  southern  end,  adjacent  to  the  north  wall  of  Room 
1,  to  40cm  at  its  northern  end.  Numerous  basalt  spalls 
were  present  in  the  northern  section,  apparently  depo¬ 
sited  by  colluvial  wash  from  the  talus  slope  directly  to 
the  north.  Few  such  spalls  were  present  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  midden.  Most  of  the  artifactuai  material  from 
LA  12161  was  recovered  from  the  midden  area. 
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A  test  pit  was  initially  excavated  in  the  southeast 
comer  of  the  midden  against  the  house  wall  and  revealed 
two  strata.  The  upper  stratum  was  comprised  of  50cm 
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to  25cm  of  dense  ash  which  overlay  25cm  to  15cm  of 
brown  sand  and  rock  ladden  soil.  The  midden  fill  thinned 
out  in  this  25cm  layer  but  cultural  materials  were  present 
throughout.  The  entire  midden  was  excavated. 

Post:  A  juniper  post  was  found  directly  southeast  of 
Room  1 .  The  post  measured  approximately  Scm  in 
diameter,  and  had  been  set  in  a  laver  of  existing  fill,  at 
a  depth  of  28cm  below  the  present  ground  surface.  The 
post  appeared  to  have  been  cut  with  a  metal  axe.  . 

Art  if  actual  Assemblages 

The  artifactuai  materials  recovered  from  LA  12161 
were  divided  into  five  different  samples:  1)  upper  fill 
in  Room  1;  2)  5cm  fill  which  directly  overlay  the  floor: 
3)  fill  in  a  test  beneath  the  floor:  4)  fill  in  the  trash  mid¬ 
den,  and  5)  surface  and  subsurface  gridded  areas  outside 
the  room  and  midden. 

Room  1,  Strata  1,  2 

Cultural  materials  recovered  from  the  upper  fill  in 
Room  1  (Strata  1  and  2)  were  collapsed  into  one  analyti¬ 
cal  sample.  These  strata  varied  from  30cm  to  70cm  in 
depth  and  contained  6.8  cubic  meters  of  wall  fall.  Some 
of  this  material,  which  was  recovered  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  north  wall  of  the  room,  may  have  washed  into  the 
room  from  the  crash  midden  after  abandonment  of  the 
room.  The  highest  density  of  artifactuai  debris  came 
from  the  north  wall  area,  although  materials  were  re¬ 
covered  throughout  the  fill. 

Ceramic  .Artifacts 

A  total  of  328  sherds  representing  as  many  as  57  dif¬ 
ferent  vessels  was  recovered  from  the  upper  two  strata. 
Fifty-one  sherds  from  a  minimum  of  25  vessels  were  re¬ 
covered  from  stratum  I  and  277  sherds  from  36  vessels 
were  found  in  stratum  2.  Sherds  from  four  vessels  were 
found  in  both  strata.  Prehistoric  P-III  and  P-IV  wares, 
including  Santa  Fe  B/W,  Tularosa  (?)  B/W,  San  Clemente 
G-P  and  several  unidentified  glaze  polychrome  bowls  and 
oilas,  were  represented  by  sixteen  sherds,  or  5%  of  the 
assemblage. 

A  variety  of  historic  wares  was  recovered.  These  in¬ 
cluded:  carbon  polvchromes  (13%  of  the  vessels) ;  pol¬ 
ished  pi  am  wares  (38%);  bisques,  i.e.  unfired  or  under¬ 
fired  pottery  ill%);  mineral  painted  wares  (2%),  and 
utility  wares  (36%).  Two  Glaze  F  vessels  were  recovered 
as  well.  Many  of  the  vessels  were  only  represented  by 
one  or  two  sherd  fragments.  Only  a  few  carbon  poly¬ 
chrome,  polished  plainware  and  utility  wares  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  as  many  as  43  sherds.  Bowls,  oilas  and  jars 
occurred  roughly  in  equal  frequencies. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  261  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered  in  the 
upper  two  strata  in  Room  1.  The  majoritv  were  debi- 
tage  (84.4%)  and  small  angular  debris  (  10.3%).  Three  bi¬ 
faces,  one  drill  and  one  piece  of  large  angular  debris 
were  also  recovered. 

1.  .Material  Selection 

Lithic  artifacts  were  predominantly  manufactured 
from  obsidian  (37.3%,  5  taxons),  chalcedony  (32.7%, 
6  taxons),  chert  (16.4%,  5  taxons)  and  basalt  (12.2%, 
3  taxons).  A  total  of  22  material  taxons  in  all  was  re¬ 


presented,  ail  of  which  are  iocailv  available  within  rhe 
study  area. 

2.  Manufacture 

.Although  no  cores  and  oniv  one  piece  of  large  aneular 
debris  were  recovered  from  the  upper  fill,  the  amount  of 
debitage  and  small  angular  debris  for  at  least  two  obsidi¬ 
an  taxons  (3520,3530),  two  txxons  of  basalt  i370I. 
3700),  two  taxon*  of  chert  <  1051.  1090)  and  three  tax¬ 
ons  of  chalcedony  (1053.1091,1215)  may  represent 
by-products  of  routine  manufacturing  activity.  Frequen¬ 
cies  of  cortical  surfaces  for  all  materials  average  about 
27%.  The  majority  of  artifacts  were  manufactured 
through  freehand  detachment  of  debitage,  although  two 
flakes  exhibited  evidence  of  bipolar  reduction. 

3.  Tool  Utilization 

Three  bifaces  and  one  drill  were  recovered  from  tne 
till.  The  drill  and  two  of  the  btfaces  exhibited  utiliza¬ 
tion.  Retouch  or  resharpening  flakes  of  the  same  materi¬ 
al  taxon  as  the  facially  retouched  artifacts  were  docu¬ 
mented  in  addition  to  resharpening  flakes  from  other 
material  taxons.  These  latter  indicate  the  possible  use  or 
manufacture  of  five  more  facially  retouched  artifacts. 

Twenty-five  pieces  of  debitage  and  small  anguiar  de¬ 
bris  exhibited  a  total  of  30  utilized  edges.  Eleven  of 
these  artifacts  were  chalcedony  (13  edges),  six  were  ob¬ 
sidian  (7  edges),  six  were  chert  (3  edges)  and  two  were 
basait  (2  edges).  Nineteen  of  the  utilized  edges  had  been 
unidirectionaily  retouched,  and  one  had  been  bidirec¬ 
tionally  retouched  into  a  projection.  Of  the  30  utilized 
edges,  1 1  were  straight  in  outline  shape,  eight  were  con¬ 
cave-convex,  five  were  concave,  five  convex,  and  one  was 
a  projection.  Twenty-six  of  these  edges  exhibited  either 
perpendicular  or  diagonal  step  fracture:  eight  exhibited 
both.  Only  four  edges  were  characterized  bv  bidirec¬ 
tional  rounding. 

Bone  Artifacts 

No  bone  artifacts  were  recovered  from  the  upper  fill 
in  Room  1. 

Historic  Artifacts 

Five  pieces  of  metal  and  one  light  zreen  colored  giass 
fragment  were  recovered  from  the  upper  fill  in  Room  1 . 
In  the  first  stratum,  one  iron  fragment  and  a  possible 
“chispas”  or  strike-a-light  was  recovered.  Two  pieces  of 
slag,  a  fragment  of  sheet  coper  and  a  fragment  of  glass 
were  recovered  from  the  second  stratum. 

Fauna 

Fifty-five  bone  fragments  were  recovered  from  the 
upper  fill  ir.  Room  1.  The  degree  of  specificitv  in  identi¬ 
fication  of  these  bone  varied  greativ  with  the  follow-ins 
breakdown:  Oris  sp p., Capra  spp.  (5  bones);  Oris  spp.. 
Capra  spp./  or  Antilocapra  spp.  (7  bonesi;  Artiodactvla 
(10  bones);  medium-large  mammal  (14  bones):  laree 
mammal  (16  bonesi  and  mammal  '3  bonesi.  These  mav 
represent  onlv  two  different  individuals,  an  Oiis  spp., 
Capra  spp.  and  an  unidentified  large  mammal. 

Room  l.  Stratum  3. 

The  third  stratum  in  Room  1  consisted  ot'a  5cm  laver 
of  sand  which  overlaid  the  floor.  Materials  recovered 
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TABLE  9.16 

LA  12161  ROOM  1,  STRATA  1,  2-CERAMIC  TYPE  AND  TEMPER  VARIABILITY 


SANTA  FE  B/W  n.d.  2-----------  -  2 

TULAROSA(?)  B/W  tt-d.  -----------  -  1  i 

UN  ID.  CARBON/WHITE  n.d.  1------------  i 

AGUA  FRIA(?)  G/R  red.  ---11--------  2 

SAN  CLEMENTE  G-P  bowl  ---2--------  -  2 

UNID.  GLAZE-POLYCHROME  n.d.  ---1-5-2----  -  8 

K.OTYITI  G/R  bowl  ______  8-----  -  3 

olla  —  —  —  —  —  —  7  _____  7 

CARBON  POLYCHROME  hemis.  bowl  6-1---------  -  7 

olla  11  34  -  --  --  --  --  -  _  45 

MINERAL/WHITE  jar  -  3  3 

REDWARE  (polished)  bowl  34-----  -  1---  -  8 

olla  28  3  -------  19  -  -  39  89 

BLACK  WARE  bowl  --------  -  10--  -  10 

oUa  2 

PLA£NWAR£(polished,  burnished  interior)  jar  —  7  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  62  —  53  68 

PLAINWARE  (mica  slip)  jar  —  —  —  —  1  _____  _  3  —  4 

PLA1NW ARE  (unpolished)  bowi  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  18  —  —  —  18 

comal  —  —  —  _  —  _  —  1—  —  —  1 

“BRICKW  ARE"  (red,  friable)  jar  _________  28--  -  28 

BISQUE  bowl  _______  l 

olla  _______  10----  -  10 

n.d.  _________  3  ___  3 

TOTAL  52  48  2  4  2  5  15  13  1  85  2  3  96  328 


from  this  stratum,  in  addition  to  those  located  within 
the  two  floor  features,  the  hearth  and  the  cist,  may  re¬ 
present  artifactual  debris  deposited  during  the  immedi¬ 
ate  postabandonment  habitation  of  the  room.  No  arti¬ 
facts,  however,  were  recorded  in  direct  association 
with  the  floor  itself. 

Ceramic  Artifacts 

Forty-four  sherds  representing  a  minimum  of  fifteen 
different  vessels  were  recovered  from  the  5cm  thick  level 
of  fill  above  the  floor  in  Room  1.  Types  of  vessels  in¬ 
cluded  carbon  polychromes,  plainwares  (redwares,  black- 
wares,  and  red-on-black  wares),  utility  wares,  bisque, 
mineral  painted  wares.  Glaze  F  wares  and  one  comale. 
These  vessels  were  represented  by  one  to  nine  sherds 
apiece. 

An  additional  41  sherds  from  three  vessels  were  re¬ 
covered  from  the  hearth.  These  vessels  included  a  friable 
red  utility  “brickware”  jar  (39  sherds),  a  polished  plain- 
ware  ( 1  sherd)  and  a  GLaze  F  olla  (1  sherd). 

Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  95  lithic  artifacts  were  recovered  from  the 
hearth,  cist  and  5cm  of  fill  above  the  floor  in  Room  1. 
Of  these,  81.1%  were  debitage;  13.7%  small  angular  de¬ 
bris.  Three  facially  retouched  artifacts  were  recovered  as 
well:  a  gunflint,  uniface  and  drill. 


1.  Material  Selection 

Eighteen  different  material  taxons  are  represented. 
Chalcedony  material  taxons  comprise  the  largest  portion 
of  the  artifacts  with  four  taxons  and  43.2%  of  the  as¬ 
semblage,  followed  by  obsidian  (22.1%,  5  taxons),  chert 
(20.0%,  5  taxons),  basalt  (10.5%,  3  taxons)  and  meta- 
rhyolite  (2.1%,  1  taxon).  The  majority  of  these  materials 
are  locally  available  in  the  Cochiti  study  area. 

2.  Manufacture 

The  frequencies  of  cortical  and  noncortical  debitage 
and  small  angular  debris  are  low  for  most  of  the  material 
txxons,  although  artifacts  from  one  obsidian  taxon 
(3530)  and  three  chalcedony  taxons  11053,  1040,  1091) 
could  represent  by-products  of  primary  manufacture.  No 
bipolar  flakes  were  recovered. 

3.  Tool  Utilization 

Two  facially  retouched  artifacts,  one  biface  and  one 
uniface,  exhibited  perpendicular  step  fracture  on  their 
ventral  surfaces.  Manufacture  or  use  of  two  additional 
facially  retouched  artifacts  was  indicated  by  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  resharpening  flake  and  a  retouch  flake. 

Seventeen  pieces  of  debitage  exhibited  a  total  of  27 
utilized  edges.  Five  of  these  artifacts  (6  edges)  were  ob¬ 
sidian;  one  was  basalt  (4  edges);  four  were  chert  (7 
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TABLE  9.17 

LA  12161  ROOM  1.  STRATA  1.  2-LITHIC  ARTIFACT  CLASSES 
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edges);  five  were  chalcedony  (8  edges):  and  rvvo  were 
quartzite /jasperoid  (2  edges).  Eleven  of  the  utilized 
edges  had  been  unidirectionally  retouched.  Little  di¬ 
versity  was  exhibited  in  outline  shape:  no  projections 
were  observed.  The  majority  of  edges  were  either 
straight  (10)  or  convex  l  10).  The  remaining  edges  were 
concave-convex  (4)  or  concave  i3). 

.411  of  the  basalt  edges  exhibited  bidirectional  round¬ 
ing  with  striations.  The  majority  of  cherts  and  jasperoids 
exhibited  perpendicular  and  diagonal  step  fracture  on 
the  dorsal  surface,  whereas  the  chalcedonies  exhibited 
perpendicular  step  fracture  alone.  The  obsidian  edges 
were  characterized  by  perpendicular  step  fracture  or 
diagonal  feathers. 

Bone  Artifacts 

Two  utilized  bone  artifacts  were  recovered  from  the 
dst  in  Room  1.  One  tool  exhibited  a  projection  with  a 
blunt  dp  characterized  by  rounding  and  polish  (Class 
la).  The  second  tool  exhibited  a  highly  concave  edge 
with  rounding  and  polish  (Class  2a i. 

Historic  Artifacts 

Two  pieces  of  slag  were  recovered  from  the  till  which 
directly  overlay  the  floor.  Slag  fragments  were  also  col¬ 
lected  from  the  upper  fill  in  the  room  as  well  as  the  mid¬ 
den  and  gridded  areas. 


Fauna 

A  total  of  117  bone  fragments  was  recovered  from 
the  5cm  thick  stratum  which  directly  overlay  the  floor. 
As  in  levels  1  and  2.  the  specificity  of  identification 
varied  greatly,  as  folio  .vs:  Ovis  spp .!  Capra  spp.  (5 
bones';  Ovis  spp  .ICapra  svp-.Antiiocapra  spp.  (17 
bones);  Odocoueus  spp.  (1  bonel;  Equus  asmus  '2 
bones);  Artiodactyla  (37  bones);  Artiodactyia  or  Peris- 
sodactvla  tl  bone);  Bos  spp  ./Bison  spp.  (1  bone);  med¬ 
ium-large  mammal  (10  bones)  and  large  mammal  i43 
bones).  These  represent  portions  of  a  minimum  of  three 
different  individuals. 


Room  1.  subfloor  test  (Stratum  4) 

Materials  recovered  from  a  test  below  the  floor  ar" 
discussed  below. 

Ceramic  Artifacts 

Nineteen  sherds  representing  a  minimum  of  seven  dif¬ 
ferent  vessels  were  recovered  from  the  subfloor  test. 
Two  vessels  were  prehistoric  wares,  one  Santa  Fe  BAV 
pot  I  1  sherd)  and  one  unidentified  carbon-on-white  pot 
1 2  sherds).  The  historic  wares  included  one  redware  bowl 
(1  sherd),  two  plainwares  with  polished  interiors  <7 
sherds'  and  two  friable  red  utility  "brickwares"  <8 
sherds  l. 
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TABLE  9.18 

ROOM  1,  STRATUM  3-CERA.VlIC  TYPE  AND  TEMPER  VARIABILITY 
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TABLE  9.19 

LA  12161 

LA  12161  ROOM  1,  STRATUM  4-CERAMIC  TYPE  AND  TEMPER  VARIABILITY 
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Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  18  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered  from  the 
test.  The  majority  were  debitage  (72.2%)  with  the  re¬ 
mainder  small  angular  debris  i27.3%).  These  artifacts 
were  manufactured  from  twelve  different  material  tax¬ 
ons  which  are.  in  general,  available  in  the  Cochiti  study 
area.  Four  of  the  taxons  were  chalcedony  (7  artifacts  I ; 
five  were  obsidian  |7  artifacts);  two  were  basalt  (2  arti¬ 
facts/;  and  one  was  jasperoid  (1  artifact).  The  small  fre¬ 
quencies  of  debitage  and  small  angular  debns  do  not  in¬ 
dicate  manufacturing  activities.  Only  one  edge  of  a  piece 


of  smad  angular  debns  exhibited  use  :n  :ne  form  ot  Per¬ 
pendicular  step  fracture. 

Bone  Artifacts 

No  bone  artilacts  were  recovered  from  tne  subfioor 
test. 

Historic  Artifacts 

Neither  metal  nor  glass  items  were  recoverea  from  the 
subfloor  test. 


TABLE  9.20 

LA  12161  ROOM  1,  STRATA  3  and  4-LITHIC  ARTIFACT  CLASSES 


ROOM  1,  SUBFLOOR  TEST 
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Fauna 


Only  nine  bone  fragments  were  recovered  from  the 
subfloor  test.  None  of  the  bones  were  identified  as  to 
genus  or  species  level.  Thev  included  two  Artiodactvla 
bones,  three  medium-large  mammal  bones  and  four  large 
mammal  bones. 

Miscellaneous 

Two  pieces  of  unmodified  and  unutilized  crystal 
oumice  were  recovered  from  the  subfloor  test. 

Feature  1 

The  midden  was  located  along  the  exterior  of  the 
north  wall  of  Room  1.  It  encompassed  an  area  of  ap¬ 
proximately  5  sq.  meters  and  varied  in  depth  from  40cm 
to  73cm.  Two  strata  were  defined  through  the  excava¬ 
tion  of  the  midden,  although  variability  among  the  cul¬ 
tural  materials  recovered  will  be  treated  as  a  single 
sample. 

Ceramic  Artifacts 

The  highest  frequency  of  ceramic  artifacts  was  re¬ 
covered  from  the  midden.  One  hundred  seven  different 
vessels  were  represented  by  1562  sherds.  Thirty  of  these 
sherds  were  prehistoric  ceramics  and  included  eight  dif¬ 
ferent  Santa  Fe  B/VV  wares,  three  different  carbon-on- 
white  wares,  three  Glaze  A  red  wares,  three  unidentified 
giaze  polychrome  wares,  and  one  Blind  Indented  Corru¬ 
gated  jar.  Some  of  these  sherds  had  been  worked.  The 
remainder  were  historic  wares  and  included  similar  types 
of  vessels  recovered  from  the  fill  of  Room  1.  These  in¬ 
cluded  21  different  carbon  polychrome  vessels,  twenty- 
three  different  plainwares  (redwares,  blackwares,  red-on- 
buff),  32  utility  wares;  10  underfired  “bisque"  wares, 
two  comales  and  two  glaze  F  vessels.  In  general,  the  ra¬ 
tios  of  these  different  categories  of  vessels  are  similar  to 
those  recovered  from  the  fill  in  the  room.  The  major  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  two  assemblages  is  one  of  frequen¬ 
cy  rather  than  kind. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  403  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered  from  the 
midden.  The  majority  of  these  were  debitage  (78.1%) 
and  small  angt  ar  debris  ( 1 7.4%).  Five  bifaces,  seven  uni¬ 
faces  and  one  core  were  collected  as  well. 

1.  Material  Selection 

Lithic  artifacts  were  predominantly  manufactured 
from  obsidian  (46.5%,  6  taxons);  chert  (21.1%.  6  tax¬ 
ons);  chalcedony  (19.4%,  5  taxons)  and  basalt  (7.0%, 
3  taxons).  The  remaining  11  artifacts  were  manufactured 
from  quartzite,  quartz,  jasperoid.  metarhvoiite  and 
phanenc.  These  materials  are  locally  available  in  the  Co¬ 
chin  study  area. 

2.  Manufacture 

Lithics  from  a  minimum  of  thirteen  materials  may  re¬ 
present  by-products  of  rounne  tool  manufacturing  acti¬ 
vities.  These  included  five  taxons  of  obsidian  (3520, 
3523.3524,3525,3530),  one  taxon  of  basalt  (3700), 
three  taxons  of  chert  (1051.  1052,  1090),  three  taxons 
of  chalcedony  (1053,1091,1215)  and  one  taxon  of 
quartzite  (4000).  One  core  of  chert  (1050)  and  one 
piece  of  quartzite  large  angular  debris  (4000)  were  re¬ 


covered.  .All  of  these  taxons  were  characterized  bv  nigh 
frequencies  of  cortical  and  noncortical  debitage  and 
small  angular  debris.  Five  bipolar  flakes  were  recovered. 

3.  Tool  Utilization 

Eight  of  the  eleven  facially  retouched  artifacts  exhibi¬ 
ted  tool  use;  seven  of  these  were  unifaciailv  retouched. 
Characteristic  wear  patterns  were  diagonal  or  perpendi¬ 
cular  step  fracture,  although  the  biface  exhibited  diago¬ 
nal  feathered  scars.  Manufacture  and  possible  use  of  five 
additional  facially  retouched  artifacts  are  indicated  by 
the  presence  of  retouch  or  resharpening  flakes  from  two 
taxons  of  obsidian,  two  taxons  of  basalt  and  one  taxon 
of  chert. 

A  total  of  67  edges  from  50  lithic  artifacts  exhibited 
use.  Eleven  of  the  utilized  artifacts  were  obsidian:  six 
were  basalt;  19  chert;  10  chalcedony,  and  four  were 
from  other  materials.  Thirty-six  of  these  edges  had  been 
retouched.  The  edges  exhibited  a  considerable  diversity 
in  outline  shape,  although  none  were  projections. 
Twenty-two  of  the  edges  were  straight,  18  were  con¬ 
vex,  17  were  concave,  and  10  were  concave-convex. 
Most  of  the  utilization  was  characterized  by  microscar¬ 
ring  including  perpendicular  or  diagonal  step  fracture, 
nibbling  and  diagonal  feathers.  Only  the  basalt  edges 
exhibited  high  frequencies  of  rounding,  both  unidirec¬ 
tional  and  bidirectional.  Polish  and  striations  frequently 
were  associated  with  the  rounding.  Considerable  diver¬ 
sity  in  wear  patterns  were  thus  evident  within  the  as¬ 
semblage,  which  were  indicative  of  both  scraping  and 
sawing  activities. 

Bone  Artifacts 

Thirty-five  bone  artifacts  were  recovered  in  the  trash 
midden.  Seven  classes  and  subclasses  were  represented, 
indicating  at  least  four  different  activities:  skinning; 
hide  preparation;  sewing;  and  the  use  of  a  leather  punch 
or  cutter. 

Eight  pieces  of  utilized  bone  which  exhibited  projec¬ 
tions  with  a  blunt  tip  and  rounding  and  polish  on  the 
tip  of  the  projection  alone  (Class  la  tools)  were  recov¬ 
ered.  The  character  of  the  wear  patterns  from  these  tools 
suggests  use  for  making  holes  in  a  soft  pliable  material. 
One  of  these  Class  la  tools  is  represented  by  an  ander 
fragment.  Polish  can  be  seen  on  the  unmodified  antler 
tip  (a  photograph  of  this  tool  appears  in  Chapter  6).  All 
other  Class  la  implements  were  long  bone  shaft  frag¬ 
ments.  One  similar  tool  was  recovered  in  Room  1. 

One  Class  lb  utilized  long  bone  shaft  fragment  was 
recovered  from  the  midden.  It  was  characterized  by  a 
projection  with  rounding  on  its  tip  and  polish  and  stri¬ 
ations  extending  along  the  shaft  of  the  implement,  sug¬ 
gesting  possible  use  as  a  needle. 

Class  2a  tools  included  two  utilized  bone  fragments. 
These  tools  exhibit  edge  sharpening  on  a  highly  concave 
edge  with  rounding  and  polish  on  the  utilized  edge.  Stri¬ 
ations  are  parallel  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  bone, 
which  may  imply  use  in  the  skinning  process.  Ail  of 
these  tools  are  long  bone  shaft  fragments.  Highlv  con¬ 
cave  edges  can  easily  be  found  in  the  fragments  pro¬ 
duced  in  marrow  cracking.  A  similar  tool  was  found  in 
the  cist  in  Room  1. 

Class  2b  was  represented  by  two  implements  <  photo¬ 
graphs  of  these  tools  appear  in  Chapter  6).  This  tool 
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type  is  similar  to  Class  2a  in  that  it  reflects  similar  use. 

Sixteen  Class  3  tools  '-vith  straight  to  slightly  convex 
edges  were  recovered.  Utilization  is  evidenced  bv  round¬ 
ing,  polish  and  stnations  which  are  perpendicular  to  the 
edge  margin.  The  wear  patterns  suggest  use  in  hide  pre¬ 
paration.  All  were  long  bone  shaft  fragments. 

Four  Class  A  bone  fragments  with  polish  extending 
over  the  outer  surface  of  the  fragments  were  recovered. 
Implication  of  function  for  these  fragments  has  not  been 
determined  at  this  time. 

A  single  Class  5  antler  fragment  which  was  grooved 
and  snapped  was  recovered.  Due  to  its  poor  condition, 
its  size  and  shape  could  not  be  determined.  It  is  pictured 
in  Chapter  6.  Its  function  is  unknown. 

One  highly  modified  bone  tool  was  recovered  from 
LA  12161.  It  was  whittled  from  a  large  mammal,  prob¬ 
ably  Bos  spp jBison  spp.,  long  bone  shaft  fragment. 
Ail  surfaces  exhibited  polish  and  stnations  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  the  tool’s  longitudinal  axis.  This  tool  is  pictured 


in  Chapter  6.  At  this  time  the  function  of  this  tooi  is 
unknown.  It  measured  92mm  in  length.  14mm  in  width 
and  3mm  in  thickness. 

Historic  Artifacts 

Only  four  pieces  of  metal  and  one  fragment  of  giass 
were  recovered  from  the  midden  area.  These  included 
one  iron  hook,  one  hand-t'orged  square  naai.  one  piece  of 
slag,  a  square  iron  rod  fragment  and  a  piece  of  green 
glass. 

Fauna 

A  total  of  320  bone  fragments  from  a  minimum  of 
five  different  tvpes  of  individuals  were  recovered  from 
the  trash  midden.  The  degree  of  specificity  in  identi¬ 
fication  varied  from  species  to  class,  as  follows:  Ovis 
spp.  iCapra  spp.  i44  bones);  Ovis  spp  .i  Capra  spp./ 
Antilocapra  spp.  1123  bones l ;  .4 r.ciiocapra  spp.  il  boner, 
Odocoileus  spp.  1,3  bones);  Bos  taurus  (2  bones!;  Equus 
spp.  l2  bones);  Bos  spp.;Bisor.  spp.  '1  bone);  bird  - 
turkey  size  il  bonei;bird  -  mailard  size  il  bonel;medi- 


TABLE  3.21 

LA  12161  MIDDEN  —CERAMIC  TYPE  AND  TEMPER  VARIABILITY 
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Bos  spp.  size  (8  bones),  and  n:  mmal  (2  bones).  A  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  skull  and  tooth  elements  recovered  from 
the  site  as  a  whole  were  collected  from  tire  midden.  High 
proportions  of  Artiodactyla  and  large  mammal  scapula 
were  recovered  from  the  midden  as  well.  Several  of 
these  bones  exhibited  gnawing. 

Flotation  Sample 

A  1.9  liter  volume  of  fill  from  a  level  20cm  to  25cm 
deep  in  the  midden  was  subjected  to  notation  analysis. 
Onlv  two  seeds,  one  which  could  not  be  identified  as  to 
species,  and  another  identified  as  a  Portulaca  seed,  were 
found.  Portulaca  (purslane  or  purslev)  is  a  low-growing 
succulent  plant.  It  is  palatable  to  man  and  beast  even 
when  mature  (in  seed). 

A  considerable  amount  of  nonbotanical  remains  were 
present.  These  included  insect  parts:  insect  cocoons  and 
eggs:  feces  (r.ght  size  for  small  rodents),  and  two  white 
snail  shells.  Also  present  were  many  juniper  twig  seg¬ 
ments  I cf .  ] un -.perns  monosperma  or  /.  osteosperma). 
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These  were  of  various  ages  and  some  were  obviously 
modem.  None  were  burned.  These  may  have  been 
deposited  recently  or  over  a  span  of  years. 

This  sampie  produced  a  relatively  high  amount  of 
floated  material  (30%  of  original  dirt  sampie).  Ordi¬ 
narily  one  would  expect  many  more  seeds  than  were 
act'  -dly  present.  Original  sample  (before  floating)  con¬ 
sisted  mostlv  of  gravel,  charcoal  and  modem  roots 
Iverv  little  soil).  Dumped  residue  from  the  floating 
process  contained  flakes,  burnt  bone,  eggshell  and  other 
cuituraiiv  associated  materials. 

Exterior  Grids 

A  system  of  2m  x  2m  grids  was  superimposed  over 
the  site  with  the  grids  extending  rougniv  20m  north- 
south  and  20m  east-west.  Collections  werr  made  from 
the  surfaces  of  103  grid  units.  Subsurface  tests  in  por¬ 
tions  of  six  grid  units  iG5,  H5.  15.  F10,  Fll  .and  01  0 i 
were  made  as  well. 

Z -score  distributions  were  computed  for  all  materials 
collected  from  the  grids,  surface  and  subsurface.  W"h 
the  exception  of  grid  r  10.  the  highest  densitv  c.ustr 
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um-large  mammal  (15  bones); large  mammal  (35  bones); 
large  mammal  -  larger  than  Ovis  spp.  (7  bones);  large 
mammal  -  not  Bos  spp.  size  (2  bones);  large  mammal  - 
Bos  spp.  size  (8  bones),  and  mammal  (2  bones).  A  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  skull  and  tooth  elements  recovered  from 
the  site  as  a  whole  were  collected  from  the  midden.  High 
proportions  of  Artiodactyia  and  large  mammal  scapula 
were  recovered  from  the  midden  as  well.  Several  of 
these  bones  exhibited  gnawing. 

Flotation  Sample 

A  1.0  liter  volume  of  fill  from  a  level  20cm  to  25cm 
deep  in  the  midden  was  subjected  to  flotation  analysis. 
Only  two  seeds,  one  which  could  not  be  identified  as  to 
species,  and  another  identified  as  a  Portulaca  seed,  were 
found.  Portulaca  I  purslane  or  pursley)  is  a  low-growing 
succulent  plant.  It  is  palatable  to  man  and  beast  even 
when  mature  (in  seed). 

A  considerable  amount  of  nonbotanical  remains  were 
present.  These  included  insect  parts;  insect  cocoons  and 
eggs;  feces  (right  size  for  small  rodents),  and  two  white 
snail  shells.  Also  present  were  many  juniper  twig  seg¬ 
ments  (cf.  Junipenu  monosperma  or  /.  osteosperma). 


These  were  of  various  ages  and  some  were  obviously 
modem.  None  were  burned.  These  may  have  been 
deposited  recently  or  over  a  span  of  years. 

This  sample  produced  a  relatively  high  amount  of 
floated  material  (30%  of  original  dirt  sample).  Ordi¬ 
narily  one  would  expect  many  more  seeds  than  were 
actually  present.  Original  sample  (before  floating)  con¬ 
sisted  mostly  of  gravel,  charcoal  and  modem  roots 
(very  little  soil).  Dumped  residue  from  the  floating 
process  contained  flakes,  burnt  bone,  eggshell  and  other 
culturally  associated  materials. 

Exterior  Grids 

A  system  of  2m  x  2m  grids  was  superimposed  over 
the  site  with  the  grids  extending  roughly  20m  north- 
south  and  20m  east-west.  Collections  were  made  from 
the  surfaces  of  103  grid  units.  Subsurface  tests  in  por¬ 
tions  of  six  grid  units  (G5,  H5,  15,  F10,  Fll  andGlO) 
were  made  as  well. 

Z -score  distributions  were  computed  for  all  materials 
collected  from  the  grids,  surface  and  subsurface.  With 
the  exception  of  grid  F10,  the  highest  density  clusters 
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of  materials  were  found  adjacent  to  either  the  room  or 
midden  areas. 

Ceramic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  400  sherds  from  as  many  as  126  different 
vessels  was  recovered  from  the  grids  at  LA  12161.  They 
were  collected  from  31  of  the  103  grid  units  with  the 
highest  densities  in  five  noncontiguous  grids:  Fll,  G6, 
G10,  15,  and  J6.  With  the  exception  of  grid  J6,  the  other 
grid  units  exhibited  high  frequencies  of  lithic  artifacts 
as  well.  The  high  densities  of  ceramic  artifacts  in  grids 
Fll  and  G10.  which  lie  several  meters  to  the  northeast 
of  Room  1,  reflect  the  breakage  of  a  single  vessel  each,  i 
prehistoric  Blind  Indented  Corrugated  jar  in  G10  (32 


sherds)  and  an  historic  plainware  with  a  polished  in¬ 
terior  in  Fll  (63  sherds).  The  densities  in  G7.  15  and  J6, 
however,  reflect  the  breakage  of  several  different  ves¬ 
sels.  Sherds  from  15,  in  particular,  reflect  a  minimum  of 
41  different  pots,  but  only  seven  vessels  are  represented 
by  as  many  as  seven  sherds;  only  one  of  these  vesseis, 
a  plainware  utility  jar  with  a  polished  interior,  was  char¬ 
acterized  by  32  sherds. 

The  ceramic  vessels  collected  from  the  grids  exhibi¬ 
ted  a  greater  diversity  in  type  than  those  recovered  in 
the  room  and  midden  areas.  Included  were  several  dif¬ 
ferent  Ogapoge  Polychrome,  Salinas  Red,  carbon-on- 
white,  carbon  red,  carbon  black-on-red.  carbon  poly¬ 
chrome,  mineral  white,  mineral  brown  plainware  and 
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utility  ware  vends.  These  vessels  were,  in  general, 
represented  by  only  a  few  sherd  fragments  each. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  410  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered  from 
48  of  the  103  grid  units,  resulting  in  a  density  of  7.9 
artifacts  per  sq.  meter  for  those  grids  exhibiting  lithic 
artifacts  and  a  density  of  3.7  artifacts  per  square  meter 
for  the  provenience  as  a  whole.  Clusters  of  higher  den¬ 
sity  lithics  are  found  in  grids  G7,  G10  and  15 ;  lower  den¬ 
sity  clusters  are  found  in  Cl,  J3,  K4,  H8  and  19.  With 
the  exception  of  materials  from  G10,  the  highest  den¬ 
sity  materials  are  adjacent  to  either  the  room  or  trash 
midden. 

The  majority  of  the  lithic  artifacts  are  debitage 
(79.4%)  and  small  angular  debris  (12.2%).  Facially  re¬ 
touched  artifacts  included  one  biface,  two  gun  flints  and 


one  drill.  One  core,  four  pieces  of  large  angular  debris,  a 
notched  axe  and  an  axe  blank  were  recovered  as  well. 

1.  Material  Selection 

A  total  of  26  different  material  taxons  was  represent¬ 
ed  from  the  lithics  recovered  from  the  grid  units.  Of 
these,  39.9%  were  obsidian  15  taxons);  29.0%  chalce¬ 
dony  (7  taxons);  20.2%  basalt  (4  taxons);  6.7%  chert  (5 
taxons); 4.3%  were  quartzite,  quartz,  jasperoid.  sand¬ 
stone  and  granites.  The  majority  of  these  materials  were 
locally  available  in  the  Cochiu  study  area. 

2.  Manufacture 

Although  the  amount  of  debitage  and  small  angular 
debris  was  sufficient  to  suggest  manufacture  for  10  of 
the  26  material  taxons  present,  the  frequencies  of  ma¬ 
terial  exhibiting  cortical  surfaces  were  low,  especially  for 
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the  obsidian  taxons  which  account  for  40JTo  of  the  total 
assemblage  for  this  provenience.  A  fewadditional  materi¬ 
als  indicative  of  manufacturing  activities  include  one  ba¬ 
salt  core  (3050),  and  four  pieces  of  large  angular  debris  ■ 
two  chert  ( 1051),  one  chalcedony  1 1032)  and  one  basalt 
(3700).  With  the  exception  of  the  chalcedony  large  angu¬ 
lar  debris,  these  larger  artifacts  have  been  manufac¬ 
tured  from  different  material  taxons  than  those  charac¬ 
terized  bv  large  frequencies  of  debitage.  It  can  thus  be 
suggested  that  although  manufacturing  activities  were 
undertaken  within  the  provenience  locale,  substantial 
evidence  of  primary  stages  of  decortication  is  not  ap¬ 
parent.  With  the  exception  of  two  bipolar  flakes,  the  re¬ 
duction  technique  employed  for  the  remaining  materials 
appears  to  have  involved  freehand  detachment  of  debi¬ 
tage. 

3.  Tool  Utilization 

Four  facially  retouched  artifacts,  one  biface,  one  drill 
and  two  guntlints  exhibited  utilization  on  at  least  one 
edge.  Sixteen  resharpening  flakes  and  five  retouch  flakes 
were  recovered  from  nine  different  material  taxons,  and 
may  be  indicative  of  either  manufacture  or  utilization  of 
a  minimum  of  five  additional  facially  retouched  arti¬ 
facts. 


Fifty-five  pieces  of  debitage  and  small  angular  debris 
exhibited  a  total  of  62  utilized  edges.  Of  these  edges.  31 
had  been  unidirectionailv  retouched,  two  were  bidirec¬ 
tionally  retouched.  Twenty  of  these  artifacts  were  ob¬ 
sidian  (20  edges;  10  retouched);  1 1  were  basalt  14 
edges:  9  retouched);  three  chert  i3  edges;  one  re¬ 
touched);  15  were  chalcedony  (18  edges;  7  retouched) ; 
six  from  other  materials  (seven  edges:  three  retouched). 
A  considerable  diversity  in  wear  patterns  is  exhibited 
within  the  assemblage.  Thirty-five  edges  exhibited  per¬ 
pendicular  step  fracture;  20, diagonal  step  fracture;12.  bi¬ 
directional  rounding  three  of  these  were  projections!: 
the  remaining  edges  exhibited  unidirectional  rounding 
(6  edges),  polish  (2  edges),  diagonal  feathering  (5  edgesi, 
nibbling  (6  edges),  and  scooping  (1  edge).  There  was  no 
apparent  patterning  to  use  within  material  types  or  the 
assemblage  as  a  whole,  although  with  the  diversity  of 
wear  patterns  exhibited,  it  is  evident  that  a  considerable 
range  in  both  sawing  and  scraping  activities  was  per¬ 
formed. 

Bone  Artifacts 

.Vo  bone  artifacts  were  recovered  from  the  grids  at 
LA  12161. 
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Historic  Artifacts 

Twelve  pieces  of  slag  and  one  fragment  of  light  green 
glass  were  recovered  from  the  grid  units  at  LA  12161. 
The  glass  fragment  was  collected  from  level  1  in  grid 
FI  1.  The  slag  was  recovered  from  grids  Ho,  15  and  16. 

Fauna 

A  total  of  93  bone  fragments  was  recovered  from 
seven  different  grid  units:  G7,  G10,  Ho,  H6,  15  and  J6. 
Specificity  in  identification  ranged  from  species  to  class 
levels,  including:  Castor  canadensis  1 1  bone);  Cants  spp. 
il  bone);  Ovis  spp., ‘Capra  spp.  i2  bones);  Qvis  spp./ 
Capra  spp. iAntiiocapra  spp.  i20  bones ) ; A ntilocaCra  spp. 
(1  bone);  Artiodactyla  (22  bones);  Anseriformes  -goose- 
size  (1  bone);  medium-large  mammal  (7  bones);  large 
mammal  (1  bone)  and  bird  or  small  mammal  (3  bones). 
Portions  of  a  minimum  of  six  different  individuals  are 
represented  bv  this  sample.  These  include  at  least  one 
domestic  sheep  or  goat,  one  pronghorn,  one  domestic 
cow,  one  dog,  one  goose-size  bird,  and  one  beaver. 

M  iscellaneous 

One  piece  of  limonite,  or  yellow  ochre,  was  recovered 
from  level  1  in  grid  J  6. 

SUMMARY 

LA  12161  consisted  of  a  single  habitation  room,  a 
trash  midden  and  an  areally  limited  artifactual  scatter  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  room.  The  types  of  ceramic  vessels  re¬ 
covered  suggest  an  occupation  date  in  the  early  13th 
century.  The  large  number  of  domestic  sheep  or  goat 
bones  and  frequency  of  spindal  whorls  suggest  that  rais¬ 
ing  and/or  wool  processing  activities  were  performed  at 
LA  12161.  The  large  quantities  of  ceramic,  lithic  and 
faunal  materials  indicate  an  intensive  and  probably  per¬ 
manent,  year-round  occupation.  This  is  in  direct  con¬ 
trast  to  the  majority  of  structural  site  locations  docu¬ 
mented  elsewhere  within  the  Permanent  Pool  boundaries 
of  Cochiti  Reservoir.  Variability  among  the  different 
classes  of  materials  recovered  from  the  site  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  below. 

Ceramics 

This  small  site  yielded  a  wide  variety  of  historic  pot¬ 
tery  types  which  probably  date  to  the  first  half  of  the 
18th  century.  A  total  of  2375  sherds  was  recovered. 

1.  Utility  Wares 

Utility  wares  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  ceramic 
assemblage,  totaling  1038  sherds.  All  vessels  were  frag¬ 
mentary,  but  most  were  thick  walled  (7mm  to  11mm), 
with  sandv-smoothed  or  scored  exterior  surfaces  and 
polished  smudged  interiors.  Most  were  tempered  with 
coarse  grained  volcanic  sandstone.  Forms  were  probably 
wide-mouthed  globular  jars  with  everted  rims.  Three 
percent  of  sherds  of  utility  wares  were  from  hemispheri¬ 
cal  bowls  and  five  percent  had  micaceous  slips.  The  latter 
contained  crushed  igneous  and  metamorphic  rock  temper 
and  were  probably  intrusive  or  trade  wares.  The  majority 
of  the  sherds  were  gray  or  grayish  brown,  but  13%  could 
be  classed  as  “red"  utility  ware.  Sherds  from  slightly 
polished  red  on  brown  ollas  and  bowls  also  occurred  in 
minor  amounts. 

Rims  of  plain  utility  iars  were  all  flared  or  everted 


and  varied  in  form.  Rims  from  several  different  vessels 
were  flattened  or  squared  with  a  finger.  Others  had  an 
exterior  roil  of  clay.  One  jar  rim  with  heavy  extenor 
scoring  and  a  roiled  exterior  lip  appears  to  nave  small 
vertical  incisions  decoratmg  the  exterior  rim. 

Tempering  materials  were  predominantly  coarse¬ 
grained  sandstone  with  grains  of  volcanic  materials,  such 
as  pumice,  high  quartz  from  rhyolite  welded  tuff,  glassy 
andesite,  and  sanidine,  indicating  that  the  plain  coarse 
utility  wares  at  LA  12161  were  produced  in  the  White 
Rock  Canyon  or  Cochiti  area.  However,  mica  slipped 
utility  sherds  were  tempered  with  either  crushed  quartz 
mica  schist  or  a  fine  grained  granite,  indicating  trade, 
possibly  from  the  Tewa  villages  in  the  north.  Although 
mica  slipped  utility  ware  was  the  predominant  utility 
ware  at  the  Torreon  Site  (LA  6173),  an  early  18th  cen¬ 
tury  site  about  seven  kilometers  south  of  LA  12161  at 
the  mouth  of  White  Rock  Canyon,  only  10%  of  the 
sherds  contained  similar  tempering  material,  while  90% 
contained  local  volcanic  sandstone. 

Fragments  of  several  small,  unpolished  utility  ware 
bowls  were  found  at  LA  12161.  These  all  contained  vol¬ 
canic  sandstone  temper  and  had  varied  rim  forms.  One 
small  unpolished,  undecorated  utility  bowl  about  3cm 
in  diameter  (sherd  number  12161  11.2.1 689)  may  have 
been  finger  molded. 

2.  Co  males 

About  6%  of  the  pottery  fragments  found  at  the  site 
were  from  ceramic  comales,  flat  baking  dishes  or  griddles 
about  30cm  in  diameter.  These  culinary  vessels  had  been 
produced  in  .Mexico  for  some  2500  years  (MacNeish 
1970:11).  The  first  record  of  this  pottery  from  in  the 
Southwest  was  from  the  historic  rooms  at  Pueblo  del 
Encierro  (  LA  70),  which  is  located  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  adjacent  to  the  Torreon  site  (Warren 
1974).  The  comale  fragments  are  up  to  1.45cm  thick 
and  have  slightly  upturned  rims  on  the  edges.  One  frag¬ 
ment  with  a  weil  smoothed  upper  surface  was  constructed 
by  the  weiding  of  two  “pancakes”  of  moist  clay  (12161. 
UA.3.1480).  Another  fragment  has  pie  crust  finger  inden¬ 
tations  on  the  outer  edge.  The  bottom  of  the  fragments 
are  often  encrusted  with  coarse  volcanic  sand  grains,  up 
to  4mm  in  diameter.  The  same  material  was  used  for 
temper  in  these  coarse  textured,  friable  cooking  utensils. 

3.  “Bisque  Ware" 

“Bisque  wares"  have  an  unfinished  appearance  which 
is  similar  to  ceramics  after  their  first  firing.  These  made 
up  a  fair  percentage  of  the  ceramics  from  LA  12161. 
These  are  of  particular  interest  partly  because  of  their 
method  of  manufacture,  and  partly  because  a  discarded 
bowl,  bloated  and  vitrified  from  firing,  may  indicate  at¬ 
tempts  at  local  manufacture  of  pottery. 

Bowl  rims  of  “Bisque”  brownware  with  rolled  rims, 
weil  polished  interiors  and  bumpy,  polished  exterior  sur¬ 
faces  are  reminiscent  of  similar  vessels  from  Pueblo 
Encierro  'Warren  1974:38-26).  The  latter  were  appar¬ 
ently  pancake  molded  over  pottery  molds.  One  bowl 
fragment  from  LA  12161  has  a  mold  line  in  the  center 
suggesting  construction  with  two  pancakes  of  moist 
day.  .An  “oiLita"  fragment  (12161.ilA.1.116)  has  similar 
construction. 

Other  sherds  from  LA  12161  are  rims  of  deep,  flared 
bowls.  One  of  these  has  some  casts  of  burned  out  organic 
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fibers,  similar  to.  but  not  as  abundant  as,  the  fiber  tem¬ 
pered  pottery  from  historic  Pueblo  del  Encierro.  One  jar 
rim  of  bisque  1 12161  alA.3.1327)  is  evened,  almost 
hooked,  and  appears  to  be  finger  molded. 

Many  of  the  bisque  ware  sherds  are  either  under-fired, 
or  not  fired  at  all.  It  seems  very  doubtful  that  vessels  of 
this  poor  and  miserable  quality  could  have  been  obtained 
in  trade.  Although  the  sherd  fragments  were  for  the 
most  part  small  and  fragmentary,  the  similarity  to  the 
mold-made,  and  occasionally  fiber  tempered  pottery, 
recognized  at  Pueblo  del  Encierro,  suggests  similar 
pottery -making  methods. 

Traditionally,  Pueblo  Indian  pottery  since  early  pre¬ 
historic  time  has  been  constructed  by  coiling.  The  sudden 
appearance  of  a  new  method  of  pottery  making,  failing 
perhaps  because  of  poor  resource  materials,  in  an  industry 
known  for  its  conservatism,  is  more  suggestive  of  the 
arrival  of  a  pottery  from  distant  places,  perhaps,  than  of 
a  skilled  potter  of  the  Rio  Grande  turning  to  or  “imitat¬ 
ing”  a  ware  inferior  to  that  of  the  Pueblos. 

The  type  of  pottery  molding  observed  at  the  small 
house  in  White  Rock  Canyon  has  been  described  by 
Foster  (1948:356)  as  a  modem  day  technique  of  potters 
in  Michoacan,  Mexico.  Fiber  tempered  and  pancake 
molded  plain  ware  pottery,  as  well  as  the  double  pancake 
welded  bases  such  as  one  found  at  Pueblo  del  Encierro, 
have  been  described  by  Rattray  (1966:154-155,  116)  in 
the  technology  of  Coyotlatelco  wares  of  the  Valley  of 
Mexico.  The  pottery  produced  along  the  Rio  Grande 
above  Cochid  Pueblo  might  very  well  have  been  made  by 
Indian  potters  brought  to  Nuevo  Mexico  by  Spanish 
Colonists  to  assist  in  the  settlement  of  the  reconquered 
land. 

4.  Polished  plain  wares  and  red-on-buff  historic  pottery 

Although  the  plain  polished  and  undecorated  sherds 
from  LA  12161  made  up  about  17%  of  the  total  exca¬ 
vated  at  this  site,  almost  all  of  these  were  undecorated 
portions  of  carbon  painted  polychrome  vessels  from  the 
Tewa  villages  to  the  north  or  body  sherds  from  glaze 
painted  vessels  of  the  Galisteo  area.  However,  a  number 
of  sherds  were  from  red-on-buff  hemispherical  bowls 
produced  in  the  Tewa  villages. 

Crudely  polished  wide  mouthed  jars,  similar  in  form 
to  the  rough  surfaced  utility  jars  described  above,  and 
tempered  with  coarse  grained  volcanic  sandstone,  were 
in  the  minority.  These  latter  may  be  akin  to  Casitas  Red¬ 
on-Brown,  described  by  Dick  (1968:77-94)  from  the 
northern  Rio  Grande  historic  sites,  but  no  red  paint  or 
slip  was  evident. 

Polished  blackware  at  LA  12161  include  a  ring  based 
cup  or  bowl,  probably  from  the  Nambe  area,  a  carinated 
bowl  with  volcanic  sandstone  temper,  and  one  hemis¬ 
pherical  bowl  with  local  crystal  pumice  temper.  Polished 
black  pottery  appeared  prehistorically  in  the  Southwest 
in  Basketmaker  III  times,  persisted  for  a  few  centuries, 
then  fell  into  disuse.  The  tradition  reappeared  in  the 
Tewa  villages  and  in  some  of  the  Glaze  period  sites 
during  the  17th  century,  but  was  not  a  common  pottery 
type  until  after  A.  D.  1700.  Mera  named  and  described 
the  blackware,  Kapo  Black  (1939),  as  a  pottery'  type 
produced  by  the  Tewa  potters.  However,  it  was  common 
in  villages  in  the  Middle  Rio  Grande,  as  well. 

Ring  based  bowls  occurred  prehistorically  as  well  as 
historically  in  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  and  it  seems  likely 


that  the  inspiration  for  this  form  came  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  from  there. 

5.  Carbon  Painted  Polychrome 

From  about  A.D.  1325  until  nearly  1700,  glaze  deco¬ 
rated  pottery  had  been  produced  by  potters  in  the  Co- 
chiti  and  Canada  area.  In  the  years  following  the  Spanish 
reconquest  in  the  1690’$,  the  making  of  glaze  painted 
pottery  ceased  and  carbon  painted  wares  gradually  met 
needs  of  many  of  the  households  in  the  area.  At  first, 
most  of  the  pottery  vessels  were  imported  from  the 
Tewa  villages  to  the  north,  but  before  long  a  few  potters 
were  producing  carbon  decorated  pottery  in  the  Cochiti 
area. 

Carbon  painted  polychromes  constitute  11%  of  the 
ceramics  recovered  from  LA  12161.  Three  major  temper 
categories  are  represented:  1)  White  vitric  tuff  frag¬ 
ments  (1mm  in  diameter)  and  individual  sherds,  with 
varying  amounts  of  quartz  sand  and  gold  and  silver 
colored  mica;  probably  from  the  eastern  Tewa  villages 
of  Nambe  and  Tesuque;  2)  vitric  tuff  with  pumice 
shards  that  appear  black  or  brown  in  cross  section; 
probably  from  villages  in  the  Espanola  valley,  and  3) 
crystal  pumice  fragments  with  white  silky  vesicular  pum¬ 
ice  and  phenocrysts  of  clear  quartz  and  feldspar,  from 
the  Cochiti  and  Canada  de  Cochiti  (Rio  Chiquito)  areas. 
The  carbon  painted  sherds  from  LA  12161  in  White 
Rock  Canyon  were  almost  evenly  divided  between  the 
first  two  categories,  with  only  a  very  small  percent  con¬ 
taining  local  crystal  pumice  temper. 

Minor  differences  between  the  three  source  areas  are 
reflected  in  slips  and  design.  All  three  may  be  contem¬ 
porary,  as  they  are  found  together  at  historic  sites  such 
as  Pueblo  del  Encierro  and  the  Ton-eon  site,  which  have 
relatively  short  occupations.  Non-cutting  tree  ring  dates 
obtained  from  a  historic  room  at  Pueblo  del  Encierro 
include  one  date  of  1744w,  clusters  in  the  early  1700’s, 
the  late  1 780 ’s,  with  a  terminal  date  of  1 790w  ( Robinson 
et  al  1972).  Earlier  dates  are  probably  re-used  timbers 
from  the  nearby  Torreon  Site,  which  appears  to  have 
been  occupied  in  the  early  decades  of  the  18th  century. 

Soup  plate  forms  were  common  at  the  Torreon  site, 
but  were  virtually  absent  at  LA  12161  and  Encierro.  At 
these  two  sites,  carbon  painted  jars  or  ollas  and  hemis¬ 
pherical  bowls  were  the  favored  forms.  However,  locally 
made  vessels  were  scarce  at  the  White  Rock  Canyon  site 
(LA  12161),  possibly  because  trade  of  these  was  not 
well  established  as  yet. 

With  the  exception  of  one  sherd  which  had  a  carbon 
painted  design  on  a  red  slip,  all  carbon  painted  sherds  at 
LA  12161  were  white  slipped.  At  Encierro.  red  slipped 
carbon  painted  wares  made  up  4%  of  the  total  ceramic 
assemblage.  Red  matte  paint  occurs  occasionally  in 
designs  of  all  carbon  paint  wares  of  this  period. 

6.  Glaze  Wares 

One  of  the  more  interesting  pottery  wares  found  at 
LA  12161  is  late.  Glaze  F.  Bowls  and  ollas,  and  fragments 
of  a  Salinas  Red  bowl,  an  undecorated  red  ware  made  by 
glaze  potters,  were  present.  Although  the  glaze  pottery 
made  up  less  than  3%  of  the  sherd  assemblage.  all  con¬ 
tained  sandy  hornblende  ladte.  and  were  probably  made 
at  Galisteo  Pueblo.  Following  the  Spanish  Reconquest  in 
the  1690’s,  Galisteo  was  the  onlv  Tanoan  pueblo  reoccu¬ 
pied  from  A.D.  1706  to  1794.  And  it  was  apparently  the 
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only  pueblo  producing  glaze  decorated  ware  for  trade 
after  A.D.  1  700.  A  scattering  of  scoria  tempered  Glaze  F 
pottery  has  been  noted  at  early  18th  century  sites  in  the 
Canada  de  Cochili,  and  Glaze  painted  sherds  with  local 
sandstone  temper  were  found  at  the  18th  century  site, 
LA  9138. 

7.  Mineral  painted  historic  pottery 

Less  than  1%  of  the  sherds  from  LA  12161  were 
decorated  with  mineral  paint.  These  were  tempered  with 
basalt  in  the  tradition  of  Puname  Polychrome  from  the 
Zia  villages,  but  at  least  one  vessel  with  crystal  pumice 
temper  of  the  Cochiti  or  Pajarito  areas  was  found.  Sherds 
of  a  small  bowl  or  soup  plate  with  a  thick  glossy  white 
slip  and  mineral  paint  design  had  a  ring  base  in  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  some  Mexican  pottery  types  (Ratray  1966). 

3.  Worked  sherds 

A  total  of  40  worked  sherds  were  recovered  from  LA 
12161.  Of  these,  32%  were  spindle  whorls,  of  a  type 
found  at  historic  sites  in  the  Rio  Grande  and  Chihuahua 
(DiPeso  1974),  and  35%  were  discs,  probably  unfinished 
spindle  whorls.  With  the  exception  of  one  rectangular 
worked  sherd  made  from  a  carbon  painted  bowl  frag¬ 
ment,  the  balance  of  worked  sherds  exhibited  one  ab¬ 
raded  edge  (8  sherds)  or  drilled  holes  (3  sherds).  Fifteen 
of  the  40  sherds  were  from  prehistoric  vessels  and  had 
obviously  been  picked  up  elsewhere  and  brought  to  LA 
12161. 


Spindle  Whorls— 

Ogapoge  Polychrome  3 

iTewa)  Historic  Plain  ware  6 

l  Local )  Plain  ware  1 

Glaze  3 

Subtotal  13 

Discs— 

Ogapoge  1 

(Tewa)  Plain  ware  4 

Historic  Utility  2 

Glaze  6 

Santa  Fe  B /IV  1 

Subtotal  14 

Rectangle— 

Ogapoge  Polychrome  1 

Subtotal  1 


Misc.  Worked  Sherds— 

Ogapoge  (Tewa)  3 

Plain  ware  (Tewa)  1 

Plainware  Historic  (local)  1 

Utility  Historic  (local)  1 

Glaze  3 

Santa  Fe  2 

Subtotal  1 2 


TABLE  9.25 


/ 

( 

LA  12161— WORKED  SHERDS 

1 

CERAMIC  TYPE 

VESSEL 

FORM 

NO. 

SHERDS 

TEMPER 

REMARKS 

% 

Circular  Discs  with  Central  Hole  Drilled  (complete) 

» 

Tewa  Ogapoge  Polychrome 

olla 

2 

Vi  trie  tuff 

Red  matte;  circular;  concave  surface 
partially  ground;  4mm  center  hole:  4.5 
x  5cm  oval;  wall  8mm 

jj 

Tewa  Ogapoge  Polychrome 

olla 

2 

Vitric  tuff 

Feathered  signs;  framed  dots;  hole 
4.0mm,  5.2mm  diam;  wall  5 -6mm 

Tewa  Red/Buff 

olla 

2 

Vitric  tuff 

center  hole  4.5mm;  5.5cm  diam;  wall 
6-8  mm  wall 

1 

Red  polished  Plainware 

bowl 

2 

Volcanic  sandstone?; 
high  quartz; 
dark  grain 

convex  side  ground;  hole  4mm:  4.7mm 
diam;  7.5-8mm  wall 

§1 

Tewa  Buff  ware 

bowl 

2 

Vitric  tuff 

hole  5mm; 4. 3-4.4  diam;  6. 5-7. Omm  wall 

f 

Fragments  with  Drill  Hole 

r 

i- 

Yellow  (Glaze) 

olla 

3 

San  Marcos 

Glaze  A  Yellow  sherd;  early  P-1V;  diam 
6.2mm  wall  4.5mm;  hole  4.5mm 

r. 

■  . 

r  • 

Glaze  A  Red 

bowl 

4 

Basalt  Scoria 

diam  5.5mm;  wall  5 -6mm:  hole  4mm 

- 

Tewa  Buff,  unpolished 

p 

2 

Vitric  tuff 

parallel  incisions  or  scratches  on  one 
side  of  concave  side;  diam  6.5mm;  wall 
7.  j-9mm 
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TABLE  9.25  (con’t) 


CERAMIC  TYPE 

VESSEL 

FORM 

NO. 

SHERDS 

TEMPER 

REMARKS 

Tewa  Carbon/White 

bowl 

1 

Vitric  tuff 

diam  6cm;  wail  '.3:  drill  hole  5mm 

Glaze  A  Red? 

bowl 

n.a. 

Hornblende  latite 

diam  5cm;  wail  5-7;  drill  hoie  4mm 

Tewa  Polished  buff 

bowl? 

n.d. 

Vitric  tuff 

Concave  surface  ground  down  along 
edges;  diam  5mm;  wail  6mm;  drill  hole 

4  mm 

Tewa  polished  redware 

olla 

1 

Vitric  tuff 

diam  5.5cm;  wall  S-7mm;  drill  hoie 

5mm 

Discs— U  ndrilled 

San  Clemente  G-P 

bowl 

1 

Vitrophyre 

diam  5.5-6cm:  6.5 -7mm;  asvmetrical 

Glaze  Poly  i  C?) 

1 

Tonque  latite 

diam  5cm;  wall  4.5mm;  asvmetrical 

Glaze  A?  Polish  red 

bowl 

1 

Basalt  scoria 

diam  5  cm;  wall  5-5.5 

Redware  (Glaze  A?) 

bowl 

1 

Basalt 

diam  5cm;  wall  6-7 ,5mm;  white  powder 
encrusted  on  exterior 

Tewa  Buff  ware  (Ogapoge?) 

olla 

1 

Vitric  tuff 

diam  4cm:  wall  9  mm 

Disc  Fragments 

Glaze-Red  (A?) 

bowl 

1 

Intermediate  igneous 

5  mm;  latite 

Glaze— Red  (A?) 

olla 

1 

Basalt  scoria 

5  mm 

Utility  scored,  polished 

jar 

1 

Sandstone 

5.5mm;  Red-brown  utility,  crumbly 

Santa  Fe  B/W 

jar 

1 

Vitric  tuff 

6mm 

Glaze/yellow 

jar 

2 

Basalt  scoria 

6.5mm:  also  1214 

Tewa  buff  ware 

jar 

1 

Vitric  tuff 

8  mm 

Carbon  Polychrome 

jar 

1 

Vitric  tuff 

5.5mm 

Utility  (Buff) 

jar 

1 

Quartzite 

6mm 

Redware  polished 

bowl 

1 

Vitric  tuff 

5  mm:  fine  incisions  on  inside 

Glaze/vellow 

jar 

2 

Basalt  scoria 

6.5mm 

Buffware  polish 

bowl 

2 

Vitric  tuff 

fine  incisions  on  interior 

Rectangle 

Ogapoge  Polychrome 
Hemispherical 

rim 

bowl 

1 

Vitric  tuff 

Rim  intact;  rect;  fine  line  design  9.7  x 
5.5  mm 

Misc.  3  sides  worked 

Ogapoge  Poiychrome 

bowl 

1 

Vitric  tuff 

5.5  x  4.5cm  frag. 

Misc.  two  sides  abraded 

Redware  Polish 

bowl 

1 

Sandstone 

Fragment,  curved  2.5  x  5.5mm 

Ogapoge  Polychrome 

bowl 

1 

Vitric  tuff 

Triangle;  2  sides  abraded 

Misc.  one  side  abraded 

Ogapoge  Polychrome 

olla 

1 

Vitric  tuff 

Small  frag. 
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TABLE  9.25  (can't) 


CERAMIC  TYPE 

VESSEL 

FORM 

NO. 

SHERDS 

TEMPER 

REMARKS 

Redware 

hemis. 

bowl 

1 

Vitric  tuff 

Rim,  abraded  slightly  on  rim 

Redware  Polish 

bowl 

1 

3asalt  scoria 

Glaze  A?  curved  surface 

Glaze  Y— Polychrome 

olla 

1 

Tonque  latite 

Santa  Fe  B/W 

bowl 

1 

Vitric  tuff 

Utility,  scored  polish 

jar 

1 

Volcanic  sandstone 

Dark  gray-brown 

Ogapoge  Polychrome 

jar  rim 

2 

Vitric  tuff 

Glaze  Y— Polychrome 

bowl 

1 

Tonque  latite 

2  holes,  one  partially  through 

Ogapoge  Polychrome 

olla 

1 

Vitric  tuff 

1  partial  drilled 

9.  Tempering  Materials  of  the  Historic  Pottery  of  new  technology  and  source  materials  in  utility  wares. 
White  Rock  Canyon  For  centuries  the  residents  of  the  Pajarito  Plateau  ind 

the  Cochiti  area  had  made  their  utility  pottery  with 
The  tempering  materials  of  the  historic  pottery  of  glassy  andesite,  rhyolite  tuff  or  quartz  mica  schist.  After 
sites  in  White  Rock  Canyon  are  basically  the  same  as  A.D.  1700,  the  utility  wares  were  tempered  with  coarse 

those  of  pottery  of  the  Cochiti  area  and  as  far  as  is  known,  volcanic  sandstone,  crystal  pumice  and  occasionally  with 

of  the  Canada  de  Cochiti.  andesite  vitrophvre. 

Potters  from  the  Tewa  villages  to  the  north  in  the  Fiber  or  organic  temper  appears  in  small,  but  signifi- 

Espanola  Valley  preferred  vitric  tuff  which  was  composed  cant,  amounts  in  pottery  from  LA  12161  in  White  Rock 

of  brown  pumice  shards,  which  appear  black  in  cross  Canyon,  and  at  Pueblo  del  Encierro,  in  the  Cochiti  area, 

section.  The  pottery  of  Nambe,  Cuymonge,  and  Tesuque  Perhaps  the  most  ancient  of  all  temper  types,  fiber  was 

pueblos  selected  ocucrops  of  white  vitric  tuff  for  their  used  in  the  Coyodatelco  pottery  of  Mexico  in  pre¬ 
tempering  materials.  The  potters  of  the  Northern  Rio  Columbian  time,  and  according  to  descriptions  (Tolstoy 

Grande  had  been  using  similar  source  materials  since  1958:37),  was  molded  over  or  in  another  bowl  from  a 

Santa  Fe  time,  in  the  12th  and  13th  century,  in  the  pancake  of  clay.  The  bisque-like  polished  brown  ware 

biscuirwares  of  the  14th,  15th  and  15th  centuries,  into  sometimes  smudged  in  part,  with  fiber  temper,  may 

historic  time.  indicate  a  direct  contact  with  ceramic  traditions  from  an 

unknown  source  to  the  south. 

Biscuitwares  appeared  as  trade  items  in  glaze  villages, 

particularly  those  peripheral  to  the  Tewa  country.  In  the  Diabase  basalt  tempered  pottery  probably  from  the 

late  17th  century,  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  Spanish  Zia  Pueblo,  was  confined  to  mineral  painted  polychrome 

colonists,  new  ideas  in  pottery  making  resulted  in  the  vessels.  Locally  made  mineral  painted  jars  with  crystal 

production  of  Tewa  Polychrome,  which  soon  found  its  pumice  temper  were  in  the  minority  at  LA  9138,  but 

way  as  trade  ware  to  near  and  distant  areas.  Polished  also  suggest  new  rather  than  revised  ceramic  traditions  in 

black  ware  and  red  ware  was  also  produced  in  this  period  the  Cochiti  area,  for  mineral  matte  painted  pottery  had 

and  soon  became  synonymous  with  Tewa  pottery,  not  been  produced  here  prehistorically. 

although  varied  tempering  materials  indicate  that  these 

three  new  ceramic  traditions  had  spread  to  the  glaze  Lithics 

villages  in  the  Middle  Rio  Grande  as  well. 

The  lithic  assemblage  from  LA  12161  was  one  of  the 
During  the  17th  century,  changing  events  also  resulted  largest  recovered  during  the  excavations  in  Cochiti  Res¬ 
in  the  beginnings  of  mineral  painted  polychromes  in  the  ervoir.  High  frequencies  of  debitage.  small  angular  debris 

Keres  villages  of  the  Zia  and  Santo  Domingo  Valleys,  and  facially  retouched  artifacts  were  recovered.  .Al¬ 
and  saw  the  decline  and  virtual  disappearance  of  the  Rio  though  the  frequencies  of  lithics  varied  between  samples 

Grande  glazes.  It  was  during  the  last  decades  of  the  17th  recovered  from  different  portions  of  the  site,  no  major 

century  that  crvstal  pumice  first  appeared  as  temper  in  differences  in  material  selection,  reduction  or  use  be- 

the  pottery  of  the  Cochiti  and  Canada  areas,  including  tween  the  different  assemblages  were  noted, 

both  carbon  and  mineral  painted  polychromes.  This 

temper  is  still  used  today  in  this  area,  but  it  is  significant  1.  Material  Selection 
that  few  glazes  produced  after  1700  still  contained  scoria 

in  the  tradition  of  centuries  of  glaze  ware  production  on  Obsidians  and  chalcedonies  were  seiected  for  use  at 

the  Pajarito  Plateau  and  Cochiti  area.  One  suspects  that  LA  12161.  This  is  in  contrast  to  many  site  locations  in 

the  new  traditions  of  carbon  or  mineral  painted  pottery,  the  reservoir  where  the  more  readilv  available  basalts 

and  the  use  of  crystal  pumice  temper,  indicates  arrival  predominate  the  assemblages.  Together  the  obsidian  and 

of  immigrant  potters  unfamiliar  with  the  traditions  of  chalcedony  lithics  make  up  between  65%  and  70%  of  the 

the  Rio  Grande  glaze  potters  of  the  Middle  Rio  Grande  total  assemblage.  Chert  varies  from  16%  to  °9%  and  ba- 

or  the  Pajarito  Plateau.  salt  7%  to  20%.  Both  the  chert  and  chalcedonv  materials 

outcrop  in  the  Totavi  Lentil.  The  closest  outcrop  to  LA 
This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the  appearance  of  12161  is  immediately  adjacent  to  the  site  location. 
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While  obsidians  occur  iocailv  throughout  the  Cochiti 
studv  area,  thev  are  not  as  readilv  available  as  either  the 
cherts,  chalcedonies  or  basalts,  which  outcrop  in  numer¬ 
ous  locales  on  both  sides  of  White  Rock  Canyon.  Thus  it 
is  apparent  that  the  less  available  obsidians  are  being  in¬ 
tentionally  seiected,  although  a  wide  variety  of  other 
materials  outcrop  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  site 
location. 

2.  Manufacture 

Lithic  materials  from  ail  of  the  analytical  samples 
provide  evidence  for  some  amount  of  primary  decorti¬ 
cation  activities.  Some  of  the  oosidian  and  chalcedony 
materials  exhibit  low  frequencies  of  cortical  surfaces 
and  may  suggest  further  reduction  of  materials.  The 
presence  of  relatively  large  frequencies  of  resharpening 
and  retouch  flakes  indicate  further  stages  of  reduction. 
The  majority  of  artifacts  were  manufactured  through 
the  freehand  detachment  of  debitage.  although  a  few- 
bipolar  flakes  were  recovered  as  well. 

3.  Tool  Utilization 

Most  of  the  facially  retouched  artifacts  exhibit  use. 
Between  5.6%  and  21.1%  of  the  debitage  and  small 
angular  debris  were  selected  for  use.  The  21.1%  figure  is 
high  and  was  collected  from  the  floor  contact  assemb¬ 
lage.  The  lowest  percentage  was  recovered  from  the  sub¬ 
floor  test.  The  percentages  of  utilized  flakes  in  the  mid¬ 
den  and  grids  were  12.4%  and  14.6%  respectively. 

A  considerable  degree  of  diversity  in  specific  task 
performance  was  indicated  by  the  enure  stone  tool  as¬ 
semblage  from  LA  12161.  Few  projections  were  recov¬ 
ered,  but  variability  in  edge  outline  shape  and  edge  sinu- 
ousitv  was  great,  as  was  variability  in  edge  angles.  Both 
unretouched  and  retouched  edges  were  present  in  sub¬ 
stantial  frequencies,  and  a  great  degree  of  diversity  in 
microscarring  and  edge  rounding  was  apparent.  This  vari¬ 
ability  in  the  siiicious  stone  tool  assemblage  indicates 
that  a  wide  variety  of  scraping,  whittling  and  cutting 
tasks  were  undertaken  with  respect  to  a  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  materials  or  media. 

A  few  bone  fragments  exhibited  evidence  of  having 
been  sawn  with  a  metal  saw,  and  these  constituted  the 
only  examples  of  metal  implement  usage  within  the  site 
location. 

Three  gunflints  manufactured  from  locally  available 
chert  and  a  piece  of  metal  which  mav  be  a  portion  of  the 
spring  mechanism  from  a  wheel  lock  rifle  or  musket  were 
recovered  as  well. 

h  can  thus  be  suggested  that  the  inhabitants  of  LA 
12161  had  verv  little  access  to  metal  implements  for  the 
performance  of  routine  subsistence  related  activities.  In 
this  respect,  the  archeological  record  of  Spanish  Colonial 
phase  technological  behavior  seems  to  substantiate  the 
historic  documentation  of  that  phase,  which  suggests 
that  verv  few  metal  implements  of  any  nature  were  pre¬ 
sent  witnin  the  colony  throughout  the  I8th  century. 

Although  a  few  mano  fragments  were  recovered,  no 
metates  or  metate  fragments  were  found.  The  degree  to 
which  this  seeming  paucity  of  milling  implements  might 
indicate  a  low  subsistence  investment  into  agricultural 
pursuits  by  inhabitants  of  the  site  location  has  not  been 
ascertained. 


Bone  Tool  Assemblage 

The  bone  tool  assemblages  recovered  from  L.\  12161 
exhibited  the  largest  number  of  utilized  bones  and  the 
greatest  diversity  of  tool  classes  of  ail  sites  excavated 
within  the  Permanent  Pool  boundaries.  Of  the  seven  clas¬ 
ses  and  subclasses  represented,  four  different  activities 
were  indicated:  skinning,  hide  preparation,  sewing  and 
the  use  of  a  leather  punch  or  cutter. 

Nine  pieces  of  utilized  bone  exhibiting  projections 
with  a  blunt  up  and  rounding  and  polish  on  the  tip  of 
the  projection  along  >  Class  la  tools i  were  recovered. 
The  character  of  the  wear  patterns  from  these  tools 
suggests  use  for  cutting  or  putting  holes  in  a  soft  pliable 
material.  Of  these  nine  tools,  eight  were  found  in  the 
trash  midden  and  one  in  a  cist  in  Room  1.  One  of  these 
Class  la  tools  is  represented  by  an  antler  fragment. 
Polish  can  be  seen  on  the  unmodified  antler  tip  1 A  photo¬ 
graph  of  this  tool  appears  in  Figure  6.1  in  Chapter  6). 
■All  other  Class  la  implements  were  lo-  bone  snai't 
fragments. 

One  Class  lb  utilized  long  bone  sh  fragment  was 
recovered  from  LA  12161.  It  is  charac  izcd  by  a  pro¬ 
jection  with  rounding  on  the  tip  and  pc  and  striations 
extending  aiong  the  shaft  of  the  imp  -*  suggesting 
possible  use  as  a  needle. 

Class  2a  tools  include  three  utilized  bone  fragments. 
These  tools  exhibit  edge  sharpening  on  a  highly  concave 
edge  with  rounding  and  polish  on  the  utilized  edge.  Stria¬ 
tions  are  parallel  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  bone 
which  may  impiy  use  in  the  skinning  process.  .All  of 
these  tools  are  long  bone  shaft  fragments.  Highly  concave 
edges  can  easily  be  found  in  the  fragments  produced  in 
marrow  cracking.  Two  of  these  tools  were  found  in  the 
midden  and  a  third  was  found  in  the  Room  1  cist. 

Class  2b  was  represented  by  two  implements  (  photo¬ 
graphs  of  these  tools  appear  in  Fig.  IV. 6.1  in  Section  IV, 
Chapter  3).  This  tool  type  is  similar  to  Class  2a  in  that  it 
reflects  similar  use.  The  only  difference  between  Class  2a 
and  2b  tools  is  that  the  Class  2b  edge  margins  have  not 
been  altered.  Both  implements  were  long  bone  shaft 
fragments. 

The  greatest  number  of  utilized  bone  fragments  on 
LA  12161  were  Class  3  tools  with  straight  to  siightiv 
convex  edges.  Utilization  is  evidenced  by  rounding,  polish 
and  striations  which  are  perpendicular  to  the  edge  margin. 
The  wear  patterns  suggest  us  in  hide  preparation.  Seven¬ 
teen  Class  3  tools  were  recovered  from  the  midden  area. 
All  of  these  were  long  bone  shaft  fragments. 

Four  Class  4  bone  fragments  with  polish  extending 
over  the  outer  surface  of  the  fragments  were  recovered. 
Implication  of  function  for  these  fragments  has  not  been 
determined  at  this  time. 

A  single  Class  5  antler  fragment  which  was  grooved 
and  snapped  was  recovered.  Due  to  its  poor  condition, 
its  size  and  shape  could  not  be  determined.  It  is  pictured 
in  Figure  6.2  in  Chapter  6.  Its  function  is  unknown, 
unknown. 

These  seven  utilized  bone  classes  and  subclasses  sug¬ 
gest  a  diverse  range  of  possible  activities.  Class  la  tools 
reflect  the  use  of  bone  for  cutting  and  putting  holes  in 
leather;  Class  lb  tools  suggest  use  as  a  needle  in  sewing; 
hide  preparation  is  indicated  bv  Class  3  tools,  and  skin- 
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ping  is  suggested  by  Class  2a  and  2b  tools. 

Of  37  utilized  bone  toois  recovered.  35  were  found  in 
the  trash  midden,  usggesting  their  utility  had  been  ex¬ 
hausted.  Onlv  two  were  found  in  a  storage  cist  in  Room 
l. 

Bone  element  statistics  show  that  94%  of  the  utilized 
bone  tools  were  long  bone  shaft  fragments.  The  other 
6%  are  represented  by  one  hyoid  fragment  and  two  antler 
fragments. 

.Uthough  this  94%  figure  suggests  a  definite  preference 
for  utilization  of  long  bone  shaft  fragments,  availability 
of  certain  bone  fragments  for  selection  must  also  be  con¬ 
sidered.  As  a  result  of  the  process  of  marrow  cracking, 
large  numbers  of  long  bone  shaft  fragments  were  pro¬ 
duced  at  LA  12161.  These  fragments,  with  their  sharp 


green  breaks,  are  potentially  useful  for  many  tasks.  Thus 
the  large  number  of  long  bone  shall  fragments  selected 
for  tool  use  at  LA  12161  mav  have  been  a  function  of 
general  availability.  Stanford  1 1972:13")  makes  a  simi¬ 
lar  suggestion  for  an  Eskimo  faunal  assemblage  with  a 
high  percentage  of  long  bone  shaft  fragments. 

One  highly  modified  bone  tool  was  recovered  from 
LA  12161.  It  was  whittled  from  a  large  mammal  probaoiv 
Bosi Bison,  long  bone  shaft  fragment.  All  surfaces  ex¬ 
hibited  polish  and  striations  perpendicular  to  the  tool's 
longitudinal  axis.  This  tool  is  pictured  in  Figure  6.2 
from  Chapter  6.  At  this  time  the  function  of  this  tool 
is  unknown. 

Modified  bone  Length  Width  Thickness 

92mm  14mra  8mm 


TABLE  9.26 

LA  12161— UTILIZED  BONE  TOOLS 

PROVENIENCE  LEVEL  ARTIFACT  CLASS  MEASUREMENTS  TAXON  ELEMENTS 


NUMBER 

;in  millimeters) 

L  W  T 

Room  1  3 

rlA.3.43 

2a 

59 

17 

15 

Large  Mammal 

long  bone  shaft  fragment 

Feature  A,  Cist  3 

rlA-3.4? 

la 

93 

13 

5 

Large  Mammal 

long  bone  shaft  fragment 

feature  1  Midden  1 

il.1.71 

3 

71 

16 

3 

Artiodactvla 

radius  shaft  fragment 

1 

il.1.78 

2a 

56 

39 

16 

Large  Mammal* 

long  bone  shaft  fragment 

1 

il.  1.109 

3 

31 

10 

4 

Medium- Large  Mammal 

long  bone  shaft  fragment 

1 

il. 1.110 

3 

17 

7 

4 

Medium-Large  Mammal 

long  bone  shaft  fragment 

l 

il. 1.115 

3 

77 

33 

16 

Large  Mammal 

long  bone  shaft  fragment 

i 

il. 1.116 

la 

21 

7 

7 

Odocoilens  spp. 

antler 

i 

il.  1.117 

3 

63 

23 

6 

Large  Mammal 

long  bone  shaft  fragment 

l 

a. i.ii8 

3 

92 

14 

" 

Large  Mammal 

long  bone  shaft  fragment 

i 

il. 1.121 

2b 

68 

20 

11 

Large  Mamm; 

long  bone  shaft  fragment 

i 

il. 1.122 

2b 

52 

13 

10 

Large  Mammal 

long  bone  shaft  fragment 

i 

il. 1.124 

la 

50 

12 

8 

Large  Mammal 

long  bone  shaft  fragment 

i 

il. 1.130 

3 

14 

12 

5 

Large  Mammal 

long  bone  shaft  fragment 

i 

il. 1.137 

3 

77 

14 

7 

Medium-Large  Mammal 

long  b  ne  shaft  fragment 

i 

il. 1.138 

3 

66 

21 

5 

Medium-Large  Mammal 

long  bone  shaft  fragment 

i 

il. 1.139 

2a 

39 

16 

8 

Medium.-  Large  Mammal 

long  bone  shaft  fragment 

l 

a.  i.i40 

la 

111 

15 

4 

Medium-Large  Mammal 

long  bone  shah  fragment 

i 

il. 1.144 

3 

52 

27 

12 

Medium-Large  Mammal 

long  bone  shaft  fragment 

l 

il. 1.146 

la 

53 

20 

S 

Medium-Large  Mammal 

long  bone  shatt  fragment 

i 

il. 1.148 

4 

42 

17 

“ 

Medium-Large  Mammal 

long  bone  shatt  fragment 

i 

il. 1.152 

4 

34 

10 

4 

Large  Mammal 

hvoid  fragment 

i 

il. 1.155 

la 

49 

7 

4 

Medium-Large  Mammal 

long  bone  shaft  fragment 

l 

il. 1.156 

4 

49 

17 

/ 

Medium- Large  Mammal 

long  bone  shaft  fragment 

i 

il. 1.158 

4 

34 

13 

3 

Medium-Large  Mammal 

long  bone  shaft  fragment 

2 

il.2.37 

5 

unknown  fragmentary 

Odocoileus  spp. 

antler 

O 

u 

i  1.2.44 

la 

112 

13 

11 

Ovis  spp  ./Capra  spp. 

metapodial  shaft  fragment 

2 

il. 2.108 

3 

34 

14 

5 

Large  Mammal 

long  bone  shaft  fragment 

2 

il. 2.126 

lb 

37 

5 

4 

Large  Mammal 

long  bone  shaft  fragment 

o 

il. 2.129 

3 

92 

13 

5 

Medium-Large  Mammal 

long  bone  shaft  fragment 

o 

il. 2.130 

3 

71 

17 

6 

Me  ruum- Large  Mammal 

long  bone  shaft  fragment 

o 

i  1.2. 131 

3 

53 

25 

9 

Medium-Large  Mammal 

long  bone  shaft  fragment 

9 

il.  2.132 

3 

49 

14 

12 

Medium-Large  Mammal 

long  bone  shaft  fragment 

1 

il. 2.134 

la 

43 

14 

6 

Medium-Large  Mammal 

long  bone  shaft  fragment 

n 

il. 2.136 

la 

73 

13 

6 

Medium-Large  Mammal 

long  bone  shaft  fragment 

9 

il. 2.140 

3 

39 

12 

3 

Medium-Large  Mammal 

long  bone  shaft  fragment 

n 

il. 2.144 

3 

39 

10 

4 

Medium-Large  Mammal 

long  bone  shatt  fragment 

'larger  than  domestic  sheep  or  goat 

KEY: 

L  a  length 
W  »  width 
T  a  thickness 
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Faunal  Resource  Utilization 
1.  Minimum  Number  of  Individuals 

Three  domestic  species  were  identified  from  LA  12161 
representing  the  greatest  diversity  of  domestic  stock, 
from  anv  excavated  site  in  Cochiti  Reservoir.  Domestic 
animals  include  a  minimum  of  three  sheep  or  goats, 
one  cow  and  one  burro.  .Nondomestic  animals  include 
one  goose-sized  bird,  one  mallard-sized  bird,  one  deer,  a 
pronghorn  and  one  beaver.  A  total  of  1 1  individuals 
were  represented  on  the  site,  five  domestic  and  five  non¬ 
domestic  and  one  unknown.  Canis  spp.  could  be  domestic 
or  nondomestic. 

The  number  of  domestic  individuals  represented  at 
LA  12161  suggests  that  the  majority  of  meat  consumed 
at  the  site  was  domestic  in  origin.  Of  the  nondomestic 
animals,  the  deer  would  provide  the  greatest  amount  of 
meat.  The  meat  represented  by  the  two  birds  and  the 
beaver  is  significantly  less  (see  Section  II.  Chapter  5). 

The  maioritv  of  bone  was  recovered  from  the  trash 
midden  (see  Table  9.27).  Although  the  midden  was 
excavated  in  two  units,  it  represents  a  single  occupation. 
Ail  bones  recovered  from  the  site  were  studied  as  one 
analytical  unit. 

TABLE  9.27 

LA  12161-DISTRIBUTION  OF  FAUNAL  REMAINS 


TAXON 


Domestic  Sheep 

or  Goat  3 

X  X 

X  X 

X 

Pronghorn  1 

X 

X 

Domestic  Cattle  l 

X 

Burro  1 

X 

Deer  1 

X  X 

D 

o 

JQ 

X 

Bird 

(Goose  size)  1 

X 

Bird 

(Mailardsize)  1 

X 

Beaver  1 

X 

2.  Age  of  Animals 

Ovis  spp./Capra  spp. 

1 

16  mo.  or  less 

Ovis  spp  ./Capra  spp. 

1 

24  mo.  or  less 

Ovts  spp .,Capra  spp. 

1 

40  mo.  or  more 

Sos  tarns 

1 

unknown 

Equus  asmus 

1 

unknown 

Anulocapra 

1 

unknown 

Odocoileus  spp. 

1 

unknown 

Canis  spp. 

1 

unknown 

Castor  canadensis 

1 

unknown 

Anseriformes  ( goose 

size) 

1 

-unknown 

3ird  i mallard  size) 

1 

unknown 

Ovts  spp., Capra  spp.  age  designations  on  LA  12161 
were  based  pnmaniy  on  mandible  tooth  eruption.  Of 
29  mandioie  fragments  eight  couid  be  aged.  Although 
three  age  classifications  were  identified,  oniv  two  mutual¬ 
ly  exclusive  individuals  couid  be  isolated.  The  24  month 
or  less  category  could  overlap  the  16  month  or  less  cate¬ 
gory.  The  40  month  or  more  category  was  differentiated. 
Of  the  three  individuals  represented  then,  one  was  24 
months  or  less,  the  second  was  40  months  or  more  and 
the  age  of  the  third  was  indeterminate.  From  the  little 
information  which  could  be  drawn  from  the  age  identi¬ 
fication  of  mandibles  on  LA  12161.  it  appears  that  age 
was  unimportant  in  the  selection  of  animals  to  be  but¬ 
chered. 

3.  Butchering  Strategy 

a.  Meat  Packages 

Species  element  occurrange  is  described  in  Table 
V.3.  .  Elements  represented  seem  to  indicate  that  but¬ 
chering  and  consumption  occurred  at  the  site  for  Ovis 
spp. /Capra  spp.  and  several  categories  of  large  mammals. 
Both  high  and  low  muscle  mass  meat  packages  are  evi¬ 
dent  for  Ovis  sppiCapra  spp.  The  large  mammal  category 
was  represented  by  ail  elements  as  were  Bos  rarus,  Equus 
asmus,  Odocoileus  spp.,  and  Antiolocapra  americana  ail 
of  which  belong  to  the  large  memmal  category.  When 
these  possible  overlapping  species  eiements  were  consoli¬ 
dated.  elements  represented  for  the  above  animals  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  were  butchered  and  consumed  at  the  site. 

b.  Marrow  Cracking 

The  faunal  remains  recovered  from  LA  12161  indicate 
an  intensive  utilization  of  faunal  resources.  About  30. 5% 
of  ail  identifiable  bones  on  LA  12161  were  long  bone 
shaft  fragments  which  are  a  good  indication  of  marrow 
extraction  and  the  intensity  of  utilization  of  faur.ai 
resources.  The  importance  of  this  percentage  is  indicated 
when  compared  to  the  percentage  of  long  bone  shaft 
fragments  from  other  excavated  sites.  For  example,  long 
bone  shaft  fragments  recovered  from  LA  9138  repre¬ 
sented  only  about  15.3%  of  total  identifiable  bones. 
LA  12161  had  50%  more  long  bone  shaft  fragments, 
indicating  a  much  greater  intensity  of  utilization. 

4.  Butchering  Cut  Marks 

Twenty  bone  fragments  from  LA  12161  exhibited 
cut  marks.  Fiver  were  cut  with  a  metal  tool  iTvpe  ai, 
nine  with  a  stone  tool  (Type  b)  and  six  were  undeter¬ 
mined  (Type  c).  Examples  of  these  kinds  of  cutting 
marks  are  reproduced  in  Figure  5.3  in  Chapter  6.  .Al¬ 
though  no  metal  artifacts  were  recovered  from  this  site, 
the  cut  marks  show  good  evidence  of  metal  tool  use  dur¬ 
ing  its  occupation. 

5.  Domestic  Dogs 

Although  only  one  Canis  spp.  bone  was  recovered,  a 
number  of  gnawed  bones  were  recovered  from  LA 
12161.  The  majority  of  these  bones  occurred  throughout 
the  trash  midden  implying  that  the  gnawing  occurred 
during  occupation  and  that  domestic  dogs  were  present. 

6.  Burned  Bone 

Burned  faunal  remains  were  wndeiv  distributed  it 
LA  12161.  Thev  occurred  :n  Room  1  'levels  1  -4 1 .  the 
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TABLE  9. 23 
LA  12161 

MEAT  PACKAGES  AND  LONG  BONE  SHAFT  FRAGMENTS 
FOR  MINIMUM  NUMBER  OF  INDIVIDUALS 

5  c/5  ELEMENTS  REPRESENTED 


LOW  MUSCLE  MASS 


HIGH  MUSCLE  MASS 


TAXON 

Ovis  spp ./Capra  spp. 
Antilocapra  americana 
Bos  torus 
Equus  asinus 
Odocoileus  spp. 

Canis  spp. 

Anseriformes  (goose  size) 
Bird  (mallard  size) 

Castor  canadensis 


>  — 


Ovis  spp. /Capra  spp. 
Bos  spp.  I  Bison  spp. 


18  35 


ADDITIONAL  OVERLAPPING  FAUNAL  ELEMENTS 
2  48  51 


Equus  spp.  1 

Bird  (turkey  size)  1 

Artiodactyla  2 

Artiodactyla  or 

Perissodactyla  1 

Large  Mammal 

(Bos  spp. /Bison  spp.  size)  1 

Large  Mammal 

(not  Bos  spp. /Bison  spp  size)  1 

Large  Mammal 

(larger  than  Outs  spp. /Capra  spp.)  1 
Large  Mammal  2 

Medium-Large  Mammal  2 

Mammal  1 

Bird  or  Mammal  1 


36  47 


Number  of  identifiable  bones:  576 


Percent  of  long  bone  shaft  fragments:  30.5% 


LONG  BONK  SHAF  T 

FRAGMENTS 


trash  midden  i levels  1-3)  ana  grids  G7,  G8,  H6.  13  and 
16. 


TABLE  9.29 

LA  12161— DISTRIBUTION  OF  IDENTIFIED  BURNED  BONE 


bris  potentially  informative  about  the  nature  of  Spanish 
Colonial  homestead  subsistence  behavior.  It  should  be 
noted  that  much  of  this  information  can  be  attributed  to 
a  strictlv  fortuituous  circumstance,  in  that  the  trash 
midden  generated  through  habitation  of  the  site  location 
was  deposited  in  an  area  which  was  not  subject  to  sub¬ 
stantial  erosion  after  abandonment. 


PROVENIENCE  LEVEL  NUMBER 


Grids:  G  7  1 

G  8  0 

H  6  0 

15  1 

O 

4 

IS  1 

Test  in  Midden  3 

Midden  1 

o 

Room  1  1 

o 

3 

4 

TOTAL 


1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 


5 


l 

12 

3 

1 
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Summary  Comments 


LA  12161  was  selected  for  excavation  because  it  was 
possibly  representative  of  other  small  single  room 
Spanish  Colonial  phase  site  locations  documented  during 
the  survey  of  the  project  area.  Excavation  of  the  site 
resulted  in  an  unexpectedly  rich  yield  of  artifactual  de¬ 


The  homestead  is  characterized  bv  relatively  little 
investment  into  facility  construction  in  that  it  consisted 
of  a  single  room  habitation  structure  of  small  size 
(6.7  sq.  meter  of  floor  space). 

The  wails  of  the  house  were  constructed  from  locally 
available  slab  and  clast  elements  and  were  built  to  incor¬ 
porate  a  large  existing  boulder  as  one  of  the  walls.  A 
comer  fireplace  comprised  one  of  two  archeologically 
recognizable  interior  features  within  the  house.  The 
other  feature  was  a  shallow  cist  in  the  floor  which  had 
been  piascered  over  during  a  floor  remodeling  episode. 

Despite  this  simplicity  in  architectural  construction, 
artifactual  debris  from  fill  within  the  house,  the  adjacent 
midden  and  other  exterior  areas  indicates  a  prolonged 
occupation  characterized  by  considerable  diversity  in 
subsistence  related  activities  undertaken  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  site. 

Faunal  remains  from  the  site  location  indicate  that 
the  inhabitants  engaged  both  in  pastoral  herding  of 
domesticated  species  and  in  procurement  of  nondomesti- 
cated  species.  Domesticated  species  recovered  include 
sheep  or  goat,  cow,  burro  and  possibly  dog.  N'ondomes- 
ticated  species  represented  include  mule  deer,  antelope, 
beaver  and  two  sizes  of  birds. 

Sheep  or  goats  were  apparently  maintained  for  their 
wool  as  well  as  for  meat  as  indicated  by  a  considerable 
number  of  whole  and  broken  spindle  whorls  manufac¬ 
tured  from  ceramic  fragments.  Hideworking  is  also  in¬ 
dicated  through  the  assemblage  of  bone  tools,  which 
include  implements  possibly  employed  for  skinning, 


TABLE  9.30 

LA  12161— BUTCHERING  CUT  MARKS 


PROVENIENCE 


Room  1 

Feature  1  Midden 


LEVEL 

BONE  NO. 

TYPE 

TAXON 

ELEMENT 

4 

rl.4.3 

c 

Large  Mammal 

long  bone  shaft  fragment 

1 

11. 1.70 

b 

Artiodactyla 

coronoid  process 

1 

i  1.1.86 

c 

Arriodactyla 

hyoid  fragment 

1 

11.1.1 19 

b 

Large  Mammal 

long  bone  shaft  fragment 

1 

il.  1.120 

b 

Large  Mammal 

long  bone  shaft  fragment 

1 

il. 1.123 

X 

Large  Mammal 

unknown 

1 

il. 1.126 

x 

Large  Mammal 

long  bone  shatt  fragment 

1 

il. 1.143 

3 

Medium- Large  Mammal 

long  bone  shaft  fragment 

1 

il. 1.145 

b 

Large  Mammal 

rib  fragment 

l 

■1.1.147 

b 

Medium- Large  Mammal 

long  bone  shaft  fragment 

o 

i  1.2.63 

b 

Ovis  spp ./Capra  spp. 

long  bone  shaft  fragment 

o 

i  1.2.64 

X 

Ovis  spp. ICapra  spp. 

long  bone  shaft  fragment 

•1 

il.2.128 

a 

Medium-Large  Mammal 

long  bone  snaft  fragment 

o 

i  1 .2.133 

b 

Medium-Large  Mammal 

long  bone  shaft  fragment 

2 

il. 2.138 

b 

Medium-Large  Mammal 

long  bone  shaft  fragment 

n 

i  1.2. 141 

b 

Medium- Large  Mammal 

long  bone  shaft  fragment 

2 

il.2.30 

c 

Bos  lams 

metatarsal  1  distal) 

o 

il.2.54 

c 

Large  Mammal 

long  bone  shaft  fragment 

2 

i  1.2.55 

c 

Large  Mammal 

dentary 

Grid  I  6 


16.2.10 


c 


Large  Mammal 


long  bone  shaft  fragment 
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scraping,  sewing  and  awi  work.  No  evidence  of  carding 
combs  or  loom  parts  was  recovered. 

Direct  evidence  of  agricultural  production  of  food¬ 
stuffs  is  absent  within  the  site,  although  a  few  mano 
fragments  may  indicate  maize  processing.  Preparation  of 
flour  or  meal  based  foodstuffs  such  as  tortillas  is  ap¬ 
parent,  however,  through  the  presence  of  ceramic  co¬ 
males. 

Long  term  bulk  storage  of  food  resources  is  not 
evident  as  architectural  facilities  at  the  site  and  this 
absence  of  storage  structures,  coupled  with  the  relatively 
small  size  of  the  room,  may  indicate  that  agriculturally 
produced  foodstuffs  did  not  comprise  a  major  compo¬ 
nent  of  subsistence  for  the  site  inhabitants. 

Evidence  that  the  site  may  have  been  occupied  con¬ 
tinuously  over  a  number  of  years,  however,  is  found  in 
the  relatively  great  number  of  ceramic  vessels  recovered, 
the  large  number  of  stone  tools  and  the  relatively  un¬ 
stratified  nature  of  the  midden  deposit.  The  ceramic 
vessel  assemblage  represents  a  full  range  of  cooking, 
serving  and  storage  containers,  and  the  stone  tool 
assemblage  is  characterized  by  a  great  degree  of  diver¬ 
sity  in  task  specific  usage. 

The  presence  of  several  pieces  of  slag  recovered  from 
the  midden  and  room  fill  indicates  the  possibility  of 
some  metallurgy  being  practiced  at  the  site  location,  it 
can  be  suggested  from  the  extreme  paucity  of  metal 
implements  or  fragments  recovered  that  such  metal 
working  was  conducted  primarily  in  repair  rather  than 
manufacturing  contexts,  although  a  hand  forged  iron 
nail  was  encountered.  Only  indirect  evidence  of  metal 
implements  themselves  were  recovered;  several  faunal 
specimens  had  been  dismembered  through  use  of  a  metal 
saw.  and  three  gunflints  manufactured  from  locally 
available  cherts  were  found. 

LA  12161  thus  appears  to  represent  a  true  homestead 
adaptation  bv  a  small  number  of  individuals  whose 
subsistence  base  centered  predominantly  upon  pastoral 
herding  and  nondomesticate  faunal  procurement.  .Arti- 
factual  evidence  indicates  that  this  faunal  subsistence 
was  complemented  by  preparation  and  consumption  of 
seeds  or  grains,  but  the  lack  of  storage  facilities  at  the 
site  may  indicate  that  extensive  agricultural  production 
of  grain  products  was  not  undertaken  by  the  inhabitants. 
The  great  number  of  spindle  whorls,  spindle  whorl 
blanks  and  fragments  of  broken  whoris  is  intriguing  in 
that  they  may  represent  considerable  investment  into 


the  production  of  wool  yam  or  woven  goods  at  the  site. 
In  a  similar  sense,  the  bone  tool  assemblage  is  indicative 
of  considerable  investment  into  all  stages  of  clothing 
manufacture  from  animal  hides. 

The  possibility  thus  exists  that  the  inhabitants  of 
LA  12161  may  have  pursued  a  degree  of  specialization 
in  manufacture  of  clothing  items  from  both  hides  and 
wool  of  domesticated  species  and  from  hides  of  nondo- 
mesticated  species.  If  such  specialization  was  undertaken 
as  routine  activity  by  the  inhabitants  of  LA  12161.  the 
implications  of  that  specialization  concerning  overall 
strategies  of  subsistence  behavior  and  economic  articu¬ 
lation  of  Spanish  Colonial  populations  within  the  region 
are  profound. 

Historic  documentation  of  the  Spanish  Colonial  phase 
provides  little  more  than  a  static  outline  of  the  fact  that 
the  phase  was  characterized  by  immigration  of  settlers 
into  the  New  Mexico  region  for  purposes  of  homestead 
settlement.  The  structure  and  organization  of  social  and 
economic  behavior  of  those  settlers  is  at  present  un¬ 
known.  and  may  be  forever  unknown  through  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  historic  literature  alone. 

Archeological  data  recovered  through  the  excavation 
of  LA  12161  are  thus  extremely  intriguing  in  that  it  may 
well  indicate  an  economic  strategy  based  upon  task 
specialization  and  redistribution  of  goods  and  services  as 
characteristic  of  the  Spanish  Colonial  settlement  of  the 
region.  It  is  clear  from  the  historic  literature  that  a 
coinage  based  money  economy  was  not  operational 
within  the  study  area  or  within  the  greater  New  Mexico 
region  at  the  time  that  La  12161  was  inhabited.  If, 
however,  an  economic  strategy  predicated  upon  speciali¬ 
zation  in  production  and  redistribution  of  foodstuffs, 
clothing  and  technological  items  were  operational  during 
the  18th  century,  the  apparent  lack  in  production  or 
storage  of  agncultural  products  at  LA  12161  might  be 
explained  through  the  exchange  of  woolen  goods  and 
hide  clothing  by  its  inhabitants  for  such  foodstuffs. 

It  is  of  couse  apparent  that  an  overall  undemanding 
of  social  and  economic  processes  underlying  the  subsis¬ 
tence  related  behavior  of  individuals  during  the  Spanish 
Colonial  phase  cannot  be  defined  or  explicated  solely 
through  archeological  investigation  of  a  single  site. 
Excavation  and  anaivsis  of  materials  from  LA  12161 
have,  however,  resulted  m  a  set  of  observations  concern¬ 
ing  an  aspect  of  economic  articulation  pertaining  among 
households  or  population  segments  comprising  the 
Spanish  Colonial  settlement  of  the  study  area  which  is 
worthy  of  further  research. 


LA  12438  River  below  the  mouth  of  White  Rock  Canyon,  approxi¬ 

mately  100  meters  south  of  Drainage  Basin  No.  1. 
LA  12438  was  a  single  provenience  site  location  LA  12438  is  situated  on  a  bench  20  meters  above  the 

which  consisted  of  several  remnant  walls.  Ceramic  ma-  river  at  an  elevation  of  3280  feet  and  is  located  in  the 

terials  recovered  during  excavation  suggested  two  pos-  Juniper  vegetative  community.  Vegetation  around  the 

sible  prehistoric  Anasazi  P-IV  occupations  and  one  His-  site  included  juniper  along  the  talus  and  scattered  on  the 

toric  Spanish  Colonial  18th  century  occupation.  bench  behind.  Other  dominant  vegetation  consisted  of 

grama  grasses  and  snakeweed  intermixed  with  rabbit- 
rhe  site  s  located  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  brush,  sage  and  vucca. 


LA  12438 


F  eatures 

Surficial  inspection  of  LA  12438  suggested  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  two  possible  structures  whicn  were  labeled 
Rooms  1  and  2.  A  test  pit  was  placed  in  the  northwest 
comer  of  what  was  thought  to  be  Room  1  and  was  ex¬ 
cavated  to  a  depth  of  40cm.  A  trench  was  also  placed 
along  the  outside  wall  to  define  the  room  perimeters- 
Another  test  pit  was  placed  4. 47ra  west  of  the  first 
test  pit  and  was  excavated  to  a  depth  of  25cm.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  this  testing  proved  inconclusive  in  that  dear  de¬ 
tails  of  wall  construction,  floors  or  occupation  sur¬ 
faces  could  not  be  ascertained.  Although  it  is  highly 
probable  that  two  or  more  structures  had  been  con¬ 
structed  at  one  time,  the  ephemeral  nature  of  the  wail 
foundations  precludes  definition  of  their  number  and 
size. 

Artifactual  Assemblages 

Due  to  the  fragmentary  nature  of  the  artifactual 
remains,  the  artifactual  debris  recovered  from  LA  12438 
was  collapsed  into  a  single  analytical  sample.  The  ceram¬ 
ics  indicated,  however,  two  or  possibly  three  occupa¬ 
tions,  prehistoric  and  historic.  Proximity  to  LA  9139 
may  account  for  some  of  che  density  and  character  of 
artifactual  debris. 


Ceramic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  216  sherds  was  recovered  from  LA  12438. 
These  indicate  three  possible  periods  of  occupation: 
two  prehistoric  occupations  are  suggested  by  47  sherds 
<22%)  ana  one  historic  18th  century  occupation  (169 
sherds:  78%). 

1.  Prehistoric  Occupation: 

A  brief  period  of  occupation  is  represented  by 
sherds  of  Glaze  A  red  and  Glaze  B  yellow  vessels.  They 
represent  26%  of  the  prehistoric  ceramic  assemblage. 
The  Glaze  A  red  sherds  are  tempered  with  crushed  sco¬ 
ria,  scoria  and  sherd,  and  olivine  basalt,  a  combination 
of  temper  types  which  suggest  early  14th  centurv  manu¬ 
facture.  The  scattering  of  Glaze  B  yellow  sherds  are 
tempered  with  latite  from  the  Galisteo  Basin  and  may 
have  been  manufactured  ca.  A.D.  1400.  The  Abiquiu 
B/G  and  Bandelier  B/G  sherds,  which  represent  11% 
of  the  prehistoric  wares,  could  have  been  associated 
with  either  the  14th  or  early  loth  century  occupations. 

Eariv  Puaray  Glaze-Polychrome  sherds  (62%)  indicate 
a  late  15th  or  eariv  16th  century  occupation,  which 
corresponds  with  an  influx  of  people  to  Pajarito  and 
Cochiti  villages  after  AT).  1450  (Warren  1974:67).  No 
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TABLE  9.31 

LA  1 2438— PREHISTORIC  CERAMIC  TYPE  AND  TEMPER  VARIABILITY 
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prehistoric  utility  wares  were  recovered. 

2.  18  th  Century  Historic  Occupation 

The  historic  pottery  at  LA  12438  is  similar  in  most 
respects  to  contemporary  wares  from  other  historic  sites 
in  the  Cochiti,  Rio  Chiquito  and  White  Rock 
Canyon  areas,  particularly  the  historic  occupation  of 
Pueblo  del  Encierro  (LA  70). 

The  decorated  ware  is  primarily  carbon-painted  in¬ 
cluding  Tew  a  Polychrome(?),  Ogapoge  Polychrome  and 
locally  made  polychromes  with  crystal  pumice  temper. 
One  mineral  painted  vessel  from  the  Zia  Puebio  was 
found.  Rim  sherds  from  a  broad  line  red  on  buff  (Casi- 
tas  Red/Buff)  flanged  bowl  are  reminiscent  of  similar 
vessels  from  Pueblo  del  Encierro  (LA  70),  but  are  absent 
at  other  18th  century  sites.  Two  sherds  of  Glaze  F  bowls 
were  probably  associated  with  the  18th  century  occupa¬ 
tion.  One  contained  crystal  pumice  temper,  the  other 
volcanic  sandstone,  temper  types  which  appear  in  minor 
percentages  in  Glaze  F  at  the  late  17th  century  “Old 
Kotyiti”  (LA  295)  on  Potrero  Viejo  and  the  early  18th 
century  historic  Torreon  Site  (LA  6178)  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  across  from  Cochiti  Pueblo. 
It  seems  probable  that  Glaze  F  vessels  were  being  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  early  decades  of  the  18th  century  in  the 
Cochiti  area.  Decorated  wares  constituted  49%  of  the 
170  historic  sherds  found  at  LA  12438. 

Plain  polished  sherds  included  buff  and  red  slipped 
sherds  from  jars,  hemispherical  bowls,  and  soup  plates, 
from  both  the  Tewa  villages  and  the  Keresan  villages 
in  the  Cochiti  area.  Some  of  these  may  have  been  from 
carbon  painted  vessels.  Sherds  from  a  polished  buff, 
flared  bowl  contained  many  organic  fiber  casts.  Crystal 
pumice  had  been  used  for  temper,  indicating  manufac¬ 
ture  somewhere  in  the  Cochiti  area  or  the  southern  Paja- 
nto  Plateau.  No  coils  could  be  observed;  construction 
may  have  been  pinch  or  pancake  molded.  Similar  vessels 
were  noted  at  Puebio  del  Encierro  (LA  70)  and  LA 
12161  in  White  Rock  Canyon,  having  the  sandy,  unfin¬ 


ished  appearance  of  bisque  (biscuit)  ware.  The  amount 
of  burned  fiber  varies  from  abundant  to  sparse  or  ab¬ 
sent.  A  few  of  the  sherds  ma^ihe  blackened  or  smudged. 

Historic  utility  ware  sherds  made  up  22%  of  the  as¬ 
semblage.  These  are  coarse-textured,  tempered  with  vol¬ 
canic  sand,  friable  and  thick  walled  (6mm  to  12mm). 
Wide  mouthed  jars  are  the  only  forms  found  at  the 
site,  although  utility  bowls  have  been  noted  at  other 
18th  century  sites  in  the  area.  Exteriors  are  usually 
smoothed  and  rough,  and  occasionally  are  coarsely  stri¬ 
ated.  About  20%  of  the  utility  sherds  at  LA  12438  were 
mica  slipped,  a  tradition  noted  at  contemporary  sites  in 
the  region.  Interiors  of  the  utility  jars  are  almost  always 
polished  and  usually  smudged.  At  least  one  vessel  had 
a  double  pancake  base. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  43  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered  from  LA 
12438.  This  small  assemblage  exhibited  a  considerable 
diversity  in  artifacts;  52%  were  debitage,  13%  small 
angular  debris,  and  13%  mano  fragments.  Additional 
artifacts  included  cores  (8%),  hammerstoncs  (6%), 
facially  retouched  artifacts  (6%),  and  a  notched  cob¬ 
ble  (2%).  The  majority  of  the  lithic  artifacts  were  re¬ 
covered  in  the  vicinity  of  “Room  1.’’ 

1.  Material  Selection 

The  lithic  artifacts  were  manufactured  from  chal¬ 
cedony  (29%.  2  taxons),  basalt  (23%,  3  taxons),  chert 
(19%,  4  taxons),  quartzite  (13%,  1  taxon),  obsidian 
(13%,  2  taxons),  and  sandstone  (4%,  2  taxons).  With 
the  exception  of  one  piece  of  chalcedony  and  two 
pieces  of  sandstone,  all  of  the  materials  are  locally 
available  in  the  Cochiti  study  area.  Of  the  debitage  and 
small  angular  debris  exhibiting  cortical  surfaces,  82.6% 
were  derived  from  raw  materials  characterized  by  water- 
worn  cortex,  which  may  indicate  their  selection  from 
beach  areas  in  the  vicinity  of  the  site. 


2.  Manufacture 


LA  12438 
TABLE  9.32 

LA  12438— HISTORIC  CERAMIC  TYPE  AND  TEMPER  VARIABILITY 
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TABLE  9.33 

LA  12438— LITHIC  ARTIFACT  CLASSES 
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The  presence  of  four  cores  from  four  different  ma¬ 
terial  taxons  (two  chalcedony,  one  chert  and  one  of  ba¬ 
salt)  in  addition  to  small  quantities  of  debitage  and  imail 
angular  debris,  suggests  limited  manufacture  of  toots 
from  locally  available  materials.  One  bipolar  core  sug¬ 
gests  the  presence  of  a  bipolar  reduction  technique,  al¬ 
though  most  materials  were  manufactured  through  free¬ 
hand  detachment  of  debitage.  In  view  of  the  frequency 
of  debitage  and  by-products  of  tool  manufacture,  little 
else  can  be  concluded  concerning  the  stage  or  character 
of  reduction  undertaken  at  the  site  location. 

3.  Tool  Utilization 

Six  manos  or  mano  fragments  were  recovered,  includ¬ 
ing  three  one-hand  manos  (two  whole);  one  two-hand 
mano  (whole)  and  two  undetermined  mano  fragments. 
These  were  manufactured  from  four  different  material 
taxons  (quartzite,  gabbro,  sandstone  basalt). 


Three  hammerstones:  all  made  from  quartzite;  the 
large  size  of  these  artifacts,  loOOg  to  300g,  mav  indicate 
that  these  were  not  utilized  forr  manufacture  of  siiicious 
stone  tools,  although  the  .onsistencv  in  size  of  the  three 
tools  suggests  the  possibility  of  a  similantv  in  function, 
although  it  is  not  known  what  that  function  could  have 
been. 

Two  bifaces,  basalt,  chalcedonv  and  one  uniface 
(chalcedony)  and  one  resharpening  flake  < chert)  repre¬ 
sent  manufacture  or  usage  of  at  least  four  tools.  Three 
edges  of  the  basalt  biface  and  one  edge  of  the  chalce¬ 
dony  biface  exhibited  even  rounding  and  polish  which 
are  suggestive  of  sawing  movement. 

A  total  of  ten  pieces  of  debitage  or  small  angular  de¬ 
bris  exhibited  twelve  utilized  edges.  Three  artifacts  '  4 
edges)  were  manufactured  from  obsidian:  one  artifact 
from  basalt  ( 1  edge);  four  artifacts  of  chert  (5  edgesi  and 


TABLE  9.34 
LA  12438 

MEAT  PACKAGES  AND  LONG  BONE  SHAFT  FRAGMENTS 
FOR  MINIMUM  NUMBER  OF  INDIVIDUALS 
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Large  Mammal 
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Medium  Mammal 
Medium-Small  Mammal 


Number  of  identifiable  bones:  53 


Percent  of  long  bone  shaft  fragments:  22% 


LA  12438 


two  artifacts  of  chalcedony  (2  edgesl.  Eight  of  the  uti¬ 
lized  edges  were  straight  in  outline  shape:  oniv  one  of 
these  edges  was  unidirectionally  retouched.  Of  the  re¬ 
maining  four  utilized  edges,  one  exhibited  a  concave 
edge  outline;  two.  a  convex  outline  shape,  and  one  con- 
cave-convex.  Only  one  convex  edge  was  unidirecnonallv 
retouched.  '.Vear  on  three  of  the  edges  was  characterized 
solely  bv  the  presence  of  bidirectional  rounding  and 
polish  which  may  indicate  a  sawing  motion.  The  re¬ 
maining  edges  were  predominandv  characterized  by 
perpendicular  and  diagonal  stepfracture,  often  in  con¬ 
junction  with  nibbling.  The  kind  of  usage  indicated  bv 
this  wear  is  unclear. 

Bone  Artifacts 

No  bone  artifacts  were  recovered  from  LA  12438. 

F  auna 

1.  Minimum  Number  of  Individuals 

A  minimum  of  four  individuals  was  represented 
bv  the  faunal  remains  recovered  from  LA  12438.  Of 
these,  two  could  be  definitely  identified  as  domestic 
sheep  or  goats.  It  was  not  possible  to  determine  from  the 
other  two  species  identifications  whether  they  were  do¬ 
mestic  or  nondomestic. 

.Although  the  utilization  of  domestic  animal  re¬ 
sources  for  consumption  is  evident,  it  was  not  possible 
to  determine  if  nondomestic  animal  resources  were  also 
used. 

2.  Age  of  Animals 

Taxon  Minimum  Number  of  Individuals  Age 

Ovis  spp. jCapra  spp.  1  Adult 

Ovis  spp. ;Capra  spp.  1  Immature 

Bos  spp .,'Bisor.  spp.  1  Adult 

Artiodactyla  imedium)  1  Unknown 

3.  Butchering  Strategy 


a.  Meat  Packages 

Table  V'.  describes  the  elements  represented  for 
each  species.  Once  overlapping  species  were  consolida¬ 
ted,  both  high  and  low  muscle  mass  meat  packages  were 
represented  for  Ovis  spp .i  Capra  spp.  and  Bos  spp 
Bison  spp.  The  presence  of  both  meat  package  classifi¬ 
cations  suggests  that  these  individuals  were  butchered 
and  consumed  at  the  site. 

b.  Marrow  Cracking 

Long  bone  shaft  fragments  are  good  indicators  of 
marrow  extraction.  Twelve  long  bone  shaft  fragments 
represent  22%  of  the  total  number  of  54  bone  frag¬ 
ments.  An  index  of  the  degree  of  faunal  utilization  can 
be  seen  by  comparing  this  percentage  with  those  from 
LA  12151  and  LA  9138.  At  LA  12181  long  bone  shaft 
fragments  represent  30.5%  of  the  total  number  of  bones, 
whereas  at  LA  9138  they  represent  only  15.3%  of  the 
faunal  remains.  Thus  the  percentage  of  long  bone  shaft 
fragments  at  LA  12161  indicates  a  more  intensive  uti¬ 
lization  of  faunal  resources  than  those  at  LA  9138.  The 
degree  of  faunal  resource  utilization  at  LA  12438  falls 
somewhere  between  these  two. 

c.  Butchering  Cut  Marks 

Evidence  indicating  the  type  of  tools  used  for 
butchering  was  not  present  on  L.A  12433. 

SUMMARY 

The  ephemeral  nature  of  the  architectural  remains 
at  LA  12438  prevents  any  conclusions  about  the  struc¬ 
ture  or  extent  of  the  occupationis)  at  the  site  location. 
The  character  of  the  artifactua!  diversity  could  provide 
insight  into  either  the  Anasazi  P-1V  or  Histone  18th  cen¬ 
tury  occupation,  although  the  lack  of  context  reduces 
the  utility  of  the  information  derived  to  some  extent. 
In  view  of  the  large  number  of  18th  century  ceramics 
and  the  possible  domesticated  faunal  species,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  majority  of  materials  date  to  the  historic 
occupation. 
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LA  12442 

Location  and  Physiographic  Situation 

LA  12442  is  a  lithic  scatter  located  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Rio  Grande  River  directiv  below  the  mouth  of 
White  Rock  Canyon  and  approximately  900  meters  up¬ 
stream  from  the  mouth  of  Drainage  Basin  No.  1.  The 
site  is  situated  upon  the  first  axial  gravel  terrace  above 
the  nver  at  an  elevation  of  5290  ft  and  is  locatea  60 
meters  from  the  edge  of  the  river. 

LA  12442  is  located  in  the  Upper  Sonoran  Juniper 
vegetative  community,  and  dominant  species  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  the  site  include  juniper,  rabbitbrush,  grama 
grasses,  snakeweed  and  occasional  prickly  pear  cactus. 
The  modem  vegetative  structure  in  the  neighborhood  of 
LA  12442  can  be  characterized  as  an  open  jumper  wood¬ 
land. 


Methodology  of  Excavation 

From  surficial  indications  LA  12442  appeared  to 
consist  of  a  relatively  high  density  concentration  of  lith¬ 
ic  debitage  extending  over  an  area  approximate!'.’  "0 
meters  in  diameter,  and  a  very  sparse  distribution  of 
similar  artifactual  remains  extending  to  the  south  of 
that  concentration.  No  evidence  of  hearth  utilization 
was  evident,  nor  were  any  structural  remains  observed. 

A  grid  system  employing  3m  x  3m  units  was  imtiallv 
established  over  the  area  of  highest  artifactual  densitv. 
The  baseline  of  the  grid  system  was  oriented  true  north, 
and  the  area  encompassed  bv  the  grid  svstem  measured 
36rr.  north-south  bv  30m  east-west.  Initial  subsurface 
testing  in  several  grid  units  revealed  that  the  artifactual 
remains  were  entirely  surficial  in  nature.  Excavation 
proceeded  through  stripping  each  grid  unit  to  a  detnh 
of  10cm  and  screening  the  material  throuzn  '»  inen 
mesh. 
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A  block  of  34  grid  units  (306  square  meters)  in  the 
northwestern  quarter  of  the  site  were  completely  exca¬ 
vated  in  this  fashion.  Preliminary  field  analysis  of  the 
artifactuai  remains  suggested  that  although  some  vari¬ 
ability  in  relative  density  of  debitage  was  evident  among 
those  grid  units  excavated,  the  structure  of  artifact 
taxon  and  material  type  distribution  within  the  exca¬ 
vated  portion  of  the  site  was  uniform  in  nature.  A  de¬ 
cision  was  made  to  sample  rather  than  completely  ex¬ 
cavate  the  remaining  portions  of  the  site  area. 

The  remainder  of  the  site  area  encompassed  by  the 
grid  system  was  then  stratified  into  24  quadrats,  each  of 
which  was  comprised  of  four  adjacent  3m  x  3m  grid 
units.  One  grid  unit  from  each  of  these  quadrants  was 
then  randomly  selected,  and  excavated  in  the  same 
fashion  as  the  initial  block  of  grid  units.  Excavation  of 
LA  12442  essentially  verified  survey  observations, 
in  that  no  evidence  of  structures,  hearth  facilities,  or 
by-products  of  hearth  usage  such  as  firecracked  rock, 
charcoal  or  ash  was  encountered.  A  single  ceramic  frag¬ 
ment  from  an  Espinoso  Glaze-on-Yeilow  bowl  was  re¬ 
covered  from  grid  unit  A10,  however. 

Site  Description 

LA  12442  was  originally  documented  during  survey 
as  a  single  provenience  site.  Upon  completion  of  excava¬ 
tion  and  analysis,  the  site  was  stratified  into  two  analyti- 
ul  proveniences  which  were  predominantly  defined  by 
excavation  procedure.  Provenience  1  was  defined  as  the 
block  of  contiguous  grid  units  which  were  initially  exca¬ 
vated,  and  an  additional  four  grid  units  situated  contigu¬ 
ously  to  that  block  which  were  excavated  as  a  sample  of 
the  remaining  site  area.  Provenience  2  was  defined  as 
16  additional  grid  units  in  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
site  location  which  were  excavated  through  the  sampling 
procedure. 

PROVENIENCE  1 
F  eatures 

•No  features  of  any  kind  were  found  during  excava¬ 
tion.  and  no  evidence  of  hearth  utilization  was  encoun¬ 
tered.  A  small  fragment  of  unburned  bone  was  recovered 
from  grid  unit  E8.  This  fragment  could  not  be  identi¬ 
fied  as  to  species  or  element. 

Ceramic  Artifacts 

A  single  rim  sherd  from  an  Espinoso  Glaze-on-Yellow 
bowl  was  recovered  from  grid  unit  A10.  The  sherd  was 
tempered  with  augite  latite,  and  possibly  represents  a 
vessel  manufactured  at  San  Marcos  Pueblo  in  the  Galis- 
teo  Basin  of  New  Mexico  during  the  mid-fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  A.D. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  1133  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered  from 
all  of  ihe  38  grid  units  comprising  the  provenience. 
Density  of  lithic  artifacts  within  the  provenience  was 
3.32  artifacts  per  square  meter.  Relatively  higher  densi¬ 
ties  of  debitage  as  monitored  by  weight  were  recovered 
from  eight  contiguous  grid  units  in  the  northwestern 
portion  of  the  provenience  'grid  units  A  9-10:  B  9-11: 
C9-11),  but  in  general  the  overall  density  of  debitage 
and  small  angular  debris  within  the  provenience  was 
uniformly  higher  than  densities  recovered  from  the  rest 
of  the  site  area,  with  the  exception  of  a  distinct  low  den¬ 


sity  area  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  provenience. 

The  majority  of  lithic  artifacts  were  debitage  i37%) 
and  small  angular  debris  1 12%). 

1.  Material  Selection 

The  vast  majority  of  ail  lithic  artifacts  recovered 
from  Provenience  1  were  manufactured  from  obsidian 
(eight  taxons,  62%),  followed  in  decreasing  relative  fre¬ 
quency  by  basalt  (five  taxons.  28%),  chalcedony  >six 
taxons,  6%),  and  chert  (eleven  taxons,  3%).  An  addi¬ 
tional  nine  artifacts  manufactured  from  quartzite  and 
one  artifact  manufactured  from  jasperoid  were  recovered 
as  well. 

The  lithic  assemblage  thus  exhibits  considerable  di¬ 
versity  among  materials,  with  a  total  of  32  different  ma¬ 
terial  types  represented,  often  in  comparatively  substan¬ 
tial  frequencies.  .Although  the  majority  of  material  types 
are  locally  available  within  the  study  area,  a  few  pieces 
of  obsidian  (type  3510)  derive  from  volcanic  formations 
in  the  Grants,  N.M.  area;  one  piece  of  chert  (type  1430) 
derives  from  a  known  source  in  the  vicinity  of  Laguna, 
N.M.;  and  another  piece  of  chert  (type  1040)  derives 
from  a  source  location  in  San  Juan  County,  N.M. 

The  great  diversity  among  materials  recovered  from 
Provenience  1  thus  suggests  that  an  areally  extensive 
strategy  of  raw  material  procurement  was  being  exer¬ 
cised  by  occupants  of  the  site  location,  in  contrast  to 
the  predominantly  localized  strategies  of  material  pro¬ 
curement  represented  at  other,  contemporaneously 
occupied  site  locations  within  the  study  area. 

2.  Manufacture 

No  hammerstones  and  only  two  basalt  cores  and  two 
pieces  of  basalt  large  angular  debris  were  recovered  from 
Provenience  1.  Cortical  surfaces  were  exhibited  by  57% 
of  all  pieces  of  debitage  and  small  angular  debns,  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  greatest  relative  percent  being  exhibited 
by  obsidians  (76%),  followed  by  chalcedonies  (42%), 
cherts  t2S%),  and  basalts  (23%). 

Several  lines  of  evidence  suggest  that  much  of  the 
obsidian  debitage  was  manufactured  through  bipolar 
techniques  of  reduction.  Twenty-four  of  the  700  pieces 
of  obsidian  exhibited  attributes  directly  indicative  of 
bipolar  manufacture.  Of  the  267  pieces  of  obsidian  debi¬ 
tage  exhibiting  platforms,  fully  210  (or  79%)  were 
characterized  by  cortical  platforms,  and  of  these,  173 
were  characterized  as  well  by  cortical  dorsal  surfaces. 
The  presence  of  conical  platforms  and  dorsal  surfaces 
on  such  a  high  percentage  of  the  debitage  would  be  ex¬ 
pected  if  material  in  the  form  of  nodules  were  being  re¬ 
duced  without  preparation  of  a  striking  platform. 
The  mean  length  of  unutilized  obsidian  debitage  exhi¬ 
biting  cortex  was  18.9mm  in  =  458).  Both  these  meas¬ 
ures  indicate  that  rather  small  nodules  were  being  re¬ 
duced  within  the  analytical  unit. 

The  remainder  of  the  materials  were  apparently 
manufactured  through  freehand  percussion  techniques, 
and  exhibited  cortex  predominantly  upon  their  dorsal 
surfaces.  Manufacture  of  basalts  and  chalcedonies  result¬ 
ed  in  production  of  greater  proportions  of  angular  de¬ 
bris  than  did  manufacture  of  obsidians  or  cherts. 

3.  Tool  Utilization 

A  single  fragment  of  a  shallow  basin  metate  was  re- 
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covered  from  gnd  unit  BIO,  but  no  manos  were  encoun¬ 
tered.  No  other  massive  processing  tools  were  recovered, 
and  a  single  proximal  fragment  of  a  small  side  notcned 
obsidian  (3530)  projectile  point  was  encountered  in  grid 
unit  BlI.  Three  resharpening  flakes  of  3530  obsidian 
were  recovered,  as  were  single  resharpening  or  retouch 
flakes  from  obsidian  types  3524,  3526,  and  3510,  and 
one  of  chert.  This  suggests  that  a  minimum  number  of 
five  bifaciallv  retouched  tools  were  at  one  time  or 
another  employed  within  the  provenience. 

A  total  of  25  pieces  of  debitage  or  small  angular  de¬ 
bris  exhibited  29  utilized  edges,  nine  of  which  exhibited 
marginal  retouching.  Fifteen  oosidian  artifacts  exhibited 
a  single  utilized  edge  apiece,  while  an  additional  arti¬ 
fact  exhibited  three  edges.  Obsidian  edges  exhibited  a 
range  in  outline  shapes  including  concave  (5),  straight 
(6),  convex  (5),  concave-convex)  1),  and  a  single  pro¬ 
jection. 

All  concave  edges  were  unretouched,  and  exhibited 
unidirectional  step  fracture  indicative  of  their  usage  as 
scrapers.  Four  of  the  straight  edges  exhibited  similar 
wear  and  were  unretouched,  while  two  exhibited  wear 
patterns  indicative  of  usage  in  a  sawing  fashion.  One  of 
these  was  unidirec tio naily  retouched. 

.\11  five  convex  edges  exhibited  wear  patterns  indi¬ 
cative  of  scraping,  and  three  of  these  had  been  unidirec - 
tionally  retouched.  The  single  concave-convex  edge 
exhibited  unidirectional  retouch,  and  crescentic  scars 
indicative  of  sawing  usage.  The  single  projection  was 
unretouched,  and  had  been  used  in  a  drill-like  fashion. 

A  total  of  7  basalt  artifacts  exhibited  9  utilized  edges, 
one  of  which  had  been  retouched.  Two  concave  edges 
and  two  straight  edges  exhibited  unidirectional  step  frac¬ 
ture,  and  another  straight  edge  exhibited  unidirectional 
rounding.  Of  the  two  convex  edges,  one  had  been  bi¬ 
directionally  retouched  to  a  laterally  sinuous  outline, 
and  exhibited  bidirectional  rounding.  Two  projections 
were  unretouched,  and  exhibited  bidirectional  rounding 
along  their  shafts  indicating  usage  in  a  drill-like  fashion. 
No  polish  or  striations  were  apparent  on  any  basalt 
edges.  The  two  edges  exhibited  by  chert  and  chalcedony 
artifacts  had  been  unidirectionally  retouched  to  a 
laterally  sinuous  concave  outline  shape,  and  exhibited 
unidirectional  step  fracture. 

PROVENIENCE  2 
Features 

No  features  of  any  kind  were  found  during  excava¬ 
tion,  and  no  evidence  of  hearth  utilization  was  encoun¬ 
tered. 

Ceramic  Artifacts 

No  ceramic  fragments  were  recovered. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  72  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered  from  13 
of  the  16  grid  units  comprising  the  provenience.  Lithic 
artifacts  thus  exhibited  a  density  of  0.31  per  square 
meter  for  those  grid  units  in  which  they  were  recovered, 
and  an  overall  density  of  0.42  per  square  meter  for  the 
entire  provenience  excavated.  The  density  of  artifactual 
remains  in  the  grid  units  comprising  Provenience  2  was 
uniformly  very  low  when  compared  to  grid  units  exca¬ 


vated  in  Provenience  1 .  The  majority  ot  artifacts  were 
debitage  i  73%)  and  small  angular  debris  i20'%). 


Lithic  materials  represented  within  Provenience  2 
were  distributed  among  basalts  i42%,  3  taxons),  chalce¬ 
donies  (27%,  5  taxons),  and  obsidians  i27%,  4  taxons). 
A  single  piece  of  chert  debitage,  and  two  artifacts  of 
quartzite  were  recovered  is  well,  for  a  total  of  14  tax¬ 
ons.  The  number  of  taxons  represented  in  Provenience  2 
is  thus  not  as  great  as  that  for  Provenience  1.  although 
the  proportional  distribution  of  the  majority  of  arti¬ 
facts  with  respect  to  specific  taxons  1 3530  obsidian. 
3700  basalt  and  1091  chalcedony)  is  similar.  With  the 
exception  of  tour  pieces  of  3510  obsidian  debitage,  all 
materials  are  locally  available  within  the  study  area. 
The  lack  of  water-worn  cortical  surfaces  upon  basalt 
artifacts  suggests  a  source  other  than  the  river  beaches 
for  that  material. 


Three  pieces  of  basalt  large  angular  debris  represent 
the  only  by-products  of  tool  manufacture  other  than 
debitage  or  smail  angular  debris.  Nearly  38%  of  the  latter 
artifacts  exhibited  cortical  surfaces,  with  the  greatest 
relative  frequency  exhibited  by  chalcedony  (56%), 
followed  by  obsidian  (53%)  and  basalt  (18%).  Indications 
of  bipolar  reduction  of  obsidian  were  not  as  substantial 
as  those  observed  for  the  assemblage  from  Provenience 

1.  but  a  single  bipolar  flake  was  recovered,  and  obsidian 
debitage  exhibited  a  much  higher  frequency  of  cortex 
than  generally  encountered  in  such  assemblages.  Basalt 
and  chalcedony  debitage  exhibited  cortex  predominant¬ 
ly  upon  their  dorsal  surfaces. 


No  milling  implements  or  other  massive  processing 
tools  were  found.  A  single  midsection  fragment  of  a 
3530  obsidian  biface  was  recovered  from  grid  unit  J3, 
which  exhibited  bidirectional  step  fracture.  No  resharp¬ 
ening  or  retouch  flakes  were  recovered.  A  single  piece  of 
obsidian  debitage  exhibited  two  utilized  edges,  both  of 
which  were  unretouched  and  were  characterized  by 
unidirectional  step  fracture  indicative  of  their  usage  as 
scrapers.  One  edge  was  convex  in  outline  shape,  and  the 
other  was  straight  in  outline  and  laterally  sinuous. 

SUMMARY 

LA  12442  is  a  surficial  concentration  of  lithic  artifact 
debris  which  reflects  both  tool  manufacture  and  tool 
usage  activities,  but  no  evidence  of  hearth  utilization. 
Assigning  the  site  location  to  one  or  more  periods  of 
adaptation  within  the  region  is  tenuous.  Only  two  "diag¬ 
nostic'’  artifacts  were  recovered  from  the  site  location: 
a  single  Espinoso  G/Y  sherd  dating  in  manufacture  to 
the  P-IV  phase  of  the  Anasazi  Period  (A.D.  1425-1490); 
and  a  fragment  of  a  side  notched  projectile  point  which 
can  be  attributed  to  date  in  manufacture  to  the  .Anasazi 
Period  as  well.  Preliminary  results  of  obsidian  hydration 
analysis  of  10  artifacts  from  the  site,  however,  suggest 
that  the  obsidian  debitage  was  manufactured  prior  to 
the  Anasazi  Period.  Through  comparison  with  hydration 
analysis  from  other  pre-Anasazi  site  locations,  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  LA  12442  can  tentatively  be  assigned  to  the 
late  Archaic  or  early  Basketmaker  phase  of  the  .Archaic 
Period. 

Analytical  attempts  to  identify  intrasite  variability 
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TABLE  9.35 

LA  12442— LITHIC  ARTIFACT  CLASSES 
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PROVENIENCE  1 


Obsidian: 
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- 

- 

3 

3523 
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— 

— 
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— 

— 

— 

23 
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L 
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1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 
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39 
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Basalt: 
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PROVENIENCE  2 
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•  3530  material!  from  this  site  were  reexamined  after  the  completion  of  the  lithic  analysis  and  were  found  to  be  examples  of 
3320.  a  local  Jemer  obsidian.  Other  ^JO  samoies  were  examined  and  a  similar  error  in  classification  was  noted.  Thus  the 
maiontv  or  3530  artifacts  presented  in  this  report  should  be  read  as  3520. 
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in  the  performance  of  activities  resulted  in  little  dear 
definition  of  discrete  activity  loci  or  discard  piles.  It 
is  felt  that  use  of  a  3ra  x  3m  grid  unit  size  for  recovery 
during  excavation  may  have  obscured  some  distribu¬ 
tional  variability  which  might  otherwise  have  been  ap¬ 
parent  if  a  1.0m  x  1.0m  grid  unit  size  had  been  em¬ 
ployed.  It  can  aiso  be  suggested,  largeiv  through  intra¬ 
site  analysis  of  other  site  locations,  that  intrasite  sam¬ 
pling  procedures,  whether  stratified  or  random,  may  be 
of  very  low  utility  for  isolating  the  structure  of  arti¬ 
fact  distribution  within  site  locations. 


Tool  manufacturing  activities  are  clearly  evident  in 
the  great  volume  of  unutilized  obsidian  and  basalt  debi- 
tage  and  smail  angular  debris.  Obsidian  materials  were 
predominantly  small  nodules,  which  appeared  to  have 
been  manufactured  through  a  bipolar  rather  than  free¬ 


hand  percussion  technique.  The  remaining  materials, 
when  they  exhibited  platforms,  were  characterized  bv 
single  faceted  platforms,  or  cortical  platforms  in  the 
absence  of  cortical  dorsal  surfaces,  indicating  that  thev 
were  largely  manufactured  through  freehand  percussion 
techniques. 

With  the  exception  of  one  type  of  chalcedony 
(1091),  there  is  little  evidence  that  raw  materials  of 
chert  and  chalcedony  were  undergoing  initial  stages  of 
manufacture  in  any  routine  fashion  at  the  site  location. 
The  diversity  among  material  types  is  very  great,  and 
each  taxon  is  represented  bv  a  very  few  number  of  arti¬ 
facts.  It  can  be  suggested  that  the  majority  of  these 
items  were  being  imported  as  pieces  of  debitage  to  the 
site  location,  unlike  the  assemblages  of  obsidian  and 
basalt  which  clearly  reflect  their  manufacture  at  the 
site  itself. 


LA  12443 

LA  12443  was  a  singie  provenience  Anasazi  P-IV  site 
with  a  structure  I  Room  1)  and  associated  'ithic  and  cera¬ 
mic  scatter.  The  site  was  located  on  the  .tist  side  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  at  an  elevation  of  5305  ft,  500m  south  of 
the  mouth  of  White  Rock  Canyon.  It  was  situated  on  a 
slope  which  formed  the  western  terminus  of  a  gravel  ter¬ 
race  about  200m  east  of  the  river.  A  shallow  arrovo  ran 
westward  down  the  slope  four  meters  northeast  of  the 
structure.  The  slope  was  21%  and  was  oriented  35  de¬ 
grees  west  of  north.  Substrate  of  the  terrace  was  primari¬ 
ly  comprised  of  quartzite  cobbles,  averaging  15cm  to 
20cm  maximum  dimensions,  and  was  overlaid  by  aeolian 
sand.  The  site  was  located  in  the  Juniper  vegetative  com¬ 
munity.  Juniper  was  more  dense  on  the  slope  of  the  site 
area  than  on  the  terrace.  Snakeweed,  rabbitbrush  and 
grasses  were  present  between  the  junipers. 

It  was  apparent  that  a  considerable  degree  of  down¬ 
ward  movement  of  artifactuai  debris  had  occurred  be¬ 
cause  of  the  steep  slope  upon  which  the  site  was  situa¬ 
ted.  A  2m  by  2m  grid  system  measuring  18  meters  long 
by  6  meters  wide  was  laid  out  on  the  slope  over  the 
structure,  with  the  long  axis  down  slope.  The  structure 
was  located  in  the  upper  central  part  of  the  grid.  Suzfi- 
cial  artifactuai  debris  was  collected  by  grid.  An  exterior 
trench  was  excavated  around  the  structure  to  determine 
the  depth  of  the  foundation  elements.  The  interior  of 
the  room  was  excavated  in  three  natural  strata. 

Room  1 

Shape:  Rectangular  surface  structure. 

Orientation:  The  structure  was  exposed  to  the  north¬ 
west  with  its  long  axis  oriented  55  degrees  east  of  true 
north. 

Condition:  Onlv  a  small  remnant  of  the  walls  remained. 
The  west  wall  was  almost  completely  eroded  down  the 
slope. 

Interior  Room  Dimensions: 


Length 

Width 

Height 

North 

l.S4m 

.30m 

.17m 

South 

1.90m 

.2Sm 

.20m 

East 

2.10m 

.30m 

,23m 

West 

1 ,90m 

— 

- 

Wails: 

The  three  intact 

walls  were  ismilar  in  construction 

and  are  described  together  below.  The 
been  eroded  away. 

west  wall  had 

Type  of  Elements: 

The  walls  were  co 

nstructed  from 

a  variety  of  locally  available  elements,  including  large, 
rounded  quartzite  cobbles  and  angular  basalt  clasts  and 
slabs. 

Size  of  Elements:  The  maximum  dimensions  of  the 
elements  varied  from  10cm  to  40cm. 

Placement  and  Construction  of  Elements:  The  largest 
elements  were  used  as  basal  elements.  The  elements  were 
placed  with  their  long  axis  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the 
walls  and  were  laid  horizontally.  Smaller  elements  were 
stacked  on  top  of  these  basal  elements.  As  many  of  the 
smaller  elements  were  placed  as  were  needed  to  dupli¬ 
cate  the  width  of  the  basal  elements.  At  several  points, 
particularly  in  the  south  wall,  large  basalt  slabs  were  set 
vertically  on  the  wall  interiors.  All  elements  were  dry- 
laid. 

Shaping  of  Elements:  Unmodified. 

Wall  Facing:  Both  interior  and  exterior  wall  surfaces 
were  unevenly  faced. 

Courses:  Basal  elements  were  a  singie  element  wide 
and  one  course  high.  There  was  no  formal  coursing  in 
upper  elements.  Elements  were  stacked  according  to  the 
size  of  the  elements,  varying  greatly  for  equivalent 
heights  in  different  sections  of  the  walls. 

Chinking:  No  chinking  was  present. 

Corners:  It  was  verv  difficult  to  determine  whether 
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the  walls  interlocked  or  abutted  due  to  the  fragmentarv 
nature  of  the  remains. 

Plaster:  No  evidence  of  plaster  was  found. 

Entrances:  No  entrance  was  apparent. 

Floors:  Evidence  of  a  2cm  thick  hard  packed  adobe  floor 
was  uncovered  at  a  depth  of  about  20cm  below  surface. 
The  eastern  half  of  the  floor  was  level  and  was  excavated 
siightlv  into  the  slope  at  the  east  or  uphill  side  of  the 
room.  The  west  side  of  the  room  was  eroded  down  to 
about  20cm  below  floor  level.  The  existing  floor  surface 
curved  upward  slightly  to  meet  the  wall  foundations. 


Roofing:  No  evidence  of  roofing  was  found. 

Interior  Features: 

Bin:  A  rectangular  siab-iined  bin  abutted  the  middle 
of  the  north  wall.  It  was  constructed  through  placing 
four  slabs  upright  around  a  horizontally  placed  bottom 
slab.  The  bin  measured  29cm  x  22cm  and  was  15cm 
deep.  The  feature  was  set  into  the  floor  with  the  tops  of 
the  upright  slabs  flush  with  the  floor.  The  fill  consisted 
of  greasy  ash  deposits.  No  artifactual  material  was  found 
wunin  the  bin. 

Room  Fill:  The  interior  room  fill  above  the  floor  i  level 
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FIG.  9.20  LA  12443— Room  1.  plan  view  and  cross  section 
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1),  was  tairly  homogeneous  tan  sandy  soil,  li  was  similar 
to  the  sandy  cover  of  the  terrace  above  and  was  prubablv 
blown  or  washed  into  the  structure,  below  the  floor, 
stratum  2  (level  2)  the  subsoil  was  quite  different  from 
room  fill  (level  1),  It  was  much  darker  and  more  loamy, 
and  contained  mans’  cobbles  and  gravels.  This  was  pro- 
bablv  the  original  gruund  surface  upon  which  the  room 
was  built.  Cultural  material  recovered  from  level  1  con¬ 
tained  lithics  and  sherds:  materials  from  level  2  included 
hthics. 

Rubble:  The  amount  of  rubble  around  the  structure  was 
difficult  to  measure  because  the  walls  were  made  of  local 
materials,  identical  to  the  elements  on  the  slope.  Onlv  a 
small  amount  of  rubble  seemed  to  be  present,  certainly 
not  enough  for  a  substantial^  increase  in  the  standing 
wall  height.  This  mav  be  indicative  of  adobe  construction 
on  cobble  footings. 

Exterior  Fill:  An  exterior  trench  was  excavated  around 
the  structure.  The  exterior  fill  around  the  room  was 
similar  to  the  interior  room  fill.  Cultural  material 
recovered  included  sherds  and  lithics. 

Exterior  Features:  No  exterior  features  were  found. 

Artifactual  Assemblages 

The  lithic  and  ceramic  materials  recovered  during  the 


excavation  of  LA  12443  were  separated  into  three  d;l 
lerent  analytical  samples:  1)  fill  in  Room  1  which  rii 
rectiy  overlay  the  floor;  2)  stratum  below  the  floor,  and 
3)  exterior  grids,  including  the  test  trench  adja,  eni  to 
the  wall  foundations  of  Room  1. 


Room  1 .  levels  0,  1 

Since  no  artifacts  was  isolated  in  direct  cont.v  ( 
with  either  the  floor  or  slab-lined  hearth,  all  materials 
recovered  from  the  room,  including  the  surface  col¬ 
lection  i level  0)  and  the  interior  fill  (level  I  I,  were  col¬ 
lapsed  into  a  single  analytical  population.  The  fill  Was 
a  homogeneous  15cm  to  20cm  sands  matrix. 

Ceramic  Artifacts 

Twelve  sherds  from  a  single  untyped  glaze-polychrome 
seed  jar  or  tecomate  were  recovered.  The  augite  latitc 
temper  of  this  vessel  suggests  that  it  may  have  been 
manufactured  at  Tonque  Pueblo  in  the  Clalisteo  Basin. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  62  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered  from 
Room  1.  The  majoritv  of  these  were  debitage  (81. TT  * 
and  small  angular  debris  (15.0%).  One  core  and  one  bi- 
face  were  also  recovered. 
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1.  Material  Selection 

The  majority  of  lithic  artifacts  within  the  fill  were 
manufactured  from  three  taxons  of  basalt  (51.7%),  fol¬ 
lowed  bv  obsidian  i20.0%,3  taxons),  chert  1 13.0%,  3 
taxons),  and  one  flake  each  of  silicified  wood  and 
quartzite.  One  taxon  of  basalt  (3700)  represented 
38.3%  of  the  total  assemblage.  .Although  no  specific 
source  area  for  3700  basalt  has  been  located  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  of  the  site  location,  the  material  is 
available  within  the  study  area. 

2.  Manufacture 

Only  limited  manufacturing  activities  are  indicated 
by  the  lithic  artifacts  found  in  the  room  fill.  The  pre¬ 
sence  of  one  core,  18  pieces  of  debitage  and  three  pieces 
of  small  angular  debris  from  one  basalt  taxon  suggests 
tool  manufacturing  activities.  Many  of  these  artifacts, 
however,  did  not  exhibit  cortical  surfaces.  It  is  possible 
that  the  core  had  been  partially  reduced  prior  to  tool 
manufacture  in  the  room.  One  biface  was  found  in  the 
fill.  The  absence  of  retouch  and  resharpening  flakes  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  biface  was  manufactured  elsewhere.  .Al¬ 
though  the  obsidian  and  chert  artifacts  exhibited  cortical 
surfaces  for  50.0%  and  33.6%  of  the  pieces  of  debitage, 
respectively,  the  small  numbers  of  debitage  and  small 
angular  debris  are  not  indicative  of  primary  reduction 
activities. 

3.  Tool  Use 

The  basalt  biface  exhibited  perpendicular  step  frac¬ 
ture  on  three  of  its  edges  with  unidirectional  rounding 
on  one  edge  and  even  rounding  on  another.  It  is  possible 
that  this  tool  was  used  in  both  “scraping”  and  “sawing” 
activities,  f  our  pieces  of  debitage,  two  basalt  and  two 
chert,  were  also  used  as  tools.  The  chert  artifacts  exhi¬ 
bited  two  utilized  edges  each.  These  edges  exhibited  con¬ 
siderable  diversity  in  shape  and  microscarring. 

Room  1.  level  2 

Approximately  one  half  of  the  room  was  excavated 
30cm  below  the  floor  (level  2).  Only  three  lithics  were 
recovered  from  this  test.  Two  material  taxons  were  re¬ 
presented,  obsidian  and  chert.  The  obsidian  13520)  in¬ 
cluded  both  a  retouch  and  resharpening  flake,  although 
no  facially  retouched  tools  were  recovered  from  either 
the  room  or  the  gridded  area  of  the  site  location.  The 
remaining  artifact  was  an  unutilized  piece  of  noncorti- 
cal  debitage. 

Exterior  Grids 

A  2m  x  2m  grid  system  was  superimposed  over  the 
she.  Twenty-seven  grid  units  were  surface  collected,  and 
a  trench  was  excavated  along  the  wall  foundations  out¬ 
side  the  room.  Horizontal  distributions  of  debitage 
weights  and  frequencies  of  ceramics  were  plotted  for 
each  grid  and  the  test  trench,  although  the  steep  slope 
1 21%)  may  have  skewed  in  situ  activity  areas.  For  this 
reason,  artifacts  recovered  in  grid  or  trench  context  were 
treated  as  a  single  analytical  assemblage,  although  dif¬ 
ferences  in  horizontal  distribution  will  be  noted  below, 
where  appropriate. 

Artifactuai  Assemblages 


mum  of  twenty-two  different  vesseis  were  recovered 
from  21  of  the  27  exterior  grids.  The  majority  of  tnese 
sherds  were  distributed  downslope  from  Room  1.  Grids 
C13.  C15  and  Cl  7,  in  particular,  exhibited  hign  frequen¬ 
cies.  These  grids  are  situated  directly  adjacent  and  down- 
slope  from  the  room,  and  due  to  the  erosion  of  the 
north  wail  may  encompass  some  artifacts  originally  de¬ 
posited  in  the  room  itself. 

Of  the  22  vesseis  represented,  the  majoritv  were  glaze 
painted  bowls  (12)  or  ollas  (8).  Oniv  three  of  these  were 
represented  by  10  or  more  fragments.  Four  fragments  of 
a  Sandeiier  B^G  bowl  were  found  as  well,  and  onlv  two 
of  the  vesseis  were  utility  wares.  This  low  frequency  of 
utility  wares  is  a  consistent  phenomena  for  many  P-IV 
sites  in  White  Rock  Canyon.  The  majority  of  vesseis 
(60%)  may  have  been  manufactured  at  Tonque  and  San 
Marcos  Pueblos  in  the  Galisteo  Basin. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  196  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered  from 
23  of  the  27  grids  outside  Room  1.  which  resulted  in  a 
mean  frequency  of  6.3  artifacts  per  square  meter  for 
those  grids  exhibiting  lithics  and  6.3  artifacts  per  square 
meter  for  the  site  as  a  whoie.  The  vast  majority  of  these 
were  debitage  (83,0%)  and  small  angular  debris  (10.5%). 
Four  cores,  three  pieces  of  large  angular  debris  and  one 
chopper  were  also  recovered.  Lithic  artifacts  were  dis¬ 
tributed  in  relatively  uniform  fashion  across  the  site  lo¬ 
cation  although  higher  relative  densities  of  debitage  and 
small  angular  debris  were  apparent  in  the  exterior 
trench,  and  as  three  other  concentrations.  One  is  situ¬ 
ated  in  grid  C13,  which  is  directlv  downslope  from  the 
eroded  wall  of  Room  1.  and  hence  may  reflect  activities 
performed  in  the  room  rather  than  those  performed  out¬ 
side  the  room.  The  second  concentration  is  located  in 
two  contiguous  grids  south  of  the  room,  E7  and  E9.  This 
is  an  area  which  is  more  gently  sloped  and  may  reflect 
in  situ  activity  performance  or  a  discard  area.  A  third 
concentration  is  located  in  grid  C21.  This  grid  lies  at  the 
base  of  a  steep  slope  and  the  density  may  be  a  function 
of  postdeposition  erosionai  processes. 

1.  Material  Selection 

Eighteen  different  materia]  taxons  are  present.  Basalt 
taxons  constitute  64.9%  of  the  total  number  of  arti¬ 
facts  manufactured  from  three  different  taxons:  chal¬ 
cedony  occurs  in  the  second  highest  frequency  with 
12.3%  from  three  taxons:  chert  make  up  li.i%  from 
four  txxons,  and  obsidian  9.3%  from  three  taxons.  Two 
pieces  of  silicified  wood  and  two  pieces  of  auarTzite 
were  recorded  as  well.  The  majority  of  these  taxons  are 
locally  available.  One  basalt  taxon  (3700)  represents 
24.6%  of  the  total  assemblage. 

2.  Manufacture 

Four  cores  from  four  different  material  taxons  two 
obsidian  and  two  basalt)  were  recovered.  Three  pieces  of 
large  angular  debris,  one  from  the  same  material  taxon  as 
one  of  the  cores,  were  also  noted.  The  presence  of  small 
quantities  of  cortical  debitage  ana  small  angular  debns  ;n 
conjunction  with  either  a  core  or  large  angular  iebris. 
suggests  limited  reduction  activities  being  conducted  for 
at  "least  two  materials  (3701,  3700). 


Ceramic  Artifacts  3.  Tool  Use 

One  hundred  twentv-one  sherds  representing  a  mini-  One  chopper  was  recovered  which  exhibited  battering 
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TABLE  9.37 

L.A  12443— LITHIC  ARTIFACT  CLASSES 


w 

i. 

3 

■A 

3 

ZC 

V 

2  3 

-*3 

<- 

u  _ 

< 

A 

*J  *?• 

w 

U 

■A 

■A 

A 

O 

A 

1m. 

u 

l't  A 

\J  ~  — 

MATERIAL  t .axons 

U 

-  — 

c  u 

V5  C 

A  ^ 

y  u 

w 

^-3 

V 

2  < 

'W 

n 

0 

2 

■5 

ROOM  1.  LEVEL  1 

Obsidian: 

3520 
3526 

3521 
3525 
3530 

8 

1 

1 

2 

i 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

8 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Basalt: 

3701 

3700 

3050 

4 

18 

2 

i 

3 

1 

— 

i 

- 

- 

- 

l 

- 

- 

—  5 

23 

3 

Chert: 

1051 

1073 

1090 

1030 

i 

o 

9 

o 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

3 

_  O 

Chalcedony: 

1052 

1053 
1215 

2 

3 

1 

— 

*1 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

*  O 

3 

1 

Silicified  Wood: 

1140 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

1 

Quartzite,  Jasp.: 

4001 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

Room  Totals: 

51 

9 

0 

l 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0  62 

ROOM  1,  LEVEL  2 

Obsidian : 

3520 

- 

- 

o 

- 

- 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_  2 

Chert: 

1051 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

1 

Room  Totals: 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  3 

EXTERIOR  GRIDS 

Obsidian: 

3520 

3523 

6 

2 

1 

- 

1 
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- 

- 

- 

- 

-  7 

3530 
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2 

_ 

1 

3 

3525 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

9 

1 

Basalt: 

3701 

3700 

61 

42 

4 

6 

i 

2 

1 

9 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

70 

3050 

3030 

5 

1 

1 

- 

: 

— 

- 

- 

- 

—  50 

6 

1 

Chert: 

1050 

1051 

2 

4 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

_ 

—  O 

1090 

1030 

8 

5 

1 

2 

- 

- 

— 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

*  5 

9 

Chalcedony: 

1053 

1091 

11 

- 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

1215 

1340 

6 

1 

- 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

—  T 

—  1 
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wear.  It  was  located  in  grid  E9,  one  of  the  higher  density 
lithic  areas  outside  of  Room  1.  In  addition,  three  re¬ 
touch  and  resharpening  Hakes  were  recovered  which 
might  indicate  either  the  manufacture  or  use  of  faciaiiy 
retouched  artifacts.  Primary  artifacts  selected  for  tool 
use,  however,  were  edges  of  debitage  and  small  angular 
debris. 

Eight  pieces  of  obsidian  were  selected  for  use.  The 
majority  of  edges  were  straight  or  concave  in  outline 
shape  with  perpendicular  step  fracture  and  nibbling  for 
nine  of  the  ten  edges.  Eleven  basait  artifacts  with  IS 
edges  exhibited  usage.  These  tools  were  characterized  by 
a  greater  diversity  in  wear  than  were  the  obsidian  edges. 
Polish,  rounding,  striations,  perpendicular  step  fracture 
and  nibbling  occurred.  More  of  these  tools  exhibited  bi¬ 
directional  usage  than  did  the  obsidian  tools.  Four  chert 
tools  (4  edges)  were  straight  in  outline  shape  and  exhi¬ 
bited  perpendicular  step  fracture  and  scooped  edges.  The 
tool  assemblage  thus  indicates  that  a  variety  of  scraping 
and  cutting  activities  were  undertaken. 

SUMMARY 


LA  12443  is  a  small  single  room  site  dating  to  the 
P-IV  phase  of  the  Anasazi  Period.  Ceramic  vessels  re¬ 
covered  from  the  stie  were  manufactured  during  the 
early  part  of  the  P-IV  phase  (ca.  A.D.  1325-1423), 
and  of  the  23  vessels  represented,  12  were  possibly 
manufactured  at  site  locations  in  the  Galisteo  Basin 
rather  than  in  the  Cochiti  Reservoir  area. 

The  single  room  constructed  at  the  site  was  small 
in  size  (3.7  square  meters  of  floor  space)  and  contained 
a  small  slab  lined  hearth  as  the  only  internal  feature. 
Artifactual  distributions  indicate  that  activities  involving 
ceramic  vessel  utilization  and  stone  tool  manufacture 
and  usage  were  undertaken  both  inside  and  outside  the 
room  itself.  No  faunal  remains  were  recovered  nor  was 
there  any  direct  evidence  of  vegetative  species  procured 
or  consumed  at  the  site  location.  No  milling  implements 
were  found,  and  aside  from  the  room  itself,  there  was 


no  architectural  evidence  of  long  term  bulk  storage 
food  resources. 

The  site  is  thus  typical  of  many  small  single  room 
P-IV  sites  documented  during  survey  of  Cochiti  Reser¬ 
voir.  The  number  of  ceramic  vessels  employed  at  the 
site  and  the  volume  of  lithic  artifactual  debris  generated 
indicates  that  occupation  of  LA  12443  was  relatively 
intensive.  Whether  this  occupation  was  periodic  and 
seasonal  or  year  round  could  not  be  detlniteiy  ascer¬ 
tained,  although  the  lack  of  evidence  for  bulk  storage 
and  processing  of  grain  foodstuffs  could  be  taken  to 
suggest  a  series  of  recurrent  seasonal  habitation  episodes. 

The  ceramic  vessel  assemblage  represents  a  full 
range  of  cooking,  serving  and  short  term  storage  acti¬ 
vities,  and  the  stone  tool  assemblage  represents  consider¬ 
able  diversity  in  task  specific  usage.  In  this  respect, 
activities  undertaken  at  the  site  location  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  specialized  in  nature,  but  are  rather  indicative 
of  a  variety  of  "life  maintenance”  functions  which 
might  be  expected  if  the  site  served  as  a  residence  base 
of  operations  for  personnel  pursuing  more  specific 
tasks  elsewhere. 

The  fact  that  12  of  the  23  ceramic  vessels  recovered 
were  manufactured  from  tempers  available  oniv  from 
two  different  site  locations  within  the  Galisteo  Basin 
is  intriguing  and  is  tvpical  of  other  small  P-IV  sites 
documented  within  Cochiti  Reservoir.  The  dynamics  of 
intraregional  and  interregional  trade  or  exchange  systems 
operative  within  the  Middle  Rio  Grande  Valiev  during 
the  Anasazi  Period  are  poorly  understood  at  present,  but 
the  regular  occurrence  of  "exotic”  vessels  at  small  site 
locations  such  as  LA  12443  indicates  a  highly 
evolved  structure  of  economic  articulation  between 
population  centers  during  the  P-IV  phase. 

The  specific  roles  played  by  personnel  inhabiting 
small  site  locations  with  respect  to  this  overall  economic 
strategy  are  unknown  at  present  and  constitute  a  major 
goal  of  continued  research  into  the  nature  of  the  P-IV 
adaptive  strategies  in  the  Middle  Rio  Grande. 


LA  12444 

Location  and  Physiographic  Situation 

LA  12444  is  located  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande  River  590  meters  below  the  mouth  of  White 
Rock  Canyon.  The  site  is  situated  180  meters  From  the 
river  on  the  first  terrace  above  the  Rio  Grande,  at  an 
elevation  of  5295  ft.  Land  surfaces  in  the  vicinity  of 
LA  12444  drain  directly  into  the  Rio  Grande  River. 

The  site  is  located  in  the  Upper  Sonoran  Juniper 
vegetative  community,  and  the  vegetative  structure  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  site  location  can  be  characterized  as 
an  open  juniper  woodland.  Dominant  species  include 
juniper,  prickly  pear  cactus,  snakeweed  and  rabbit¬ 
brush.  The  land  surface  upon  which  the  site  is  located 
slopes  gently  to  the  north,  and  is  currently  undergoing 
substantial  sheetwash  and  channel  erosion.  Much  of 
the  land  surface  is  denuded  of  vegetation,  and  exposed 
substrate  varies  from  relatively  unstable  sand  and  silt 


to  areas  of  gravel  and  cobbles  which  underlie  the  sand 
and  silt  lens. 

Methodology  of  Excavation 

LA  12444  was  documented  during  survev  as  a  singie 
provenience  site  measuring  55  meters  by  45  meters  in 
extent,  characterized  by  a  general  scatter  of  lithic  and 
ceramic  artifacts,  and  possible  evidence  of  three  eroded 
hearth  facilities.  .Artifacts  were  distributed  in  low  den¬ 
sities,  and  survey  documentation  did  not  isolate  any 
density  patterning  in  the  artifact  distribution. 

Excavation  was  initiated  through  imposing  a  grid 
system  over  the  site  area.  Because  of  the  large  ireal 
extent  of  the  artifactual  debris,  3m  x  3m  grid  squares 
were  defined  as  units  of  observation.  The  base  line  of 
the  grid  system  was  oriented  nearly  true  north-south. 

Rough  estimates  of  artifact  densitv  for  the  site  lo¬ 
cation  were  undertaken  through  a  frequencv  count  bv 
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grid  unit,  and  four  general  locaies  were  selected  for  ex¬ 
cavation  on  the  basts  of  relatively  higher  artifact  fre¬ 
quencies  or  the  presence  of  possible  hearth  features.  Test 
excavations  indicated  that  the  cultural  remains  were 
largely  surficial,  but  the  soil  matrix  comprising  the  up¬ 
permost  5cm  to  10cm  of  the  site  surface  was  unconsoli¬ 
dated.  It  was  felt  because  of  this  that  recovery  technique 
should  involve  stripping  the  site  surface  rather  than 
surface  collection  alone. 

Excavation  thus  proceeded  through  stripping  the  up¬ 
permost  10cm  of  soil  from  the  surface  of  each  grid  unit 
and  screening  through  inch  mesh.  Firecracked  rock 
and  larger  siaos  or  clasts  were  weigned  in  kilograms. 

In  some  cases,  3m  x  3m  grid  units  were  stratified 
into  1.0m  x  1.0m  squares  for  recovery  purposes.  This 
was  done  generally  for  portions  of  the  site  where  pos¬ 
sible  evidence  of  hearth  utilization  was  observed  from 
the  surface  remains. 

A  totai  area  of  634  square  meters  was  ultimately 
excavated.  5T6  square  meters  within  3m  x  3m  controi 
and  108  square  meters  within  1.0m  x  1.0m  controi.  As 
a  general  comment,  it  is  felt  that  employing  two  dif¬ 
ferent  grid  unit  sizes  during  excavation  creates  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  during  all  stages  of  postexcavation 
analysis  and  is  not  recommended  as  a  productive  field 
recovery  technique. 

PROVENIENCE  1 

Provenience  1  is  encompassed  by  IS  contiguous  3m  x 
3m  grid  units  in  the  southeast  portion  of  the  site  loca¬ 
tion.  A  total  area  of  162  square  meters  was  excavated. 
None  of  the  grid  units  were  excavated  as  1.0m  x  1.0m 
squares. 

F  eatures 

No  intact  features  were  encountered  during  excava¬ 
tion.  and  no  firecracked  rock  was  observed. 

Artifactual  Assemblages 

Ceramic  Artifacts 

No  ceramic  artifacts  were  recovered  from  within 
the  provenience  locale. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  210  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered  from 
16  of  the  18  grid  units  composing  the  provenience 
locale.  Mean  artifact  frequency  within  grid  units  en¬ 
compassing  artifacts  was  1.44  artifacts  per  square 
meter,  and  was  1.23  artifacts  per  square  meter  over¬ 
all.  .Vs  monitored  by  weight,  debitage  and  small  angu¬ 
lar  debris  occurred  in  greatest  density  throughout  six 
grid  units  within  the  southern  half  of  the  provenience. 

1.  Material  Selection 

The  raajontv  of  lithic  artifacts  were  manufactured 
from  basalts  i84%,  3  taxons)  and  chalcedonies  '10%, 
6  taxons I.  Other  materials  represented  within  the  as¬ 
semblage  included  obsidian  i4  artifacts,  2  taxons  I, 
chert  1 4  artifacts,  3  taxons)  and  quartzite  (4  artifacts. 
1  taxon). 

2.  Manufacture 


Routine  manufacturing  activities  were  reflected  .n 
the  assemblages  of  basait  materials,  tnree  taxons  jt 
which  were  characterized  bv  substantial  numbers  of  Je 
bkage  and  smail  angular  cebns.  Two  pieces  of  basait 
large  angular  debris  and  a  single  piece  ol  cnaicedonv 
large  angular  debris  were  recovered  as  well.  Only  25^ 
of  the  basait  debitage  and  smail  angular  debris  exhibi¬ 
ted  cortical  surfaces,  and  ten  resharpening  Hakes  of  ba¬ 
salt  were  found,  which  may  indicate  that  secondary  and 
tertiary  stages  of  tool  manufacture  were  undertaken. 

3.  Tool  Utilization 

Milling  activities  were  indicated  by  the  occurrence 
of  two  whoie  shallow  basin  metates  and  a  fragment  of  a 
two-hand  mano.  A  single  hammerstone  was  the  only 
other  massive  implement  recovered.  Fragments  of  two 
basalt  bifaces,  a  whoie  unifacialiy  retouched  basalt  im¬ 
plement  and  a  basait  ur.iface  fragment  were  found,  as 
were  resharpening  flakes  from  two  other  bifacial  im¬ 
plements. 

A  total  of  18  pieces  of  debitage  exhibited  23  uti¬ 
lized  edges.  These  tools  were  manufactured  predomi¬ 
nantly  from  basait,  and  exhibited  considerable  diver¬ 
sity  in  edge  outline  shape.  Eight  of  the  edges  had  been 
retouched.  Wear  patterns  exhibited  by  the  edges  were 
indicative  of  either  scraping  which  resulted  in  no  pro¬ 
duction  of  polish  (15  edges)  or  sawing  which  resulted 
in  bidirectional  rounding  i8  edges;.  Five  of  the  latter 
edges  exhibited  polish. 

PROVENIENCE  2 

Provenience  2  was  encompassed  by  nine  contiguous 
3m  x  3m  grid  units  within  the  east-central  portion  of 
the  site  location.  Four  of  these  larger  grid  units  (X13. 
Y13,  Y14  and  Z14)  were  excavated  as  1.0m  x  1.0m 
squares,  while  the  remaining  six  were  excavated  as  3m 
x  3m  squares.  A  total  area  of  81  square  meters  was  ex¬ 
cavated. 

F  eatures 

No  intact  features  were  encountered  during  exca¬ 
vation,  although  possible  evidence  of  hearth  utilization 
was  recovered  as  low  densities  of  firecracked  rock  dis¬ 
tributed  sparsely  in  somewhat  linear  fashion  from  the 
southwestern  portion  of  the  provenience  toward  the 
northeastern  portion.  No  larger  elements  such  as  slabs 
or  clasts,  or  any  evidence  of  ouming  such  as  charcoal 
or  ash  was  defined. 

Artifactual  Assemblages 

Ceramic  Artifacts 

No  ceramic  artifacts  were  recovered  within  the  pro¬ 
venience  locale. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  oniv  15  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered  from 
six  of  the  nine  3m  x  3m  grid  units  comprising  the  pro¬ 
venience.  Artifact  frequency  per  square  meter  within 
grid  units  encompassing  artifacts  was  0.26  per  square 
meter,  and  oniv  0.17  per  square  meter  overall.  Little 
patterning  in  the  distribution  of  debitage  and  small 
angular  debris,  as  monitored  by  weight,  was  apparent. 

Ten  of  the  artifacts  were  manufactured  from  two 
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taxons  of  basalt,  while  the  remaining  artifacts  were 
manufactured  from  two  taxons  of  obsidian  and  a  single 
taxon  each  of  chert  and  chalcedony.  One  basalt  core  was 
recovered,  but  there  was  otherwise  little  evidence  that 
manufacturing  activities  had  been  routinely  undertaken 
within  the  provenience  locale.  N’o  evidence  of  tool 
utilization  of  any  kind  was  recovered  within  the  pro¬ 
venience  locale. 

PROVENIENCE  3 

Provenience  3  was  encompassed  by  13  contiguous  3  m 
x  3m  grid  units  situated  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
site  location.  All  15  grid  units  were  excavated  as  3m  x 
3m  squares,  for  a  total  excavated  area  of  125  square 
meters. 

Features 

No  intact  features  were  defined  through  excavation, 
and  only  ephemeral  evidence  of  hearth  utilization  was 
recovered  as  infrequent  spalls  of  firecracked  basalt. 

Artifactual  Assemblages 
Ceramic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  five  sherds  was  recovered  from  the  grids 
in  Provenience  3.  They  represented  a  minimum  of  three 
different  vessels:  one  unidentified  G/R  bowl  (1  sherd) 
and  two  unidentified  glaze-polychrome  (yellow-on- 
red)  vessels,  one  bowl  (1  sherd)  and  one  alia  (3  sherds). 
Portions  of  all  three  vessels  were  recovered  from  other 
proveniences  at  the  site  location.  Tempering  materials 
were  both  local  and  nonlocal. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  134  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered  from 
12  of  the  13  grid  units  comprising  the  provenience. 
Mean  lithic  artifact  frequency  within  grid  units  encom¬ 
passing  artifacts  was  1.44  per  square  meter,  and  1.15 
per  square  meter  overall.  Oebitage  and  small  angular 
debris,  as  monitored  by  weight,  were  distributed  in 
greatest  density  over  the  central  and  northern  portions 
of  the  provenience. 

1.  Material  Selection 

Of  the  154  artifacts  recovered,  the  majority  was 
manufactured  from  basalt  (72%,  5  taxons)  and  obsidian 
(16%,  5  taxons).  The  remainder  were  manufactured 
from  five  taxons  of  chalcedony  (9  artifacts),  three 
taxons  of  chert  (3  artifacts)  and  one  taxon  of  jasperoid 
chert  (2  artifacts).  With  the  exception  of  two  pieces  of 
Polvadera  Peak  obsidian,  ail  materials  derive  from  sour¬ 
ces  within  the  study  area. 

2.  Manufacture 

Three  taxons  of  basalt  and  one  taxon  of  obsidian 
were  represented  by  frequencies  of  debitage  and  small 
angular  debris  substantial  enough  to  indicate  perform¬ 
ance  of  manufacturing  activities  within  the  provenience 
locale.  Thirty-four  percent  of  the  basalt  assemblage  was 
characterized  by  cortical  surfaces,  as  was  fifty-eight  per¬ 
cent  of  the  obsidian  assemblage.  Only  two  basalt  re¬ 
touch  or  resharpening  flakes  weTe  recovered,  and  larger 
reduction  bv-products  of  one  basalt  taxon  were  found. 
The  assemblage  thus  may  represent  initial  stages  of 
artifact  manufacture  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 


the  assemblage  from  Provenience  1. 

3.  Tool  Utilization 

No  massive  implements  were  recovered  from  within 
the  provenience  locale.  Two  whole  basalt  bifaces  were 
lound.  and  a  resharpening  flake  and  a  retouch  tlake  from 
a  different  taxon  of  basalt  indicate  possible  utilization 
of  a  third  biface. 

Five  pieces  of  debitage  exhibited  a  total  of  six  uti¬ 
lized  edges,  one  of  which  had  been  unidirectionally  re¬ 
touched.  An  additional  artifact  exhibited  a  unidirection¬ 
ally  retouched  edge  which  did  not  evidence  utilization. 
Edge  outline  shapes  were  concave  i3  edges),  straight  i2 
edges)  and  convex  il  edge).  Wear  patterns  exhibited  by 
edges  indicated  both  scraping  and  possibly  whittling 
usages  which  had  resulted  in  no  rounding  or  polish. 


PROVENIENCE  4 

Provenience  4  is  encompassed  by  12  contiguous 
3m  x  3m  grid  units  located  directly  south  of  Proveni¬ 
ence  6  in  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  site.  Eight 
of  these  grid  units  were  excavated  as  3m  x  3m  squares, 
and  four  igrid  units  L18,  L19,  M13  and  M19)  were  ex¬ 
cavated  as  1.0m  x  1.0m  squares.  A  total  area  of  108 
square  meters  was  excavated. 

F  eatures 

No  intact  features  were  defined  through  excava¬ 
tion.  Evidence  of  hearth  utilization  was  recovered  as 
low  to  moderate  densities  of  firecracked  rock  from  the 
central  and  southwestern  portions  of  the  provenience. 
Larger  clasts  which  might  have  been  used  for  hearth 
construction  were  recovered  from  three  1.0m  x  1.0m 
squares  in  grid  units  LI 8  and  Ml 8. 

Although  no  charcoal  or  ash  was  observed  in  this 
vicinity,  the  presence  of  larger  elements  in  conjunction 
with  firecracked  rock  may  indicate  that  a  hearth  facili¬ 
ty  once  existed  near  the  intersection  of  grid  units  LI 8, 
L19,  Ml 8  and  Ml 9. 

Artifactual  Assemblages 

Ceramic  Artifacts 

Sixtv-one  percent  of  all  of  the  sherds  recovered  from 
LA  12444  were  located  in  Provenience  4.  Thirteen  dif¬ 
ferent  vessels  were  represented  by  a  total  of  75  ceramic 
fragments.  Five  were  different  unidentified  G/R  vessels, 
three  bowls  (11  sherds)  and  two  ollas  (9  sherds);  two 
were  Cieneguilia  G/Y  bowls  i3  sherds):  two  were  uniden¬ 
tified  G/Y  bowls  (6  sherds);  four  were  unidentified 
glaze -polychrome  vessels,  one  bowl  (5  sherds  l  and  three 
ollas  (41  sherds).  The  types  of  pottery  represented  and 
the  tempering  materials  suggest  that  the  ceramics  were 
manufactured  in  the  early  15  th  century. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  406  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered  from 
11  of  the  3m  x  3m  grid  units,  and  from  32  of  the  1.0m 
x  1.0m  grid  units  excavated.  Mean  frequency  of  arti¬ 
facts  within  the  larger  grid  units  encompassing  artifacts 
was  4.02  per  square  meter.  Overall  frequency  of  lithic 
artifacts  within  the  provenience  locale  was  3.69  per 
square  meter. 
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As  monitored  by  weight,  debitage  and  small  angular 
debris  were  distributed  in  greatest  density  over  an  area 
measuring  roughly  12  square  meters  in  extent  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  provenience  locale.  Two  small,  relatively  high 
density  concentrations  were  apparent  within  this  distri¬ 
bution,  one  ot'  which  was  situated  in  the  southeast  cor¬ 
ner  of  grid  unit  L18.  and  the  other  of  which  extended 
from  the  northeast  comer  of  that  grid  unit  into  the 
southeast  comer  of  grid  unit  L19.  Both  concentrations 
were  situated  within  or  immediately  adjacent  to  the  epi¬ 
center  of  firecracked  rock  and  possible  constructional 
elements  which  may  represent  the  location  of  a  deflated 
hearth  facility. 

1.  Material  Selection 

The  majority  of  lithic  artifacts  were  manufactured 
from  basalt  i66%,  5  taxons),  obsidian  (13%,  6  taxons), 
chalcedony  (12%,  6  taxons)  and  chert  (6%,  6  taxons). 
The  remaining  artifacts  were  manufactured  from  quartz¬ 
ite  (5  artifacts,  2  taxons),  silicified  wood  (2  artifacts, 

I  taxon)  and  jasperoid  chert  (2  artifacts,  1  taxon). 

With  the  exception  of  seven  artifacts  manufactured 
from  Polvadera  Peak  obsidian,  and  two  artifacts  manu¬ 
factured  from  obsidian  deriving  from  the  Mount  Taylor 
volcanics,  all  taxons  of  material  are  available  within  the 
study  area. 

2.  Manufacture 

Larger  by-products  of  reduction  were  evident  as  two 
cores  and  three  pieces  of  large  angular  debris  of  3701 
basalt,  a  3523  obsidian  core,  and  a  1501  jasperoid  chert 
core.  A  single  quartzite  hammerstone  which  may  have 
been  employed  for  tool  manufacture  was  also  recovered. 
Three  taxons  of  basalt  were  represented  by  frequencies 
of  debitage  and  small  angular  debris  substantial  enough 
to  indicate  their  routine  manufacture  within  the  pro¬ 
venience  locale.  .An  additional  two  taxons  of  obsidian 
and  three  txxons  of  chalcedony  were  represented  by 
frequencies  of  debitage  and  small  angular  debris  indicat¬ 
ing  possible  reduction  activities  as  well.  Relative  perc- 
centages  of  cortical  debris  apparent  within  different 
assemblages  of  material  indicate  initial  stages  of  reduc¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  obsidians,  and  secondary  stages  of 
reduction  with  respect  to  basalts  and  possibly  chal¬ 
cedonies. 

3.  Tool  Utilization 

Milling  activities  were  represented  by  three  fragments 
of  ground  stone,  one  of  which  was  a  mano  of  indetermi¬ 
nate  formal  category,  and  two  of  which  could  not  be 
identified  as  to  category.  Two  other  massive  implements, 
a  utilized  core  and  a  hammerstone,  were  recovered,  as 
was  a  whole  basalt  biface.  Two  resharpening  flakes  in¬ 
dicated  possible  utilization  of  an  obsidian  biface  and  a 
chalcedony  biface  as  well. 

A  total  of  21  pieces  of  debitage  exhibited  23  utilized 
edges,  and  an  additional  ten  pieces  of  debitage  exhibited 
retouched  edge  perimeters  but  no  evidence  of  utiliza¬ 
tion.  Tools  were  manufactured  from  basalt  (9  artifacts, 

II  edges),  obsidian  (7  artifacts, 7  edges),  chalcedony 
(4  artifacts,  4  edges)  and  silicified  wood  tl  artifact.  I 
edge).  The  tool  assemblage  was  characterized  by  con¬ 
siderable  diversity  in  edge  outline  shape.  Edge  angles 
were,  with  very  few  exceptions,  steep,  and  wear  pat¬ 
terns  were  restricted  to  unidirectional  perpendicular 
and  diagonal  step  fracture.  Only  one  edge  exhibited 


rounding,  and  none  exhibited  polish.  The  assemblage 
appears  to  reflect  performance  of  a  variety  of  scraping 
activities. 

PROVENIENCE  5 

Provenience  5  is  encompassed  by  three  contiguous 
3m  x  3ra  grid  units  situated  directly  west  of  Provenience 
6  and  south  of  Provenience  7  in  the  northwestern  por¬ 
tion  of  the  site.  Excavation  within  the  provenience  was 
undertaken  through  employing  3m  x  3m  squares  for 
control.  A  total  area  of  27  square  meters  was  excavated. 

Features 

No  features  were  defined  through  excavation,  and  no 
evidence  of  hearth  utilization  was  recovered. 

Artifactual  Assemblages 

Ceramic  Artifacts 

Two  sherds  representing  a  minimum  of  two  different 
vessels  were  recovered  from  Provenience  5.  Vessels  in¬ 
cluded  one  unidentified  G/Y  bowl,  and  one  unidentified 
G-P  olla.  Portions  from  the  G/Y  bowl  were  recovered 
from  other  proveniences  at  the  site. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  104  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered  from 
each  of  the  grid  units  comprising  vhe  provenience  locale. 
.Artifact  frequency  per  square  meter  was  3.85.  Debitage 
and  small  angular  debris  were  distributed  in  greatest 
density  within  grid  unit  H20. 

1.  Material  Selection 

The  majority  ot  artifacts  were  manufactured  from 
basalt  (76%,  4  txxons),  obsidian  (11%,  6  taxons)  and 
chalcedony  (7%,  4  taxons).  The  remaining  artifacts 
were  manufactured  from  a  single  taxon  each  of  chert 
(5  artifacts),  quartzite  (1  artifact)  and  jasperoid  chert 
(1  artifact).  With  the  exception  of  two  artifacts  of 
Polvadera  Peak  obsidian  and  one  of  Mount  Taylor  ob¬ 
sidian,  all  materials  represented  derive  from  sources 
within  the  study  arex 

2.  Manufacture 

Only  two  txxons  of  basalt  were  represented  by  fre¬ 
quencies  of  debitage  or  small  angular  debris  substantial 
enough  to  indicate  the  possibility  of  routine  manufac¬ 
turing  activities.  Only  17%  of  the  basalt  artifacts  exhi¬ 
bited  cortical  surfaces,  however,  which  may  indicate  that 
primary  stages  of  manufacture  were  not  undertaken 
within  the  provenience  locale. 

3.  Tool  Utilization 

No  massive  implements  were  recovered  within  the 
provenience  locale.  The  proximal  end  of  an  unnotched 
basalt  biface  was  found,  but  no  resharpening  flakes  or 
retouch  flakes  were  encountered.  Other  evidence  of  tool 
utilization  was  indicated  by  only  two  pieces  of  aebitage 
exhibiting  utilized  edges.  A  basalt  artifact  exhibited  one 
unidirectionaiiv  retouched  edge  and  one  bidirectionaiiv 
retouched  edge,  both  of  which  had  been  used  in  scraping 
fashion.  A  basalt  artifact  exhibited  a  single  unidirection- 
ailv  retouched  edge  employed  for  scraping  as  well.  Two 
of  the  edges  were  convex  and  one  was  straight  in  outline 
shape. 


PROVENIENCE  6 


Provenience  6  .s  encompassed  bv  six  contiguous 
3m  x  3m  gnd  units  located  directiv  north  of  Proveni¬ 
ence  4  :n  the  nortnwestem  portion  of  the  site  location, 
rive  ot  tne  gnd  units  were  excavated  as  3m  x  3m  squares 
and  one  iL20)  was  excavated  as  1.0m  x  1.0m  squares.  A 
total  area  ot  54  square  meters  was  excavated. 

F  eatures 

No  intact  features  were  defined  during  excavation, 
but  evidence  of  possible  hearth  utilization  was  recovered 
as  a  sparse  distribution  of  firecracked  rock  in  three 
grid  units  iK.21,  L21  and  M20)  around  the  northern 
and  eastern  portion  of  the  provenience.  Occasional  lar¬ 
ger  slabs  or  basalt  clasts  were  encountered  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  part  of  the  provenience  which  mav  have  once 
formed  a  hearth  facility.  No  evidence  of  charcoal  or 
ash  was  found. 

Artifactual  Assemblages 

Ceramic  Artifacts 

Twenty-six  sherds  from  a  minimum  of  nine  different 
vessels  were  recovered  from  two  grids  in  Provenience  6. 
Two  unidentified  G/R  bowls:  a  Cieneguilla  G/Y  bowl; 
three  unidentified  G/Y  vessels,  two  bowls  and  one  olla: 
and  three  unidentified  G-P  vessels,  one  bowl  and  two  ol- 
las  were  represented.  Three  of  these  vessels  were  manu¬ 
factured  with  latite  tempering  materials  which  are  avail¬ 
able  in  the  Galisteo  Basin.  The  remaining  vessels  were 
manufactured  with  a  locally  available  basalt  scoria  1 5 
vessels)  or  igneous  rock  of  undetermined  source  (1 
vessel) . 

Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  237  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered  from 
all  of  the  six  grid  units  within  the  provenience,  and  from 
ail  nine  squares  within  grid  unit  L20.  Mean  artifact 
frequency  per  square  meter  within  the  provenience  was 
4.39.  The  majority  of  artifacts  were  debitage  (81%) 
and  small  angular  debris  (16%). 

.As  monitored  by  weight,  debitage  and  smail  angular 
debris  were  distributed  rather  densely  throughout  grid 
■units  K20  and  L21.  Two  very  dense  concentrations 
occurred  in  two  1.0m  x  1.0m  squares  within  grid  unit 
L20  as  well. 

1.  Material  Selection 

The  majority  of  lithic  artifacts  were  manufactured 
from  basalt  )53%,  3  taxons),  obsidian  il5%,  5  taxonsi, 
chalcedonv  1 14%,  5  taxonsi  and  chert  i9%.  5  taxons). 
The  remaining  1 1  artifacts  were  manufactured  from  two 
taxons  of  siiicified  wood  (7  artifacts i.  and  a  single  taxon 
each  of  quartzite  \2  artifacts),  jasperoid  chert  1 1  artifact) 
and  metarhvolite  il  artifact).  With  the  exception  of 
four  artifacts  manufactured  from  Polvadera  Peak  obsi¬ 
dians  13530)  and  three  artifacts  manufactured  from 
Mount  Taylor  obsidians  <35101,  ail  materials  represented 
are  available  within  the  study  area. 

2.  Manufacture 

Debitage  and  small  angular  debris  generated  from 
three  taxons  of  basalt,  two  taxons  of  chalcedonv  and 
one  taxon  of  obsidian  occurred  in  frequencies  large 


enough  to  indicate  that  manufacturing  activines  mav 
have  been  performed  within  the  provenience  locale. 
Larger  dv -products  of  reduction  'cores  or  large  angular 
deonsi  were  present  for  two  of  those  basalt  taxons.  Fif¬ 
ty-four  percent  of  the  obsidian  artifacts  exhibited  cor¬ 
tical  surfaces,  whereas  oniy  29%  of  the  chalcedony  arti¬ 
facts  and  32%  of  the  basalt  artifacts  exhibited  cortex. 
It  thus  appears  that  oosiaian  materials  mav  have  under¬ 
gone  initial  stages  of  reauction  witnin  the  provenience, 
whereas  basalts  and  chalcedonies  may  have  undergone 
secondary  stages. 

3.  Tool  Utilization 

A  singie  mano  fragment  which  could  not  otherwise 
be  assigned  to  formal  category  represented  the  oniv 
utilization  of  massive  implements  within  the  provenience 
locale.  A  fragment  of  a  chalcedony  biface  and  two  re¬ 
sharpening  flakes  from  a  single  txxon  of  basalt  were  the 
only  indication  of  possible  biface  utilization. 

Fifteen  pieces  of  debitage  exhibiting  a  total  of  1 7 
utilized  edges  were  recovered,  as  were  an  additional  four 
artifacts  exhibiting  five  retouched  edges  characterized 
by  no  evidence  of  wear.  The  tools  were  manufactured 
from  a  variety  of  materials  including  obsidian  i  1  arti¬ 
fact,  1  edge),  basalt  <5  artifacts,  7  edges),  chert  i3  arti¬ 
facts,  3  edges),  chalcedony  (3  artifacts.  3  edges)  and  siii¬ 
cified  wood  (3  artifacts,  3  edges).  Four  of  the  17  edges 
were  unidirectionally  retouched. 

Considerable  diversity  in  edge'  outline  shape  is  ap¬ 
parent,  although  edge  angles  are  generally  steep  rather 
than  acute.  Both  scraping  and  sawing  utilization  which 
resulted  in  no  production  of  rounding  or  polish  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  wear  pattern  variability. 

PROVENIENCE  7 

Provenience  7  is  encompassed  by  13  contiguous  3m  x 
3m  grid  units  situated  in  the  extreme  northwest  comer 
of  the  site  location.  Four  grid  units  iH23,  H24,  123,  124) 
were  excavated  as  1.0m  x  1.0m  squares,  while  the  re¬ 
maining  nine  were  excavated  as  3m  x  3m  squares.  A 
total  area  of  117  square  meters  was  excavated. 

Features 

No  intact  features  were  defined  through  excavation. 
Evidence  of  hearth  utilization  was  recovered  as  a  rather 
dense  distribution  of  firecracked  rock  over  an  area 
measuring  5m  x  6m  near  the  center  of  the  provenience. 
No  larger  slabs  or  clasts  were  found,  and  there  was  no 
evidence  of  charcoal  or  ash.  A  singie  iilium  fragment 
from  a  possibly  domestic  sheep  or  goat  lOths  spp.  or 
Capra  spp.)  was  recovered  from  the  provenience. 

Artifactual  Assemblages 

Ceramic  .Artifacts 

Twelve  sherds  representing  a  minimum  of  five  dif¬ 
ferent  vessels  were  recovered  from  grids  in  Provenience 
7.  Portions  of  three  unidentified  G/  R  vessels,  two  bowls 
■  5  sherds)  and  one  olla  il  sherd),  and  two  unidentified 
G/Y  vessels,  one  bowl  «  1  sherd)  and  one  oila  >5  sherosl, 
were  recovered.  Three  of  these  vesseis  were  manufac¬ 
tured  with  a  scoria  temper  which  is  available  on  Mesa 
Negra  to  the  northeast  of  LA  12444.  The  remaining  two 
pots  were  manufactured  with  hornblende  latite.  which 
is  available  in  the  Galisteo  Basin. 
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A  total  of  481  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered  from  ail 
of  the  13  grid  units  comprising  the  provenience  locale. 
Four  grid  units  were  excavated  as  36  1.0m  x  1.0m 
squares,  and  lithic  artifacts  were  recovered  from  32  of 
those  squares.  Mean  frequency  of  artifacts  per  square 
meter  was  4.04.  The  majority  of  artifacts  were  debi- 
tage  (79%)  and  small  angular  debris  (16%).  .As  moni¬ 
tored  by  weight,  debitage  and  small  angular  debris  was 
distributed  in  greatest  density  around  the  western, 
northern  and  eastern  perimeter  of  the  firecracked 
rock  concentration. 

1.  Material  Selection 

Lithic  artifacts  were  predominantly  manufactured 
from  basalt  (82%,  4  taxons),  obsidian  (8%,  7  taxons), 
chalcedony  (7%,  5  taxons)  and  chert  (4%,  5  taxons). 
Two  additional  artifacts  were  manufactured  from 
single  taxons  of  silicified  wood  and  quartzite,  respec¬ 
tively.  With  the  exception  of  five  obsidian  3530  arti¬ 
facts  and  two  obsidian  3510  artifacts,  all  m?:erials  de¬ 
rive  from  sources  within  the  study  area. 

2.  Manufacture 

Three  taxons  of  basalt,  one  taxon  of  chalcedony  and 
one  taxon  of  obsidian  were  represented  by  frequencies 
of  debitage  and  small  angular  debris  substantial  enough 
to  indicate  their  manufacture  within  the  provenience 
locale.  Larger  by-products  of  reduction  were  present 
for  all  three  basalt  taxons,  and  for  one  chalcedony  taxon 
otherwise  represented  by  only  two  pieces  of  debitage. 

Twenty-three  percent  of  the  basalt  artifacts  exhibi¬ 
ted  cortical  surfaces,  whereas  47%  of  the  obsidian  arti¬ 
facts  and  53%  of  the  chalcedony  artifacts  were  charac¬ 
terized  by  cortical  surfaces. 

Thirteen  resharpening  flakes  from  three  taxons  of 
basalt  were  recovered,  which  may  indicate  tertiary  stages 
of  manufacture  were  being  undertaken  with  respect  to 
basalt  materials. 

3.  Tool  Utilization 

Milling  activities  are  represented  by  fragments  from 
two  shallow  basin  metates,  which  were  distributed  with¬ 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  firecracked  rock  concentration. 
No  manos,  mano  fragments  or  other  massive  implements 
were  found.  Although  no  facially  retouched  tools  were 
present  in  the  assemblage,  16  resharpening  flakes  from 
six  different  material  taxons  indicated  possible  utili¬ 
zation  of  three  basalt  bifaces,  and  single  bifaces  of 
obsidian,  chert  and  chalcedony. 

Sixteen  pieces  of  debitage  exhibited  a  total  of  19 
utilized  edges,  and  an  additional  three  artifacts  had  been 
unidirectionallv  retouched  but  exhibited  no  evidence  of 
utilization.  .All  but  three  of  the  utilized  tools  were  manu¬ 
factured  from  basait.  and  only  one  edge  was  retouched. 
Edge  outline  shapes  were  concave  (7  edges),  straight  (10 
edges)  or  convex  (2  edges);  and  a  range  of  edge  angles 
from  acute  to  steep  was  represented.  Wear  patterns  in¬ 
dicated  a  predominance  of  unidirectional  scraping  ac¬ 
tivities  which  resulted  in  no  production  of  polish  or 
rounding.  Three  straight  edges,  however,  were  apparent¬ 
ly  used  for  sawing  tasks. 

SUMMARY 


Assigning  the  deposition  of  artifactual  debns  re¬ 
covered  from  LA  12444  to  one  or  more  temporal 
periods  of  adaptation  within  the  study  area  is  a  dif¬ 
ficult,  although  intriguing  problem.  The  site  was  heavily 
deflated  due  to  sheetwasn  and  channel  erosion,  with  the 
result  that  there  existed  no  good  physical  criteria 
through  which  contemporaneity  could  be  assigned  to  the 
deposition  of  artifactual  debris  or  remnant  hearth  fea¬ 
tures.  -No  obsidian  hydration  analysis  was  conducted, 
and  no  C-14  samples  could  be  taken  from  the  site. 

Attempts  to  date  the  occupation  of  LA  12444  must 
thus  take  the  form  of  evaluating  the  structure  of  spatial 
distribution  and  content  of  artifact  assemblages. 

Ceramic  .Artifacts 

A  total  of  16  ceramic  vessels  were  represented  by  124 
ceramic  fragments,  the  vast  majority  of  which  were  re¬ 
covered  from  Proveniences  4,  5,  6  and  7  in  the  north¬ 
western  portion  of  the  site  location.  .All  of  the  vessels 
were  manufactured  during  the  P-1V  phase  of  the  Anasazi 
Period.  Comparison  of  the  ceramic  assemblage  with 
other  dated  sites  in  the  study  area  indicates  that  all 
vessels  may  have  been  manufactured  between  A.D.  1400 
and  A.D.  1450. 

.All  vessels  in  the  assemblage  were  glaze  wares,  and  of 
16  vessels  represented,  10  were  bowls  and  sLx  were  oilas. 
Six  of  the  vessels  were  manufactured  with  tempering  ma¬ 
terials  available  within  the  study  area  (scoria  and  ande¬ 
site  tuff),  and  six  were  manufactured  with  tempering 
materials  of  known  availability  in  other  areas.  These 
include  augite  latite  (3  vessels^  from  the  vicinity  of  San 
Marcos  Pueblo  in  the  Galisteo  V' alley,  and  hornblende 
latite  (3  vessels)  from  the  vicinity  of  Tonque  Pueblo 
along  Tonque  Arroyo.  The  remaining  four  vessels  were 
manufactured  from  either  crushed  sherd  temper  (2  ves¬ 
sels)  or  igneous  rock  temper  (2  vessels)  from  an  un¬ 
known  source. 

Both  the  relatively  large  number  of  vessels  represent¬ 
ed  in  the  ceramic  assemblage  and  the  localized  distri¬ 
bution  of  fragments  within  proveniences  characterized 
by  substantial  frequencies  of  lithic  artifacts  and  evidence 
of  hearth  utilization  may  indicate  that  they  were  depo¬ 
sited  contemporaneously  with  other  artifactual  debris. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

Few  whole  or  fragmentary  facially  retouched  arti¬ 
facts  were  recovered  from  LA  12444,  and  none  of  those 
exhibited  distinctive  morphological  attributes  which 
would  permit  their  “typological’’  comparison  with 
known  .Archaic  Period  or  Anasazi  Period  biface  assem¬ 
blages.  In  general,  the  biface  assemblage  was  comprised 
of  relatively  large  artifacts  which  were  triangular  to 
ovoid  in  outline  shape,  with  unnotched,  slightly  con¬ 
cave  proximal  ends.  Many  of  the  retouch  and  resharpen¬ 
ing  flakes  recovered  had  been  detached  from  rather  large 
bifaces  as  well. 

The  lithic  assemblages  reflected  possible  differences 
in  the  stages  of  manufacture  undertaken  with  respect  to 
specific  material  taxons.  Obsidian  materials  generally 
reflected  initial  stages  of  reduction  within  ail  provenien¬ 
ces.  Basait  and  chalcedony  materials  seem  to  have  under¬ 
gone  either  initial  stages  of  reduction,  or  predominantly 
secondary  stages  of  reduction,  depending  upon  the  pro- 
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I.A  12+11 CKKAMIC  AN1I  TEMPER  VARIABILITY 
PROVENIENCE  3  and  PROVENIENCE  4  (CRN)  UNITS  KI7  111,  I.I7-J9) 
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venience  locale  within  which  they  were  found. 

Despite  this  interprovenience  variability  in  stage  of 
manufacture,  the  tool  assemblages  recovered  from  dif¬ 
ferent  proveniences  were  remarkably  similar  in  content, 
although  the  number  of  tools  varied  considerably. 
Proveniences  1. 4,  6  and  7  exhibited  evidence  of  uti¬ 
lization  of  between  18  and  27  toois  each.  Proveniences 
3  and  5  exhibited  only  eight  and  three  tools  respec¬ 
tively,  and  Provenience  2  contained  no  evidence  of 
tool  utilization. 

With  the  exception  of  Provenience  2,  all  provenience 
locales  were  characterized  by  evidence  of  biface  uti¬ 
lization.  The  kinds  of  activities  for  which  debitage  was 
utilized  seemed  to  be  very  similar  throughout  all 
proveniences  as  well.  Concave-convex  edges  and  projec¬ 
tions  were  generally  absent  from  the  assemblages,  and 
the  relative  frequencies  of  concave,  straight  and  convex 
edges  were  generally  similar  in  proportion.  Wear  pat¬ 
terns  exhibited  by  edges  were  almost  entirely  indicative 
of  unidirectional  scraping  usages  which  had  resulted  in 
no  rounding  or  polish  of  the  edge  perimeters,  and  the 
ranges  of  edge  angles  were  remarkably  similar  between 
assemblages. 

This  seeming  uniformity  in  the  kinds  of  activities 
undertaken  through  use  of  bifaces  and  debitage  is  intri¬ 


guing  for  two  reasons.  The  narrow  range  of  activities 
indicated  throughout  the  entire  site  location  is  unique 
when  contrasted  to  other  nonstructural  site  locations 
within  the  project  area,  each  of  which  is  characterized 
by  overall  tool  assemblages  which  reflect  considerable 
diversity  in  task-specific  usages.  In  a  similar  sense,  inter¬ 
provenience  variability  among  activities  performed  with 
such  tools  at  LA  12444  is  extremely  uniform  when  con¬ 
trasted  with  interprovenience  variability  among  acti¬ 
vities  reflected  at  other  nonsturcturai  site  locations. 

It  can  be  suggested  that  the  degree  of  uniformity  in 
tool  usage  at  LA  12444  minimally  reflects  a  very  limited 
set  of  procurement,  processing  and  consumption  con¬ 
texts  which  conditioned  human  occupation  of  the  site. 
The  overall  volume  of  debitage  and  small  angular  debris 
recovered,  however,  indicates  tnat  such  occupation  was 
recurrent  in  nature. 

No  direct  evidence  of  species  procured  or  consumed 
at  the  site  was  found.  The  single  bone  fragment  recov¬ 
ered  could  only  be  identified  as  to  either  Ovis  Capra 
spp.,  and  may  well  represent  a  relatively  modem  domes¬ 
ticated  individual.  Milling  implements  were  recovered 
from  four  provenience  locales,  and  were  few  in  number. 
Three  of  those  locales  exhibited  evidence  of  hearth  uti¬ 
lization,  and  only  two  (Proveniences  4  and  6)  exhibited 
any  evidence  of  possible  hearth  features. 


LA  12447 

During  survey,  LA  12447  was  thought  to  represent  a 
multicomponent  .Archaic  -Anasazi  site  location.  .After 
testing,  this  assumption  was  neither  verified  nor  refuted. 
It  was  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  River 
in  White  Rock  Canyon  approximately  700  meters  north 
of  the  mouth  of  Medio  Canyon.  The  site  was  located 
on  the  edge  of  an  alluvial  terrace  10  meters  from  the 
river  and  lay  at  an  elevation  of  5290  ft.  The  terrace 
was  bounded  by  the  river  on  the  north  and  a  steep 
talus  slope  below  the  canyon  wail  to  the  south.  The  ter¬ 


race  was  iuu  meters  wiuc  auu  c.uaiutu  appiuMmaiu, 
300  meters  east-west  along  the  river  bank.  It  consisted 
of  compacted  silty  alluvium  deposited  on  top  of  cobbles 
and  gravels,  and  was  overlain  by  a  thin  layer  of  loose, 
sandy  soil.  This  soil  supported  an  Upper  Sonoran  juniper 
vegetative  community.  Snakeweed,  rabbitbrush,  star 
cactus  and  cholla  were  dominant  species,  in  addition  to 
junipers.  The  edge  of  the  terrace  was  characterized  bv 
pockets  of  lateral  erosion  which  resulted  in  a  bare  hard- 
pan  surface  with  remnants  of  the  vegetated  upper  sur¬ 
face  of  the  terrace  between  the  erosional  pockets.  Arti- 
factual  materials  were  distributed  on  the  hardpan  sur¬ 
face  at  the  edge  of  the  terrace. 
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Methodology  of  Excavation 

During  survey  two  proveniences  were  defined;  one 
corresponded  to  the  presumed  Archaic  occupation  and 
the  other  to  the  presumed  Anasazi  occupation.  The  lat¬ 
ter  was  defined  through  the  presence  of  a  badly  eroded 
rubble  mound  and  a  few  ceramic  fragments.  The  rubble 
appeared  to  be  situated  on  a  remnant  of  the  upper  vege¬ 
tated  terrace  top  soil  and  was  surrounded  by  the  bare 
hardpan  of  the  eroded  terrace  edge.  The  second  proveni¬ 
ence  consisted  of  a  scatter  of  lithic  debitage,  firecracked 
rock  and  a  few  sherds  which  occurred  on  the  eroded  sur¬ 
face  surrounding  the  rubble.  It  was  postulated  that  since 
the  lithics  and  firecracked  rock  seemed  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  oniv  on  the  eroded  lower  surface,  that  materials 
from  the  hardpan  might  represent  an  earlier  (Archaic) 
occupation  with  the  masonry  room  and  ceramics  super¬ 
imposed  upon  the  firecracked  rock-lithic  scatter. 

A  1.0m  x  1.0m  grid  system  extending  25  meters 
north-south  and  13  meters  east-west  was  placed  over  the 
iithic  scatter  and  rubble  arex  Collections  of  lithic  and 
ceramic  artifacts  and  weights  of  firecracked  rock  were 
undertaken  by  grid  unit.  Within  this  grid,  the  rubble 
mound  was  assigned  Feature  1  and  was  more  extensively 
tested.  A  concentration  of  firecracked  rock  and  basalt 
slabs  was  noted  approximately  five  meters  southeast 
of  the  rubble  mound.  This  area  seemed  to  represent  an 
eroded  hearth  and  was  designated  F  eature  2. 

Feature  1 

A  series  of  unshaped  tabular  basalt  clasts  was  scat¬ 


tered  over  a  5m  by  5m  area.  These  clasts  were  intrusive 
to  the  terrace  although  thev  are  available  from  the  talus 
which  bordered  the  terrace  approximately  100  meters 
to  the  south.  Testing  in  and  around  the  rubble  provided 
no  information  as  to  whether  or  not  the  rubble  repre¬ 
sented  a  badly  eroded  structure.  It  is  possible  that  the 
rubble  could  have  represented  a  pile  of  building  materi¬ 
als  for  a  room  which  was  never  constructed.  The  amount 
of  rubble  present  was  sufficient  to  construct  a  single 
small  room. 

A  charcoal  stain  was  uncovered  in  the  first  10cm  of  a 
test  trench  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  rubble  arex  The 
limits  of  the  stain  could  not  be  defined  with  certaincv. 
Neither  retaining  elements  nor  a  discemable  pit  were  en¬ 
countered,  and  there  was  no  apparent  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  charcoal  stain  and  the  rubble. 

Feature  2 

A  single  hearth  feature  with  an  associated  scatter  of 
firecracked  rock  was  documented  5m  to  the  southeast  of 
Feature  2.  The  hearth  was  not  intact.  Only  two  basalt 
slabs  were  recorded  in  grid  G14  and  no  charcoal  or  char¬ 
coal  stain  was  noted  in  the  vicinitv.  Firecracked  rock 
was  scattered  over  an  area  roughly  4.0m  x  4.0m  in 
extent  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  hearth  elements. 
The  highest  density  of  firecracked  rock  was  recovered 
from  grids  D13,  F12.  F13  and  G14.  Two  other  high 
density  piles  of  firecracked  rock  were  documented  to 
the  southwest  of  the  major  concentration,  in  grids  18 
and  Ill.  The  hearth  elements  and  firecracked  rock  rest¬ 
ed  on  the  eroded  hardpan  surface.  Lithic  artifacts  were 
concentrated  in  and  around  this  hearth  arex 
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materials  were  collected  by  gnd  unit  and  some  were 
collected  during  the  trenching  of  the  rubble  area.  These 
latter  do  not  have  any  grid  control  but  were  rather  as¬ 
signed  a  “Feature  1“  designation.  As  a  function  of  this 
tield  collection  procedure,  two  artifactual  samples  were 
created.  .Vlthough  they  may  represent  portions  of  the 
same  assemblage,  materials  from  each  will  be  discussed 
separately. 

Feature  1  i  Rubble! 

Ceramic  Artifacts 

Seven  ceramic  fragments  were  recovered  from  the 
tests  in  and  around  the  rubble  area.  Thev  represented 
a  single  Blind  Indented  Corrugated  jar.  tempered  with 
rhyolite  tuff  which  occurs  locally  in  the  Jemez  Vol¬ 
canic*.  Thus  the  vessel  may  be  of  local  manufacture. 


Three  other  Blind  Indented  Corrugated  sherds  with  rhv- 
oiitc  tuff  temper  were  recovered  from  grids  Ri  and  Li 
and  mav  represent  portions  of  the  same  vessel. 

Lithtc  Artifacts 

A  total  of  25  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered  from  the 
tests  in  Feature  1.  Thev  represented  debitage  i76%i, 
small  angular  debris  1 16%)  and  large  angular  debris  i8%). 
Twenty  of  the  25  lithics  were  manufactured  from  a  sin¬ 
gle  taxon  of  basalt  i3701).  Four  artifacts  were  manufac¬ 
tured  from  two  taxons  of  chalcedony  and  one  artifact 
was  manufactured  from  a  taxon  of  chert.  All  of  these 
materials  are  locally  available  in  the  Cochiti  study  area. 
The  basalt  artifacts  occurred  in  sufficient  frequency  to 
suggest  that  reduction  activities  were  performed  within 
the  rubble  area.  None  of  the  artifacts  had  been  utilized 
as  tools. 


TABLE  9.41 

LA  12447  —LITHIC  ARTIFACT  CLASSES 


MATERIAL  TAXONS 
FEATURE  1 
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Grids 

Both  lithic  and  ceramic  artifacts  were  collected  from 
the  grids  on  LA  12447.  The  hignest  density  of  lithic 
artifacts  clustered  in  grids  to  the  north  and  west  of  Fea¬ 
ture  2,  the  eroded  hearth.  A  few  other  hign  densitv  iso¬ 
lated  grid  units  occurred  outside  the  hearth  feature,  one 
of  which  i'A7)  was  in  close  proximity  to  Feature  1. 
Ceramic  artifacts  were  distributed  in  iow  density  over 
the  gridded  area  although  the  majority  were  deposited 
in  grids  4  to  5  meters  south  of  the  rubble. 

Ceramic  .Artifacts 

Nineteen  sherds  were  collected  from  13  different 
325  grid  units.  No  grid  exhibited  more  than  two  sherd 
fragments.  These  sherds  represented  a  minimum  of  nine 
different  vessels  which  included:  one  unidentified  red- 
ware  olla  tl  sherd):  one  unidentified  G/R  bowl  tl 
sherd);  one  unidentified  G/R  olla  (1  sherd);  one  Ciene- 
guoila  G-P  bowl  1 8  sherds);  one  unidentified  G-?  olla 
li  sherd);  two  giaze-on-vellow  ollas  i3  sherds);  one 
Gaiisteo  (?)  B/W  bowl  (1  sherd),  and  one  Blind  In¬ 
dented  Corrugated  jar  (3  sherds).  The  general  absence 
of  pottery  tempered  with  augite  latite  and  the  presence 
of  sherds  with  Scoria  temper  point  to  a  middle  to  late 
14th  centurv  period  of  manufacture.  The  atypical  Gaiis¬ 
teo  I?)  B/W  sherd  with  coarse  crystal  pumice  temper 
mignt  be  contemporary  with  the  glaze  pottery  at  this 
site. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

Two  hundred  fifty  lithic  artifacts  were  recovered 
from  the  grids.  These  were  distributed  in  38  of  the  325 
units  which  represent  a  density  of  2.9  artifacts  per  sq. 
meter  for  those  grids  exhibiting  lithics  and  0.8  artifacts 
per  sq.  meter  for  the  grids  as  a  whole.  One  cluster  of 
lithics  encompassed  ten  contiguous  grids  to  the  north  of 
the  hearth  feature.  Several  other  grids  with  high  densities 
of  lithics  were  distributed  across  the  site.  The  majority 
of  these  lithics  were  cebicage  (79.5%)  and  small  angular 
debris  <15.4%).  Additional  artifacts  included  nine  pieces 
of  large  angular  debris,  two  cores  and  two  resharpening 
flakes. 

1.  Material  Selection 


T.ventv  different  material  taxons  were  represented. 
The  ma|ontv  of  the  dthics  were  manufactured  :rom  ba¬ 
salt  '4  taxons,  65.0%),  followed  by  chalcedony  <6  tax¬ 
ons.  21.3%),  chert  i4  txxons.  6.7%)  ana  obsidian  3  tax¬ 
ons.  3.9%).  The  remaining  iitmcs  were  manufacturea 
from  quartz,  quartzite  and  greenstone,  in  genera;  tr.ese 
are  locally  available  materials  in  the  Cochin  study  irea. 

2.  Manufacture 

Two  cores,  one  basalt  and  one  quartzite,  and  nine 
pieces  of  large  angular  debns  '4  basalt.  3  chert  ana  2 
chalcedony)  were  recovered.  With  one  exception,  ad 
of  the  large  angular  debns  occurred  within  or  in  dose 
proximity  to  the  high  density  lithic  concentration  near 
the  hearth  feature.  The  cores  were  distributed  in  low 
density  areas,  one  near  Feature  1  and  the  other  at  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  site  location.  For  the  debitage  ana 
small  anguiar  debns.  20%  of  the  basalt  exhibited  cor¬ 
tical  surfaces,  as  did  40%  of  the  cnaiceaonv,  42%  of  the 
chert  and  33%  of  the  oosidian.  Two  basalt  resharpening 
flakes  were  recovered. 

3.  Tool  Utilization 

Onlv  three  pieces  of  cortical  cebitage  exhibited  uti¬ 
lization.  Two  were  pieces  of  basalt  and  one  was  chal¬ 
cedony.  Two  edges  from  one  of  the  basalt  flaxes  exr.i- 
bited  bidirectional  rounding.  The  other  exhibited  diago¬ 
nal  feathered  scars  and  diagonal  step  fracture.  The  chal¬ 
cedony  tool  was  charactenzed  bv  unidirectional  round¬ 
ing.  Two  resharpening  flakes  from  one  taxon  of  basalt 
indicate  the  presence  and  possible  use  of  a  facially  re¬ 
touched  artifact.  No  other  evidence  of  tooi  use  within 
the  grids  was  recovered. 

SUMMARY 

After  the  testing  of  LA  12447,  it  was  not  possible 
to  ascertain  the  occupauonal  sequence  for  ;.he  site  lo¬ 
cation.  It  is  possible  that  the  eroded  hearth  area  and 
much  of  the  lithic  debris  reflected  a  Lace  .Archaic  occu¬ 
pation.  Many  such  site  locations  have  been  documented 
in  Cochiti  Reservoir.  It  is  equailv  possible  that  the 
hearth  and  lithics  represented  exterior  activity  areas  for 
a  one  room  Anasazi  P-IV  occupation. 


LA  12448 


LA  12448  is  a  nonstructurai  site  location  which  was 
probably  occupied  during  the  late  Archaic  Period,  it  is 
located  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  River  in 
White  Rock  Canyon,  opposite  and  approximately  900 
meters  north  of  Medio  Canvon.  The  site  is  situated  at 
the  edge  of  an  alluvial  terrace.  16  to  20  meters  from  the 
edge  of  the  river.  This  terrace  is  100  meters  wide  and  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  river  and  on  the 
south  and  east  bv  a  talus  slope  of  the  canvon  wall.  It 
extends  300  to  400  meters  northeast-southwest  along 
the  bank  of  the  river.  The  terrace  Is  made  up  of  a  hard, 
compact  alluvial  soil  which  is  capped  by  a  relatively  thin 
laver  of  loose,  sandv  sod.  deposited  bv  a  combination  of 
alluvial,  colluvial  and  aeoiian  agents.  Tins  soil  supports 


a  Juniper  vegetative  community  with  jumpers,  oholla 
and  blue  grama  grass  interspersed  throughout.  The  edge 
of  the  terrace  is  being  eroded  by  the  river  and  small 
arrovos  which  drain  from  the  southeast.  The  site  is  lo¬ 
cated  at  the  interface  between  the  terrace  and  the  cur¬ 
rent  cobble  and  sand  beach.  This  area  :s  cnaractenzed 
by  a  bare,  hardpan  compact  alluvium  surface. 

Surface  Indications 

Survey  data  indicated  the  presence  of  three  proveni¬ 
ences  which  mav  have  indicated  two  stratigraphicailv 
discrete  occupation  episodes.  The  first  provenience  was 
characterized  bv  a  dense  concentration  of  oas.ilt,  obsi¬ 
dian  and  chert  flakes  with  firecracked  river  cobbles.  The 
concentration  occurred  on  the  hardpan  in  an  erosionai 
pocket  at  the  edge  of  tne  terrace,  and  covered  an  area 
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approximately  4m  x  4m.  Ten  meters  east  of  the  eroded 
hearth,  ar  lrrovo  cut  the  terrace.  Exposed  in  this  cut 
and  along  the  river  side  of  the  terrace  adjacent  to  the  ar- 
rovo,  was  a  thin  scatter  of  flakes  and  a  single  nm  sherd 
from  an  Agua  Fria  G/R  bowl.  Twenty  meters  east  of  the 
arroyo  a  large  smooth  cobble  was  exposed  in  the  terrace 
edge.  It  was  situated  at  the  interface  between  the  hard, 
compact  alluvial  layer  and  the  loose  sandy  recent  top¬ 
soil.  It  was  thought  that  the  stone  represented  an  in  situ 
metate  from  a  more  recent  occupation  than  the  hearth 
feature.  Since  the  surficial  manifestations  indicated  the 
presence  of  two  occupation  surfaces,  LA  12448  was  se¬ 
lected  for  excavation. 

Mitigation  Procedure 

A  26m  bv  55m  grid  was  superimposed  over  the  entire 
site  area  to  provide  one  meter  horizontal  control  for 
testing  and  excavation.  The  concentration  of  flakes  and 
firecracked  rock  in  the  western  part  of  the  site  was  as¬ 
signed  Feature  1.  Three  one  meter  grids  were  excavated 
at  the  edge  of  this  provenience  to  expose  the  nature  of 
the  hearth  feature.  Due  to  the  highly  eroded  nature  of 
the  feature,  artifactual  material  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
hearth  was  collected  as  a  single  unit. 

Twelve  meters  east  of  the  arroyo  another  one  meter 
grid  square  was  excavated  at  the  edge  of  the  terrace  to 
expose  a  vertical  profile.  Two  other  one  meter  units 
were  excavated  10  and  15  meters  inland  of  this  profile 
cut  to  determine  whether  the  stratigraphy  duplicated 
that  exposed  at  the  terrace  edge  and  to  determine  evi¬ 


dence  of  human  occupation  on  top  of  the  hard  alluvial 
terrace.  These  tests  did  not  reveal  any  extensive  evidence 
of  a  lower  in  situ  occupation  level  although  a  few  arti¬ 
facts  were  recovered. 

Furtner  test  pits  were  excavated  in  the  vicinuv  of  the 
two  presumed  metates.  one  at  the  eastern  extreme  of  the 
site,  and  another  at  the  eastern  edge  of  the  arrovo 
mouth  in  the  central  portion  of  the  site.  Upon  closer 
inspection,  neither  stone  turned  out  to  oe  a  metate.  and 
excavation  around  them  was  suspended. 

PROVENIENCE  1 
Features 

Evidence  of  a  single  hearth  feature  i  Feature  1  i ,  de¬ 
fined  largely  by  the  presence  of  26.5  kilos  of  firecracked 
rock,  was  recovered  in  Provenience  1.  This  hearth  was 
not  intact  and  subsurface  testing  did  not  reveal  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  size,  shape  or  constructional  detail  of 
the  feature.  Testing  in  three  grid  units,  however,  docu¬ 
mented  the  presence  of  a  dark  stained  stratum  and/or 
firecracked  rock  at  a  depth  of  55cm  to  70cm  below  sub¬ 
datum.  No  charcoal  was  recovered  at  this  depth,  al¬ 
though  one  small  piece  was  recovered  at  a  depth  of 
12cm.  The  firecracked  rock  covered  an  area  roughly 
5m  in  length  and  4m  in  width. 

Artifactual  Assemblage 

Lithic  Artifacts 


TABLE  9.42 

LA  12448— LITHIC  ARTIFACT  CLASSES 


MATERIAL  TAXONS 


PROVENIENCE  1 

Obsidian:  3520  1  — 

3525  l 

Basalt:  3  701  22  4 

3050  -  3 

Chert:  LQ90  1  - 
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Provenience  Totals:  31  8 
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PROVENIENCE  2 

Obsidian:  3524  —  1  ____  -  —  —  —  1 

3525  11  -  -  -  -  __  -  --  2 

Basalt :  3701  11  —  —  —  —  —  — 

3050  -1  ____  -  -  ___1 

Chert:  1050  1-  ____  -  -  __-l 

Provenience  locals:  34  000  0  00  0  00" 
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Forty-seven  lithic  artifacts  were  recovered  from  Pro¬ 
venience  i.  The  majority  were  debitage  i63%)  and  small 
angular  debris  (23%).  Three  choppers,  two  cores  and  two 
pieces  of  large  angular  debris  were  recovered  as  well.  Ail 
of  the  larger  artifacts  (choppers,  cores  and  large  angular 
debris)  and  38%  of  the  debitage  and  small  angular  debns 
were  manufactured  from  a  single  taxon  of  basalt  (3701). 
The  remaining  lithics  were  manufactured  from  chalce¬ 
dony  (I  taxon,  14%),  obsidian  (2  txxons,4%),  chert 
1 1  taxon,  3%)  and  one  other  taxon  of  basalt  (3%).  These 
materials  are  locally  available  in  the  Cochiti  study  area. 

The  high  frequency  of  cortical  and  noncortical  debi¬ 
tage  and  small  angular  debris  for  one  taxon  of  basalt 
i  3701),  in  conjunction  with  the  presence  of  two  cores 
and  one  piece  of  large  angular  debris,  indicates  that  arti¬ 
fact  manufacture  was  undertaken  within  the  provenience 
locale.  Although  several  pieces  of  debitage  and  small 
angular  debris,  in  addition  to  one  piece  of  large  angular 
debris,  were  documented  for  one  taxon  of  chalcedony 
11213),  these  do  not  occur  in  frequencies  substantial 
enough  to  suggest  that  reduction  activities  were  being 
performed  routinely. 

Three  choppers  were  recovered  from  the  provenience, 
ail  exhibiting  battering  on  one  edge.  While  no  facially 
retouched  artifacts  were  recovered,  one  retouch  flake 
suggests  the  presence  and  possible  use  of  a  facially  re¬ 
touched  basalt  artifact.  The  majority  of  tools  recovered 
from  the  provenience  were  pieces  of  debitage  or  small 
angular  debris. 

A  total  of  13  of  the  49  pieces  of  debitage  and  small 
angular  debris  exhibited  use.  This  represents  a  27%  uti¬ 
lization  figure  for  the  provenience.  These  13  artifacts 
exhibited  18  utilized  edges,  two  of  which  had  been  uni- 
directionaliv  retouched.  Ten  of  these  artifacts  were  ba¬ 
salt  (13  edges);  two  were  chalcedony  (2  edges)  and  one 
was  obsidian  ( 1  edge).  Little  diversity  in  outline  shape 
was  exhibited,  and  no  projections  were  observed.  Nine 
of  the  edges  were  straight;  five  were  concave;  three  were 
convex,  and  one  was  concave-convex.  Five  of  the  edges 
exhibited  bidirectional  rounding;  two  of  these  were  also 
characterized  by  polish.  Fifteen  edges  exhibited  step 
fracture. 


LA  12449 

LA  12449  was  a  multicomponent  site  location.  One 
component  consisted  of  a  single  habitation  structure 
i  Room  1),  three  corrals  and  an  associated  trash  midden. 
This  component  dated  to  the  Late  Territorial  phase 
lA.D.  1890-1905)  of  the  Historic  Period.  During  the 
course  of  testing  this  site,  evidence  of  a  possible  Anasazi 
P-IV  component  was  recovered,  although  the  exact 
character  of  this  earlier  occupation  could  not  be  ascer¬ 
tained. 

LA  12449  was  located  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande  River  in  White  Rock  Canvon  approximated  1.3 
kilometers  north  of  Medio  Canyon.  It  was  situated  on  a 
bench  50  meters  from  the  river  at  an  elevation  of  3300 
ft.  LA  12449  was  located  in  the  Juniper  vegetative  com¬ 
munity.  Dominant  vegetation  included  makeweed. 


PROVENIENCE  2 

Provenience  2  was  deiined  os  an  area  exposed  bv  the 
erosional  cut  toward  the  center  of  the  site.  Test  pits  in 
three  noncontiguous  grad  units  were  made  to  determine 
whether  two  occupational  surfaces  were  present  at  the 
site  location.  Althougn  a  few  lithics  were  recovered 
from  these  tests,  no  occupation  surface  was  defined. 

Artifactual  Assemblage 

Test  excavations  in  these  grid  units,  located  ca.  24 
meters  northeast  of  Provenience  1  resulted  in  recovery 
of  three  pieces  of  debitage,  four  pieces  of  small  angular 
debris  and  a  single  glaze-on-vellow  oila  body  sherd  exhi¬ 
biting  scoria  temper.  Trie  lithic  artifacts  were  manufac¬ 
tured  from  two  taxons  of  obsidian  13  artifacts;,  two 
taxons  of  basalt  (3  artifacts)  and  a  single  txxon  of  chert 
(1  artifact).  None  of  the  artifacts  exhibited  any  evidence 
of  utilization. 

PROVENIENCE  3 

A  third  provenience  was  defined  at  LA  12448  based 
upon  the  presence  of  a  supposed  met  ate.  When  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  site  was  reexamined,  it  was  determined  that 
the  cobble  did  not  represent  a  metate.  Based  upon  this 
determination,  testing  in  Provenience  3  was  terminated. 
No  collections  were  made. 

summary 

During  survey  it  was  felt  that  LA  12448  represented 
a  stratified  nonstructural  site  location  and  consequently 
was  selected  for  further  investigation.  .After  testing  sev¬ 
eral  areas  in  the  site,  no  clear  evidence  verifying  strati¬ 
fied  occupations  was  recovered.  Only  one  area.  Proveni¬ 
ence  1 ,  which  exhibited  an  eroded  hearth  area  and  a 
concentration  of  lithic  artifacts,  provided  evidence  of 
localized  activities.  The  few  lithic  artifacts  and  single 
sherd  recovered  from  the  other  portions  of  the  site  pro¬ 
vide  little  information  about  the  character  of  the  occu¬ 
pation.  Although  no  artifacts  diagnostic  of  a  particular 
period  were  recovered,  the  absence  of  ceramics  suggests 
a  Late  .Archaic  date  of  occupation  for  Provenience  1. 


cholla,  gTanu  grasses,  jumper  and  several  hackberry 
trees. 

Method  of  Excavation 

The  primary  intent  of  the  program  of  mitigation  for 
LA  12449  was  to  document  the  site  location  through 
limited  excavation.  Testing  began  with  a  count  of  metal 
can  types  present  on  the  surface  of  the  site  and  a  col¬ 
lection  of  representative  materials  from  areas  not  to  be 
excavated.  A  1.6m  x  1.7m  test  pit  was  excavated  outside 
the  doorway  of  the  room  to  examine  the  nature  of  the 
wail  footings  and  to  define  anv  exterior  occupation  sur¬ 
face.  The  test  was  extended  through  the  doorwav  to  the 
interior  of  the  room  and  along  the  north  wail,  terminat¬ 
ing  at  the  west  wail.  Later,  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
interior  of  the  room  was  excavated.  Both  tne  intenor 
and  exterior  of  the  room  were  excavated  to  sterile.  A 
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trash  dump  area  to  the  north  of  the  room  was  tested 
to  determine  depth  and  type  of  deposition. 

Prehistoric  Occupation 

Ceramic  and  lithic  artifacts  recovered  during  the  test 
excavations  of  LA  12449  provide  possible  evidence  for 
an  Anasazi  P-IV  occupation.  Unfortunately,  the  field 
excavation  program  did  not  result  in  a  clear  deiinition 
of  the  nature  of  this  occupation. 

Ail  prehistoric  materials  were  collected  in  disturbed 
contexts,  for  example,  in  the  fill  of  the  habitation  struc¬ 
ture  intermixed  with  metal  and  giass  materials.  Lithics 
and  ceramics  were  also  noted  in  the  mortar  of  the  walls 
of  the  structure.  While  it  is  clear  that  the  ceramics  were 
manufactured  during  the  P-IV  phase  of  the  .Anasazi  Per¬ 
iod,  it  is  possible  that  they  could  have  been  collected 
and  curated  bv  the  occupants  of  the  historic  structure. 
The  high  frequency  of  sherds  makes  this  interpretation 
unlikelv.  Lithic  artifacts  may  similarly  nave  been  col¬ 
lected  and  curated,  although  lithics  have  been  associated 
with  other  Historic  Period  sites  in  the  canyon  (see  LA 
9138.  LA  12161,  LA  12465,  LA  12507).  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  LA  12465,  these  sites  predate  LA  12449  by 
over  100  years.  In  addition,  there  is  direct  and  indirect 
evidence  of  the  usage  of  a  wide  variety  of  metal  tools  at 
LA  12449,  including  a  pocket  knife,  sheep  shears,  fire¬ 
arms,  axes,  saws  and  hammers.  The  necessity  of  manu¬ 
facturing  lithic  tools  in  addition  to  this  variety  of  metal 
tools  is  questionable.  Thus  it  is  probable  that  many  of 
the  lithic  artifacts  were  manufactured  prehistoricallv  and 
hence  will  be  discussed  below. 

Ceramic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  161  sherds  was  recovered  from  LA  12449. 
The  majority  of  these  (118  sherds,  73.3%)  were  recov¬ 
ered  from  the  fill  in  Room  1.  Thirty -six  1 22.4%)  were 
collected  from  a  test  pit  adjacent  to  the  room.  Seven 
(4.3%)  were  recovered  from  a  trash  midden  three  meters 
north  of  the  room.  With  the  exception  of  three  sherds 
i  two  from  an  unidentified  historic  redware  bowl  and  one 
from  an  historic  carbon-painted  polychrome  bowl),  the 
majority  of  these  ceramics  appeared  to  have  been  manu¬ 
factured  during  the  early  P-IV  phase  (14th  and  15th 
centuries).  Types  of  ceramics  represented  included  Agua 
Fria  G/R  and  Largo  G/Y  vessels.  Sherds  from  the  paint¬ 
ed  ware  bowls  outnumbered  the  painted  ware  ollas. 
The  number  of  utility  ware  sherds  were  significantly 
higher  for  this  assemblage  (64%)  than  for  assemblages 
from  other  P-IV  sites  in  the  reservoir  area.  There  were  no 
observable  differences  in  the  distribution  of  the  ceramics 
across  the  site  location. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  148  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered  from 
LA  12449.  Seventy-three  were  recovered  from  the  fill 
in  Room  1  and  73  sherds  were  recovered  from  the  test 
pit  near  the  doorway  of  the  room.  The  remaining  two 
lithics  were  recovered  from  the  surface  collection.  The 
majority  of  the  lithic  artifacts  were  debitage  (77.5%)  and 
small  angular  debris  ,21.8%). 


TABLE  9.43 
LA  12449 

CERAMIC  DISTRIBUTION  BY  PROVENIENCE 


Santa  Fe  B/W 

bowi 

1 

1 

- 

0 

Agua  Fria  G/R 

bowl 

- 

1 

- 

1 

Glaze  A  red 

bowi 

5 

4 

- 

9 

Glaze  A  (?)  red 

bowi 

- 

5 

- 

5 

olla 

21 

1 

6 

28 

Glaze  A  (?)  veilow 

bowi 

11 

1 

- 

12 

olla 

o 

1 

- 

3 

Largo  G/Y 

bowl 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Unid.  G-? 

olla 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Unid.  white-slip 

bowl 

1 

- 

- 

i 

Unid.  redware 
(Historic) 

bowl 

- 

2 

- 

2 

Carbon  polychrome 
(Historic?) 

bowl 

- 

<1 

- 

o 

Plain  ware 

jar 

14 

8 

- 

22 

Corrugated 

oblique 

jar 

- 

8 

- 

8 

Blind  indented 
corrugated 

jar 

61 

2 

1 

64 

Totals 

118 

36 

7 
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gest  percentage  of  the  assemblage  was  manufactured 
from  basalt  (72.1%,  4  taxons).  One  basalt  txxon  (371)0) 
made  up  56.5%  of  the  total  assemblage.  Chalcedonv 
comprised  15.0%  of  the  assemblage  i5  taxons),  followed 
by  obsidian  (8.8%.  2  txxons),  jasperoid  (2.7%.  1  taxon) 
and  chert  fl.4%,1  txxon).  While  specific  source  areas 
have  not  been  documented  for  3700  basalt,  it  most 
probably  outcrops  locally.  The  majority  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  taxons  are  locally  available. 

2.  Manufacture 

The  debitage  and  small  angular  debris  for  3700  ba¬ 
salt  occur  in  sufficient  numbers  to  suggest  limited  manu¬ 
facturing  activities.  The  frequency  of  cortical  surfaces 
for  the  basalt  lithics,  however,  is  low  114.7%),  which 
may  be  indicative  of  secondary  rather  than  primary  re¬ 
duction.  Although  one  bipolar  flake  was  recovered,  the 
majority  of  the  lithics  were  manufactured  employing 
a  freehand  percussion  detachment  of  debitage  technique. 


Ceramic  Type 


Form 


a  .5 

=  »  5 


-  2  - 


1.  Material  Selection 

Twelve  material  taxons  were  represented  from  the 
lithics  recovered  in  the  room  and  ten  from  the  test  pit. 
With  the  exception  of  three  taxons,  the  material  distri¬ 
bution  between  the  two  samples  was  identical.  The  lar- 


3.  Tool  Utilization 

None  of  the  debitage  or  small  angular  debris  had  been 
utilized.  Two  pieces  ot  pumice,  which  may  date  to  the 
historic  occupation,  exhibited  use. 
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TABLE  9.44 

LA  12449— LITHIC  ARTIFACT  CLASSES 


MATERIAL  TAXONS 


Si 


ROOM  1,  LEVELS  0,  1 


Obsidian: 

3523 

o 

— 

- 

— 

3530 

5 

— 

- 

— 

Basalt: 

3700 

25 

15 

— 

3030 

5 

i 

— 

— 

3050 

1 

— 

— 

— 

3430 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Chert: 

1051 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Chalcedony: 

1052 

1 

1053 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1091 

2 

— 

— 

— 

1215 

3 

1 

— 

— 

Quartzite,  Jasp.: 

1501 

4 

- 

- 

- 

Room  Totals: 

TEST  OUTSIDE  ROOM  1 

56 

17 

0 

0 

Obsidian: 

3530 

o 

o 

- 

- 

Basalt: 

3700 

35 

9 

_ 

3030 

6 

— 

— 

— 

3050 

6 

1 

— 

3430 

2 

- 

- 

- 

Chert: 

1090 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Chalcedony: 

1052 

o 

1 

— 

— 

1053 

I 

— 

— 

— 

1091 

1 

1 

— 

— 

1215 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1340 

1 

1 

— 

— 

00  00  000  73 


4 

44 

6 

—  2 

1 

3 

1 

_  2 

1 


Totals: 


58  IS 


0  0  0  0 


0  0 


0  0  0  73 


HISTORIC  OCCUPATION 


apparent  in  places  near  the  southwest  comer. 


The  historic  component  of  LA  12449  consisted  of 
one  habitation  structure,  three  corrals  and  a  trash  dump 
area.  These  will  be  described  below. 

Architecture 

Room  1 ; 

Shape:  Rectangular  surface  structure. 

Orientation:  The  Ion?  axis  of  the  structure  was  true 
north  and  parallel  to  the  nver.  The  doorway  opened  to 
the  east. 

Condition:  The  structure  was  essentially  intact  with 
portions  of  the  roof  still  present.  The  site  appeared  to 
have  been  undisturbed.  The  southern  wall  and  portions 
of  the  southwest  comer  (including  the  fire  hearth)  had 
collapsed.  Evidence  of  partial  destruction  by  fire  was 


Interior  Room  Dimensions: 


Length 

Width 

Height 

North 

3.40m 

.45m 

1 .70m 

South 

3.30m 

.35m 

1.50m 

East 

3.40m 

.36m 

1.43m 

West 

3.10m 

.35m 

1.60m 

Walls:  AH  four  walls  were  of  similar  construction  and 
are  described  together  below. 

Type  of  Elements:  Upright  juniper  posts  were  used  to 
support  the  roof.  The  wails  were  constructed  from  local 
anguiar  basalt  clasts. 

Size  of  Elements:  The  upright  juniper  posts  were 
between  25cm  and  30cm  in  diameter  and  ranged  from 
1.43m  to  1.70m  in  neight.  Basalt  wail  elements  rareiv 
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exceeded  10cm  x  20cm. 

Construction  and  Placement  of  Elements:  Construc¬ 
tion  of  the  masonry  structure  was  roughly  similar  to  a 
ramada.  with  upright  juniper  posts  set  into  the  soil  to  a 
depth  of  40cm  to  45cm  below  ground  surface,  supporting 
the  roof.  The  masonry  sections  of  the  wails  were  built 
up  between  the  uprights  and  did  not  bear  any  roof  weight. 
Elements  were  irregularly  stacked  in  a  matrix  of  adobe 
mortar.  The  few  tabular  elements  present  were  horixon- 
tailv  laid  with  their  long  axes  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of 
the  wall. 

Shaping  of  Elements:  Unmodified. 

Wall  Facing:  Wall  surfaces  were  not  evenly  faced. 

Courses:  No  vertical  coursing  was  evident  due  to  the 
irregular  placement  of  wall  elements.  The  walls  were  one 
element  wide. 

Chinking:  No  thinking  was  present. 

Corners:  Upright  posts  were  in  the  comers.  Masonry 
walls  abutted  the  posts. 

Plaster:  Occasional  patches  of  plastering  were 
found  on  both  interior  and  exterior  walls. 

Entrances:  The  door  was  located  in  the  northeast  comer 
of  the  structure  facing  the  talus  to  the  east.  The  door 
measured  .66m  x  1 .39m  and  was  constructed  of  rough 
sawn  lumber  (2x8  inches)  and  wire  nails.  The  door  was 
missing  but  opened  into  the  structure  on  commercial 
bam  type  hinges. 

Window:  A  possible  window  was  located  centrally  in  the 
east  wall  also  facing  the  talus.  The  window  was  small, 
horizontally  40cm  and  7cm  vertically.  It  occurred  at  the 
intersection  of  a  juniper  upright  and  the  masonry  wall.  A 
short  thick  lintel  was  laid  in  the  fork  of  the  upright. 

Floors:  The  floor  was  encountered  at  15cm.  The  floor 
was  not  excavated  into  the  ground  surface.  It  was  unpre¬ 
pared  and  characterized  by  a  thin  layer  of  charcoal 
flecked  fill. 

Roofing:  The  roof  was  flat  with  juniper  vigas  still  intact 
resting  in  the  fork  on  top  of  each  juniper  upright. 

Interior  Features: 

Hearth:  A  beehive  type  hearth  was  located  in  the 
southwest  comer  of  the  room  through  construction  of  a 
semi-circular  masonry  wall  which  abutted  the  south  and 
west  walls  of  Room  1.  The  interior  dimensions  were 
60cm  east-west  x  30cm  north-south.  A  layer  of  masonry 
was  added  to  face  a  portion  of  the  west  wall  inside  the 
hearth.  The  bottom  of  the  hearth  interior  was  elevated 
slightly  above  floor  level  and  the  standing  height  of  the 
front  of  the  hearth  was  35cm  above  floor  level.  A  flat 
surfaced  stone  was  placed  flush  with  the  sill  of  the  fire¬ 
box  and  centered.  It  was  probably  used  as  a  pot  rest. 
The  hearth  apparently  set  this  comer  of  the  structure  on 
fire,  as  charred  beams  were  present  above  the  southwest 
comer.  The  south  wall  and  the  southwest  comer  pro- 
bablv  collapsed  as  a  result  of  the  fire.  No  cultural  mate¬ 
rial  was  recovered  from  the  hearth. 

Shelves:  Two  shelves  were  built  into  the  northwest 
and  southeast  comers  of  the  structure  isee  Fig.  9.28). 


Masonry  was  laid  directly  on  the  ends  of  the  shelves  to 
hold  them  in  place.  Artifacts  of  temporal  association 
with  the  cultural  materials  found  on  the  floor  were 
collected  from  the  shelves. 

Cupboard:  A  cupboard  made  of  a  packing  box  was 
hung  with  bailing  wire  from  the  roof  beam  parailei  and 
adjacent  to  the  north  wall. 

Nail  Hangers:  Several  nails  were  found  along  the  bond 
beams,  some  of  which  had  wire  or  leather  hanging  from 
them.  These  may  have  been  used  for  hanging  other  items. 

Room  Fill:  The  depth  of  the  fill  did  not  exceed  15cm 
and  averaged  10cm  to  11cm.  .411  fill  above  the  tloor  was 
homogeneous  in  nature.  Charcoal  was  found  on  the  floor 
and  throughout  the  fill  and  was  probably  the  result  of 
the  fire  in  the  southwest  comer.  Lithic  artifactual  debris 
that  appeared  to  have  washed  from  a  site  on  the  bench 
directly  above  LA  12449  was  found  throughout  the  fill 
and  strata  below  the  Territorial  occupation  level.  Lithic 
debitage  was  also  found  in  the  wail  mortar.  The  lithics 
below  the  floor  represent  an  earlier  archeological  mani¬ 
festation  of  an  unknown  nature.  Other  cultural  materials 
recovered  from  the  room  fill  included  nails,  cans,  a  buckle, 
metal,  giass,  a  wood  screw  and  cloth  in  the  mortar. 

Rubble:  The  height  of  the  south  wall  if  reconstructed 
was  1.30m. 

Exterior  Fill:  An  exterior  test  was  excavated  outside  the 
door  in  the  east  wall  to  examine  the  wail  footings  and 
occupation  surface  in  front  of  the  structure.  Cultural 
material  found  on  the  exterior  of  Room  1  included  sheep 
shears,  a  shoe,  a  can,  some  lithics  and  bone. 

Exterior  Features: 

Trash  Midden:  A  dump  area  was  located  3  meters  to 
the  north  of  the  structure.  It  consisted  of  a  scatter  of 
cans  approximately  2m  x  5m.  A  test  pit  was  excavated 
into  the  dump  to  determine  depth.  It  was  found  to  be 
surficial  in  nature.  A  sample  of  the  can  types  represented 
were  collected  and  a  count  of  the  entire  assemblege  was 
recorded. 

Corrals:  A  corral  complex  was  located  7  meters  west 
of  Room  1.  Three  contiguous  enclosures  were  located 
within  the  corral  area.  All  walls  were  similarly  constructed 
from  brush  and  upright  juniper  posts  which  were  wired 
together.  The  major  portion  of  the  corral  was  a  rectan¬ 
gular  enclosure  measuring  16  meters  north-south  by  9 
meters  east-west  which  was  divided  evenly  into  two 
compartments  by  an  east-west  wall.  A  third  semi-circular 
enclosure  measuring  5m  in  diameter  was  attached  to  the 
southern  end  of  the  east  wail.  The  corrals  did  not  appear 
to  be  very  substantial  and  were  heavily  reduced  and 
overgrown. 

Artifactual  Assemblages 

The  artifactual  materials  associated  with  the  historic 
occupation  of  LA  12449  were  collected  from  four  dif¬ 
ferent  areas  sampled  during  the  excavation.  These  are: 
li  interior  fill  of  Room  1  i  levels  0.  1):  2)  a  1.6m  x  1.7m 
test  pit  outside  the  doorway  of  Room  1 ;  3)  a  trash  mid¬ 
den  to  the  north  of  the  room,  and  41  surface  collections 
from  untested  areas  of  the  site.  Differences  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  artifactual  remains  between  the  sampled 
areas  will  accompany  the  artifactual  descriptions  where 
appropriate. 
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Ceramic  Artifacts 

Three  sherds  were  recovered  from  the  test  pit  outside 
Room  1  which  were  manufactured  in  the  ISth  or  19th 
centuries.  These  include  two  sherds  from  an  unidentified 
i  untyped)  historic  redware  bowl  and  one  sherd  from  a 
carbon  polychrome  bowl.  These  ceramics  appear  to  pre¬ 
date  the  datable  metal  and  glass  items  recovered  from 
the  site,  although  similar  untyped  historic  ceramics  oc¬ 
cur  on  other  late  19th  -  earlv  20th  centurv  sites  (see  LA 
12465). 

Lithic  Artifacts 

Although  some  or  all  of  the  148  lithics  re>  vered 
from  LA  1 2449  may  date  to  the  historic  occupation, 
these  artifacts  have  been  described  with  the  prehistoric 
materials. 

Bone  Artifacts 

A  fragment  of  a  bone  pendant  was  recovered  from 
the  fill  in  Room  1.  The  pendant  had  been  manufactured 
from  a  long  bone  shaft  fragment  of  a  medium-large  ani¬ 
mal.  The  bone  was  highly  polished  and  had  a  drilled 
hole.  The  pendant  had  been  cut  with  a  metal  saw. 

Historic  Artifacts 

A  large  number  of  industrially  manufactured  metal 
and  glass  items  were  recovered  from  LA  12449.  These 
materials  are  indicative  of  a  wide  range  of  activities.  The 
most  common  items  were  food  containers,  clothing  and 
miscellaneous  building  materials.  Although  food  contain¬ 
ers  were  recovered  from  all  sampled  areas  of  the  site,  the 
majority  were  concentrated  in  the  trash  midden.  Cloth¬ 
ing  items  were  distributed  in  greater  frequency  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  room  and  were  absent  in  the  trash  midden 
area.  Wire  nails,  staples  and  other  miscellaneous  metal 
items  were  distributed  both  in  the  room  and  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  but  they  were  absent  from  the  trash  midden. 

Room  1,  fill  (levels  0,  1)  and  shelves 

Metal,  glass  and  leather  items  were  recovered  from 
the  room  fill  and  shelves.  Clothing  items  occurred  most 
frequently.  These  included  grommets  and  rivets  from 
shoes  and  pants,  a  leather  sole  fragment  from  a  shoe, 
and  a  suspender  buckle.  Other  materials  were  food  con¬ 
tainers,  such  as  fragments  from  a  glass  Liquor  bottle,  a 
lid  from  a  lard  can,  and  a  cap  from  an  unidentified  food 
can.  Other  items  reflected  “building”  activities,  and  in¬ 
cluded  nails,  a  staple,  a  railroad  spike  and  miscellaneous 
wire  fragments.  One  cartridge  case  and  six  percussion 
caps  were  evidence  of  the  usage  of  two  different  fire¬ 
arms.  The  historic  items  recovered  thus  indicate  a  wide 
range  of  activities. 

Test  outside  Room  l 

A  1.6m  x  1.7m  test  pit  was  placed  outside  the  door 
along  the  east  wall  of  Room  1  to  examine  the  wall  foot¬ 
ings  and  occupation  surface.  No  occupation  surface, 
however,  was  defined.  Metal  and  leather  items  were  re¬ 
covered.  Clothing  items  included  metal  button  frag¬ 
ments.  an  evelet  and  a  piece  of  leather.  Other  items 
were  nails  and  miscellaneous  wire  fragments. 


A  2m  x  5m  trash  dump  area  was  located  north  of 
the  room.  It  was  tested  and  found  to  be  surficiai.  A  sam¬ 
ple  of  the  can  tvpes  represented  was  collected  and  a 
count  of  the  entire  assemblage  was  recorded.  The  majori¬ 
ty  of  cans  were  food  containers. 


Surface  Collections 

Collections  were  made  from  portions  of  the  site 
which  were  not  tested  or  excavated.  Few  items  were  col¬ 
lected.  the  majority  of  whicn  were  historic  materials. 
Only  two  lithics,  one  piece  of  debitage  and  one  piece  of 
small  angular  debris,  were  collected.  The  remaining  ma¬ 
terials  were  historic  artifacts,  including  a  lard  bucket, 
two  condensed  milk  cans,  and  fragments  from  an  amber 
glass  liquor  bottle.  One  tobacco  tin  was  also  collected. 
Metal  clothing  buttons  and  broken  sheep  shears  were 
recovered  as  well. 


F  aunai  Materials 

The  faunal  sample  recovered  from  LA  12449  was  rep¬ 
resented  by  20  identifiable  bone  fragments.  Five  were 
recovered  from  the  fill  in  Room  1  (level  1)  and  fifteen 
from  the  exterior  test  near  the  doorway  of  the  room. 
There  were  no  apparent  differences  in  kinds  of  fauna  re¬ 
covered  from  the  room  and  exterior  test. 

1.  Minimum  Number  of  Individuals 

A  minimum  of  three  animals  was  identified  from 
LA  12449.  Of  these,  one  was  a  domestic  sheep  or  goat. 
The  second  was  identified  as  either  a  sheep  or  goat  or  a 
pronghorn  antelope.  The  third  individual  was  an  Artio- 
dactyla.  Although  Ora  spp ./  Capra  spp.  and  Antilo- 
capra  spp.  are  both  Artiodactvls,  the  age  classification 
of  the  Artiodactyla  specimen  indicates  that  it  is  a  dif- 


ferent  individual. 

2.  Age  of  Animals 

Ovis  spp  ./Capra  spp. 

1 

Adult 

Ovis  spp. /Capra  spp. 
or  Antilocapra  spp. 

1 

Unknown 

Artiodactyia 

l 

Immature 

3.  Butchering  Strategy 

a.  Meat  Packages 

The  Artiodactyla 
aduit  and  immature 

classification  was 
individuals.  Once 

subdivided  into 
the  division  was 

made,  the  elements  represented  indicated  that  both  high 
and  low  muscle  mass  meat  packages  were  present  for 
Ovis  spp  ./Capra  spp.,  suggesting  that  the  animal  was 
butchered  and  consumed  at  the  site.  The  adult  Artiodac¬ 
tyla  was  represented  bv  one  fragment,  making  further 
speculation  difficult.  The  Ovis  spp Capra  spp. -.4  ntilo- 
capra  spp.  individual  is  represented  by  a  mandible  and 
may  overlap  the  large  mammal  elements,  rib  and  iong 
bone  shaft  fragment.  Again,  the  size  of  the  sample  limits 
further  speculation. 


Trash  Midden 


b.  Marrow  Cracking 
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TABLE  9.45 

LA  12449— HISTORIC  MATERIALS 


PROV. 

ITEM 

FREQUENCY 

DATE  .AND  REFERENCE 

Room  1 ,  levei  0 

■‘Patterson’s”  Tuxedo  tobacco  can 

1 

post  1900 

Fontana  e;  aL  1962: 
'2-73 

Room  1,  level  1 

grommet  (possible  shoe  eyeiet) 

1 

unknown 

rivet  i  from  pants) 

1 

unknown 

rivet  button 

O 

unknown 

buckle  i  to  adjust  suspenders) 

1 

unknown 

leather  sole  fragment  with  4 
shoe  nails 

1 

unknown 

boot  fragment  with  metai  eveiets 
and  grommets 

1 

unknown 

leather  strap  with  rivet 

i 

unknown 

leather  strap  fragment 

o 

unknown 

leather  strap  (lace  fragment) 

1 

unknown 

nails  (wire) 

19 

post  1395 

Fontana  et  al.  1962:6; 

nails  (square) 

3 

1830-present 

Fontana  et  ul.  1962:5- 

cartridge  case  (WRA  Co.  3855) 

1 

ca.  1900 
pre  1900 

See  Barnes  1972 

percussion  caps 

6 

unknown 

pocket  knife  “spring" 

1 

unknown 

pocket  knife  “bolster"  , 

1 

unknown 

See  Paterson  1958:4 

can  lid  (lard) 

1 

unknown 

cap  from  hoie-in-top  can 

1 

1860-1922 

Fontana  et  al.  1962: 
70-73 

railroad  spike 

1 

post  1879 

arrival  of  raiiroad  in 
Southwest 

screen  with  wire  clamps 

1 

unknown 

staple 

1 

unknown 

wire  fragments 

o 

unknown 

liquor  bottle  fragments 

46 

1380-1903 

Kendrick  1970:47-48 

'•Vail  Shelves 

Nail  (wire) 

1 

post  1895 

Fontana  •’t  il.  1962:61 

buckle  i belt) 

1 

unknown 

wood  screw 

1 

unxnown 

cloth  fragment  iprobablv  from  a 

Bull  Durham  sack) 

I 

unknown 

packing  box  iside  panel) 

1 

unknown 
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TABLE  9.45  tcon  t) 

ITEM  FREQUENCY, 

DATE  AND  REFE 

RENCE 

\  •  Test  Pit 

lard  bucket 

1 

unknown 

»  ’  ' 

1 

leather  fragment 

2 

unknown 

•  *• 

Zm 

metal  button  fragments 

3 

unknown 

i 

*  • 

nail  fragment  ( cut) 

o 

1830-present 

Fontana  c?r  ai.  1962:54 

nails  (wire) 

6 

post-1895 

Fontana  e:  ai.  1962:62 

1 

wire  fragments  (copper) 

o 

unknown 

evelet  metal  (probably  from  boots) 

1 

unknown 

. 

metal  object  (unknown) 

1 

unknown 

1  Surface 

■”  Collection 

boot  fragment 

1 

unknown 

sheep  shears  (broken) 

7 

unknown 

metal  button  (clothes) 

1 

unknown 

,V 

tobacco  can  lid 

1 

post- 1900 

Fontana  et  al.  1962: 

70.73 

can  (hole  in  top  variety) 

l 

unknown 

amber  liquor  bottle  glass  fragments 

14 

1880-1903 

Kendrick  1970:47-48 

condensed  milk  cans 

Q 

post  1885 

Fontana  et  aL  1962:74 

r 


TABLE  9.46 

LA  12449  TRASH  MIDDEN:  CAN  COUNT 

ITEM  Medium  Large 

Baking  Powder 
Vegetable 
Lard 

Condensed  Milk 
Tobacco  Hip  Tins 
Other 
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TABLE  9.47 

meat  packages  and  long  bone  shaft  fragments 

FOR  MINIMUM  NUMBER  OF  INDIVIDUALS 


TAN.ON 

Ovts  spp ./Capra  spp. 

Outs  spp .  I  Capra  spp./ 
Antilocapra  spp. 

Artiodactyla  I  immature) 


Large  Mammal 
Medium— Large  Mammal 
Mammai 

Artiodactyla  udult) 


7-  < 

Z  5 

2  > 

z  - 


ELEMENTS  REPRESENTED 
LOW  MUSCLE  MASS  HIGH  MUSCLE  MASS 


2 

73 


1 


ADDITIONAL  OVERLAPPING  FAUNAL  ELEMENTS 
1  1 

I 

I 

1  4  1 


73 

73 


1 

5 

I 

1 


Number  of  identifiable  bones:  20 
Percent  of  long  bone  shaft  fragments:  30% 


The  percentage  of  long  bone  shaft  fragments  recov¬ 
ered  from  LA  12449  is  high,  and  indicates  that  marrow 
extraction  may  have  been  practiced  at  this  site.  Due  to 
the  small  sample  size,  the  extent  of  such  a  practice  is 
unknown. 

4.  Butchering  Cut  Marks 

The  cut  marks  recorded  from  fauna  on  LA  12449  fur¬ 
ther  support  this  site's  late  historic  date.  Of  the  three 
bones  exhibiting  cut  marks,  two  were  cut  with  a  metal 
knife  or  axe,  and  one  was  cut  with  a  metal  saw.  Evi¬ 
dence  recovered  from  the  faunal  remains  did  not  suggest 
that  stone  tools  were  utilized  in  butchering. 

Botanical  Materials 

One  roasted  pinyon  nut  shell  fragment  was  recovered. 

SUMMARY 

LA  12449  is  a  Historic  Period  site  location  dating  to 
the  late  Territorial  phase  lea.  1890-1905)  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  single  room  house,  three  outlying  corrals  and 
a  surface  trash  midden.  Evidence  in  the  form  of  ceramic 
fragments  recovered  from  the  wall  mortar  of  the  house, 
fill  within  the  house,  and  subfioor  strata  indicated  the 
presence  of  an  Anasazi  P-IV  phase  component  within  the 
vicinitv  of  the  site.  No  physical  evidence  of  the  nature 
of  that  occupation  other  than  artifactual  debris  was 


recovered  through  excavation,  however,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  discussion  will  address  the  nature  of  the  Historic 
Period  component. 

LA  12449  is  clearly  representative  of  pastoral  utili¬ 
zation  of  the  canyon  environment,  and  in  this  respect  is 
typical  of  nearly  all  other  Territorial  phase  sites  docu¬ 
mented  during  survey  of  Cochiti  Reservoir.  The  site 
represents  a  more  intensive  investment  into  architectural 
construction  than  do  other  Territorial  phase  compo¬ 
nent,  in  that  it  consists  of  a  single  masonry  structure 
and  a  corral  complex  of  three  contiguous  enclosures 
constructed  from  upright  juniper  posts  which  were 
wired  together.  .Artifactual  remains,  faunal  remains  and 
relatively  small  corral  size  indicated  that  sheep  or  goats 
were  being  herded  rather  than  cattle. 

Procurement,  Processing  and  Consumption  Activities 

The  material  evidence  of  subsistence  related  behavior 
at  LA  12449  reflects  a  distinct  economic  articulation  of 
the  inhabitant(s)  with  a  greater  industrial  nation-state. 
The  majority  of  food  stuffs  consumed  at  the  site  loca¬ 
tion  were  imported  as  canned  goods,  and  ail  implements 
employed  for  porcurement  or  processing  for  which 
evidence  exists  were  industrially  manufactured.  In  addi¬ 
tion.  evidence  exists  that  both  clothing  items  and  con¬ 
structional  elements  were  industrially  manufactured  or 
processed  as  well.  The  site  location  is  thus  quite  in¬ 
triguing  in  that  it  provides  considerable  insight  into  me 
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TABLE  9.48 


LA  1 -449 

FAUNAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
MINIMUM  NUMBER  OF  INDIVIDUALS 
BY  PROVENIENCE 


PROVENIENCE  1 

TAXON  MINIMUM  NO.  ROOM  1  EXTERIOR  TEST  TRENCH 

OF  INDIVIDUALS 


Domestic  sheep  or  goat  1  X 

Domestic  sheep,  goat  or 

pronghorn  1  N 

Artiodactvla  1  X  X 


TABLE  9.49 


LA  12449 

BUTCHERING  CUT  MARKS 

PROVENIENCE  LEVEL  BONE  NO.  TYPE  TAXON  ELEMENT 


Room  I  1  rl.1.1  a  Artiodactyla  hyoid 

1  r.1.1.4  a  Artiodactvla  rib  fragment 

I  rl.1.5  d  Medium- Large  Mammal  long  bone  shaft  fragment 


operation  of  an  industrially  based  economic  system  as  it 
is  observed  archeologicailv  in  a  region  substantially 
removed  from  major  economic  centers. 

The  materials  employed  in  construction  of  facilities 
at  the  site  location  and  manner  in  which  they  were  used 
reflect  an  interesting  combination  or  both  locally  avail¬ 
able  and  industrially  produced  or  manufactured  ele¬ 
ments.  Primary  constructional  elements  of  the  habita¬ 
tion  structure  were  locally  available  juniper  posts  and 
basalt  clasts,  although  a  variety  of  odd  sized  pieces  of 
milled  lumber  were  incorporated  as  lintels,  sills  and 
shelves.  Juniper  posts  and  beams  had  been  cut  with  a 
metal  ax  and  modifications  of  milled  lumber  for  incor¬ 
poration  into  the  structure  had  been  undertaken  with  an 
ax  rather  than  saw  as  well.  A  considerable  number  of 
nails  and  staipes  and  wire  of  different  lengths  and  gauges 
had  been  employed  in  construction  of  the  habitation 
sturcture  and  the  corral  facility.  Nails  in  particular 
exhibited  extreme  diversity  in  size  and  manufacture, 
ranging  from  square  cut  to  wire  nails  in  a  variety  of  sizes. 
Fence  staples  and  a  railroad  spike  were  recovered  as  were 
pieces  of  packing  cases. 

The  selection  of  industrially  produced  items  incor¬ 
porated  into  facilities  at  LA  12449  thus  seems  to  reflect 
a  strategy  of  scavenging  and  curation  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  rather  than  planned  purchase  for  construction. 

The  house  itself  included  a  fireplace  in  the  southwest 
comer  and  possible  evidence  through  the  distribution  of 
urtifactuai  remains  that  a  bed  or  sleeping  area  once 


existed  along  the  east  wall  near  the  southeast  comer. 
Storage  features  were  evident  as  small  sets  of  shelves 
built  above  floor  level  in  the  northwest  and  southeast 
corners  of  the  room  in  addition  to  a  cupboard  made 
from  a  packing  case  suspended  against  the  north  wall. 
Several  wire  and  leather  strap  hangers  were  suspended 
from  the  roof  beams  as  well.  Storage  facilities  thus  seem 
to  reflect  temporary  rather  than  iong  term  storage  needs 
and  were  not  designed  to  accomodate  substantial  bulk 
quantity. 


Consumption  of  foodstuffs  is  represented  predomi¬ 
nantly  through  discarded  food  containers,  including  lard 
cans,  baking  powder  cans,  condensed  milk  cans  and 
vegetable  cans.  These  occurred  in  several  different  sizes. 
A  minimum  of  three  sheep  or  goats  had  been  butchered 
and  presumable  consumed  at  the  sire  as  well. 

Despite  this  evidence  of  food  consumption,  verv 
little  in  the  wav  of  cooking  or  serving  activities  was 
recovered.  No  serving  utensils  or  containers  were  found, 
and  the  only  possible  cooking  utensil  was  a  lard  can  lid 
to  which  a  piece  of  window  screen  had  been  damped 
with  wire,  and  thus  may  have  served  as  a  toaster  or 
parener. 

Possible  evidence  of  one  cooking  procedure  was 
observed  in  the  fact  that  the  small  soldered  closures  in 
the  tops  of  several  vegetable  cans  found  in  the  trash 
midden  had  been  melted  off  and  several  such  closure 
pieces  were  found  in  the  fill  of  the  room.  This  mav 
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indicate  that  the  can  contents  were  heated  through 
placing  the  cans  directlv  upon  coals  or  a  grate  in  the 
fireplace. 

Although  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  majority  or 
cooking  and  serving  utensils  employed  at  the  site  may- 
have  been  manufactured  from  metal,  the  lack  of  any 
ceramic  or  glass  utensils  of  this  sort  may  indicate  tran¬ 
sient  rather  than  permanent  habitation.  Tne  oniv  glass 
items  recovered  were  several  fragments  of  an  amber 
liquor  bottle. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  historic  artifact 
complement  from  the  site  consisted  of  clothing  parts 
such  as  metal  boot  lace  eyelets,  a  portion  of  a  lace- 
tvpe  boot  upper,  a  leather  shoe  or  boot  sole,  and  metal 
rivets,  buttons,  and  a  suspender  buckle  from  denim 
tvpe  bib  overalls,  and  a  single  discarded  pair  of  pants. 

Thus  it  can  be  suggested  that  the  facilities  and  arti- 


factuai  remains  comprising  LA  1'2449  represent  a  period¬ 
ically  reoccupied  herding  encampment  rather  man  a 
permanent  habitation  sue.  Although  a  number  of  food 
containers  were  recovered  there  is  little  evidence  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  procurement  and  consumption  of  foodstuffs 
other  than  canned  goods  comprised  a  substantial  part  of 
the  subsistence  of  the  site  innabitants.  Evidence  of  the 
possible  utilization  of  two  different  firearms  was  en¬ 
countered.  but  no  faunal  remains  ocher  than  domes¬ 
ticated  species  were  found.  Long  term  bulk  storage  of 
food  resources  is  not  indicated,  and  practically  nothing 
exists  to  indicate  other  chan  extremely  expedient  pre¬ 
paration  of  canned  goods  for  consumption  was  under¬ 
taken  at  the  site  ’location. 

Given  these  indications,  the  volume  of  canned  food 
resources  consumed  at  the  site  location  is  not  great,  nor 
is  the  volume  of  domesticated  faunal  consumed.  It  seems 
very  possible  from  these  considerations  that  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  LA  12449  was  born  limited  and  periodic  in 
nature. 


LA  12454 

During  survey  LA  12454  was  described  as  a  two  pro¬ 
venience  site  location.  Provenience  1  consisted  of  two 
contiguous  Anasazi  P-IV  structures,  a  semisubterranean 
rectangular  structure  (Room  1)  and  an  abutting  rec¬ 
tangular  surface  structure  (Room  2).  Provenience  2  was 
a  surficiai  lithic  and  ceramic  scatter  located  about  25 
meters  west  of  Provenience  1.  Only  the  first  proveni¬ 
ence  was  excavated. 

LA  12454  was  located  on  the  east  side  of  White  Rock 
Canyon  across  the  Rio  Grande  from  the  mouth  of  Medio 
Canyon.  The  site  was  situated  on  a  flat  bench,  .An  arrovo 
lay  to  the  south  of  the  structures  with  a  basalt  outcrop 
to  the  east.  LA  12454  was  located  in  the  Upper  Sonoran 
Juniper  vegetative  community  at  an  elevation  of  5290  ft. 
Juniper,  cholla  and  prickly  pear  cactus  were  dominant 
apecies  in  the  vicinity  of  the  site. 

A  2m  x  2m  grid  system  was  superimposed  over  the 
site.  This  system  extended  28  meters  north-south  and 
20  meters  east-west  and  encompassed  560  square  meters. 
Each  grid  unit  was  stripped  to  a  depth  between  5cm  and 
10cm.  Additonai  subsurface  tests  were  made  in  four  gnd 
units.  The  masonv  structures  were  excavated  in  natural 
stratigraphic  units. 

Architecture 

Orientation  of  Structure:  The  long  axis  of  the  roomblock 
•vas  true  north.  The  structure  had  a  southwest  exposure. 

Dimensions  of  Roomblock:  6.14m  x  4.66m  (28.61 
square  metersi. 

Description  of  Rooms:  Room  1  was  located  north  of 
and  contiguous  to  Room  2. 

Shape:  Rectangular,  semi-subterranean  structure. 


Condition:  The  structure  had  not  been  vandalized.  A 
juniper  grew  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Room  1. 

Interior  Room  Dimensions: 


Length 

Width 

Height 

North 

2.20m 

.37m 

.96m 

South 

2.20m 

.46m 

,37m 

East 

1.90m 

,32m 

1.02m 

West 

1.90m 

.53m 

1.10m 

Walls:  .All  foul  walls  of  Room  1  were  similar  in  construc¬ 
tion  and  will  be  described  together  below. 

Type  of  Elements:  Local  basalt  clasts  and  siabs. 

Size  of  Elements:  Basal  elements  ranged  in  size  from 
30cm  x  25cm  to  39cm  x  19cm.  Tne  middle  slabs  were 
smaller  (range:  27cm  x  7cm  to  41cm  x  4cm).  Upper  wail 
elements  range  was  24cm  x  21cm  to  56cm  x  24cm. 

Placement  and  Construction  of  Elements:  Tne  foun¬ 
dation  elements  were  large  and  laid  vertically.  Upper 
elements  were  smaller  and  horizontally  laid.  Elements 
were  laid  in  adobe  mortar. 

Shaping  of  Elements:  Unmodified. 

Wall  Facing:  Elements  were  placed  such  that  the  fiat 
surfaces  faced  the  interior  of  the  wails. 

Courses:  Elements  were  overlapping  and  a  single  ele¬ 
ment  wide. 

Chinking:  Xo  chinking  was  present. 

Comers:  The  northwest  and  southwest  comers  were 
rounded  and  interlocking.  Tne  foundation  stones  of  tne 
northeast  and  southeast  corners  were  abutting,  whereas 
the  upper  wail  elements  interlocked  at  the  corners. 


Orientation:  Tie  long  axis  of  the  room  was  true  north. 


Plaster:  Xo  plaster  was  evident. 


LA  12454 


Entrances:  No  extenor  doors  were  found.  A  doorway 
was  located  between  Room  1  and  2.  in  the  south  wail  ot 
Room  I.  The  west  face  of  this  opening  consisted  of  a 
single  verticaiiv  placed  basalt  clast.  The  east  side  of  the 
entrance  was  constructed  through  even  alignment  of  wall 
elements.  Two  horizoncailv  laid,  large,  basalt  siabs  formed 
rhe  door  wall.  The  opening  was  40cm  wide,  and  was 
raised  47cm  off  tne  floor  of  Room  1. 

Floors:  The  floor  was  level  and  characterized  as  a  hard- 
packed  calicne  and  sand.  It  was  47cm  below  the  floor  in 

Room  2. 

Roofing:  No  evidence  of  roofing  materials  was  recover- 


Interior  Features: 

Hearth:  A  hearth  measuring  65cm  long  by  32cm 

wide  was  ouilt  against  the  west  wail.  5  1cm  from  the  south 
wall.  Three  basalt  upngnt  slabs  i  14cm  x  13cm;  23cm  x 
13cm.  16cm  x  1  icmi  were  set  verticaiiv  against  the  west 
wail.  No  siabs  enclosed  the  hearth.  A  thick  lens  of  char¬ 
coal  66cm  x  32cmi  lay  in  front  of  the  upright  slabs. 
The  fill  contained  chunks  of  charcoal,  pockets  of  ash, 
adooe  and  a  verv  light  textured  sand.  One  burned  sherd 
was  also  found. 

Bin:  A  rectangular  slab-lined  bin  was  constructed  on 
top  of  tne  floor,  against  the  north  wall  about  30cm  from 
•.he  northwest  corner.  Tne  west  side  of  the  bln  was  con¬ 
structed  from  a  single  verticaiiv  set  basalt  slab  and  the 
east  side  was  constructed  from  two  parallel,  vertical  slabs. 
Another  vertical  slab  was  placed  perpendicular  to  the 
east  side  of  the  bin.  Five  flat  slabs  lay  on  the  floor  in  the 
■  n.  The  bin  measured  65cm  long  by  43cm  wide.  A  two* 
..and  mono  was  recovered  from  the  fill. 

Room  Fill:  There  were  four  distinct  natural  soil  strata 
;n  the  room  fill.  The  top  stratum  (0-5cm)  was  a  very 
fine  wind-blown  sand.  This  was  followed  by  a  hara- 
pacxea  clav  and  caliche  stratum  (3cm  to  25cm).  Tne 
third  stratum  1 25cm  to  45cm)  was  a  medium-grained 
sand  with  small  pebbles  scattered  throughout.  The  fourth 
stratum  '45cm  to  100cm)  was  similar  in  composition  to 
tne  second  wuh  ciav  and  caliche.  The  floor  was  located 
in  tnis  fourth  level.  .All  cultural  material,  sherds,  bone 
and  lithics.  were  rccovered  from  level  4. 

Rubble:  A  total  of  2.37  cubic  meters  of  wail  rubble  was 
recovered  from  the  fill  within  and  without  Rooms  1  and 


Exterior  Fill:  Fill  adjacent  to  the  exterior  of  all  wails  ot 
Rooms  i  and  2  was  removed,  with  the  exception  of  a  one 
meter  long  section  along  the  west  wail  of  Room  1.  A  large 
.umoer  was  growing  in  this  area  which  couid  not  be 
removed  without  destroying  the  whole  wail.  The  soil  pits 
dug  against  the  north  ana  soutn  wails  indicated  similar 
ioii  deposition.  The  top  stratum  of  the  exterior  till  con- 
sifted  of  a  medium  brown  sandy  loam.  Tins  overlies  a 
-tratt:;v>  composed  of  dark  brown  medium-graaned  sand. 
Tie  third  stratum  was  light  brown  in  color  and  pebble 
ridden.  No  artifacts  were  found  in  the  south  test  pit;  a 
tew  litnics  and  sherds  were  found  against  the  north  wall, 
squares  C8  and  F10  were  excavated  to  a  depth  of  70cm. 
Vii  others  were  excavated  to  wall  foundation  depth.  The 
'ill  was  homogeneous  sand  with  small  pebbles  and  no 
—"ifactuai  deons. 


Exterior  Features:  No  extenor  features  were  round. 
Room  2: 

Shape:  Rectangular  surface  structure. 

Orientation:  The  long  axis  of  the  room  was  oriented 
true  north. 

Condition:  The  walls  of  Room  2  were  badly  eroded. 
Interior  Room  Dimensions: 


Length 

Width 

Height 

North 

2.35m 

,46m  to 
.48m 

.46m 

South 

2.30m 

.3 3m  to 
.47m 

.41  m  to 
.56m 

East 

I.43m 

— 

.59m 

West 

1.30m 

.30  m  to 
.10m 

.4im  to 
,49m 

Wails:  Due  to  their  similarity  in  construction,  the  north 
and  south  walls  will  be  described  together.  Tne  east  ^nd 
west  wails  are  described  individually  below. 

West  Wall: 

Tvpe  of  Elements:  Local  basalt  slabs. 

Size  of  Elements:  The  four  wall  elements  ranged  in 
length  from  31cm  to  51cm:  in  width  from  29cm  to 
42cm;  and  in  thickness  from  5cm  to  10cm. 

Placement  and  Construction  of  Elements:  The  west 
wall  elements  were  vertically  laid  with  adobe  mortar. 

Shaping  of  Elements:  Unmodified. 

Wall  Facing:  Wall  surfaces  were  evenly  faced. 

Courses:  Tie  west  wall  was  one  element  wide. 

Chinking:  N'o  chinking  was  present. 

Corners:  .All  corners  were  abutting. 

Plaster:  No  plaster  was  noted. 

South  and  North  Walls: 

Type  of  Elements:  Local  basalt  boulders. 

Size  of  Elements:  Elements  ranged  in  size  from  67cm 
x  47cm  x  6cm  to  55cm  x  33cm  x  7cm. 

Placement  and  Construction  of  Elements:  Some  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  north  wail  were  horizontally  laid  while  the 
majority  were  placed  at  varving  ingles.  Elements  in  the 
south  wall  were  horizontally  laid  with  their  long  axes 
parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  wall.  Ail  elements  were 
laid  in  adobe  mortar. 

Shaping  of  Elen:  tots:  Unmodified. 

Wall  Facing:  Wail  surfaces  were  not  evenlv  faced. 

Courses:  The  south  wail  was  a  single  element  wide 
and  was  not  coursed. 

Chinking:  No  chinking  was  evident. 
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Corners:  The  southeast  corner  was  built  on  an  out¬ 
crop  of  basalt.  Ail  comers  abutted. 

Plaster:  No  plaster  was  present. 

East  Wall: 

Type  of  Elements:  Local  basalt  clasts,  slabs  and 
boulders. 

Size  of  Elements:  Elements  ranged  in  size  from  2Scm 
x  12cm  x  9cm  to  39cm  x  20cm  x  10cm. 

Placement  and  Construction  of  Elements:  Due  to 
eroded  condition,  placement  and  construction  could  not 
be  determined. 

Shaping  of  Elements:  Unmodified. 

Wall  Facing:  Unknown. 

Courses:  Probably  one  element  wide. 

Chinking:  No  chinking  was  evident. 

Corners:  All  comers  abutted. 

Plaster:  Unknown. 

Entrances:  No  exterior  entrances  were  found.  Tne  inter¬ 
ior  doorway  was  described  in  the  Room  1  section. 

Floors:  The  floor  was  poorly  defined.  In  some  areas  it 
was  an  easily  discemable  hard-packed  clay  layer.  In 
patches  ;t  was  powdery  and  irregular.  The  floor  was  47cm 
above  the  floor  found  in  Room  1  and  was  on  the  original 
ground  surface. 

Roofing:  No  evidence  of  roofing  was  found. 

Interior  Features: 

Hearth:  A  hearth  was  located  at  floor  level  just  south 
of  the  doorway  to  Room  1 .  It  was  characterized  by  a  dark 
greasy  stain.  Seven  basalt  clasts  were  laid  over  this  stain 
and  several  flakes  and  a  core  were  found  in  the  area.  The 
clasts  were  fire  blackened  and  the  charcoal  fill  reached  a 
depth  of  21cm  below  the  floor.  It  was  ovoid  in  plan  view 
(33cm  x  64cm)  and  exhibited  no  discemable  shape  in 
cross  section. 

Room  Fill:  Room  2  was  excavated  in  three  natural  strata: 
level  1,  0-5cm;  level  2,  5cm-45cm;  level  3,  45cm-floor. 
The  room  fill  was  similar  to  that  in  room  1.  Cultural 
material  was  recovered  from  all  levels  and  included  lithics, 
sherds  and  ground  stone. 

Rubble:  A  total  of  2.37  cubic  meters  of  rubble  was  re¬ 
covered  from  excavation  inside  and  outside  Rooms  1 
and  2. 

Exterior  Fill:  See  description  of  Exterior  Fill  for  Room  1. 
Exterior  Features:  No  exterior  features  were  found. 

Artifactual  Assemlbages 
Room  1 ,  levels  1-3 

Although  three  natural  strata  were  defined  for  the 


upper  43cm  of  fill  in  Room  1,  ail  artjfactual  materials 
collected  from  these  strata  have  been  collapsed  into  a 
single  analytical  sample. 

Ceramic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  five  sherds  was  recovered  from  the  upper 
fill  in  Room  1.  A  minimum  of  two  different  vessels  were 
represented.  One  was  an  undifferentialed  i  Cieneguilla?) 
glaze  polychrome  olla  with  scona  temper.  The  other  was 
a  plain  utility  jar  with  rhyolite  tuff  temper. 

Lit  hie  Artifacts 

No  lithic  artifacts  were  recovered. 

Room  1.  level  4 

The  fourth  level  defined  in  Room  1  was  55cm  in 
depth  and  directly  overlay  the  floor.  Materials  recovered 
from  this  stratum  are  discussed  beiow.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  two-hand  mano  recovered  from  the  bin.  no 
artifacts  were  recorded  in  direct  contact  with  the  floor 
or  floor  features. 

Ceramic  Artifacts 

Only  two  sherds  were  recovered  from  level  4.  One 
represented  a  Blind  Indented  Corrugated  jar  and  the 
other  a  plain  utility  jar.  Both  were  tempered  with 
locailv  available  materials,  vitrophyre  and  rhyolite  tuff 
respectively. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  five  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered,  all  of 
which  were  manufactured  from  basalt.  These  included  a 
two-hand  mano  found  in  the  bin,  two  pieces  of  debitage, 
one  piece  of  small  angular  debris  and  a  core.  The  latter 
artifacts  were  ail  manufactured  from  a  single  txxon  of 
basalt  (3701)  and  none  exhibited  evidence  of  utiliza¬ 
tion. 

Flotation  Sample 

A  1.0  Liter  sample  of  fill  from  the  bin  was  floated 
with  seven  seeds  u-overed. 

No.  Species  Comment 

3  Chenopodium  This  is  an  annual  t'orb  known  as  goose- 
foot  or  lambsquarters.  It  is  thought  to 
be  quite  succulent  and  tasty  when  young 
but  considerably  less  so  when  in  the  ma¬ 
ture,  seed-producing  stage.  Seeds  are  a 
food  source  with  high  food  value. 

3  Chenopodium  Characteristics  of  these  two  genemllv  inter- 
or  Amaranthus  grade  and  damaged  seeds  are  often  indis¬ 
tinguishable.  Amaranthus  is  anther  weedv 
annual  torb,  similar  to  Chenopodium  in 
growth  habit,  distribution  and  food  use. 

1  Portuiaca  Portuiaca  (purslane  or  pursley)  is  a  low- 

growing  succulent  plant.  It  is  palatable  to 
man  and  beast  even  when  mature  I  in 
seedl. 


Tne  presence  of  these  weedy  species  seed  in  the 
proximitv  of  a  mealing  bin  may  be  the  result  of  human 
use  of  these  seed  types.  Portuiaca.  Chenopodium.  and 
Amaranthus  have  frequently  been  recorded  as  being  pro- 
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cessed  tor  rood  bv  grinding.  It  snould  also  be  kept  in 
mind  that  small  rodents  such  as  kangaroo  rats  D i- 
podmys  spp.i  are  fond  of  a  wide  variety  of  grass  and 
weeds  seeds,  including  such  species  as  these.  Since  none 
of  these  seven  seeds  show  signs  of  parching  or  burning, 
it  cannot  be  assumed  that  their  presence  is  due  to  human 
use. 


Room  2,  levels  1,2 

.Although  two  natural  strata  were  defined  for  tne 
upper  45cm  of  fill  in  Room  2,  all  ami'actuai  materials 
recovered  from  these  strata  were  treated  as  a  single  ana¬ 
lytical  sample. 

Ceramic  Artifacts 

Nine  sherds  were  recovered  from  the  upper  fill  in 
Room  2.  These  represented  the  oniy  ceramics  recovered 
from  the  room.  Eight  sherds  were  from  one  undifferen¬ 
tiated  giaze  polychrome  oila.  This  vessel  was  tempered 
with  scoria.  The  second  vessel,  a  plain  utility  jar  with 
rhyolite  tuff  temper,  was  represented  by  a  single  sherd. 
These  sherds  may  represent  portions  of  the  same  vessels 
collected  from  the  upper  fill  in  Room  1. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  18  pieces  of  debitage,  three  pieces  of 
small  angular  debris  and  one  core  were  recovered  from 
the  upper  fill  in  Room  2.  With  the  exception  of  one 
piece  of  debitage  and  one  piece  of  small  angular  debris, 
all  of  the  remaining  lithic  artifacts  were  manufactured 
from  a  single  txxon  of  basalt  (.3701  > .  A  majority  of  the 
artifacts  exhibited  cortical  surfaces  but  none  had  been 
utilized  as  tools. 

Room  2.  level  3 

Level  3  represented  the  fill  whicn  directly  overlay 
the  floor. 

Ceramic  Artifacts 

No  ceramic  artifacts  were  recovered  from  level  3. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

Two  pieces  of  debitage  and  one  piece  of  small  angular 
debris,  both  manufactured  from  a  single  taxon  of  basalt 
13  701),  and  a  single  two-hand  mano  fragment  were 
recovered  from  level  3.  Two  edges  from  the  piece  of 
debitage  exhibited  wear  patterns  and  the  mano  fragment 
had  been  pecked. 

Exterior  Grid  Units 

A  2m  x  2m  grid  system  was  superimposed  over 
LA  12454.  Each  of  the  units  was  surface  stripped  and 
screened.  Additonai  subsurface  tests  were  made  in  grid 
units  G8  and  F10  to  a  depth  of  60cm,  and  two  small 
1.0m  x  0.5m  trenches  were  placed  in  grids  C4  and  H6. 
These  tests  confirmed  the  surficial  nature  of  the  artifac- 
tuai  distribuDon.  .All  of  the  materials  recovered  from  the 
gnds  were  combined  into  a  single  analytical  sample 
although  several  high  densitv  arttfactual  concentrations 
occurred.  These  will  be  discussed  below  where  appro¬ 
priate. 

Ceramic  Artifacts 


A  total  of  78  snerds.  whicn  represent  33%  of  the  total 
ceramic  assemblage  at  LA  12454.  was  recovered  from 
27  of  the  140  znd  -units.  Four  lugh  densitv  concentra¬ 
tions  of  ceramics  were  documented.  Two  were  situated 
adjacent  to  the  rooms  lone  in  gnds  E10,  Ell  and  F10. 
md  the  other  in  gnd  G8).  Another  was  located  a:  the 
southwestern  edge  of  the  site,  in  grid  A13.  The  fourth 
concentration  represented  a  single  broken  vessel  in  grid 
Bl,  at  the  northwestern  edge  of  the  site. 

A  minimum  of  two  different  vessels  were  recovered, 
rhese  included  one  Cieneguiila  G/Y  bowi.  five  different 
undifferentiated  giaze-on-red  vessels  <4  oilas  and  1 
bowi),  one  undifferentiated  giaze  polycnrome  i  Ciene¬ 
guiila?)  olla.  one  Blind  Indented  Corrugated  jar,  and  one 
plain  utility  jar  with  a  polished  interior. 

Eight  of  the  vessels  were  tempered  with  basalt  scoria 
from  the  Cerros  del  Rio  or  rhyolite  tuff  from  the 
Pajarito  Plateau.  The  remaining  four  vessels  were  tem¬ 
pered  with  materials  available  in  the  Gaiisteo  Basin. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  174  lithic  artifacts  was  collected  from  61 
gnd  units  at  LA  12454.  This  represents  a  mean  frequen¬ 
cy  of  0.7  artifacts  per  sq.  meter  for  those  grids  exnibit- 
ing  lithics  and  0.3  artifacts  per  sq.  meter  for  the  grid 
system  as  a  whole.  A  majonty  of  the  lithic  artifacts 
were  debitage  (63.2%)  and  small  angular  debris  (29.9%). 

1.  Material  Selection 

Twelve  different  material  taxons  were  represented  in 
the  lithic  assemblage  collected  from  the  exterior  grids. 
The  vast  majority  were  basalt  1 83.9%,  2  taxons),  fol¬ 
lowed  by  obsidian  (6.9%,  4  taxons),  chalcedony  (5.9%, 
3  taxons)  and  chert  (3.4%.  3  taxons).  Eighty -two  per¬ 
cent  of  the  lithics  were  manufactured  from  a  single 
taxon  of  basalt  (3701). 

2.  Manufacture 

One  material  taxon  of  basalt  (3701)  was  charac¬ 
terized  by  large  frequencies  of  cortical  and  noncortical 
debitage  and  sitliI  angular  debris,  as  well  as  two  cores, 
which  is  suggestive  that  artifact  reduction  was  under¬ 
taken  within  the  provenience  locale.  The  reduction 
technique  employed  for  ail  materials  appears  to  have 
been  similar,  involving  the  freehand  detachment  of 
debitage.  Four  resharpening  flakes  and  two  retouch 
flakes  suggest  the  manufacture  or  usage  of  at  least  three 
facially  retouched  artifacts. 

3.  Tool  Utilization 

A  chopper  and  two  cores  exhibiting  nonbattenng 
utilization  were  the  only  massive  processing  implements 
recovered  from  the  extenor  gnd  units.  The  distal  end  of 
a  small  obsidian  biface  and  possible  resharpening  flakes 
from  that  artifact,  another  obsidian  biface  constituted 
the  only  evidence  of  facially  retouched  tools  employed 
at  the  site. 

A  total  of  20  peices  of  debitage  or  smail  angular 
debris  exhibited  22  utlized  edges.  These  artifacts  were 
manufactured  from  basalt  'll  artifacts.  12  edeesi, 
obsidian  (4  artifacts.  4  edgesl,  chalcedony  i3  artifacts,  3 
edges)  3nd  chert  '2  artifacts.  3  edgesl.  Edge  outline 
shape  variability  was  restricted  predominately  to  straignt 
and  convex  edges,  althougn  three  concave  edges,  one 
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concave -convex  edge  ana  a  single  projection  were  pre¬ 
sent.  Seven  of  the  edges  were  characterized  by  unidirec¬ 
tional  perpendicular  step  fractures  indicative  of  scraping 
utilization,  while  the  remainder  exhibited  nibbling, 
crescentic  scars,  rounding  and  occasionally  polish  indica¬ 
tive  of  sawing  upon  relatively  nonresistant  media.  -All 
utilized  edges  were  unretouched  and  nonsinuous,  and 
edge  angles  were  generally  acute.  One  edge  of  a  chert 
artifact  characterized  by  sawing  utilization  exhibited 
hematite  stains  (Ewing,  personal  communicadon). 

3.  Bone  Artifacts 

So  bone  artifacts  were  recovered  from  the  exterior 


gnds  at  LA  1 2454. 

4.  Historic  Artifacts 

A  single  dried  leather  fragment  was  recovered  from 
level  2  in  grid  F10. 

5.  Fauna 

Three  pieces  of  bone  were  recovered  from  gnd  D6. 
Two  skull  fragments  indicate  the  presence  of  one  Ano- 
dactyla.  A  small  mammalian  vertebra  fragment  mav  also 
belong  to  the  Artiodacryi  individual. 


TABLE  9.50 

LA  12454— CERAMIC  TYPE  AND  TEMPER  VARIABILITY 


CERAMIC  TYPE 

Room  1.  levels  1-3 
Cieneguilla  G-P(?) 
Plain  Utility 


Room  l,  level  4 

Blind  Indented  Corrugated  jar 
Plain  Utility  jar 


Room  2,  levels  1-2 

Cieneguilla  G-Pf?)  olla  3  _  —  —  —  —  S 


Exterior  Grids 


Cieneguilla  G/Y 

bowl 

Cieneguilla  G-P(?) 

olla 

Agua  Fria  1?)  G/R 

olla 

Unidentified  G/R 

bowl 

Unidentified  G/R 

olla 

Unidentified  G-P  with 

G/Y  body  sherds 

olla 

Plain  Utility 

jar 

Utility  (polished  interior) 

jar 

38  -----  38 

9  9 

l  -  -  -  -  -  1 

I  3 

4  3  -  -  1  1  9 

-  11  11 
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TABLE  9.51 

LA  12454— UTHIC  ARTIFACT  CLASSES 


MATERIAL  TAXONS 
ROOM  l.  LEVEL  4 
Basalt: 

Room  Totals: 

ROOM  2.  LEVELS  1.2 


3701 

3430 


Basalt: 

Chalcedony: 

Room  Totals: 
ROOM  2,  LEVEL  3 
Basalt: 

Room  Totals: 


3701 

3050 

1215 

1340 


3701 

3430 


15 

1 

16 


_2 

Hi 

< 

•jt 

Z 


>.  - 

~ 


-  r. 

i  ■= 


19 

1 

1 

1 

22 


EXTERIOR  GRIDS 


Obsidian: 

3524 

— 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

— 

_ 

— 

3 

3521 

1 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

3525 

o 
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9 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

1 

_ 

_ 

3530 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Basalt: 

3701 

92 

44 

3 

9 

_ 

1 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

142 

3050 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

a 

Chen: 

1050 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

__ 
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SUMMARY 

LA  12454  is  an  early  P-IV  phase  Anasazi  Period  site 
consisting  of  two  contiguous  room  structures  and  an  ex¬ 
terior  distribution  of  artifactual  remains.  .Architectural 
construction  at  LA  12454  is  tvpical  of  many  other  P-IV 
phase  sites  documented  within  Cochiti  Reservoir.  One 
of  the  rooms  (Room  1)  which  was  semisub terranean. 
contained  a  hearth  and  a  bin  and  encompassed  4.2  sq. 
meters  of  floor  space.  The  second  room  (Room  2)  was 
built  on  the  existing  ground  surface  contiguously  to 
Room  1  ard  contained  another  hearth.  It  encompassed 
3.3  sq.  meters  of  floor  space.  The  two  rooms  were  con¬ 
nected  by  a  doorway  situated  midway  along  their  com¬ 
mon  wall. 


Direct  evidence  of  food  resources  possibiv  procured 
and  consumed  at  the  site  location  was  restricted  to  a 
few  seeds  from  three  species  of  plants  iChenopodium, 
Amaranthus ?  and  Portulaca)  recovered  from  the  bin  in 
Room  1,  and  a  few  skeletal  fragments  from  an  Artio- 
dactyia  individual  found  in  grid  units  outside  the  rooms. 
Indirect  evidence  of  food  processing  and  consumption 
include  milling  implements  found  in  both  rooms,  the 
two  interior  hearth  facilities  and  a  ceramic  vessel  assem¬ 
blage  from  the  site  as  a  whole  which  included  a  range  of 
cooking,  serving  and  storage  vessels. 

With  the  exception  of  single  fragments  from  two  dif¬ 
ferent  jars  found  on  the  floor  of  Room  1.  sherds  from  a 
minimum  of  14  vessels  were  recovered  outside  the  room 
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structures  or  in  the  upper  fill  of  the  rooms.  This  paucitv 
of  artifactuai  remains  from  room  floor  contexts  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  distribution  of  lithic  artifacts  was  weil  in 
that  only  eight  lithics  were  recovered  from  both  floors. 

The  degree  to  which  these  distributions  reflect  per¬ 
formance  of  most  activities  outside  the  rooms,  or  sys¬ 
tematic  cleaning  of  room  interiors  is  subject  to  question. 
It  can  be  suggested,  however,  that  milling  and  cooking 
activities  were  pursued  within  the  room  structures,  given 
the  lack  of  exterior  hearths  or  milling  implements. 

Tool  manufacturing  activities  were  undertaken  with 
respect  to  a  single  txxon  of  basalt  (3701)  and  although 
12  other  taxons  of  material  are  represented  in  the  entire 
site  assemblage,  none  were  characterized  by  more  than 
six  pieces  of  debitage  or  small  angular  debris.  Task  speci¬ 
fic  usage  of  tools  seems  to  have  been  restricted  rather 
than  diverse  in  nature.  Little  variability  in  edge  outline 
shape,  edge  angle  or  sinuousitv  was  in  evidence,  and  the 
majority  of  edges  were  employed  for  sawing  or  slicing 
relatively  nonresistant  materials.  Scraping  usage  was 
apparent  for  several  edges  as  well,  but  the  fact  chat  few 
of  these  edges  were  steep  in  edge  angle  indicates  their 
use  upon  nonresistant  media  as  well. 

.Architectural  and  artifactuai  data  thus  indicate  that 
LA  12454  served  as  a  locus  f.-r  habitation  in  that  sub¬ 
stantial  evidence  for  some  kinds  of  food  processing  and 


consumption  was  recovered.  .Vltnough  cool  manuiacture 
was  undertaken  at  the  site  location,  manufacturing 
activities  focused  upon  reduction  of  a  single  taxon  of 
locailv  available  basalt.  Implement  edge  morphology  ana 
wear  pattern  variability  indicate  that  a  ratner  narrow 
set  of  task  specific  activities  were  pursued  through  use  of 
tools.  .Architectural  construction  at  the  site  encompassed 
floor  space  adequate  for  bulk  storage  of  food  resources, 
but  the  presence  of  hearth  facilities  in  each  room,  ana 
ancillary  evidence  that  nulling  activities  were  undertaken 
in  each  room,  may  suggest  that  neither  structure  was 
employed  for  such  storage. 

The  degree  to  which  the  site  location  mav  represent 
a  year  round  habitation  base  is  thus  questionable,  de¬ 
spite  the  substantial  investment  into  architectural  con¬ 
struction  indicated. 

The  ceramic  assemblage,  like  assemblages  recovered 
from  other  P-[V  phase  site  locations,  indicates  some  de¬ 
gree  of  articulation  of  the  local  inhabitants  witn  an 
interregional  trade  network  which  involved  at  least 
circulation  of  ceramic  vessels.  Two  of  the  four  bowls 
and  two  of  the  six  olias  recovered  from  the  site  were 
manufactured  from  tempering  materials  available  at  two 
different  locations  within  the  Galisteo  Basin.  The  re¬ 
maining  vessels,  including  all  four  corrugated  jars,  were 
manufactured  with  tempers  available  within  the  study 
area. 


LA  12456 

Location  and  Physiographic  Situation 

LA  12456  is  nonstrucrural  site  location  dating  to  the 
late  Archaic  period  which  is  characterized  by  hearth  fa¬ 
cilities.  firecracked  rock  scatters,  lithic  artifacts  and  a 
few  ceramic  fragments.  The  site  is  located  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Rio  Grande  River  in  White  Rock  Canyon,  op¬ 
posite  and  some  145  meters  upstream  from  the  mouth 
of  Sanchez  Canyon,  at  an  elevation  of  5290  ft. 

LA  12456  is  situated  in  the  southern  portion  of  an 
area  of  sand  dunes  which  overlie  an  extensive  basalt 
landslide  rubble  formation  which  protrudes  into  the  Rio 
Grande  River  from  the  east,  and  has  created  a  small  rap¬ 
ids  in  the  river  itself  directly  downstream  from  the  site 
location.  The  site  area  is  thus  located  some  10  meters 
in  vertical  elevation  above  the  river,  and  20  meters  from 
the  river's  edge.  Land  areas  in  the  vicinity  of  the  site  lo¬ 
cation  drain  directly  into  the  Rio  Grande  River. 

The  site  is  located  in  the  Upper  Sonoran  Juniper  vege¬ 
tative  community,  and  the  vegetative  structure  charac¬ 
terizing  the  vicinity  of  the  site  location  is  an  open  juni¬ 
per  woodland.  Dominant  species  include  juniper,  rabbit¬ 
brush,  sand  sage,  choila  cactus,  prictdy  pear  cactus  and 
star  cactus. 

Methodology  of  Excavation 

The  dune  structure  upon  which  LA  12456  is  located 
forms  a-saddle  bounded  on  the  east  and  west  by  steeply 
sloping  sides  of  adjacent  sand  dunes,  and  the  artifactuai 


remains  comprising  the  site  location  are  distributed  pre¬ 
dominantly  in  linear  fashion  along  the  bottom  of  the 
saddle  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  eastern  dune  slope. 
The  site  was  documented  during  survey  as  exhibiting 
four  general  localities  characterized  by  evidence  of 
hearth  facilities  and  artifactuai  debris,  and  the  first  stage 
of  excavation  involved  superimposing  a  1.0m  x  1.0m 
grid  system  over  the  entire  site  area  visible  from  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  grid  was  oriented  with  its  long  axis  more  or 
less  parallel  to  the  side  of  the  eastern  dune  slope,  or  ca. 
10  degrees  west  of  true  north,  and  ultimately  extended 
58m  north-south  and  between  8m  and  16m  east-west. 

Excavation  proceeded  initially  through  documenting 
variability  in  surficial  materials  through  mapping,  arti¬ 
fact  collection  and  weighing  possible  hearth  elements 
and  firecracked  rock  within  each  1.0m  x  1.0m  grid  unit. 
Subsurface  excavations  were  undertaken  in  several  places 
to  determine  the  nature  of  deposition  and  post-deposi¬ 
tion  erosion  of  the  site  area,  and  to  ascertain  the  pres¬ 
ence  and  constructional  detail  of  possible  features  such 
as  hearths  or  firecracked  rock  concentrations.  It  was  de¬ 
termined  through  these  excavations  that  the  enure  site 
area  was  extremely  deflated,  presumably  due  to  wind 
activity,  and  that  artifactuai  remains  and  evidence  of 
hearth  construction  and  utilization  was  generailv  restric¬ 
ted  to  the  uppermost  five  centimeters  of  the  site  surface. 

Site  Description 

LA  12456  was  described  during  survey  as  exhibiting 
four  provenience  locales,  each  characterized  by  a  possi¬ 
ble  hearth  facility  and  an  associated  scatter  of  lithic 
artifacts  and  firecracked  rock.  Post-excavation  analysis 
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of  the  spatial  distribution  of  hearth  features,  firecracked 
rock  and  iithic  artifact  densities  resulted  in  definition  of 
eight  provenience  locaies,  five  of  which  exhibited  evi¬ 
dence  of  hearth  construction  and  utilization.  The  site 
location  was  apparently  inhabited  during  the  late  Archa¬ 
ic  Period,  and  although  13  ceramic  fragments  dating 
in  manufacture  to  the  Anasazi  Period  were  recovered, 
no  physical  evidence  exists  to  suggest  that  they  were 
deposited  as  by-products  of  hearth  utilization  within 
the  site  location. 

PROVENIENCE  1 
Features 

One  definite  hearth  area  of  recent  usage  was  docu¬ 
mented  during  excavation  of  Provenience  1.  This  hearth 
area  was  situated  at  the  extreme  eastern  edge  of  the  pro¬ 
venience  locale,  and  was  comprised  of  a  largely  surficial 
concentration  of  charcoal  chunks.  The  hearth  measured 
i.25m  in  diameter,  and  was  centered  upon  the  intersec¬ 
tion  of  grid  units  G35,  Goo,  H55  and  H66.  No  artifacts 
of  modem  manufacture  were  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  hearth,  and  it  was  not  lined  or  encircled  by  rock 
elements. 

Evidence  of  a  possible  prehistoric  slab-lined  hearth 
feature  was  documented  as  a  distribution  of  basalt  slabs 
near  the  center  of  the  provenience,  but  the  feature  was 
not  intact,  and  its  original  dimensions  and  construction 
could  not  be  ascertained.  The  majority  of  slabs  were  dis¬ 
tributed  over  an  area  measuring  6m  by  7m  in  extent,  and 
occurred  in  highest  density  within  grid  units  K53-54  and 
L32-33.  .An  east-west  test  trench  1.0m  wide  and  7m  long 
was  excavated  through  a  portion  of  this  distribution 
(grid  units  J55-P53),  and  the  distribution  of  both  slabs 
and  artifactual  remains  was  found  to  be  restricted  to 
the  upper  3cm  of  the  site  surface.  This  trench  was  ex¬ 
cavated  into  a  portion  of  the  steep  sand  dune  slope  bor¬ 
dering  the  provenience  on  its  eastern  side,  and  no  arti¬ 
factual  remains  were  encountered  beneath  the  dune. 

Post  excavation  analysis  of  basalt  slab  weights  recov¬ 
ered  from  the  entire  provenience  locale  demonstrated 
that  the  highest  density  of  slabs  were  distributed  from 
grid  units  K.53-54  and  L32-53  eastward  to  grid  unit 
N53.  Occasional  slabs  were  distributed  throughout  inter¬ 
vening  grid  units  M56,  N57,  P56  and  M60.  Subsurface 
excavation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  slabs  yielded  a  relatively 
high  volume  of  firecracked  basalt  and  quartzite  cobbles 
within  grid  unit  L53,  and  occasional  small  pieces  of  fire- 
cracked  basalt  throughout  the  slab  distribution,  as  well 
as  occasional  areas  of  charcoal  stained  sand  and  charcoal 
flecks.  With  the  exception  of  charcoal  stain,  however,  ail 
such  evidence  of  hearth  usage  was  restricted  to  within 
5cm  of  the  site  surface. 

It  is  possible  that  this  distribution  of  slabs  may  repre¬ 
sent  an  eroded  or  deflated  feature  such  as  the  one  found 
partially  intact  in  Provenience  2.  The  total  weight  of 
slabs  recovered  from  Provenience  1  was  284  kg,  or  slight¬ 
ly  more  than  twice  the  weight  of  slabs  comprising  the 
feature  in  Provenience  2.  This  may  indicate  that  two 
such  features  of  similar  size  or  one  larger  feature  of  simi¬ 
lar  construction  may  have  once  been  present  within  Pro¬ 
venience  1.  The  slab  lined  feature  in  Provenience  2  was 
situated  only  three  meters  south  of  the  slab  distribution 
within  Provenience  1. 

Artifactual  Assemblages 


Ceramic  Artifacts 

A  single  Blind  Indented  utility  ware  jar  fragment  was 
recovered  from  grid  unit  055. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  190  iithic  artifacts  was  recovered  from  69 
of  the  97  grid  units  comprising  Provenience  1,  for  a  den¬ 
sity  of  2.75  artifacts  per  square  meter  within  grid  units 
encompassing  artifacts,  and  1.96  per  square  meter  for 
the  provenience  overall. 

Lithic  artifactual  remains,  as  monitored  bv  weight  of 
debitage  and  small  angular  debris,  were  distributed  in 
greatest  density  over  an  area  directly  north  and  west  of 
the  slab  concentration.  The  highest  density  of  lithic  arti¬ 
facts  was  recovered  from  grid  unit  L56,  but  an  area 
measuring  between  2-3m  wide  and  5m  long  character¬ 
ized  by  very  high  densities  of  lithic  artifacts  extended 
from  grid  units  L55  and  L36  westward  to  grid  units  H54 
and  H55.  High  densities  of  lithic  artifacts  were  recovered 
as  well  from  three  contiguous  grid  units  to  the  southwest 
of  this  concentration,  and  from  a  single  grid  unit  in  the 
south  central  portion  of  the  slab  distribution. 

.Although  four  of  the  22  larger  lithic  artifacts  such  as 
cores,  large  angular  debris  and  choppers  were  recovered 
from  grid  units  encompassing  highest  densities  of  debi¬ 
tage  and  small  angular  debris,  the  majority  of  these  were 
found  essentially  around  the  fringes  of  the  basalt  slab 
distribution.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  an  area  measur¬ 
ing  some  3m  north-south  by  5m  east-west  situated  di¬ 
rectly  north  of  the  large  debitage  and  small  angular  de¬ 
bris  concentration,  and  directly  northwest  of  the  major 
distribution  of  basalt  slabs,  is  largely  devoid  of  artifactu¬ 
al  remains  of  any  kind. 

1.  Material  Selection 

Of  the  190  lithic  artifacts  recovered  from  Provenience 

1,  the  majority  were  manufactured  from  basalts  '.79%.  4 
taxons),  followed  by  chalcedonies  (16%,  4  taxonsl,  and 
obsidian  (4%,  6  taxons).  Four  artifacts  from  two  taxons 
of  chert,  six  artifacts  of  quartzite  and  one  of  greenstone 
comprised  the  remainder  of  the  assemblage.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  single  piece  of  type  3510  obsidian,  all  ma¬ 
terials  are  locally  available  within  the  study  area.  Nearly 
74%  of  the  basalt  cortex  was  watenvom,  indicating  the 
possible  selection  of  basaltic  raw  materials  from  a  mod¬ 
ern  beach  along  the  Rio  Grande  River  directly  upstream 
of  the  site  location. 

2.  Manufacture 

Only  three  taxons  of  basalt  and  one  of  chalcedonv 
were  found  in  enough  frequency  to  suggest  that  their 
reduction  may  have  been  undertaken  within  the  proveni¬ 
ence  locale.  Manufacture  of  basalt  artifacts  is  well  in  evi¬ 
dence  as  eight  cores  and  two  pieces  of  large  angular  de¬ 
bris.  A  quartzite  core  and  a  piece  of  quartzitic  large 
angular  debris  were  found,  as  was  a  single  hammerstone. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  chalcedony  artifacts  exhibited 
cortical  surfaces,  as  did  45%  of  the  basalt  artifacts.  Near¬ 
ly  43%  of  the  basalt  platforms  were  cortical,  and  65%  of 
those  pieces  of  basalt  debitage  with  cortical  platforms 
had  no  cortex  upon  their  dorsal  surfaces,  which  might 
indicate  they  were  manufactured  from  tabular  raw  ma¬ 
terials.  Over  three-fourths  of  the  chalcedony  platforms 
were  noncortical.  however,  which  suggests  that  the  raw 
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Proveniences  4  and  8  7 
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materials  were  nodular  in  form,  necessitating  preparation 
or'  a  striking  platform  for  further  debitage  reduction. 

3.  Tool  Utilization 

No  nulling  implements  were  recovered  within  the  pro¬ 
venience  locale,  but  a  nammerstone  and  three  pieces  of 
large  angular  debris  which  had  been  used  in  a  fashion  re¬ 
sulting  in  wear  patterns  other  than  battering  were  found. 
None  of  the  cores  within  the  provenience  were  utilized 
as  tools.  A  midsection  of  a  comer  notched  projectile 
point  manufactured  from  1091  chalcedony  was  found  in 
grid  unit  Go  1  near  the  extreme  western  periphery  of  the 
provenience,  and  a  whole  comer  notched  point  manufac¬ 
tured  from  1052  chalcedony  was  recovered  from  gnd 
unit  G55,  directly  adjacent  to  the  western  periphery  of 
the  provenience.  No  retouch  or  resharpening  flakes  from 
either  of  these  materials  were  found  within  the  proveni¬ 
ence.  Single  retouch  flakes  of  3424  and  3425  obsidian 
respectively,  were  recovered,  as  were  two  resharpening 
flakes  and  a  single  retouch  flake  of  3701  basalt.  The  two 
obsidian  retouch  flakes  represented  the  only  occurrences 
of  those  materials  within  the  provenience  and  thus  may 
have  been  detached  from  two  different  obsidian  bifacial 
tools  in  resharpening  contexts.  In  a  similar  sense,  the  ba¬ 
salt  retouch  and  resharpening  flakes  apparently  represent 
usage  of  at  least  one  basalt  biface  within  the  provenience 
locale. 

A  single  unifacially  retouched  chalcedony  artifact 
which  had  been  used  as  a  scraper  was  recovered  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  basalt  slab  concentration  as  well. 

Sixteen  pieces  of  debitage  or  small  angular  debris 
exhibited  a  total  of  23  utilized  edges.  Nine  of  these  tools 
were  manufactured  from  basalt  (13  edges),  six  from 
chalcedony  (3  edges)  and  one  from  chert  (2  edges).  An 
additional  basait  artifact  exhibited  two  edges  unidirec- 
tionally  retouched  to  a  straight  outline  shape  with  no  ev¬ 
idence  of  wear. 

Three  of  the  utilized  edges  were  unretouched,  con¬ 
cave,  and  exhibited  evidence  of  scraping  usage.  Nine  of 
the  remaining  edges  were  straight,  nine  were  convex 
(two  of  which  were  bidirectionally  retouched),  and  two 
were  concave-convex  In  outline  shape.  Of  these  20  edges, 
1 7  exhibited  evidence  of  sawing  utilization  upon  rela¬ 
tively  resistant  materials  in  the  form  of  both  bidirection¬ 
al  and  unidirectional  step  fracture  in  conjunction  with 
nibbling,  crescentic  scars  or  rounding.  Four  of  these 
tools  were  backed.  The  remaining  three  edges  exhibited 
evidence  of  unidirectional  scraping  alone. 

PROVENIENCE  2 

Provenience  2.  as  analytically  defined,  is  situated  di¬ 
rectly  south  of  Provenience  1,  and  directly  east  of  Pro¬ 
venience  7. 

Features 

A  partiallv  intact  slab  lined  hearth  was  situated  in 
the  northeastern  portion  of  the  provenience.  The  feature 
was  rectangular  in  shape,  and  its  interior  dimensions 
measured  21  Ocra  north-south  bv  60cm  east-west.  The 
feature  was  originally  constructed  of  basalt  slabs  which 
had  been  set  vertically,  without  adobe  mortar,  into 
sand.  The  several  slabs  comprising  the  eastern  side  of  the 
feature  and  a  single  slab  comprising  the  northern  end 
were  still  in  place  vertically,  while  those  which  had  ori¬ 
ginally  comprised  the  western  and  southern  ends  of  the 


feature  had  fallen  outward.  Given  the  height  of  -.hose 
slabs  still  in  place,  and  the  dimensions  of  siuds  which  had 
fallen  outward  from  the  interior  of  the  feature,  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  original  height  'or  depthi  of  the 
hearth  was  20cm  to  25cm. 

The  total  weight  of  slabs  comprising  the  feature  was 
127  kg. 

No  evidence  of  a  constructed  floor  or  base  to  the 
feature  was  encountered.  The  interior  sand  fill  was 
characterized  by  a  distinct  charcoal  stain,  and  occasion¬ 
al  flecks  of  charcoal  which  extended  to  the  base  of  those 
slabs  stiil  in  place.  Many  of  the  siabs  exhibited  evidence 
of  heat  spalling,  and  several  spalls  were  recovered  from 
the  fill. 

It  was  difficult  to  determine  if  the  feature  had  origi¬ 
nally  been  surficial  or  subsurface  in  construction,  but 
given  that  the  majority  of  slabs  lining  the  hearth  have 
fallen,  it  can  be  suggested  that  the  feature  was  original¬ 
ly  constructed  as  a  slab  lined  pit  which  has  since  deflated 
through  wind  action. 

With  the  exception  of  occasional  small  spalls  presum¬ 
ably  deriving  from  the  slab  elements  lining  the  hearth, 
no  firecracked  rock  was  recovered  within  or  adjacent  to 
the  feature.  A  small  pile  of  firecracked  rock  was  situated 
three  meters  southwest  of  the  heart  in  grid  units  145-46. 
This  concentration  may  represent  a  discard  pile  of  heat 
retaining  elements  used  in  conjunction  with  the  hearth 
itself,  but  if  so.  the  use  of  such  heat  retainers  was  very 
minimal. 

A  single  macroscopic  fragment  of  shell  from  a  terres¬ 
trial  gastropod  was  recovered  from  within  the  vicinity  of 
the  hearth  igrid  unit  L43).  .Although  no  other  macro¬ 
scopic  floral  or  faunal  remains  were  encountered  within 
or  nearby  the  hearth,  preliminary  flotation  analysis  of 
fill  within  the  hearth  revealed  a  substantial  number  of 
microscopic  bone  fragments,  four  shell  fragments  and  a 
single  seed  fragment.  These  fragments  could  not  be 
identified  as  to  species  or  genera,  but  the  bone  fragments 
appear  to  be  shaft  portions  of  long  bones  from  large, 
rather  than  small,  mammals.  No  cancellous  tissue  was 
noted,  and  both  burned  (43  pieces)  and  unbumed  i22 
pieces)  fragments  were  represented  in  the  small  volume 
of  fill  analyzed. 

Artifactual  Assemblages 

Ceramic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  8  fragments  of  possibly  the  same  Ciene- 
guilla  G-P  bowi  was  recovered  from  five  different  gnd 
units  within  the  provenience.  Six  of  these  sherds  were 
rhyolite  tuff  tempered  Cieneguilla  G-P.  while  the  remain¬ 
ing  two  were  Cieneguilla  G<  Y  with  the  same  temper.  .All 
may  be  fragments  of  the  same  vessel,  pieces  of  which  are 
distributed  over  an  area  some  8m  in  diameter  to  the 
southwest  of  the  hearth  feature  in  Provenience  2.  Wheth¬ 
er  this  vessel  represents  an  item  used  in  conjunction  with 
utilization  of  the  hearth  itself  is  difficult  to  ascenain.  No 
ceramic  fragments  were  found  within  the  hearth,  how¬ 
ever. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  19  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered  from 
13  of  the  49  grid  units  comprising  the  provenience  lo¬ 
cale,  resulting  in  a  density  of  1.46  artifacts  per  square 
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meter  within  those  arid  units  exhibiting  artifacts,  and 
0.39  artifacts  per  square  meter  for  the  provenience  as  a 
whole.  Eight  of  the  artifacts  were  pieces  of  debitage,  and 
six  were  pieces  of  smaii  angular  debris.  The  distribution 
of  artifacts  was  quite  dispersed,  with  no  concentrations 
evident. 


1.  Material  Selection 

Of  the  19  artii'jcts  recovered  from  Provenience  .. 
37%  12  taxons)  were  manfuactured  from  basait.  iol- 
lowed  bv  obsidian  '47%,  3  laxonsl.  and  ohaicedonv 
!  13%,  '2  taxons).  All  of  the  materials  represented  are 
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available  within  the  studv  area. 

2.  Manufacture 

There  is  no  substantial  evidence  that  artifact  manu¬ 
facture  was  undertaken  within  the  provenience  locale. 
No  cores,  large  angular  debris  or  hanamerstones  were  re¬ 
covered.  and  no  more  than  five  pieces  of  debitage  or 
small  angular  debris  were  represented  by  any  single  ma¬ 
terial  taxon. 

3.  Tool  Utilization 

No  milling  implements,  massive  processing  tools  or 
hammerstones  were  recovered  within  the  provenience. 
A  single  proximal  fragment  of  a  side  notched  projectile 
point  manufactured  from  3523  obsidian  was  found  in 
grid  unit  J42  adjacent  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
provenience  locale,  and  two  retouch  flakes  from  the 
same  material  type  were  recovered  within  the  proveni¬ 
ence.  The  only  other  evidence  of  tool  utilization  was  re¬ 
covered  as  a  single  piece  of  obsidian  debitage  exhibiting 
one  unretoucned  straight  edge  characterized  by  wear 
patterns  indicative  of  either  bidirectionai  scraping  or 
sawing  usage. 

PROVENIENCE  3 
Features 

No  intact  or  partially  intact  features  were  encoun¬ 
tered  within  the  provenience  locale,  although  evidence 
of  hearth  utilization  was  recovered  as  i  relatively  low 
density  concentration  of  firecracked  quartzite  and  ba¬ 
salt.  A  few  basalt  slabs  were  recovered  from  grid  units 
B3  7,  D39  and  £39,  and  may  represent  remnants  of  a  de¬ 
flated  hearth  feature.  Firecracked  rock  was  distributed 
over  an  area  measuring  some  3m  by  5m  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  portion  of  the  provenience,  but  no  high  density 
epicenter  could  be  defined  for  the  distribution. 

Artifactual  Assemblages 

Ceramic  Artifacts 

One  fragment  of  a  Kotviti  Glaze-on-Buff  jar  was  re¬ 
covered  from  grid  unit  E33,  and  represents  the  oniv  evi¬ 
dence  of  that  vessel  within  the  site  location.  A  Cieneguil- 
la  G/Y  bowl  fragment  was  recovered  from  grid  unit  G40 
near  the  northeastern  perimeter  of  the  provenience,  and 
represents  part  of  the  same  vessel  fragmented  within  Pro¬ 
veniences  2  and  7  to  the  north  and  east. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  49  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered  from  20 
of  the  53  grid  units  comprising  the  provenience,  thus 
exhibiting  a  densuv  of  2.45  artifacts  per  square  meter 
for  those  grid  units  containing  artifacts,  and  0.34  arti¬ 
facts  per  square  meter  for  the  provenience  overall.  The 
highest  densities  of  debitage  and  small  angular  debns,  as 
monitored  bv  weight,  were  encompassed  bv  grid  units 
£38,  £39.  E40  and  F35.  Densities  of  lithic  debitage  for 
the  provenience  locale  were  relatively  low  overall,  how¬ 
ever.  The  maioritv  of  artifacts  were  debitage  iSTG)  ana 
small  angular  debnsi  33  75). 

1.  Material  Selection 

Fortv-seven  percent  of  the  lithic  artifacts  were  manu¬ 
factured  from  two  taxons  of  basalt,  followed  bv  obsidi¬ 


an  '25"',  3  taxonsl,  and  chalcedony  i  18lT,  3  :a.\onsi. 
The  remaining  five  artifacts  were  manuiac'ured  from 
two  taxons  of  chert,  one  taxon  of  granite  ana  one  of 
siiicafied  wood.  .All  materials  represented  are  .callable 
within  the  study  area. 

2.  Manufacture 

No  cores,  large  angular  debris  or  hammerstones  were 
recovered  from  the  provenience.  A  single  taxon  of  basalt 
13  7011  was  represented  by  frequencies  of  debitage  and 
smail  angular  debris  substantial  enough  to  indicate  lim¬ 
ited  manufacturing  activities  within  the  provenience 
locale  itself. 

3.  Tool  Utilization 

Milling  activities  are  represented  by  two  metate  frag¬ 
ments,  and  a  single  basalt  chopper  was  recovered.  The 
proximal  fragment  of  a  smail  comer  notched  obsidian 
projectile  point  was  found  in  grid  unit  F38,  and  a  whole 
projectile  point  of  similar  shape,  size  and  material 
1 3530)  was  recovered  from  grid  unit  G38.  Two  retouch 
flakes  and  a  single  resharpening  flake  of  3523  and  3524 
obsidians  indicate  either  manufacture  or  utilization  of 
two  additional  obsidian  bifaces. 

Three  other  tools  are  represented  by  pieces  of  debi¬ 
tage  exhibiting  a  total  of  six  unretouched  edges.  One  ob¬ 
sidian  tool  exhibited  four  utilized  edges,  while  the  basalt 
and  silicified  wood  tools  exhibited  one  utilized  edge 
each.  Of  the  six  edges,  four  were  concave  in  outline 
shape,  one  was  convex,  and  one  was  concave-convex. 
With  one  exception,  ail  edges  exhibited  wear  patterns 
indicative  of  scraping  utilization. 

PROVENIENCE  4 
Features 

Provenience  4,  as  defined  anaivticailv ,  is  situated  di¬ 
rectly  south  of  Provenience  5  and  directly  north  of  Pro¬ 
venience  8.  No  well  preserved  features  were  encountered 
during  excavation,  but  evidence  of  a  single  eroded  hearth 
structure  and  an  associated  distribution  of  firecracked 
rock  was  recovered. 

The  hearth  was  situated  at  the  intersection  of  grid 
units  023,  024.  P23  and  P24.  and  was  represented  ov  a 
dense  concentration  of  basalt  slabs  and  clasts  over  an 
area  some  2m  to  3m  in  diameter.  The  base  of  the  hearth 
was  apparentiv  slab  lined  and  was  situated  10cm  below 
the  present  ground  surface.  A  lens  of  burned  sand  and 
very  smail  pieces  of  charcoal  rested  directly  above  sever¬ 
al  flat  basalt  slabs,  and  measured  50cm  and  70cm  in  mi¬ 
nor  and  major  axes.  No  other  evidence  of  hearth  con¬ 
struction  was  observable,  and  aimensions  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  could  not  be  ascertained.  Two  smail  fragments  of 
unbumed  bone  which  could  not  be  identified  as  to  part 
or  species  were  recovered  from  the  vicimiv  of  the 
hearth;  and  a  single  fragment  of  a  bivalve  Mollusk  was 
recovered  from  grid  unit  N2E,  slightlv  downsiope  from 
the  hearth. 

Firecracked  quartzite  cobbies  ind  basalt  were  distri¬ 
buted  in  varying  densities  downsiope  to  the  west  and 
south  of  the  hearth  feature.  The  maximum  extent  of 
this  distribution  was  -:a.  4m  bv  7m,  but  highest  densities 
were  restricted  to  five  contiguous  grid  units  situated  be¬ 
tween  one  and  four  meters  directly  west  and  downsiope 
of  the  hearth,  it  is  possible  that  the  comparatively  great 


areal  extent  of  firecracked  rock  in  association  with  this 
r.eartn  feature  is  due  to  downward  erosion  of  a  once 
more  discrete  concentration  situated  adjacent  to  the 
r.earth  itself. 

Artifactual  Assemblages 

Ceramic  Artifacts 

No  ceramic  artifacts  were  recovered. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

\  ;otai  of  198  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered  from  37 
of  tne  60  grid  units  compnsing  the  provenience,  result- 
in?  m  a  density  of  5.32  artifacts  per  square  meter  for 
•.nose  grid  'anus  encompassing  artifactual  debris,  and 
3.23  artifacts  per  square  meter  for  the  provenience  over¬ 
all.  The  majority  of  lithic  artifacts  was  debitage  (61%) 
ana  smail  angular  debris  23%l.  Debitage  and  small 
lnguiar  debris  were  distributed  in  two  concentrations 
witnin  the  provenience.  Highest  densities  of  such  arti¬ 
facts  were  recovered  from  four  contiguous  grid  unics 
?23,  ?24.  P35  and  026)  situated  adjacent  and  to  the 
east  and  north  of  the  hearth  feature. 

A  more  dispersed  distribution  of  debitage  and  small 
angular  debris  was  situated  between  2m  and  om  down- 
slope  ana  southwest  of  the  hearth  feature.  This  latter 
distribution  was  lower  in  density  than  the  former,  and 
was  encompassed  by  nine  contiguous  grid  units. 

1.  Material  Selection 

Lithic  artifacts  were  predominantly  manufactured 
from  basalt  : 51%,  6  taxons j,  chalcedony  (29%,  6  taxons), 
and  obsidian  1 1 6%,  6  taxons).  .An  additional  eight  arti¬ 
facts  were  manufactured  from  five  taxons  of  chert, 
and  a  single  sandstone  irtific:  was  represented.  Ail  ma- 
tertais  are  available  within  the  study  area,  and  40%  of 
cortical  surfaces  exhibited  by  basalts  were  watenvom. 
indicating  the  possible  selection  of  some  basalt  materials 
from  recent  beach  areas  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  site 
location. 

2.  Manufacture 

Several  material  taxons  were  represented  by  assemb¬ 
lages  which  indicated  artifacr  manufacture  was  under¬ 
taken  within  the  provenience  locale.  These  included  two 
taxons  of  basalt  (  3701,  3700),  two  taxons  of  chalcedony 
1091,  1215)  and  two  taxons  of  obsidian  (3520,  3530). 
.Vine  cores  and  three  pieces  of  basalt  large  angular  debris 
were  recovered,  as  were  two  pieces  of  large  angular  de¬ 
bris  and  a  single  core  of  chalcedony.  No  larger  bv-prod- 
■irts  of  obsidian  reduction  were  encountered.  .Ail  six  of 
the  above  taxons  were  characterized  by  substantial  fre¬ 
quencies  of  cortical  and  noncorticai  debitage,  as  weli  as 
pieces  of  smail  angular  debns.  In  general,  reduction  tech- 
.naue  emploved  for  ail  materials  appears  to  have  been 
similar,  involving  preparation  of  a  noncorticai  piatform 
and  freehand  percussion  detachment  of  deoitage. 

3.  Tool  Utilization 

Milling  activities  were  represented  bv  two  fragments 
i'f  a  shallow  basin  metate  situated  in  grid  units  024  and 
?24  adjacent  to  the  hearth,  a  mano  fragment  situated  :n 
gnd  1,24  three  meters  west  of  the  hearth,  and  mother 
nano  fragment  situated  outside  the  provenience  tocale 
. n  grid  amt  Q25  two  meters  east  of  the  hearth.  Three 


pieces  of  utilized  large  angular  aeons  were  recovered 
from  the  provenience,  as  was  a  -.ngie  oasalt  umfuciaiiv 
retouched  tool  which  nad  been  used  in  a  savvine  fashion. 
No  fragments  of  bifaciailv  retouched  artifacts  were 
found,  but  two  resharpening  flaxes  and  eight  retouch 
flakes  of  different  materials  indicate  either  manufacture 
or  utilization  of  at  least  two  basalt  bifaces,  two  obsidian 
bifaces,  and  a  single  chalcedony  biface. 

Twenty-three  pieces  of  debitage  exnibited  a  total  of 
2S  utilized  edges,  oniv  three  of  wnich  were  retouched. 
Two  of  these  artifacts  were  obsidian  (two  ecges,  one  re¬ 
touched);  16  were  basalt  21  edges,  two  retouchedl 
and  five  were  chalcedony  i  five  edges,  none  retouched). 
Little  diversity  was  exhibited  in  edge  outline  shape;  no 
projections  were  observed,  and  only  two  edges  were 
concave.  The  remaining  edges  were  either  straight  1 13), 
convex  (8)  or  concave-convex  (5).  Sixteen  of  these 
edges  exhibited  abrasion  resulting  in  bidirectionally 
rounded  (9),  unidirectionallv  rounded  ,3),  beveled  (1) 
or  flat  (3)  cross-sections.  13  of  which  exhibited  polish 
and  seven  of  which  were  characterized  bv  perpendicular 
striations  as  well.  The  remaining  ten  edges  were  charac¬ 
terized  predominantly  by  either  unidirectional  or  bi¬ 
directional  step  fracture.  .Artifact  utilization  within  the 
provenience  thus  seems  to  have  been  restricted  to  saw¬ 
ing  and  scraping  usage  modes  requiring  relatively  acute 
edge  angles  and  which  resulted  frequently  in  production 
of  polish. 

PROVENIENCE  5 

Provenience  5,  as  analytically  defined,  is  situated  in 
the  central  portion  of  the  site  location,  directly  north 
and  adjacent  to  Provenience  4. 

Features 

No  intact  features  or  structural  elements  which  could 
be  designated  as  deriving  from  partially  intact  features 
were  present  within  the  provenience  boundaries.  Evi¬ 
dence  of  hearth  utilization  was.  however,  apparent  as 
four  distinct  concentrations  of  firecrackcd  quartzite  cob¬ 
bles  and  basalt  clasts.  The  largest  of  these  concentrations 
was  encompassed  by  nine  contiguous  grid  units  in  the 
southwestern  portion  of  the  provenience.  The  smaller 
concentrations  were  crescentic  :n  shape,  and  ranged  in 
size  from  two  to  four  square  meters.  No  good  evidence 
of  hearth  facilities  was  recovered  through  excavation, 
but  the  density  and  spatial  distribution  of  firecracked 
rock  indicate  as  manv  as  three  possible  epicenters  of 
hearth  utilization  may  have  once  existed  within  the  pro¬ 
venience  locale. 

Artifactual  Assemblage 

Ceramic  Artifacts 

A  single  sherd  trora  a  Cienegui  .a  G/ Y  olla  was  re¬ 
covered  from  grtd  unit  K.23,  within  the  vicinuv  or  the 
largest  firecracked  rock  concentration.  This  sherd  re¬ 
presents  the  only  evidence  of  that  particular  vessel 
within  the  site  location. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

A  ‘otai  of  191  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered  trom  60 
ot  the  38  gria  units  comprising  the  provenience  locale, 
ior  a  density  of  3.13  artifacts  per  square  meter  among 
those  grid  units  exhibiting  artifacts,  and  2.1  7  artifacts 
per  square  meter  overall.  The  majority  of  these  artifacts 
were  debitage  '66%i  md  small  mguiar  debris  29%). 
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Debitage  and  small  angular  debris,  as  monitored  by 
weight,  were  distributed  discontinuouslv  in  small  con¬ 
centrations  throughout  the  provenience.  Five  of  tnese 
concentrations  are  1.0m  square  in  extent,  and  are  situ¬ 
ated  adjacent  to  the  three  smaller  piles  of  firecracked 
rock,  while  two  of  the  debitage  concentrations  are  two 
square  meters  in  extent,  and  are  situated  partially  with¬ 
in  the  larger  firecracked  rock  pile.  The  three  larger  by¬ 
products  of  tool  manufacture  are  distributed  in  grid 
units  not  encompassing  high  densities  of  firecracked 
rock  or  debitage. 

1.  Material  Selection 

The  majority  of  lithic  artifacts  within  the  provenience 
were  manufactured  from  basalt  (54%,  4  taxons),  fol¬ 
lowed  by  obsidian  (22%,  3  taxons),  chalcedony  (20%, 
5  taxons),  and  chert  (3%,  3  taxons  I .  One  piece  of  silici- 
fied  wood  debitage  and  a  quartzite  mano  were  recovered 
as  well.  With  the  exception  of  a  single  piece  of  3510 
obsidian,  ail  materials  are  locally  available  within  the 
study  area.  Slightly  less  than  half  the  basalt  artifacts 
exhibiting  cortical  surfaces  were  derived  from  raw  ma¬ 
terials  characterized  by  waterwom  cortex,  and  may  have 
been  selected  from  beach  areas  directly  upstream  of  the 
site  location. 

2.  Manufacture 

Debitage  and  angular  debris  from  rive  material  taxons 
were  presenc  in  frequencies  substantial  enough  to  suggest 
at  least  minimal  artifact  manufacture  within  the  proveni¬ 
ence  locale.  These  included  obsidian  (types  3520,  3530), 
basalt  (type  3701),  and  chalcedony  (types  1091.  1215). 
Fifty  percent  of  the  obsidian  artifacts  exhibited  corti¬ 
cal  surfaces,  as  did  34%  of  the  chalcedony  artifacts,  and 
nearly  31%  cf  the  basalt  artifacts.  Basalt  and  chalcedony 
debitage  was  predominantly  manufactured  after  prepara¬ 
tion  of  noncorricai  striking  platforms,  whereas  obsidian 
raw  materials  were  apparently  reduced  from  raw  materi¬ 
als  which  had  not  been  altered  through  platform  prepa¬ 
ration.  Although  no  direct  evidence  of  bipolar  manufac¬ 
ture  is  evident  for  any  material,  a  relatively  high  per¬ 
centage  of  the  obsidian  angular  debris  is  characterized  by 
cortical  surfaces.  In  addition,  the  mean  maximum  size  of 
obsidian  small  angular  debris  exhibiting  cortex 
(27.0mm),  Is  considerably  greater  than  the  mean  length 
of  obsidian  debitage  exhibiting  cortex  (16.9mm)  within 
the  Provenience  5  assemblage.  Freehand  percussion  tech¬ 
niques.  however,  generally  result  in  production  of  corti¬ 
cal  debitage  significantly  larger  in  size  than  smail  angular 
debris.  It  is  thus  possible  that  obsidian  raw  materials 
being  manufactured  were  smail  in  size,  and  were  reduced 
through  bipolar  rather  than  freehand  techniques. 

3.  Tool  Utilization 

No  facially  retouched  artifacts,  hammerstones,  or 
massive  processing  implements  other  than  miiling  imple¬ 
ments  were  recovered.  A  single  two-hand  mano  manufac¬ 
tured  from  quartzite  which  exhibited  two  grinding  sur¬ 
faces  characterized  by  hematite  stains  was  found  in  grid 
unit  M30.  Two  fragments  of  a  slab  metate  and  another 
fragment  of  a  metate  of  undetermined  category  were 
recovered  from  the  same  grid  unit.  A  possible  third  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  slab  metate  was  found  in  grid  unit  034. 

A  total  of  six  resharoening  flakes  and  four  retouch 
flakes  were  recovered.  These  ten  flakes  represent  manu¬ 
facture  or  usage  of  at  least  two  obsidian  toots,  one  ba¬ 
salt  tool,  one  chert  tool  and  one  chalcedony  tool. 


A  total  of  17  pieces  of  deoitage  or  smail  angular  de¬ 
bris  exhibited  20  utilized  edges.  Four  of  these  tools 
were  manufactured  from  obsidian  i  four  edgesi,  ten  from 
basalt  (13  edges),  two  from  chalcedony  (two  edges),  and 
one  from  chert  .one  edge).  .Kn  additional  edge  of  the 
chert  tool  had  been  umdirectionally  retouched  to  a  sinu¬ 
ous  convex  outline  shape,  but  exhibited  no  evidence  of 
utilization. 

Four  of  the  utilized  edges  were  concave  in  outline 
shape,  two  of  which  had  been  unidirectionaily  re¬ 
touched;  ten  were  straight,  three  of  which  had  been  uni¬ 
directionaily  retouched:  four  were  convex,  one  of  which 
had  been  unidirectionaily  retouched,-  and  two  were  con¬ 
cave-convex,  one  of  which  had  been  bidirectionally  re¬ 
touched. 

Of  the  four  concave  edges,  three  exhibited  unidirec¬ 
tional  perpendicular  step  fracture  indicative  of  scraping 
utilization,  while  one  exhibited  unidirectional  diagonal 
step  fracture  and  nibbling  indicative  of  possible  sawing 
or  whittling  usage.  Seven  of  the  remaining  straight, 
convex  or  concave-convex  edges  exhibited  evidence  of 
sawing  usage  in  the  form  of  even  rounding  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  polish  or  striations:  and  the  remaining  edges 
exhibited  evidence  of  unidirectional  scraping  usage  a- 
!one,  or  possible  evidence  of  whittling  usage  in  the  form 
of  unidirectional  perpendicular  or  diagonal  step  fracture, 
crescentic  scars  or  nibbling.  Many  of  the  edges  charac¬ 
terized  by  step  fractures  were  relatively  acute  in  edge 
angle,  which  may  indicate  usgae  for  whittling  rather  than 
scraping  tasks. 

PROVENIENCE  6 
Features 

No  features  and  no  evidence  of  hearth  utilization  of 
any  kind  were  recovered  from  this  provenience.  A  frag¬ 
ment  of  bone  which  could  not  be  identified  as  to  part  or 
species  was  recovered  from  grid  unit  E59. 

Artifact  Assemblage 

Ceramic  Artifacts 

No  ceramic  artifacts  were  recovered. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  227  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered  from 
44  of  the  67  grid  units  comprising  the  provenience,  and 
thus  exhibited  a  density  of  5.11  artifacts  per  square  me¬ 
ter  for  those  grid  units  in  which  artifacts  were  found, 
and  an  overall  density  of  3.36  artifacts  per  square  meter 
for  the  provenience  as  a  whole.  The  majority  of  lithic 
artifacts  were  pieces  of  debitage  i70%)  and  small  angular 
debris  1 27%). 

The  debitage  and  small  angular  debns  were  distribu¬ 
ted  in  three  distinct  concentrations.  Two  of  these  con¬ 
centrations  are  crescentic  in  shape,  and  are  situated  op¬ 
posite  one  another  at  a  distance  of  3m  to  4m  apart.  The 
two  concentrations  open  inward  toward  one  another, 
and  the  intervening  space  between  them  is  largely  devoid 
of  artifactual  remains.  Highest  densities  of  artifacts  com¬ 
prising  the  larzer,  westernmost  concentration  are  encom¬ 
passed  by  grid  units  D57-59,  and  C59-61:  and  highest 
densities  of  artifacts  comprising  the  smaller,  easternmost 
concentration  are  encompassed  by  grid  units  H59.  H61- 
62  and  160.  A  third  concentration  of  debitage  and  small 
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angular  debris  is  situated  1.0m  south  of  the  larger  cres¬ 
centic  distribution,  and  is  encompassed  by  grid  units 
C55,  D54  and  D55.  The  larger  by-products  of  cool 
manufacture,  such  as  large  angular  debris  and  cores,  are 
generally  distributed  adjacent  to,  rather  than  within  the 
debitage  concentrations. 

1.  Material  Selection 

Of  the  227  lithic  artifacts  recovered  from  this  pro¬ 
venience,  the  vast  majority  were  manufactured  from  ba¬ 
salts  i,86%,  6  taxons),  followed  by  chalcedonies  (10%, 
3  taxons),  and  cherts  (2%,  3  taxons).  A  single  artifact 
each  of  obsidian,  quartzite,  greenstone  and  jasperoid 
were  found  as  well,  bringing  the  total  number  of  materi¬ 
al  taxons  represented  to  16. 

All  materials  are  locally  available  within  the  study 
area,  generally  within  close  proximity  to  the  site  loca¬ 
tion.  Over  89%  of  cortical  surfaces  exhibited  by  basalt 
artifacts  were  waterwom,  which  indicates  that  basalt  ma¬ 
terials  were  predominantly  selected  from  modem 
beaches  along  the  Rio  Grande.  One  such  beach  area  is 
situated  directly  upstream  from  the  site  location. 

2.  Manufacture 

By-products  of  basalt  manufacture  are  well  in  evi¬ 
dence  as  five  cores,  two  pieces  of  large  angular  debris, 
and  a  hammerstone.  Over  50%  of  all  materials  exhibited 
cortical  surfaces.  A  relatively  high  percentage  of  angular 
debris  exhibited  cortex  as  well.  Fifty-one  percent  of  all 
basalt  platforms  exhibited  cortex,  generally  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  dorsal  cortex,  which  suggests  that  raw  basaltic 
materials  being  manufactured  were  tabular  rather  than 
nodular  in  form. 

3.  Tool  Utilization 

.Although  a  single  hammerscone  was  recovered  from 
the  provenience,  no  other  massive  processing  tools, 
milling  implements,  or  facially  retouched  artifacts  were 
found.  A  total  of  four  resharpening  flakes  (three  basalt, 
one  chert)  and  six  retouch  flakes  (five  basalt,  one  chal- 
cedonv)  were  found,  indicating  usage  of  at  least  four  bi- 
faciailv  retouched  tools  within  the  provenience  locale. 
The  mean  lengths  of  the  basalt  and  chalcedony  retouch 
and  resharpening  flakes  were  in  excess  of  2.5cm,  suggest¬ 
ing  that  the  tools  themselves  were  rather  large  in  size. 

A  total  of  ten  pieces  of  debitage  or  small  angular  de¬ 
bris  exhibited  1 1  unretouched  edges.  One  of  these  tools 
was  manufactured  from  obsidian,  six  from  basalt,  and 
three  from  chalcedony,  one  of  which  exhibited  two  uti¬ 
lized  edges.  Three  edges  were  concave  in  outline  shape, 
and  all  exhibited  scraping  utilization.  Six  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  edges  were  straight,  and  two  were  concave-convex. 
Both  scraping  'four  edges;  and  sawing  (four  edgesl  uti¬ 
lization  are  indicated  by  wear  patterns  upon  these  edges. 
Considerable  diversity  among  the  kinds  of  fracture  pat¬ 
terns  and  presence  or  absence  of  polish  was  apparent, 
which  suggests  that  some  variability  among  the  kinds  of 
materials  operated  upon  with  the  edges  existed.  No  con¬ 
vex  edges  or  projections  were  present. 


PROVENIENCE  7 

Provenience  7,  as  analyticailv  defined,  is  situated  di¬ 
rectly  east  of  Provenience  2,  and  directlv  north  of  Pro¬ 


venience  3. 

Features 

No  feature  or  any  evidence  of  hearth  utilization  was 
recovered  from  the  provenience. 

Artifactuai  Assemblage 

Ceramic  Artifacts 

A  single  fragment  of  Cieneguilla  G-P  was  found  in 
grid  unit  F43.  This  sherd  is  apparently  from  the  same 
broken  vessel  distributed  across  the  southwestern  por¬ 
tion  of  Provenience  2. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  21  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered  from  ten 
of  the  21  grid  units  comprising  the  provenience  locale, 
resulting  in  an  average  density  of  2.10  artifacts  per 
square  meter  for  the  ten  grids,  and  1.00  artifacts  per 
square  meter  for  the  entire  provenience  locale.  With  the 
exception  of  a  single  basalt  core,  artifacts  were  either 
pieces  of  debitage  (,62%)  or  small  angular  debris  >33%). 
A  small  concentration  of  lithic  artifacts  was  encom¬ 
passed  by  grid  unit  E49. 

1.  Material  Selection 

Thirteen  of  the  21  artifacts  recovered  from  the  pro¬ 
venience  were  manufactured  from  basalt.  1 1  from  type 
3701,  and  two  from  type  3050.  Six  artifacts  were  manu¬ 
factured  from  obsidian  (2  taxons),  and  two  from  type 
1215  chalcedony.  The  latter  two  were  pieces  of  small 
angular  debris.  -All  lithic  artifacts  were  manufactured 
from  materials  available  within  the  study  area. 

2.  Manufacture 

None  of  the  material  taxons  were  represented  by  fre¬ 
quencies  of  debitage  or  small  angular  debris  substantial 
enough  to  indicate  that  reduction  activities  had  been 
performed  within  the  provenience  boundaries.  Only  one 
piece  of  small  angular  debris  was  of  the  same  material 
type  as  the  single  basalt  core  (3050).  and  the  remaining 
materials  were  characterized  predominantly  bv  noncorti- 
cai  platforms  and  dorsal  surfaces. 

3.  Tool  Utilization 

No  milling  implements,  massive  processing  tools, 
halted  tools  or  hammerstones  were  found  in  the  proveni¬ 
ence,  although  single  obsidian  retouch  flake  may  indi¬ 
cate  utilization  of  a  biface.  Four  pieces  of  debitage.  two 
of  obsidian  and  two  of  basalt,  exhibited  a  single  unre¬ 
touched  uulized  edge  apiece.  .All  four  exhibited  wear 
patterns  indicating  extensive  utilization  in  sawing  fashi¬ 
on  against  relatively  resistant  materials,  and  the  two  oo- 
sidian  tools  were  backed  opposite  their  working  edges. 
Three  of  the  edges  were  straight,  and  one  was  convex. 

PROVENIENCE  S 
Features 

No  intact  features  were  encountered  within  the  uro- 
venience  locaie,  although  evidence  of  hearth  usage  was 
recovered  as  a  reiativelv  low  density  of  firecracked  ^ick 
ind  ;m  occasional  basalt  slab  or  clast  which  might  nave 
served  as  structural  elements  of  hearth  features.  Tne 
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slabs  and  clasts  were  wideiv  dispersed  throughout  the 
provenience,  and  iirecracked  rock,  while  recovered  pre¬ 
dominantly  in  the  northern  and  eastern  portions  of 
the  provenience,  exhibited  no  centralized  concentra¬ 
tion. 

Artifactual  Assemblage 

Ceramic  Artifacts 

No  ceramic  artifacts  were  recovered  from  within  the 
provenience  locale. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  44  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered  from  21 
of  the  86  grid  units  encompassing  the  provenience,  and 
thus  exhibited  a  density  of  2.10  artifacts  per  square  me¬ 
ter  for  those  grid  units  containing  artifacts,  and  0.5 1 
artifacts  per  square  meter  overall  for  the  provenience 
location. 

Densities  of  debitage,  as  monitored  by  weight,  were 
relatively  low.  Debitage  was  distributed  in  a  series  of 
small  concentrations  predominantly  within  the  northern 
and  eastern  portions  of  the  provenience.  The  majority  of 
lithic  artifacts  were  pieces  of  debitage  (70%)  and  cores 
i  14%). 

1.  Material  Selection 

Sixty-eight  percent  of  the  lithic  artifacts  were  manu¬ 
factured  from  four  taxons  of  basalt,  followed  by  obsidi¬ 
an  (16%,  4  txxons),  and  chalcedony  (11%,  4  taxons). 


Two  artifacts  were  manufactured  from  a  single  taxon  of 
chert.  .Ml  materials  are  available  within  the  study  area. 

2.  Manufacture 

.Although  only  one  taxon  of  basalt  1 3 7 0 1 )  exhibited 
frequencies  of  debitage  and  small  angular  debris  indica¬ 
tive  of  minimal  manufacturing  activities  within  the  pro¬ 
venience  locale,  a  total  of  six  cores  from  three  different 
taxons  of  basalt,  and  a  single  piece  of  chert  large  angular 
debris  were  recovered  as  weil.  Five  of  these  cores  were 
distributed  in  the  vicinity  of  one  debitage  concentration 
near  the  east  central  portion  of  the  provenience. 

3.  Tool  Utilization 

Milling  activities  are  possibly  represented  by  a  metate 
fragment  recovered  from  grid  unit  013.  A  utilized  core 
was  recovered  from  grid  unit  PI 3  to  the  east,  and  an  ob¬ 
sidian  projectile  point  was  recovered  from  grid  unit  014 
to  the  north.  One  resharpening  flake  and  two  retouch 
flakes  of  3520  obsidian  indicate  either  manufacture  or 
usage  of  yet  another  obsidian  biface  within  the  pro¬ 
venience. 

A  total  of  seven  pieces  of  debitage  exhibited  ten 
edges.  One  obsidian  artifact  exhibited  three  straight 
edges,  all  of  which  had  been  used  in  scraping  fashion. 
Five  basalt  artifacts  exhibited  six  edges  ranging  from 
concave  (two  edges),  straight  (two  edges)  to  convex  (two 
edges)  in  outline  shape.  Wear  patterns  were  predomi¬ 
nantly  bidirectional  step  fracture  and/or  bidirectional 
rounding.  One  chalcedony  artifact  exhibited  a  single 
concave-convex  edge  characterized  bv  unidirectional 
step  fracture,  crescentic  scars  and  nibbling. 
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LA  12456— LITHIC  ARTIFACT  CLASSES 


MATERIAL  TAXONS  ~ 

PROVENIENCE  1 
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1 

- 
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- 
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73 
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4 
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1 
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17 

5 
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, 
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- 
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o 
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- 
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1 
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PROVENIENCE  4 

Obsidian: 
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1 
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— 
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SUMMARY 

Dating 

The  occupation  of  LA  12456  can  be  tentatively  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Late  Archaic  or  Early  Basketmaker  phase 
of  the  Archaic  Period,  based  predominantly  upon  ob¬ 
sidian  hydration  readings.  A  total  of  ten  obsidian  arti¬ 
facts  recovered  from  the  surface  of  five  different  prove¬ 
nience  locales  within  the  site  location  was  subjected  to 
obsidian  hydration  analysis.  The  adjusted  mean  hydra¬ 
tion  reading  for  the  site  was  ultimately  derived  from  six 
of  those  artifacts,  and  was  S.09  microns  of  hydration. 

This  is  in  contrast  to  the  Anasazi  Period  sites  within 
the  project  area,  which  are  characterized  by  adjusted 
mean  hydration  readings  ranging  between  4.38  microns 
and  5.16  microns. 

Although  13  fragments  of  ceramic  vessels  manufac¬ 
tured  during  the  Anasazi  Period  were  recovered  from  the 
entire  site,  the  majority  of  those  fragments  were  local¬ 
ized  in  distribution  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  Pro¬ 
venience  2.  Ten  of  the  fragments  derive  from  possibly 
the  same  vessel,  a  Cieneguilla  G-P  bowl,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  three  fragments  represent  three  different  vessels.  It 
thus  seems  apparent  that  the  ceramic  fragments  were  not 
deposited  at  the  site  location  in  the  same  contexts  of 
routine  activity  performance  which  resulted  in  deposi¬ 
tion  of  other  features  and  artifactuai  debris  characteriz¬ 
ing  provenience  locales  defined. 

Procurement,  Processing  and  Consumption 

The  structure  of  material  distribution  across  LA 
12456  seemed  to  reflect  two  different  contexts  of  space 
utilization  within  the  site  boundaries.  The  majority  of 
provenience  locales  (Proveniences  1,  2.  3,  4,  5  and  8} 
were  characterized  by  evidence  of  hearths,  and  pattern¬ 
ing  in  the  distribution  of  artifactuai  remains  which  indi¬ 
cated  activity  performance  in  the  near  vicinity  of  hearth 
features.  Provenience  5  and  Provenience  7  exhibited  no 
evidence  of  hearth  construction  or  usage,  but  were,  how¬ 
ever,  characterized  by  distributions  of  artifactuai  debris 
indicating  patterned  activity  performance. 

Variability  among  the  kinds  of  hearths  constructed, 
and  in  the  kinds  of  activities  performed  nearby  those 
hearths  is  indicated  as  well.  .Although  only  one  hearth 
feature  encountered  during  excavation  was  still  relatively 
intact  (Provenience  2),  physical  evidence  from  several 
provenience  locales  indicates  that  two  kinds  of  hearths 
were  constructed. 

The  first  of  these  types  is  represented  by  the  partial- 
Iv  intact  hearth  feature  in  Provenience  2.  That  hearth 
was  essentially  a  rectangular,  slab-lined  pit.  Evidence 
of  the  existence  of  possibly  two  more  such  structures 
within  Provenience  1  was  recovered  as  a  distribution  of 
slab  elements  similar  in  size  and  shape  to  those  em¬ 
ployed  in  construction  of  the  Provenience  2  hearth. 

Direct  evidence  of  foodstuffs  being  processed  for 
consumption  through  use  of  these  hearths  was  found 
mreugh  flotation  of  fill  in  the  Provenience  2  feature. 
Microscopic  anaivsis  of  a  flotation  sample  resulted  in 
documentation  of  both  burned  and  unbumed  bone  frag¬ 
ments,  shell  fragments  and  a  single  burned  seed.  None  of 
these  were  identified  as  to  species,  but  the  range  of  clas¬ 
ses  represented  reflects  a  procurement  strategy  which 
was  not  highiv  focal  in  nature.  An  additional  macro¬ 


scopic  shell  fragment  of  a  terrestrial  gastropod  was  re¬ 
covered  adjacent  to  the  hearth  facility,  but  the  degree  to 
which  its  presence  represents  human  consumption  of  ter¬ 
restrial  snails  during  the  occupation  of  tne  site,  or  con  be 
attributed  to  the  natural  occurrence  of  suen  species 
within  the  general  vicinity  of  the  site  location  is  un¬ 
known  at  present. 

The  specific  techniques  of  food  processing  undertak¬ 
en  in  conjunction  with  slab-lined  hearths  apparently  (did 
not  involve  substantial  use  of  heat  retainers  isuch  as 
quartzite  cobbies  or  small  basalt  clasts)  and  did  not  in¬ 
volve  use  of  milling  implements.  Wear  patterns  and  edge 
outline  shapes  of  utilized  tools  recovered  from  Proveni¬ 
ence  1  indicated  a  restricted  set  of  usages,  predominant¬ 
ly  for  sawing  activities.  Possible  evidence  of  utilization 
of  as  many  as  three  bifaces  was  indicated  through  re¬ 
touch  and  resharpening  flakes. 

A  second  kind  of  hearth  facility  constructed  within 
the  site  location  is  represented  through  concentrations 
of  basalt  clasts  and  occasional  slabs  which  occur  in 
close  proximity  to  dense  distributions  of  firecracked 
rock.  Although  no  intact  facilities  of  this  sort  were  en¬ 
countered  during  excavation,  physical  evidence  from  one 
feature  in  Provenience  4  indicated  that  the  hearths  were 
roughly  oval  in  outline  shape,  were  constructed  with 
slab-lined  bases,  and  measured  less  than  a  meter  in  di¬ 
ameter. 

One  distinct  hearth  facility  of  this  type  was  re¬ 
covered  in  Provenience  4,  and  another  probable,  al¬ 
though  substantially  deflated,  facility  is  indicated  in 
Provenience  3.  Other  possible  locations  of  hearth  ac¬ 
tivity  within  the  site  boundaries  were  represented 
predominantly  through  concentrations  of  firecracked 
rock.  These  include  one  area  in  the  northern  portion  of 
Provenience  S  and  three  possible  hearth  area  loci  in  Pro¬ 
venience  5. 

Specific  techniques  of  food  processing  undertaken  in 
conjunction  with  hearth  areas  of  this  type,  unlike  those 
undertaken  in  conjunction  with  slab-lined  hearths,  in¬ 
volved  substantial  use  of  heat  retainers  jas  evidenced  by 
firecracked  quartzite  cobbles  and  basalt)  and  milling  im¬ 
plements.  Metates  or  metate  fragments  occurred  in  close 
proximity  to  five  of  the  six  probable  or  possible  hearth 
areas  in  Proveniences  3,  4,  5  and  8,  and  manos  or  mano 
fragments  were  situated  nearby  two  of  the  locations. 

Direct  evidence  of  the  kinds  of  food  resources  being 
processed  for  consumption  in  these  areas  was  rather 
sparse.  A  shell  fragment  of  a  bivalve  mollusk  and  two 
small  bone  fragments  which  could  not  be  identified  as  to 
part  or  species  were  recovered  from  within  the  vicinity 
of  the  hearth  in  Provenience  4,  and  no  other  faunal  or 
floral  remains  were  evident.  The  presence  of  milling  im¬ 
plements  indicates,  however,  that  floral  seed  bearing 
species  may  have  constituted  another  class  of  food 
resources  being  processed  and  consumed. 

Assemblages  of  tools  other  than  milling  implements 
recovered  within  provenience  locales  encompassing  the 
second  tvpe  of  hearth  area  (Proveniences  3.  4.  5  and  S) 
were  relatively  similar  in  content. 

.Ail  were  characterized  bv  fragments  or  flakes  de¬ 
tached  from  three  to  five  different  bifaces,  and  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  at  least  one  large  implement  '.such  as  a  core  or 
piece  of  large  angular  debris)  was  evident  within  Proveni¬ 
ences  3,  4  and  8.  Each  assemblage  of  utilized  debitaze 


LA  12456 


included  at  least  two  concave  edges  which  had  been  uti¬ 
lized  in  scraDing  or  whittling  fashion.  The  majority  of 
utilized  edges  were  straight,  convex  or  concave-convex  in 
outline  shape,  however,  and  were  in  general  character¬ 
ized  by  relatively  acute  edge  angles  and  wear  patterns 
indicative  of  both  scraping  and  sawing  utilization.  The 
kinds  of  media  operated  upon  through  both  scraping  and 
sawing  had  resuited  in  a  substantial  number  of  rounded 
and  polished  edge  margins  within  ail  assemblages. 

Two  provenience  locales  within  the  site  i  Proveniences 
6  and  7)  were  characterized  by  no  evidence  of  hearth 
construction  or  utilization.  The  artifact  assemblage  from 
Provenience  6  was  characterized  by  a  relativeiy  great 
number  of  cores  and  high  percentages  of  cortical  debi- 
tagc  and  small  angular  debris,  which  may  indicate  that 
thi  debitage  concentrations  within  the  locale  were  de¬ 
posited  in  part  as  a  function  of  tool  manufacture.  Evi¬ 
dence  of  utilization  of  at  least  four  bifaces  and  ten 
pieces  of  debitage  was  apparent,  however.  Edge  outline 


shapes  were  concave,  straight  and  concave-convex,  and 
considerable  diversity  in  edge  angle  and  wear  pattern  var¬ 
iability  was  exhibited. 

Very  few  artifacts  were  recovered  from  Provenience 
7,  most  of  which  were  localized  within  a  single  gnd 
unit.  A  single  retouch  flake  of  obsidian  indicated  the 
possible  use  of  a  biface,  and  only  four  other  utilized 
tools  were  found,  all  of  which  had  been  emploved  in 
sawing  fashion. 

The  degree  of  variability  in  hearth  construction  and 
artifact  content  exhibited  among  provenience  locales 
within  LA  12456  is  considerably  greater  than  such  vari¬ 
ability  characteristic  of  other,  presumably  contempora¬ 
neous  site  locations  within  the  project  area.  The  degree 
to  which  this  variability  represents  activity  differenti¬ 
ation  during  single  occupational  events  of  the  site,  or 
changes  in  the  kinds  of  activities  performed  at  the  site 
location  through  a  sequential  set  of  occupational  events 
is  subject  to  question. 


LA  12463 

Location  and  Physiographic  Situation 

LA  12463  is  a  Late  Archaic  site  characterized  by  con¬ 
struction  and  use  of  two  or  possibly  three  hearth  facili¬ 
ties,  and  associated  litiiic  artifactual  debris.  The  site  is 
located  in  White  Rock  Canyon  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Rio  Grande  River,  some  935  meters  upstream  from  the 
mouth  of  Drainage  Basin  6,  or  opposite  and  225  meters 
downstream  from  the  mouth  of  Bland  Canyon. 

LA  12463  is  situated  on  the  northern  side  and  near 
the  mouth  of  a  small  steep  sided  canyon  which  drains 
into  the  Rio  Grande  River  from  the  east.  The  site  is  at 
an  elevation  of  5290  ft,  40  meters  from  the  river's 
edge,  and  is  located  on  a  southerly  sloping  sand  dune  at 
the  base  of  a  steep  talus  siope  to  the  north.  The  ground 
surface  upon  which  the  site  occurs  exhibits  approximate¬ 
ly  a  10%  grade  from  north  to  south,  and  is  characterized 
by  basaltic  talus  rubble  at  its  northern  or  upper  extent, 
which  overlies  an  aeoiian  sand  deposit  constituting  the 
southern  or  lower  portion  of  the  site  location.  LA  12463 
is  bounded  to  the  east  and  west  by  small  runoff  drain¬ 
ages  which  tlow  from  north  to  south,  and  is  bisected  by 
a  similar  drainage. 

LA  12463  is  located  within  the  Upper  Sonoran  Juni¬ 
per  vegetative  community,  and  the  vegetative  structure 
within  tne  vicinity  of  the  site  location  is  an  open  Juni¬ 
per  woodland.  Dominant  species  include  juniper,  rabbit¬ 
brush,  snakeweed,  apache  plume,  black  grama  gTass, 
choila  and  star  cactus.  Prickly  pear  cactus  and  narrow 
leaf  vucca  occur  infrequently.  Pinvon  pine  and  yucca 
baccata  are  distributed  sparsely  on  the  steeper  talus 
slopes  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  site  location. 

Methodology  of  Excavation 

LA  12463  was  documented  during  survey  as  a 
single  provenience  site  location  exhibiting  evidence  of  a 


hearth  and  an  associated  concentration  of  firecracked 
basalt  at  its  northern  perimeter,  and  a  scatter  of  lithic 
artifacts  and  occasional  fragments  of  firecracked  rock 
to  the  south  and  downhill  of  the  hearth  feature. 

A  1.0m  x  1.0m  grid  system  measuring  10m  north- 
south  by  32m  east-west  was  established  over  the  entire 
artifact  distribution  visible  from  the  surface.  The  north- 
south  baseline  of  this  grid  was  oriented  essentially  up¬ 
hill-downhill.  Distribution  maps  for  each  1.0m  x  1.0m 
grid  unit  were  initially  drawn  to  document  the  location 
of  ail  surficiaily  visible  artifactual  remains,  firecracked 
rock,  basait  clasts,  slabs,  and  vegetation. 

Four  test  trenches  were  then  excavated  ai  various 
locations  within  the  site,  including  grid  units  R13.  S13. 
T18;  grid  units  P19-20:  gnd  units  L22,  M22;  and  gnd 
unit  Q16.  All  of  these  test  excavations  indicated  that 
artifactual  remains  were  entirely  surficiai  in  nature,  and 
that  both  hearth  elements  and  firecracked  rock  frag¬ 
ments  were  situated  either  directly  on  the  existing  sur¬ 
face,  or  no  more  than  ca.  5cm  beiow  the  present  sur¬ 
face. 

Excavation  of  the  remaining  gnd  units  was  then  un¬ 
dertaken  as  intensive  collection  of  ail  artifactual  re¬ 
mains,  employing  1.0m  x  1.0m  grid  units  for  horizontal 
control.  Nonlirecracked  ciasts  and  slabs,  and  firecracked 
rock  fragments  were  weighed  within  each  grid  unit  ac¬ 
cording  to  kind  and  matenal. 

Site  Description 

.Although  LA  12463  was  originally  documented  dur¬ 
ing  survev  as  a  sineie  provenience  site  location,  the  site 
was  stratified  into  four  analytical  amts  subsequent  to 
excavation,  based  upon  the  spatiai  distribution  of  pos¬ 
sible  hearth  areas  as  monitored  bv  weight  of  hearth  ele¬ 
ments  and  firecracked  rock,  and  upon  the  relative  den¬ 
sity  of  debitage  and  small  angular  debris  as  monitored 
bv  weight. 
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Features 

A  single  hearth  feature  with  .in  associated  pile  ot 
hrecracked  ha. salt  was  in  the  northeast  quadrat  oi  Pro 
lenience  1.  the  hearth  was  not  intact,  and  was  com¬ 
prised  oi  a  more  or  less  oval  distribution  of  large  basalt 
t  last s  enclosing  an  area  measuring  2.5m  by  L’.Om.  Sub- 
surfat  e  excavations  within  the  feature  vielded  no  evi 
detii'e  of  <  hare  oal  or  ash,  and  demonstrated  that  the 
hearth  elements  were  situated  directly  upon  the  exist 
mg  gmund  surface.  Directly  south  and  downhill  from 
tile  hearth  elements  was  a  concentration  of  tirecracked 
quart/ite  cobbles  and  basalt  fragments.  This  concentra¬ 
tion  measured  2.0m  bv  Him  with  highest  densities  in 
grid  units  Pi  9  and  0 1 9 .  A  test  trench  through  the  fire 
i  rai  ked  nuk  concern  rat  ion  (grid  units  P19,  P20|  re¬ 
vealed  it  to  be  entirely  surlicial  in  nature  as  well. 


1  'hr  results  of  subsurface  testing  in  these  two  features 
and  a  t  lird  trench  cut  into  the  side  of  a  shallow  drainage 
ru  tin  in  from  north  to  south  two  meters  east  of  the 
feat n*- ■  .>  (grid  unit  Q16),  indicated  that  the  substrate  of 
the  site  location  is  predominantly  aeolian  sand  interbed- 
ded  with  colluvially  deposited  sand  and  gravel.  All  evi¬ 
dence  of  human  occupation  ot  the  site  location  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  existing  surface. 

Ceramic  Art ifarts 

A  single  body  sherd  from  a  gla/e  polychrome  olla  was 
fount!  in  grid  unit  P22,  and  represented  the  only  frag¬ 
ment  of  that  vessel  within  the  site  location. 


\  total  id  65  litliic  artifacts  was  recovered  from  !f. 
of  the  9(>  grid  units  comprising  the  pinvemcm  r,  and 
thus  exhibit  a  mean  frequency  of  1  .60  arid  u  ts  per 
square  meter  for  these  grid  units  cm  ompassing  art  it ac  t s. 
and  a  mean  frequency  of  0.67  artifac  ts  per  square  meter 
overall.  The  majority  of  these  were  pieces  ot  debit  age 
1 0  1  '  )  and  small  angular  debris  l6  '7).  The  highest  densi¬ 
ties  cd  debitage,  as  monitored  bv  weight,  were  exhibited 
in  three*  small  locales.  One  of  these  was  situated  dire<  tlv 
south  of  the  hearth  feature,  and  adjacent  to  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  large  concentration  of  firec  racked  rock; 
a  second  was  situated  some  six  meters  west  and  slightly 
south  of  the  hearth;  and  the  thud  was  situated  three 
meters  east  and  slightly  north  of  the  hearth  feature. 


1.  Material  Selection 


Ihe  majority  of  materials  from  which  lithic  arti¬ 
facts  were  manufactured  were  basalts  I  taxons) 

hallowed  by  obsidian  il7‘".  4  taxons),  and  chalcedonie 
(  IT’..  4  taxons).  Two  artifac  ts  of  chert  taxons  and  one 
of  jasperoid  are  also  present.  Despite  the  number  of  ma 
terial  taxons  represented  (I4t.  the  maiority  of  artifact 
were  manufactured  from  only  three;  3  701  (basalt),  37)30 
(obsidian)  and  1053  (chalcedony).  All  materials  arc 
available  from  source  areas  within  the  study  area.  Ihe 
majority  of  cortical  surfaces  exhibited  bv  basalt  arti 
facts  were  waterworn,  and  the  parent  material  may  have 
been  selected  from  modern  beach  areas  along  the  river, 
adjacent  to  the  site  loc  ation. 
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2.  Manufacture 

Thirty-four  percent  of  all  debitage  and  small  annular 
debris  within  the  provenience  locale  exhibited  cortical 
surfaces.  Chalcedonies  exhibited  a  greater  relative 
percentage  of  decortication  flakes  (50%)  than  did  obsi¬ 
dians  (36%)  or  basalts  (28%).  Cortex  occurred  solely 
on  the  dorsal  surfaces  of  all  materials.  Two  basalt  cores 
were  present  within  the  provenience,  but  no  pieces  of 
large  angular  debris  or  harnmerstones  were  found. 

3.  Tool  Utilization 

.No  facially  retouched  tools  or  grinding  implements 
were  recovered.  One  basalt  core  exhibited  considerable 
battering  along  three  edges,  suggesting  its  usage  as  a 
chopper  against  a  resistant  anvil.  A  total  of  eight  pieces 
of  debitage  and  small  angular  debris  exhibited  retouched 
or  utilized  edges.  An  additional  piece  of  obsidian  debi¬ 
tage  exhibited  a  unidirectionally  retouched  edge  with  no 
evidence  of  utilization,  and  one  chalcedony  flake  exhibi¬ 
ted  a  bidirectionally  retouched  edge  with  evidence  of 
bidirectional  perpendicular  step  fracture.  The  remaining 
seven  tools,  one  of  which  exhibited  three  utilized  edges, 
were  manufactured  from  basalt. 

Kdges  of  these  remaining  tools  were  generally  unre¬ 
touched  and  exhibited  wear  patterns  suggesting  their  use 
in  unidirectional  scraping  against  relatively  resistant  me¬ 
dia  which  resulted  in  production  of  perpendicular  step 
fractures,  hut  no  rounding  or  polish.  Two  of  the  edges 
exhibited  no  step  fracture  and  flat  cross-sections,  again 
suggestive  of  scraping  usage.  Some  diversity  in  specific 
scraping  functions  is  implied,  however,  in  the  range  of 
edge  outline  shapes;  concave  (2),  straight  (4),  convex 


(2),  and  concave-convex  (1). 

PROVENIENCE  2 
features 

A  possible,  severely  eroded  hearth  feature  is  indicated 
by  a  concentration  of  basalt  slab  elements  recovered 
from  grid  units  T21  and  L22.  The  slabs  were  resting 
largely  upon  the  existing  ground  surface,  and  subsurface 
excavations  within  the  features  revealed  no  evidence  of 
charcoal  or  ash.  Occasional  large  basalt  clasts  similar  to 
those  comprising  the  hearth  feature  in  Provenience  1 
were  distributed  between  2m  and  8m  downhill  from  the 
slab  concentration,  and  may  have  been  part  of  the 
hearth  construction  at  one  time. 

Smaller  fragments  of  fire-cracked  quartzite  cobbles 
and  firecracked  basalt  were  distributed  in  highest  densi¬ 
ty  within  the  grid  units  encompassing  the  basalt  slabs, 
and  in  decreasing  density  to  the  west  and  southwest  of 
the  presumed  hearth  location.  Occasional  firecracked 
fragments  were  found  throughout  Provenience  2  to  the 
south  and  west  ot  the  hearth,  but  the  major  concentra¬ 
tion  of  such  hearth  usage  by-products  was  restricted  to 
within  three  meters  of  the  feature  itself.  A  single  small 
fragment  of  bone  which  could  not  be  identified  as  to 
part  or  species  was  recovered  from  grid  unit  T22,  within 
the  possible  hearth  feature. 

Ceramic  Artifacts 

A  single  body  sherd  from  a  Glaze  A  olla  was  found  in 
grid  unit  1,24,  and  represents  the  only  fragment  of  that 
vessel  within  the  site  location. 
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Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  159  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered  from 
50  of  the  144  grid  units  comprising  Provenience  2.  Mean 
frequency  of  artifacts  within  gnd  units  encompassing 
these  artifacts  was  thus  3.13  artifacts  per  square  meter, 
and  1.10  artifacts  oer  square  meter  overall.  The  majority 
of  cnese  were  debitage  i,S3%)  and  small  anguiar  debris 
19%).  As  monitored  by  weight,  debitage  and  s mail  angu¬ 
lar  debris  were  distributed  in  three  distinct  concentra¬ 
tions.  One  of  these  centered  upon  the  hearth  feature, 
with  highest  densities  occurring  directly  northwest  and 
soutneast  of  the  hearth  itself.  A  second  concentration 
was  situated  three  meters  east  of  the  hearth  feature 
i  grid  units  K18,  LI  7).  and  the  third  was  situated  two 
meters  southwest  of  the  feature  igrid  units  J23,  K.24, 
L25).  Both  latter  concentrations  are  essentially  distri¬ 
buted  as  arcs  facing  inward  toward  the  hearth  itself. 

A  relatively  low  density  scatter  of  debitage  and 
small  anguiar  debris  extends  siightiy  southward  from 
the  hearth  feature  to  encompass  both  exterior  concen¬ 
trations,  and  the  grid  units  immediately  adjacent  the 
hearth  on  the  east  and  west  are  devoid  of  artifactual 
remains.  Two  fragments  of  a  slab  metate,  an  unidentified 
mano  fragment,  fragments  of  two  bifaces  and  a  utilized 
core  are  situated  adjacent  to  the  hearth  features  as  well. 

The  distribution  of  artifactual  remains  within  Pro¬ 
venience  2  is  thus  quite  intriguing,  in  that  it  is  sug¬ 
gestive  of  a  central  hearth  feature  about  which  food 
preparation  activities  were  undertaken,  and  three  “dis¬ 
card"  or  trash  areas;  one  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hearth 
area  itself,  and  two  others  situated  two-three  meters  east 
and  west  of  die  hearth  area,  respectively. 


1.  Material  Selection 

Stone  artifacts  were  manufactured  pv  dominantly 
from  basalts  t48%,  4  taxons),  obsidians  4  taxons), 

and  chalcedonies  I  16%.  6  taxons).  Te.  aert  artifacts 
i  2  taxonsl  and  a  single  piece  of  jasperoid  debitage  were 
recovered  as  well.  .Although  a  total  of  13  different  ma¬ 
terial  taxons  are  represented  among  the  lithic  artifacts, 
the  majority  of  the  obsidian  artifacts  are  material 
3530,  and  the  majority  of  the  basalts  are  material  3701. 
'.Vaterwom  cortical  surfaces  predominated  among  the 
cherts  and  chalcedonies,  while  relative  similar  frequen¬ 
cies  of  watenvom  and  nonwaterwom  surfaces  were  exhi- 
oited  among  the  obsidians  and  basalts. 

2.  Manufacture 

Provenience  2  yielded  a  comparatively  great  number 
of  cores  161.  five  of  which  were  basalt  and  one  of  which 
was  chert,  and  a  single  piece  of  chert  large  angular  ae¬ 
ons.  The  cores  were  distributed  generally  in  the  vicimtv 
of  the  "discard"  areas  discussed  above.  A  single  hammer- 
stone  was  found  as  well.  Twentv-five  percent  of  ail 
aebitage  and  smaii  anguiar  debris  exhibited  cortical 
surfaces.  The  greatest  relative  frequency  of  cortex  was 
exhibited  by  cnalcedonv  (35%),  followed  bv  basalt 
26%),  and  obsidian  '9%).  Six  of  the  eignt  pieces  of 
chert  debitage  exhibited  cortex  as  well. 

A  total  of  three  resharpening  flakes  ind  two  retouch 
Hakes  was  encountered  which  were  detached  from  at 
least  two  different  obsidian  bifaces.  Two  obsidian  bi¬ 
face  fragments  were  encountered,  both  of  the  same  ma- 


teriai  as  four  of  the  retouch  and  resharpening  Hakes. 

3.  Tool  Utilization 

The  presence  of  a  single  shallow  Dasin  metate  ana  an 
undetermined  mano  fragment  '.vithin  the  vicinity  of  me 
hearth  area  suggests  that  milting  activities,  presumaoiv 
in  the  context  of  preparation  or  foodstuffs  for  .unsumo- 
tion,  were  undertaken  '.vithin  the  provenience  locale. 
One  basalt  core  which  exnibited  evidence  of  utilization 
in  the  form  ot  battering  was  aiso  situacea  within  one  me¬ 
ter  of  the  hearth  area,  as  were  two  utilized  oiface  frag¬ 
ments. 

A  total  of  13  pieces  of  debitage  and  small  anguiar  de¬ 
bris  from  Provenience  2  exhibited  25  utilized  and, or  re¬ 
touched  edges.  Four  of  these  artifacts  were  obsidian 
(4  edges),  12  were  basalt  f!9  edges),  one  was  chert  >1 
edge),  and  one  was  chalcedony  (1  edge).  All  four  oosidi- 
an  artifacts  and  the  single  chalcedony  artifact  exhibited 
unidirectionailv  retouched  edges,  and  of  these  five  edges, 
onlv  one  of  the  obsidian  edges  exhibited  evidence  of 
usage  (for  scraping). 

Tne  remaining  20  edges  exhibited  considerable  di¬ 
versity  in  outline  shape  and  wear  pattern  variaDiiity, 
suggesting  a  range  of  functionally  specific  usages.  Six 
edges  are  concave  in  outline  shape,  and  ail  exhibit 
polish.  Unidirectional  step  fracture  occurs  on  two  of 
these  edges,  while  the  others  exhibit  a  range  of  edge 
rounding  from  unidirectional  and  bidirectional  to  flat 
in  cross-section.  « 

Seven  edges  are  straight  in  outline  shape,  and  five 
of  these  exhibit  either  unidirectional  perpendicular  step 
fracture  or  flat  cross-sections  and  polish  indicative  of 
their  use  in  scraping  activities.  The  remaining  two  edges 
are  polished,  bidirectionally  rounded  and  exhibit  micro- 
scarring  indicative  of  sawing  usage. 

Of  the  four  convex  edges,  three  exhibit  microscar¬ 
ring,  edge  rounding  or  striations  indicative  of  sawing 
usage,  and  one  exhibits  bidirectional  stet>  fracture.  Two 
of  the  concave-convex  edges  exhibit  evidence  of  sawing 
usage,  and  one  exhibits  evidence  of  scraping  usage. 

In  summary,  edge  utilization  monitored  for  tools 
recovered  from  Provenience  2  suggests  a  relatively  great 
diversity  in  specific  functions  undertaken,  including 
both  scraping  and  sawing  activities.  Unlike  the  tool  use 
activities  suggested  from  edges  recovered  from  Proveni¬ 
ence  1 .  which  were  restricted  largely  to  scraping  which 
resulted  in  no  polish,  a  great  percentage  of  both  scraping 
and  sawing  usages  evident  among  edges  from  Proveni¬ 
ence  2  resulted  in  production  of  polish.  This  perhaps  is 
indicative  that  the  media  being  operated  upon  with  tools 
in  Provenience  2  were  considerably  different  from  those 
operatea  upon  in  Provenience  l. 

PROVENIENCE  3 
Features 

Provenience  3  was  ultimately  detined  as  the  eastern 
one-third  of  the  site  area.  No  obvious  features  such  is  in¬ 
tact  or  possibiv  eroded  hearth  areas  were  observed  dur¬ 
ing  excavation,  but  post  excavation  anaivsis  of  heartn 
element  and  firecracked  rock  distribution  suegested  that 
a  possible  hearth  facility  mav  have  been  located  in  :he 
northeastern  portion  of  the  provenience.  A  relatively 
hurh  density  of  firecracked  quartaite  cobbles  and  oasait 
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fragments  was  recovered  from  the  surface  of  grid  unit 
R3.  and  extended  m  diminishing  quantity  one  meter 
west  and  up  to  four  meters  north.  A  very  low  density  of 
hearth  elements  was  recovered  from  gnd  units  near  the 
southern  end  of  this  firecracked  rock  distribution,  and 
a  moderately  high  density  of  debitage  and  small  angular 
debns  was  apparent  in  a  few  grids  noncontiguously  dis¬ 
tributed  in  an  arc  to  the  east  through  south,  some  lm  to 
am  distant  from  the  firecracked  rock  epicenter.  Excava¬ 
tion  in  the  vicinity  of  the  firecracked  rock  distribution 
reveaied  no  evidence  of  ash  or  charcoal. 

Ceramic  Artifacts 

Although  no  ceramic  fragments  were  recovered  with¬ 
in  the  defined  provenience  locale,  a  single  Galisteo  3/W 
bowi  sherd  was  found  in  grid  unit  A7.  The  sherd  repre¬ 
sents  the  only  fragment  of  that  vessei  within  the  site 
location. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

1.  Material  Selection 

A  total  of  86  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered  from  64 
of  the  280  'grid  units  comprising  Provenience  3,  thus  ex¬ 
hibiting  a  mean  frequency  of  1.31  artifacts  per  square 
meter  for  those  grid  units  encompassing  artifacts,  and 
0.30  artifacts  per  square  meter  overall.  The  majority  of 
these  were  debitage  <83% )  and  small  angular  debris  (7%). 
A  single  shallow  basin  metate,  two  cores  and  a  biface 
fragment  comprised  the  remainder  of  the  artifact  assem¬ 
blage.  Fiftv  percent  of  the  artifacts  were  manufac¬ 
tured  from  basalt  12  taxons),  followed  bv  obsidian  (26%, 
4  taxons),  chalceodny  (19%,  4  taxons;  and  chert  (6%, 
3  taxons). 

.Although  13  different  material  taxons  are  represent¬ 
ed,  the  vast  majority  of  obsidian  artifacts  were  manufac¬ 
tured  from  material  3330:  basalt  artifacts  from  3701, 
and  chalcedony  artifacts  from  1091.  All  material  taxons 
are  from  source  areas  within  the  study  area,  and  the  cor¬ 
tex  exhibited  by  slightly  less  than  one-half  of  basalt  arti¬ 
facts  exhibiting  cortical  surfaces  was  waterwom.  which 
suggests  it  was  gathered  from  cobble  beach  areas  within 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  site  location. 

2.  Manufacture 

Two  cores,  one  basalt  and  one  chalcedony,  were  re¬ 
covered  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  Provenience  3. 
Both  were  situated  in  a  portion  of  the  provenience  total¬ 
ly  devoid  of  other  artifactual  debris.  No  hammerstones 
were  found  within  the  provenience. 

Of  the  debitaste  and  small  angular  debris  recovered, 
46%  of  the  basalt  exhibited  cortex,  as  did  40%  of  the 
oosidian,  and  13%  of  the  chalcedonv.  Two  of  the  four 
chert  artifacts  exhibited  cortex  as  well.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  three  pieces  of  debitage  which  exhibited  cortex 
on  their  platforms  only,  the  remaining  artifacts  exhibi¬ 
ted  cortex  on  their  dorsal  surfaces. 

Neither  of  the  two  cores  exhibited  cortical  platforms. 

3.  Tool  Utilization 

A  single  shallow  basin  metate  was  found  :r.  grid  unit 
Q3,  directly  adjacent  to  the  northeastern  firecracked 
roc  a  concentration.  No  manos  or  other  massive  proces¬ 
sing  tools  were  encountered.  Evidence  of  utilization  of 


halted  tools  was  recovered  as  the  proximal  fragment  of 
an  obsidian  biface,  two  resnarpening  rlakes  of  the  same 
material  '3530),  and  a  single  retouch  flake  of  3524  ob¬ 
sidian.  The  biface  fragment  was  found  in  grid  unit  44. 
some  seven  meters  south  of  the  northeastern  hearth  area, 
and  near  the  extreme  southern  edge  of  the  artifact  'dis¬ 
tribution  within  Provenience  3. 

A  total  of  18  pieces  of  debitage  or  small  unguiar  de¬ 
bns  exhibited  utilized  and/or  retouched  edges.  Seven  of 
these  were  obsidian,  and  the  remaining  11  were  basalt. 
Retouched  edges  exhibiting  no  evidence  of  utilization 
occurred  on  six  of  the  seven  obsidian  artifacts.  .Ail  of 
these  edges  were  unidirectionaliv  retouched,  tnree  to 
concave  outlines,  two  to  straight  outlines,  and  one  to  a 
convex  outline.  The  fact  that  wear  patterns  were  not  ob¬ 
served  on  these  retouched  edges  does  not  necessarily  im¬ 
ply  that  the  artifacts  were  not  e.mplcved  as  tools,  given 
difficulties  in  distinguishing  microfracture  produced 
through  usage  from  that  produced  soleiy  through  manu¬ 
facture. 

The  remaining  obsidian  artifact  exhibited  an  unre¬ 
touched  edge  characterized  by  scraping  usage  which  has 
resulted  in  unidirectional  step  fracture  and  a  concave 
edge  outline. 

Ten  of  the  basaic  tools  exhibited  one  utilized  edge, 
and  one  exhibited  two  utilized  edges.  Two  of  these  edges 
were  unidirectionailv  retouched  to  straight,  non-sinuous 
outline  shapes. 

Two  of  the  basalt  edges  were  concave,  and  both  exhi¬ 
bited  step  fracture  indicative  of  bidirectional  scraping 
usage.  Two  edges  were  convex  and  both  exhibited  flat, 
polished  cross-sections  and  no  microscarring,  indicative 
as  well  of  scraping  utilization.  The  single  concave-con¬ 
vex  edge  was  unidirectionailv  rounded  and  exhibited 
unidirectional  step  fracture  and  polish,  again  indicative 
of  scraping  utilization.  Of  the  seven  straight  edges,  five 
indicated  utilization  as  scrapers,  four  in  the  form  of  uni¬ 
directional  step  fracture  and  a  flat  cross-section.  Both  re¬ 
maining  straight  edges  were  bidirectionally  rounded  In 
cross-section  and  exhibited  no  microscarring,  indicative 
of  their  use  in  sawing  activities. 

It  is  clear  from  wear  patterns  present  among  edges 
of  artifacts  recovered  from  Provenience  3  that  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  activities  for  which  lithic  tools  were  em¬ 
ployed  were  those  involving  scraping  upon  reiativelv 
resistant  media.  Scraping  activities  invoiving  the  usage  of 
convex  or  concave -convex  edges  resulted  in  production 
of  polish,  while  sc  iping  activities  performed  with  con¬ 
cave  and  straight  edges  resuited  in  no  polisn.  Onlv  two 
artifacts  were  apparently  used  for  sawing  or  cutting  ac¬ 
tivities.  and  ntither  of  these  exhibited  microscarring. 

PROVENIENCE  4 
Features 

Provenience  4  was  defined  after  excavation  as  the 
extreme  western  portion  of  the  site  area.  No  lisi’.r.ct 
hearth  areas  were  recognized  during  the  course  n  -\ 
avation,  but  post  excavation  anaiysis  revea.ee.  . 

5m  area  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  prm  “rue- 
which  exhibited  four  localized,  moderite  xv 
of  firecracked  rock  and  a  single  locau  ••■•:!  t : - 
debitage.  The  distributions  of  firmer .» 
tered  upon  gnd  units  1428.  42' 
respectively ;  ana  -he  iemtazr  >r-  - . 
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ized  within  grid  units  L30  and  M29.  No  hearth  elements 
were  recovered  within  the  general  area  of  these  concen¬ 
trations,  and  no  evidence  of  charcoal  or  ash  was  found. 

The  distribution  of  firecracked  rock  within  Proveni¬ 
ence  4  is  thus  somewhat  dissimilar  from  that  encoun¬ 
tered  elsewhere  upon  the  site  location,  in  that  no  con¬ 
tiguous  set  of  grid  units  encompassing  firecracked  rock 
can  be  defined  as  an  “epicenter”  of  hearth  usage  activi¬ 
ty.  The  distribution  of  firecracked  rock  and  debitage 
rather  suggests  a  series  of  possible  discard  loci  situated 
more  or  less  equidistant  around  the  vicinity  of  grid  units 
J2S,  J29,  K28,  and  K.29;  but  no  physical  evidence  of  a 
hearth  feature  within  that  location  exists.  It  is  thus  en¬ 
tirely  possible  that  the  concentrations  of  firecracked 
rock  and  debitage  within  Provenience  4  may  not  repre¬ 
sent  discard  areas  deposited  in  conjunction  with  usage 
of  a  hearth  feature  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Ceramic  Artifacts 

No  ceramic  fragments  were  recovered  from  the  pro¬ 
venience. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  27  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered  from  16 
of  the  70  grid  units  comprising  the  provenience,  and 
thus  exhibited  a  mean  frequency  of  1.69  per  square  me¬ 
ter  where  recovered,  and  an  overall  mean  frequency  of 
0.37  per  square  meter  for  the  entire  provenience.  Debi¬ 
tage  and  small  angular  debris  exhibited  highest  density 
in  two  adjacent  grid  units  (K30,  L29)  as  monitored  by 
weight,  and  were  distributed  sparsely  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  provenience.  No  lithic  artifacts  other  than 
debitage  (88%)  and  small  angular  debris  (12%)  were  re¬ 
covered. 

1.  Material  Selection 

The  majority  of  the  27  artifacts  was  manufactured 
from  basalt  (56%,  1  taxon),  followed  by  obsidian  (26%, 
4  taxons),  and  chalcedony  (15%,  2  taxons).  The  remain¬ 


ing  artifact  was  manufactured  from  jasperoid.  A  total  of 
seven  different  material  taxons  were  represented.  .Nil  of 
the  basalt  artifacts  were  manufactured  from  3701  ma¬ 
terials,  and  the  majority  of  cortical  surfaces  exhibited 
by  basalts  were  waterworn,  suggesting  selection  of  these 
materials  from  source  areas  nearby  the  site  location.  The 
remaining  material  taxons  are  all  available  from  source 
areas  within  the  study  area  as  well. 

2.  Manufacture 

No  cores,  large  angular  debris  or  hammerstones  were 
recovered,  and  no  retouch  or  resharpening  flakes  are  pre¬ 
sent  within  the  assemblage.  Cortical  surfaces  were  exhi¬ 
bited  by  68%  of  the  obsidian  artifacts,  50%  of  the  chal¬ 
cedonies,  and  33%  of  the  basalts.  The  single  piece  of 
jasperoid  exhibited  a  cortical  surface  as  well.  Cortex  was 
generally  dorsal  for  all  materials,  although  two  pieces  of 
obsidian  and  one  piece  of  basalt  debitage  exhibited  cor¬ 
tical  platforms. 

3.  Tool  Utilization 

No  milling  implements,  massive  processing  tools  or 
hafted  tools  were  recovered,  nor  was  any  evidence  of 
their  utilization.  A  total  of  five  pieces  of  debitage  exhibi¬ 
ted  utilized  edges,  and  an  additional  two  artifacts  (one 
obsidian,  one  basalt)  exhibited  unidirectionaily  re¬ 
touched  edges  with  no  observable  wear.  Two  edges  oc¬ 
curring  on  two  obsidian  tools  were  straight  in  outline 
shape  and  exhibited  unidirectional  step  fracture  indica¬ 
tive  of  scraping  activities.  One  of  these  edges  had  been 
unidirectionaily  retouched,  and  the  other  was  unre¬ 
touched. 

One  basalt  tool  exhibited  two  unretouched  edges 
characterized  by  evenly  rounded  cross-sections  and  pol¬ 
ish,  and  another  tool  exhibited  a  single  unretouched 
edge  characterized  by  crescentic  scars.  -All  three  of  these 
edges  were  apparently  used  in  sawing  activities,  and 
ranged  in  outline  shape  from  straight  to  convex  and  con¬ 
cave-convex.  The  third  basalt  tool  exhibited  a  single  un- 
retouchcd  projection  which  had  been  used  in  a  twisting, 
bore-like  fashion. 
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SUMMARY 

LA  12463  is  a  site  location  characterized  by  evidence 
of  hearth  utilization  and  lithic  artifact  debris  which  may 
date  to  the  Late  Archaic,  or  Early  Basketmaker  phase 
of  the  Archaic  Period.  Assigning  an  absolute  or  relative 
date  to  the  occupation  of  the  site  is  difficult,  in  that  no 
C-14  or  obsidian  hydration  analysis  was  conducted.  Only 
three  ceramic  fragments,  representing  three  different 
vessels,  were  recovered  from  the  site,  and  these  were 
distributed  in  different  provenience  locales.  No  physical 
evidence  exists  to  suggest  that  the  ceramic  fragments 
were  deposited  simultaneously  with  the  firecracked  rock 
and  artifactual  debris. 

Procurement.  Processing  and  Consumption 

The  structure  of  activity  performance  within  the 
site  location  is  clearly  evident  as  two  intensively  utilized 
hearth  areas  in  Proveniences  1  and  2  respectively,  and 
two  possible  hearth  areas  reflecting  less  intensive  utili¬ 
zation  in  Proveniences  3  and  4.  No  intact  hearth  fea¬ 
tures  were  recovered  through  excavation,  but  all  hearth 
areas  were  characterized  by  varying  densities  of  fire- 
cracked  rock.  The  hearth  areas  in  Proveniences  1  and  2 
were  defined  in  part  by  occurrences  of  larger  slabs  and 
clasts  which  may  have  once  lined  hearth  features. 

The  only  possible  direct  evidence  of  food  resources 


which  might  have  been  processed  for  consumption  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  hearth  areas  was  a  small  bone  frag¬ 
ment  whicn  could  not  be  identified  as  to  part  or  spe¬ 
cies,  recovered  from  the  hearth  area  in  Provenience  2. 

Indirect  evidence  that  florai  seed  bearing  species 
might  have  been  procured  and  processed  is  indicated 
by  the  presence  of  milling  implements  within  the  near 
vicinity  of  the  hearth  in  Provenience  2.  and  a  metate 
situated  adjacent  to  the  possible  hearth  area  in  Proveni¬ 
ence  3. 

Evidence  of  biface  utilization  was  recovered  within 
Proveniences  2  and  3,  and  utilization  of  massive  imple¬ 
ments  for  chopping  against  resistant  anvils  is  indicated 
in  Proveniences  1  and  2.  Utilized  debitage  from  ail  as¬ 
semblages  were  characterized  by  considerable  diversity 
in  edge  outline  shape,  and  wear  patterns  indicative 
largely  of  scraping  activities  upon  media  which  resulted 
in  the  production  of  polish  upon  utilized  edges. 

The  general  distribution  and  content  of  artifactual 
assemblages  within  LA  12463  thus .  indicates  a  degree 
of  similarity  in  activities  performed  at  different  locales. 
Variability  in  the  density  of  both  firecracked  rock  and 
artifactual  debris  between  these  locales  might  be  ex¬ 
plained  as  reflecting  the  number  of  episodes  of  occupa¬ 
tion  which  has  resulted  in  the  assemblages. 


LA  12465 

During  survey  LA  12465  was  documented  as  a  nine 
provenience  Historic^)  Period  site  location  with  a  senes 
of  discrete  masonry  features  distributed  along  the  base 
of  a  cliff.  These  features  included  habitation,  storage  and 
corral-like  structures.  Only  Provenience  4.  an  early  Terri¬ 
torial  structure,  and  portions  of  an  area  between  Prove¬ 
niences  3  and  4  were  tested. 

LA  12465  was  located  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande  River  in  White  Rock  Canyon  near  the  mouth  of 
Drainage  Basin  No.  6.  approximately  one  kilometer 
south  of  Bland  Canyon.  The  site  was  situated  on  an  al¬ 
luvial  fan  at  the  base  of  a  cliff  approximately  30  meters 
from  the  river.  It  lay  at  an  elevation  of  5275  ft.  Vege¬ 
tation  was  dense  near  the  the  talus  but  became  more 
sparse  near  the  river.  Species  included  tall  junipers  and 
hackberrv  trees  intermixed  with  dense  stands  of  choila 
and  sage.  LA  12465  was  located  in  the  Juniper  vegeta¬ 
tive  community. 

A  surface  collection  was  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Pro¬ 
veniences  3  and  4.  Then  Room  4,  the  single  masonrv 
structure  in  Provenience  4,  was  excavated.  The  interior 
fill  was  removed  in  two  arbitrary  levels  which  corre¬ 
spond  to  one  natural  stratum.  A  1.0m  x  1.0m  test  pit 
immediately  south  of  the  structure  was  excavated  in 
one  arbitrary  level  to  bedrock. 

Architecture 

Room  1 1 

Shape:  Sub-rectangular  surface  structure. 


Orientation:  The  north  wail  of  the  structure  was  49 
degrees  west  of  true  north. 

Condition:  The  structure  was  not  eroded  but  the  western 
wail  was  largely  reduced. 

Interior  Room  Dimensions: 


Length 

Width 

Height 

North 

cliff  face 

_ 

— 

South 

3.1m 

.80m 

Lira 

East 

ciiff  face 

— 

— 

West 

1.4m 

.40m 

,20m  to 
.90m 

Wails:  The  room  was  constructed  through  abutting  the 
west  and  south  walis  to  the  ciiff  face.  Due  to  dissimilarity 
in  construction,  the  two  wails  are  described  separately. 

South  Wail: 

Type  of  Elements:  Local  basalt  slabs  and  clasts. 

Size  of  Elements:  Average  element  size  was  35cm  x 
35cm  x  10cm. 

Placement  and  Construction  of  Elements:  The  south 
wall  was  a  rubble  core  wail.  The  inner  and  outer  courses 
of  the  wail  were  constructed  from  elements  laid  hori¬ 
zontally  and  overlapping,  with  their  long  axis  parallel  to 
the  long  axis  of  the  wail.  The  space  between  the  two 
courses  was  filled  with  pieces  of  small  rubble.  All  con¬ 
struction  was  dry  laid. 
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FIG.  0.41  LA  124C5  Room  4,  plan  view  and  cross  section 
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Shape  of  Elements:  Unmodified. 

Wall  Facing:  Elements  were  placed  so  flat  surfaces 
faced  both  the  interior  and  exterior  of  the  structure. 

Courses:  The  wall  was  two  courses  wide.  Space  be¬ 
tween  the  courses  was  filled  with  rubble. 

Chinking:  Chinking  consisted  of  small  basalt  elements 
and  pebbles. 

Corners:  The  west  wall  abutted  the  south  wall  in  the 
southwest  corner. 

Piaster:  No  plaster  was  evident. 

West  Wall: 

Type  of  Elements:  Local  basalt  clasts. 

Size  of  Elements:  Elements  were  generally  a  bit  larger 
(.40m  x  .40m)  and  more  angular  than  those  in  the  south 
wall. 

Placement  and  Construction  of  Elements:  The  west 
wall  was  constructed  from  unevenly  stacked  elements. 
No  mortar  was  employed  in  the  wall  construction. 

Shaping  of  Elements:  Unmodified. 

Wall  Facing:  Wall  surfaces  were  not  evenly  faced. 

Courses:  The  west  wall  was  a  single  element  wide. 

Chinking:  Chinking  was  composed  of  basalt  and  small 
pebble  elements. 

Corners:  The  wail  abutted  both  the  cliff  face  co  the 
north  and  the  south  wall. 

Plaster:  No  plaster  was  evident. 

Entrances:  A  floor  level  entranceway,  40cm  wide,  was 
formed  between  the  cliff  and  the  eastern  end  of  the  south 
wall.  The  wall  elements  facing  the  doorway  formed  a  flat 
uniform  surface,  apparently  terminating  at  the  ground 
surface  in  a  prepared  step  (basalt  clast). 

Floors:  An  apparent  occupation  layer  was  found  at 
20cm  below  surface  inside  the  room.  The  layer  differed 
from  the  upper  fill  only  by  relative  hardness  and  occa¬ 
sional  specks  of  charcoal.  Erosion  and  rodent  action 
have  destroyed  stratigraphic  context  and  Large  portions 
of  the  assumed  occupation  level,  making  positive  identi¬ 
fication  of  the  level  as  a  floor  difficult. 

Roofing:  The  two  walls  were  built  against  a  cliff  face, 
partial  roof  was  formed  by  the  cliff  overhang.  The  over¬ 
hang  extended  approximately  7  5cm. 

Interior  Features:  No  interior  features  were  found. 

Room  Fill:  The  room  fill  was  20cm  deep  and  was  a 
relatively  homogeneous  mixture  of  light  colored,  powdery 
aeolian  and  colluvial  deposits.  A  considerable  amount  of 
cholla  in  all  stages  of  decomposition  was  intermixed 
throughout  the  fill.  All  fill  was  disturbed  due  to  rodent 
action  and  erosion  from  cliff  water  drainage.  .Art  if  actual 
material  was  found  in  the  first  10cm  of  fill.  Materials 
recovered  included  lithics,  bone,  sherds  and  various 
historic  items. 


Rubble:  Little  wall  rubble  was  recovered  from  the  fill 
within  or  outside  the  room.  The  west  wail  was  largely 
collapsed,  and  was  estimated  to  have  originally  stood  to 
a  height  of  1.0m. 

Exterior  Fill:  A  1.0m  x  1.0m  test  to  bedrock  was  placed 
immediately  south  of  the  structure.  The  fill  was  approxi¬ 
mately  20cm  in  depth,  and  similar  in  composition  to  the 
room  fill.  Exterior  fill  terminated  at  an  uneven  surface 
of  reduced  cliff  elements.  .Artifact uai  material  recovered 
from  the  exterior  test  included  bone,  lithics,  sherds  and 
several  historic  items. 

Exterior  Features: 

Wall:  An  exterior  wall  originated  at  the  southwest 
comer  of  the  structure  and  ran  northwest  to  abutt  a 
portion  of  the  talus.  The  wail  appears  to  be  part  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  walls  and  boulders  forming  an  enclosure  5m  x 
15m  and  associated  with  Provenience  2.  3  and  4.  The 
wall  is  5  meters  in  length.  Construction  could  not  be 
determined. 

Artifactual  Assemblages 

Artif actual  materials  were  recovered  from  three 
areas:  the  fill  in  Room  4;  an  exterior  test  pit  outside 
the  room,  and  a  surface  collection  in  the  vicinity  of 
Proveniences  3  and  4.  Lithics,  ceramics,  metal,  glass 
and  bone  were  recovered  from  these  areas. 

Room  4,  level  1 

The  fill  in  Room  4  extended  to  a  depth  of  20cm  al¬ 
though  cultural  materials  were  only  recovered  from  the 
upper  10cm.  The  fill  was  disturbed  bv  rodent  activity 
and  erosion.  Lithics,  ceramics,  faunal  and  metal  materi¬ 
als  were  recovered  from  the  room  fill. 

Ceramic  Artifacts 

Oniy  five  sherds  representing  a  minimum  of  four  ves¬ 
sels  were  recovered  from  the  fill  in  Room  4.  With  the 
exception  of  one  San  C!emente(?)  G-P  bowl  sherd,  the 
remaining  ceramics  were  historic  wares.  Tempering  ma¬ 
terials  from  these  sherds  suggested  manufacture  in  the 
Southern  Pajarito  Plateau  or  Cochiti  areas  during  the 
18th  or  early  19th  centuries. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

Eight  pieces  of  debitage  were  recovered  from  the 
fill  in  Room  4.  Three  were  chert  (2  txxons);  four  were 
chalcedony  (2  taxons),  and  one  had  been  manufactured 
from  silicified  wood.  Four  pieces  had  been  selected  for 
use.  The  utilized  edges  were  diverse  in  outline  shape  and 
ail  exhibited  either  perpendicular  or  diagonal  step  frac¬ 
ture. 

Bone  Artifacts 

No  bone  artifacts  were  recovered  from  the  fill  in 
Room  4. 

Historic  Artifacts 

The  historic  artifacts  recovered  from  Room  4  were 
metal  items  and  included  one  SpencerCarbine  Winchester 
cartridge,  two  metal  buttons,  one  wire  bent  into  a  hook 
and  a  metal  fragment. 
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Faunal  Materials 

Bone  fragments  from  a  minimum  of  four  individuals 
were  recovered  from  the  fill  in  Room  4.  These  included 
one  cow  or  bison;  one  Artiodactyla;  one  snake  and  one 
woodrat.  Fragments  from  Artiodactyla  and  woodrat  in¬ 
dividuals  were  also  recovered  from  the  exterior  test  out¬ 
side  Room  4. 

Exterior  Test  Pit,  level  1 

A  1.0m  x  1.0m  test  to  bedrock  (20cm)  was  placed  to 
the  south  of  Room  4.  The  fill  was  similar  to  that  in  the 
room.  Artifactuai  materials  were  recovered  from  the  up¬ 
per  10cm  of  the  test  pit. 

Ceramic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  13  sherds  from  a  minimum  of  seven  vessels 
was  recovered  from  the  test  pit.  With  the  exception  of 


three  polished  redware  olla  sherds,  which  were  manufac¬ 
tured  during  the  PTV  phase  of  the  Anasazi  Period,  the 
remaining  ceramics  were  historic  18th  or  19th  century 
wares.  All  of  the  historic  vessels  were  either  ollas  or 
jars. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  13  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered  from  the 
test  pit.  Nine  were  pieces  of  debitage  and  four  were 
pieces  of  small  angular  debris.  Seven  different  material 
taxons  were  represented,  including  four  taxons  of  chal¬ 
cedony,  three  of  obsidian,  two  of  chert  and  one  of 
basalt.  Four  artifacts  exhibited  use.  Two  of  these  arti¬ 
facts  exhibited  multiple  use  edges  (3  and  4  edges,  re¬ 
spectively). 

Bone  Artifacts 

No  bone  artifacts  were  recovered  from  the  test. 
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LA  12465— LITHIC  ARTIFACT  CLASSES 


MATERLAL  TAXONS 
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Historic  Artifacts 

The  largest  number  of  glass  and  metal  items  found 
within  the  site  location  (17)  was  recovered  from  the 
test.  The  majority  of  items  were  buttons,  both  metal 
and  glass.  Fragments  from  an  amber  beer  bottle  and  a 
crimped  seam  tin  can  indicated  food  activities.  A  spring, 
possibly  from  a  flint  lock  rifle,  was  also  recovered. 

Fauna 

Bones  from  a  minimum  of  three  individuals  were  re¬ 
covered  fiom  the  test  pit.  Included  were  fragments  of  a 
domestic  sheep  or  goat  or  pronghorn  individual,  a  wood- 
rat  and  an  immature  Artiodacryla.  Fragments  from  the 
latter  two  individuals  were  also  recovered  from  the  fill 
of  the  room. 


TABLE  9.56 

CERAMIC  TYPE  AND  TEMPER  VARIABILITY 


2  o  a  5 

CERAMIC  TYPE  TEMPER  FORM  *  £  £  £ 

Prehistoric  Wares 


San  Clemente  (?)  G-P  latite  (Gipuy  ) 

bowl 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Redware  (polished) 

hornblende  latite 

olla 

— 

— 

i 

1 

scoria 

oUa 

— 

— 

i 

1 

Historic  Wares 

Carbon  polychrome 

crystal  pumice 

oUa 

1 

— 

4 

5 

Carbon /white 

crystal  pumice 

alia 

— 

— 

1 

1 

Redware  (polished) 

crystal  pumice 

jar 

— 

— 

3 

3 

Redware 

crystal  pumice 

olla 

1 

1 

— 

2 

red  scoria 

olla 

— 

l 

— 

1 

“red-brown"  ware 
(highly  polished) 

vitric  tuff 

oUa 

1 

— 

1 

Whiteware 

sandstone  hemis. 

bowl 

2 

— 

— 

2 

Plain  ware 

sandstone 

jar 

— 

— 

2 

2 

Plainware 
(smudged  interior) 

sandstone 

jar 

- 

- 

1 

1 

TOTAL 

5 

3 

13 

21 

Surface  Collection  between  Proveniences  3  and  4 

Eleven  lithic  artifacts  and  three  sherds  were  recov¬ 
ered  from  the  surface  collection.  The  sherds  represented 
three  different  historic  redware  ollas  and  probably  dated 
to  the  18th  or  19th  centuries.  One  was  a  highly  polished 
sherd  with  a  dark  reddish-brown  lusterous  surface  which 
is  similar  to  brown  stone  ware.  Its  vitric  tuff  temper  with 
brown  shards  is  indicative  that  the  vessel  was  manufac¬ 
tured  in  the  Northern  Rio  Grande  Valley. 

Ten  of  the  eleven  lithic  artifacts  were  manufactured 
from  a  single  taxon  of  basalt  (3701);  the  other  lithic  was 
manufactured  from  chalcedony  (1215).  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  piece  of  small  angular  debris,  the  remaining 
lithics  were  debitage.  Four  exhibited  cortical  surfaces. 
Two  artifacts,  one  of  which  exhibited  four  edges,  were 
utilized. 


TABLE  9.57 

LA  12465 -HISTORIC  MATERIALS 


PROV. 

ITEM 

NO. 

DATE 

Room  4 
level  1 

Spencer  Carbine 

Winchester 

cartridge 

1 

1866-1920  (see  Barnes  1972] 

metal  clothing 
buttons  (4  holes) 

2 

unknown 

wire  bent  into 
hook 

1 

unknown 

metal  frag. 

1 

unknown 

Prov.  4 
level  1 

milk  glass  button 
(4  holes,  white) 

1 

post  1860 

(Fontana er  aL  1962:98) 

metal  clothing 
button 

1 

unknown 

copper  domed 
clothing  button 
(2  holes) 

1 

unknown 

metal  rivet  button  1 

unknown 

probable  spring  1 
from  flint  lock  rifle 

unknown 

cast  iron  frag. 

2 

unknown 

metal  flag,  (unid.)  1 

unknown 

possible  metal 
nag.  from  a 
crimped  seam  tin 

inn 

8 

post  1900 

(Fontana  et  aL  1962:67-78) 

beer  bottle 
(amber)  with 
opalescence 

1 

1873-1930’s 

(Fontana  et  aL  1962:100) 

SUMMARY 

LA  12465  was  one  of  two  Territorial  phase  (A.D. 
1848-1912)  site  locations  tested  during  the  excavation 
program  in  Cochiti  Reservoir.  Only  one  structure 
(Room  4)  was  excavated.  Although  a  diversity  of  ma¬ 
terials  were  recovered,  including  ceramic,  lithics,  fauna, 
metal  and  glass  items,  all  occurred  in  relatively  low 
frequencies.  The  majority  of  materials  were  recovered 
from  a  small  1.0m  x  1.0m  test  outside  the  room  itself. 

The  site  was  characterized  by  a  series  of  small  mason¬ 
ry  room  and  possible  corral  structures  constructed 
aganist  the  base  of  a  sheer  cliff  face.  The  single  room 
was  small  in  size  (4.3  sq.  meters  of  floor  space),  and  it 
exhibited  no  internal  features  such  as  hearths,  cists  or 
bins. 

The  context  of  occupation  of  Room  4  is  difficult  to 
posit  through  examination  of  the  faunal  and  architec¬ 
tural  assemblage.  A  minimum  of  six  individuals  are  re¬ 
presented  in  the  faunal  assemblage,  including  cow  or 
bison,  sheep  or  goat  or  antelope,  woodrat  and  snake. 
An  additional  unidentified  Artiodactyla  individual  was 
represented  as  well. 

Whether  these  specimens  represent  by-products  of 
faunal  consumption  at  LA  12465  could  not  be  posi¬ 
tively  ascertained  through  analysis  of  butchering  strategy 
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TABLE  938 

MEAT  PACKAGES  AND  LONG  BONE  SHAFT  FRAGMENTS 
FOR  MINIMUM  NUMBER  OF  INDIVIDUALS 
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Percent  of  long  bone  shaft  fragments:  7% 


because  of  the  few  number  of  specimens  recovered. 
It  can  be  presumed,  however,  that  the  presence  of  the 
larger  mammals  at  the  site  was  not  due  solely  to  natural 
causes.  Remains  of  the  two  woodrats  and  the  snake 
could  be  due  to  nonhuman  agencies. 

The  only  direct  evidence  of  species  procured  and  con¬ 
sumed  at  the  site  is  represented  by  the  faunal 
and  milling  implements  or  storage  structures  which  may 
be  indicative  of  processing  or  use  of  grains  were  not 
documented. 

A  total  of  nine  ceramic  vessels  dating  in  manufacture 
to  the  18th  century  were  represented  by  18  fragments. 
Vessel  forms  included  jars  (3),  oil  as  (5)  and  a  single 
bowl,  and  thus  represent  a  range  of  cooking,  serving 
and  storage  utilization.  Fragments  from  a  single  crimped 
seam  can  and  a  beer  bottle  are  the  only  industrially 
produced  containers  recovered. 

The  remainder  of  the  historic  aritfact  assemblage 
included  evidence  of  two  kinds  of  firearms,  a  variety  of 
buttons  and  metal  clothing  rivets.  Tool  utilization  is 
represented  only  by  lithic  artifacts. 

In  general  the  tested  portion  of  LA  12465  seems  to 
represent  a  focal  subsistence  strategy  based  upon  faunal 


procurement.  The  degree  to  which  the  site  was  inhabited 
on  a  seasonal,  periodic  basis,  or  constituted  a  more  per¬ 
manently  inhabited  homestead  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
given  the  limited  architectural  and  artifactual  inventory 
documented.  The  lack  of  any  evidence  indicating  pro¬ 
duction,  processing,  storage  or  consumption  of  agricul¬ 
tural  foodstuffs,  however,  may  support  the  former 
suggestions. 

It  is  clear  from  industrially  produced  artifactual  de¬ 
bris  that  the  inhabitants  were  engaged  in  at  least  limited 
interaction  with  an  existing  industrially  based  economic 
system.  The  nature  of  this  articulation  seems  to  have 
been  restricted  predominately  to  exchange  for  indus¬ 
trially  produced  clothing  items  rather  than  foodstuffs, 
or  cooking  utensils.  In  this  respect,  the  occupation  of 
LA  12465  differs  considerably  from  the  occupation  of 
LA  12449,  another  relatively  contemporaneous  site  loca¬ 
tion  (ca.  A.D.  1890-1905).  ' 

Precise  dates  bracketing  the  occupation  of  LA  12465 
could  not  be  posited  through  examination  of  either 
ceramic  fragments  of  industrially  produced  items,  but 
the  term  of  that  occupation  may  predate  the  occupation 
of  LA  12449  by  as  much  as  20  years.  If  this  were  so. 
the  inhabitants  of  LA  12465  may  not  have  had  access 
to  the  widespread  bulk  circulation  of  industrially  pro- 
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duced  canned  goods,  utensils  and  implements  facilitated 
by  massive  rail  transportation  systems  constructed 
throughout  the  1880’s  and  1890’s  in  the  New  Mexico 
Territory. 

If  the  site  were  inhabited  during  this  period,  the  lack 


of  such  items  at  the  site  location  indicates  an  extremeiv 
different  level  of  articulation  of  the  inhabitants  with 
an  industrial  economic  and  transportation  system  than 
is  reflected  at  LA  12449  and  suggests  that  the  impact  of 
an  industrial  economy  upon  local  group  behavior  in  the 
project  area  was  quite  variable. 


LA  12468  Surface  Indications 

LA  12468  was  a  nonstructurai  site  location  which  Survey  data  indicated  the  presence  of  two  low  den- 

was  characterized  by  the  presence  of  two  low  density  silY  scatters  of  lithic  artifacts  separated  by  approximate- 
lithic  scatters.  It  was  located  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rio  meters.  .An  isolated  obsidian  projectile  point  was 

Grande  River  at  the  mouth  of  Drainage  Basin  No.  3,  1150  recorded  approximately  50  meters  south  of  the 

approximately  2.5  kilometers  north  of  the  mouth  of  rwo  concentrations. 

White  Rock  Canyon.  The  site  was  situated  on  an  allu¬ 
vial  terrace  20  meters  from  the  river  on  a  large  fanglo-  Mitigation  Procedure 

merate  which  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  steep  cliffs 

and  talus.  LA  12468  was  situated  in  the  Juniper  vege-  Due  to  the  eroded  condition  of  the  site,  little  time 

tative  community  which  was  characterized  by  dense  w^s  aiotted  for  mitigation.  Since  LA  12468  was  badly 

clumps  of  juniper  scattered  across  wide  areas  of  grass  eroded,  close  horizontal  control  could  not  accurately 

and  rabbitbrush.  Several  dense  beds  of  prickly  pear  record  the  spatial  relationships  between  the  lithic  arti- 

occurred  periodically.  The  terrace  was  approximately  facts.  Consequently,  the  sparse  surficial  material  was 

two  meters  above  the  river  and  was  eroding  at  the  collected  by  concentration  rather  than  gnd.  The  nor- 

river  edge.  them-most  concentration  was  assigned  Provenience  1, 


TABLE  9.59 

LA  12468— LITHIC  ARTIFACT  CLASSES 
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and  the  southern.  Provenience  2.  No  suosurface  tests 
were  made.  The  mitiva  '.r.  consisted  solely  of  a  surface 
collection. 


directional  rounding. 


PROVENIENCE  _* 


PROVENIENCE  1 

Provenience  1  consisted  of  a  concentration  of  lithics 
eroding  out  and  down  from  the  beach  of  the  river.  Most 
of  the  artifacts  occurred  within  a  5m  diameter  concen¬ 
tration,  although  a  few  flakes  were  distributed  further 
inland  from  the  river.  Some  firecracked  cobbles  were 
present,  but  these  were  not  counted  or  weighed  during 
the  surface  collection.  No  intact  hearths  were  evident. 

Twenty-six  lithic  artifacts  were  recovered  from  Pro¬ 
venience  1.  The  majority  were  debitage  (92%).  Only  one 
piece  of  small  angular  debris  and  one  resharpening  flake 
were  recovered  as  well.  During  survey  a  slab  tnetate 
and  an  unshaped  mano  were  noted  on  the  beach.  Arti¬ 
facts  were  manufactured  from  basalt  (65%,  3  taxons), 
chalcedony  (31%,  3  taxons)  and  chert  (4%,  1  taxon). 
The  frequencies  of  cortical  and  noncortical  debitage  are 
too  low  to  suggest  substantial  amounts  of  reduction 
being  conducted  at  the  provenience  locale,  although  one 
taxon  of  basalt  (3700)  may  represent  an  exception.  Only 
one  of  the  basalt  artifacts  was  selected  for  utilization. 
This  edge  was  concave  in  outline  shape  and  exhibited  bi- 


Thirtv  meters  south  of  Provenience  1  was  a  >econd 
concentration  of  lithic  artifacts.  This  concentration.  Pro¬ 
venience  2,  was  less  dense  than  Provenience  1  and  exni- 
bited  neither  hearth  elements  nor  firecracked  rock.  Art:- 
factual  debris  was  scattered  over  an  area  measuring  ap¬ 
proximately  5m  in  diameter. 

Twenty-one  lithic  artifacts  were  recovered  from  the 
surface  collection  of  Provenience  2.  The  majontv  were 
debitage  (76.2%),  although  a  vanetv  of  lithic  artifacts 
were  recovered.  These  included  one  hammerstone,  one 
slab  metate,  one  biface,  one  piece  of  large  angular  debns 
and  one  piece  of  small  angular  debris.  Eighteen  of  these 
lithics  were  manufactured  from  a  single  taxon  of  basalt 
(3701).  The  remaining  artifacts  were  manufactured  from 
chalcedony  (2  taxons,  2  artifacts)  and  obsidian  i  1  taxon. 
1  artifact). 

Only  the  basalt  artifacts  occurred  in  sufficient  fre¬ 
quency  to  suggest  manufacturing  activities  within  the 
provenience  locale.  These  artifacts  exhibited  low  per¬ 
centages  of  cortical  surfaces  and  may  represent  second¬ 
ary  rather  than  primary  reduction.  Only  the  hammer- 
stone  and  metate  exhibited  use. 
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Location  and  Physiographic  Situation 

LA  12483  is  a  nonstructural  lithic  and  ceramic  scat¬ 
ter  located  in  White  Rock  Canyon  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Rio  Grande  river  nearly  one  kilometer  north  of 
Bland  Canyon.  It  lies  approximately  150  meters  north  of 
Sanchez  Canyon  and  320  meters  south  of  Medio  Can¬ 
yon.  The  site  lies  at  an  elevation  of  5280  ft  (1610m) 
near  the  southern  end  of  a  sand  dune  formation  which 
extends  northward  to  the  mouth  of  Medio  Canyon.  LA 
12483  is  situated  on  the  east  face  of  a  sloping  sand  dune, 
some  20  meters  from  the  edge  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
70  meters  east  of  the  base  of  a  steep  basalt  talus  which 
rises  to  meet  the  sheer  scarp,  which  comprises  the  west¬ 
ern  side  of  White  Rock  Canyon.  A  small  easterly  run¬ 
ning  arroyo,  ca.  2  meters  deep  is  directly  south  of  tl  - 
site. 

The  site  is  located  in  the  Juniper  vegetative  commu¬ 
nity.  Dominant  vegetation  of  the  sand  dune  formation 
surrounding  the  site  location  include  junipers,  rabbit¬ 
brush.  and  unidentified  grasses.  Junipers  are  distributed 
in  clusters  which  have  tended  to  stabilize  dune  forma¬ 
tion  processes,  but  small,  relatively  open  expanses  of 
unstab uized  sand  are  situated  between  the  stands  of 
juniper. 

Methodology  of  Excavation 

From  surficial  indications,  LA  12483  appeared  to  be 
a  relatively  localized  low  density  scatter  of  ceramic  frag¬ 
ments  and  lithic  debitage,  with  possible  evidence  of 
hearth  usage  near  its  southern  end  suggested  by  frag¬ 


ments  of  firecracked  basalt. 

Artif actual  debris  was  distributed  more  or  less  line¬ 
arly  from  south  to  north  across  the  face  of  the  dune, 
over  an  area  appi aximately  15m  in  length  and  6m  in 
width. 

A  1.0m  x  1.0m  grid  system  was  initially  established 
to  encompass  the  entire  site  area  visible  from  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  north-south  baseline  was  oriented  true  north, 
roughly  parallel  to  the  strike  of  the  dune  slope  and  the 
long  axis  of  the  artifact  distribution. 

Two  trenches  1.0m  wide  were  then  excavated  near 
the  southern  and  northern  portions  of  the  site,  employ¬ 
ing  10cm  level  control  within  each  grid  unit.  The  first 
of  these  trenches  was  oriented  perpendicular  to  the 
strike  of  the  dune  slope,  and  was  placed  through  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  Firecracked  rock  distribution  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  site.  The  second  trench  was  oriented  parallel 
to  the  strike  of  the  dune  slope  near  the  northern  end  of 
the  site. 

The  test  trenches  revealed  that  the  artifactual  remains 
were  largely  surficial  in  distribution.  Excavation  o.  the 
remaining  site  area  was  then  undertaken  through  strip¬ 
ping  10cm  from  the  surface  of  each  grid  unit  and  screen¬ 
ing  the  fill  through  ‘4  inch  hardware  cloth. 

Site  Description 

LA  12483  was  documented  during  survev  as  a  single 
provenience  site.  Upon  completion  of  analvsis.  the  sue 
location  was  analytically  stratified  into  three  proveni¬ 
ence  units.  Two  of  these  units.  Proveniences  1  and  2 
were  defined  in  part  by  relative  densitv  in  weight  of 
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firecracked  rock  and  lithic  deb  it  age  recovered  through 
stripping  operation*,  and  in  greater  part  by  the  fact 
that  the  site  was  excavated  as  two  vely  noncontigu¬ 
ous  blocks  of  1.0m  x  1.0m  squares.  Provenience  3  was 
represented  by  a  small  number  of  art  if  actual  remains 
uncovered  through  subsurface  excavations  in  the  north¬ 
ern  test  trench  (grid  units  C26,  C27). 

Based  upon  associated  ceramic  fragments,  Proveni¬ 
ences  1,  2  and  parts  of  Provenience  3  appear  to  have 
been  deposited  contemporaneously,  and  date  to  the 
early  P-IV  phase  of  the  Anasazi  Period.  Evidence  of  a 
possible  eaiiier  episode  of  occupation  was  recovered 
through  subsurface  tests  in  Provenience  3. 

PROVENIENCE  1 
Features 

Provenience  1  exhibited  the  only  evidence  of  pos¬ 
sible  hearth  usage  at  the  site  location.  An  oval  lens  of 
firecracked  basalt  fragments  measuring  2.3m  east-west 
by  1.5m  north-south  and  extending  from  the  existing 
surface  to  a  maximum  depth  of  15cm  was  situated  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  provenience.  This  lens  was 
encompassed  by  six  contiguous  grid  units.  The  fire- 
cracked  basalt  fragments  ranged  in  maximum  dimension 
from  5cm  to  15cm. 

No  evidence  of  a  hearth  structure,  ash  or  charcoal  was 
found.  Several  ceramic  fragments  from  a  variety  of  ves¬ 
sels  were  intermixed  throughout  the  firecracked  basalt 
lens,  as  were  several  pieces  of  debitage.  A  snail  shell  frag¬ 
ment,  which  could  not  be  identified  as  to  species,  and 
another  small  fragment  of  bone  which  could  not  be  iden¬ 
tified  as  to  part  or  species  were  recovered  within  the 

A  presumably  modern  trash  feature  was  encountered 
in  grid  unit  E13,  two  meters  west  of  the  firecracked  ba¬ 
salt  concentration.  .Although  no  good  definition  of  a  pit 
itself  could  be  ascertained,  the  feature  consisted  of  a 
plastic  Safeway  produce  bag  which  contained  two 
Armed  Forces  issue  ration  cans,  two  plastic  “baggie” 
type  sandwich  bags,  and  a  single  “zip-loc”  type  plastic 
bag.  The  feature  was  buried  between  10cm  and  20cm 
below  the  present  surface  of  the  site,  and  may  have  been 
deposited  in  conjunction  with  the  occupation  of  LA 
12484,  a  modem  campsite  located  in  the  same  dune 
area  20  meters  north  of  LA  12483. 


Ceramic  Artifacts 

Provenience  1  exhibited  a  total  of  49  ceramic  frag¬ 
ments  recovered  from  13  of  the  27  grid  units  comprising 
the  provenience.  Ceramics  occurred  in  greatest  fre¬ 
quencies  in  those  grid  units  exhibiting  firecracked  ba¬ 
salt  and  were  intermixed  throughout  the  firecracked  ba¬ 
salt  lens.  Ceramic  types  positively  associated  with  depo¬ 
sition  of  the  firecracked  basalt  (i.e.  in  the  lower  portions 
of  the  lens)  included  Santa  Fe  B/W,  Smeared  Indented 
utility  ware,  Agua  Fria  G/R  and  unidentified  G/Y.  In¬ 
cluding  those  sherds,  ceramic  fragments  from  Proveni¬ 
ence  1  were  representative  of  all  types  recovered  from 
the  site  location  with  the  exception  of  Cieneguilla  G/Y 
and  San  Clemente  G-P.  Both  bowl  and  olla  vessels  were 
represented  for  Glaze  wares,  while  only  bowl  sherds 
were  represented  by  Santa  Fe  B/W  sherds.  Utility  wares 
were  represented  solely  by  jar  sherds.  No  obvious  pat¬ 
terning  in  the  spatial  distribution-  of  ceramic  types  or 
vessel  forms  within  Provenience  1  was  apparent. 


Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  149  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered  from 
25  of  the  27  grid  units  comprising  the  provenience,  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  mean  frequency  of  5.96  artifacts  for  those 
grid  units  in  which  artifacts  were  recovered,  and  a  mean 
frequency  of  5.52  artifacts  per  square  meter  overall. 
The  vast  majority  of  these  artifacts  were  pieces  of  debi¬ 
tage  (78%)  and  small  angular  debris  (20%).  As  monitored 
by  weight,  these  artifacts  occurred  in  greatest  density 
within  grid  units  encompassing  the  firecracked  basalt 
lens. 

1.  Material  Selection 

Materials  from  which  artifacts  were  manufactured 
were  rather  evenly  represented  by  chalcedonies  (34%, 
6  taxons),  basalts  (32%,  5  taxons),  and  obsidians  (23%, 
(4  taxons),  with  jasperoids  (9  artifacts.  1  taxon),  quartz¬ 
ites  (4  artifacts,  2  taxons)  and  one  chert  artifact  com¬ 
prising  the  remainder.  A  total  of  20  material  taxons  was 
represented.  All  of  the  lithic  materials  are  from  source 
areas  within  the  study  area. 

2.  Manufacture 

Twenty-one  percent  of  all  debitage  and  small  angular 
debris  within  the  provenience  exhibited  cortical  sur¬ 
faces.  A  greater  relative  frequency  of  chalcedony  materi¬ 
als  exhibited  cortex  (33%)  than  did  obsidians  (13%), 
basalts  (13%)  or  jasperoids  and  quartzites  (9%).  The  vast 
majority  of  cortical  surfaces  exhibited  by  chalcedony 
and  basalt  were  waterworn,  whereas  those  exhibited  by 
the  other  materials  were  not  waterworn.  A  single  ham- 
merstone  was  recovered  from  grid  unit  J13.  Other  evi¬ 
dence  of  tool  manufacture  within  the  provenience  in¬ 
cluded  a  single  quartzite  core  and  a  single  piece  of  basalt 
large  angular  debris. 

3.  Tool  Utilization 

None  of  the  debitage  or  small  angular  debris  within 
Provenience  1  were  employed  as  tools,  although  three 
obsidian  resharpening  flakes  suggested  that  a  biface  had 
been  used.  A  single  retouch  flake  of  the  same  material 
(3530)  may  have  been  detached  from  that  implement  as 
well.  The  only  other  direct  evidence  of  tool  utilization 
is  represented  by  a  hammerstone,  and  a  single  piece  of 
sandstone  which  exhibited  grinding  but  could  not  be  as¬ 
signed  to  any  particular  ground  stone  taxon. 

PROVENIENCE  2 
Features 

No  features  or  evidence  of  firecracked  rock  were  re¬ 
covered  through  excavation  of  the  provenience.  A  con¬ 
centration  of  12  roasted  pinyon  nuts  was  found  between 
0-1  Ocm  deep  within  grid  unit  F21.  The  time  of  deposi¬ 
tion  of  these  is  uncertain. 

Ceramic  Artifacts 

Provenience  2  exhibited  a  total  of  16  ceramic  frag¬ 
ments  recovered  from  13  of  the  28  grid  units  comprising 
the  provenience.  Ceramic  density  ranged  between  one 
and  two  sherds  per  grid  unit.  All  ceramic  types  recovered 
from  the  site  location  with  the  exception  of  Santa  Fe 
B/W,  unidentified  G/Y  and  unidentified  glaze  red  and 
white,  were  present.  Glaze  wares  were  represented  by 
both  bowl  and  olla  fragments,  while  all  utility  ware 
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sherds  represented  jar  fragments. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  32  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered  from  20 
of  the  28  grid  units  comprising  the  provenience,  result¬ 
ing  in  a  mean  frequency  of  1.S0  artifacts  per  square  me¬ 
ter  for  those  grid  units  encompassing  artifacts,  and  1.14 
artifacts  per  square  meter  overall.  The  majority  of  these 
were  pieces  of  debitage  (78%),  and  the  remainder  were 
small  angular  debris  (22%).  As  monitored  by  weight,  the 
density  of  artifacts  across  grid  units  was  relatively  uni¬ 
form,  with  slightly  higher  density  exhibited  in  grid  units 
C27  and  F22. 

1.  Material  Selection 

Materials  from  which  artifacts  were  manufactured 
included  basalts  (41%,  2  taxons),  obsidians  (25%,  2 
taxons)  and  chalcedonies  (22%,  5  taxons).  Two  pieces 
of  chert  (2  taxons)  and  one  each  of  siiicified  wood  and 
quartzite  were  also  represented  among  the  total  of  13 
material  taxons.  All  of  the  lithic  materials  are  from 
source  areas  within  the  study  area. 

2.  Manufacture 

Thirty-eight  percent  of  all  artifacts  exhibited  corti¬ 
cal  surfaces,  with  the  greatest  percentage  exhibited  by 
chalcedonies  (57%)  followed  by  obsidian  (38%),  and  ba¬ 
salt  (23%).  Cortex  exhibited  by  the  chalcedony,  chert 
and  siiicified  wood  artifacts  was  generally  waterwom, 
while  that  exhibited  by  the  basalt  and  obsidian  artifacts 
was  generally  not.  No  cores,  large  angular  debris  or  re¬ 
touch  flakes  were  recovered  from  the  provenience. 

3.  Tool  Utilization 

Only  two  tools  were  recovered  from  Provenience  2, 
one  of  basalt  and  one  of  obsidian.  Both  tools  exhibited 
a  single  utilized  edge  which  had  been  unidirectionally 
retouched  to  a  straight  nonsinuous  outline  shape,  and 
exhibited  unidirectional  step  fractures  situated  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  edge  margin  suggesting  their  usage  in  uni¬ 
directional  scraping  upon  fairly  resistant  media. 

PROVENIENCE  3 
Features 

Provenience  3  was  arbitrarily  defined  as  artifactual 
materials  recovered  through  subsurface  excavations  (be¬ 
tween  20-8 0cm  below  surface)  in  grid  units  C26  and 
C27.  No  features  or  evidence  of  firec racked  rock  were 
encountered  through  these  excavations,  although  some 
of  the  few  artifacts  recovered  were  clearly  situated 
among  or  below  natural  stratigraphic  lenses  which  under¬ 
lay  the  unconsolidated  dune  sands  comprising  the  upper¬ 
most  10cm  to  20cm- of  the  entire  site  area. 

Stratigraphy  of  test  pits  sunk  in  grid  units  C26  and 
C27  revealed  an  upper  layer  of  dry,  unconsolidated  sand 
underlain  by  a  layer  of  more  moist  sand  of  the  same 
particle  size,  the  top  of  which  varied  in  depth  between 
24cm  and  38cm  below  surface.  Underlying  this  at  a 
depth  of  34cm  to  40cm  was  a  relatively  even  layer  of 
silty  day  ca.  4cm  thick.  Beneath  the  silty  clay  layer  was 
another  stratum  of  sand,  which  overlaid  a  second  2cm- 
4cm  thick  silty  day  lens  at  a  depth  of  ca.  70cm  below 
the  surface.  The  lower  silty  day  lens  overlaid  a  5cm  to 
15cm  thick  Layer  of  coarse  sand  and  gravel,  which  in 


turn  was  resting  directly  on  another  layer  of  sand  of  the 
same  particle  size  as  that  comprising  the  upper  uncon¬ 
solidated  dune  sand. 

If  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  two  layers  of  silty  day 
(at  ca.  34cm  to  40cm  and  70cm  below  surface,  respec¬ 
tively)  were  formed  through  downward  percolation  of 
smaller  partides  from  an  extant  dune  surface,  then  two 
episodes  of  dune  formation  are  represented  in  the  strati¬ 
graphy,  the  uppermost  of  which  is  still  ongoing. 

Ceramic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  three  ceramic  fragments  was  recovered 
from  subsurface  excavations  in  grid  unit  C26.  Two  of 
these  sherds,  induding  an  Agua  Fria  G/R  olla  fragment 
and  one  Smeared  Indented  Utility  ware  jar  fragment, 
were  recovered  between  10cm  and  40cm  below  the  sur¬ 
face,  but  above  the  first  silty  day  lens,  which  suggests 
that  they  may  have  been  deposited  contemporaneously 
with  the  latest  prehistoric  occupation  of  the  site.  A  sin¬ 
gle  Smeared  Indented  Utility  ware  jar  sherd  was  situa¬ 
ted  below  the  uppermost  silty  clay  layer,  suggesting  d»e 
possibility  that  an  earlier  episode  of  cultural  activity 
dating  to  the  P-III  or  P-IV  phase  of  the  Anasazi  Period 
may  be  present  at  the  site  location. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  five  pieces  of  debitage  representing  two 
taxons  of  obsidian,  and  a  single  taxon  of  basalt,  chalce¬ 
dony  and  jasperoid  respectively  was  recovered  through 
subsurface  excavations  in  the  two  grid  units.  All  were 
recovered  below  the  uppermost  clay  lens.  None  of  the 
debitage  exhibited  cortical  surfaces,  and  none  exhibi¬ 
ted  any  evidence  of  utilization  as  toois. 

F  aunal  Remains 

A  small  fragment  of  bone  which  could  not  be  identi¬ 
fied  as  to  part  or  species  was  recovered  from  grid  unit 
C26  directly  above  the  uppermost  clay  lens. 

SUMMARY 

With  the  exception  of  five  artifacts  recovered  from 
subsurface  excavations  within  Provenience  3  and  a  mod¬ 
ern  campsite  component,  the  occupation  of  LA  12483 
can  be  attributed  to  the  P-IV  phase  of  the  Anasazi  Per¬ 
iod. 

Analytical  approaches  taken  to  isolate  differential 
utilization  of  site  space  for  performance  of  subsistence 
related  activities  resulted  in  no  clearly  defined,  function¬ 
ally  specific  activity  areas  with  respect  to  tool  manufac¬ 
ture,  tool  usage,  or  ceramic  vessel  fragmentation.  No 
hearth  features  were  recovered  through  excavation,  but 
hearth  utilization  is  evident  in  the  form  of  a  single  local¬ 
ized  lens  of  fi recracked  basalt  near  the  southern  end  of 
the  site  in  Provenience  1 .  The  fact  that  grid  units  encom¬ 
passing  this  firecTacked  basalt  lens  exhibited  as  well 
the  highest  relative  density  of  both  ceramic  fragments 
and  lithic  debitage  recovered  through  excavation  of  the 
entire  site  suggest  that  the  feature  represents  a  general¬ 
ized  discard  area  for  material  by-products  generated 
from  activities  performed  elsewhere  upon  the  site  lo¬ 
cation. 

Examination  of  lithic  artifacts  has  suggested  that  al¬ 
though  direct  evidence  of  initial  stages  of  reduction  are 
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evident  throughout  all  proveniences,  no  substantial 
manufacturing  activities  were  undertaken  at  the  site  lo¬ 
cation.  When  compared  to  other  site  locations  within 
the  study  area,  the  overall  volume  of  reduction  by-prod¬ 
ucts  is  quite  low  when  monitored  by  weight  or  frequen¬ 
cy,  despite  the  fact  that  the  ratio  of  unutilized  to  uti¬ 
lized  artifacts  from  the  site  location  itself  is  comparative¬ 
ly  high.  Secondary  stages  of  reduction,  as  monitored  by 
debitage  size,  are  largely  absent. 

Direct  evidence  of  tool  utilization  is  evident  only 
through  two  retouched  scrapers,  resharpening  flakes 
from  an  obsidian  biface,  a  single  hammerstone  possibly 
employed  for  tool  manufacture,  and  a  piece  of  sand¬ 
stone  which  exhibits  evidence  of  grinding. 

It  can  be  suggested  from  the  overall  density  and  uti¬ 
lization  of  lithic  artifactual  remains  that  LA  12483  was 


the  locus  of  very  limited  manufacture  and  utilization  of 
lithic  tools,  and  that  neither  the  contexts  of  manufac¬ 
ture  nor  use  of  those  tools  necessitated  considerable  in¬ 
vestment  during  any  single  occupational  event. 

With  respect  to  the  utilization  of  ceramic  vessels, 
the  site  location  exhibits  fragments  of  16  vessels  which, 
with  the  exception  of  utility  wares,  are  represented  by 
one  to  seven  sherds  each.  Three  utility  ware  jars  are  rep¬ 
resented  by  nine  to  17  sherds  each.  Of  the  remaining  13 
vessels,  nine  are  bowls  and  four  are  oil  as.  This  diversity 
in  vessel  form  and  rate  of  fragmentation  suggests  that 
occupation  of  the  site  location  may  well  have  been  un¬ 
dertaken  as  a  series  of  distinct  events  rather  than  a  single 
event.  It  further  suggests  that  a  considerable  range  of 
activities  involving  ceramic  vessel  utilization  were  under¬ 
taken  at  the  site  location  during  more  than  one  of  those 
events. 


LA  12486 

Location  and  Physiographic  Situation 

LA  12486  is  a  P-IV  phase  Anasazi  site  characterized 
by  at  least  three  hearth  areas  and  associated  lithic  and 
ceramic  artifacts.  The  site  is  located  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Rio  Grande  River  in  White  Rock  Canyon,  approxi¬ 
mately  60  meters  south  of  the  mouth  of  Medio  Canyon. 
LA  12486  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  3300  ft,  40 
meters  from  the  edge  of  the  river.  The  site  lies  on  the 
east  slope  of  a  sand  dune,  in  an  extensive  area  of  dunes 
situated  to  the  south  of  Medio  Canyon. 

LA  12486  is  located  in  the  Upper  Sonoran  Juniper 
vegetative  community,  and  the  vegetative  structure  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  site  is  an  open  Juniper  woodland. 
Dominant  species  include  juniper,  rabbitbrush,  and 
occasional  snakeweed  and  grama  grasses.  Prickly  pear 
cactus  and  star  cactus  occur  infrequently  as  well. 

Methodology  of  Excavation 

LA  12486  was  documented  during  survey  as  a  single 
provenience  characterized  by  a  concentration  of  fire- 
cracked  quartzite  and  basalt,  basalt  clasts  indiciative 
of  possible  hearth  facilities,  and  an  associated  scatter  of 
lithic  ardfactual  debris  over  an  area  measuring  some  13 
meters  by  10  meters  in  extent.  Four  ceramic  fragments 
were  also  observed  within  the  site  boundaries  during 
survey. 

Excavation  was  undertaken  through  initially  imposing 
a  1.0m  x  1.0m  grid  measuring  16m  north-south  by  12m 
east-west  over  the  site  area.  All  surficially  observable 
material  remains,  including  firecracked  and  nonfire- 
cracked  quartzite  and  basalt,  lithic  artifacts  and  ceramic 
fragments  were  then  mapped. 

Artif actual  debris  were  then  collected  by  hand  from 
the  surface  of  each  1.0m  x  1.0m  grid  unit  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  several  units  situated  in  the  south-central  por¬ 
tion  of  the  site  area.  These  latter  were  mistakenly 
collected  as  five  2.0m  x  2.0m  units  and  a  single  l.Ora  x 
2.0m  unit.  These  larger  collection  units  were  designated 


in  the  field  as  “proveniences”  after  the  mistake  was 
realized  and  include  the  following  1.0m  x  1.0m  units: 

“Provenience”  No.  1.0m  x  1.0m  Grid  Units 

PI  E2.  F2 

P2  E3,  E4,  F3,  F4 

P3  E5,  E6,  F3,  F6 

P4  E7,  E8,  F7,  F8 

P5  G3,  G4,  H3,  H4 

P6  G5.G6.H5.H6 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  field  “provenience” 
designations  bear  no  relationship  to  the  analytically 
defined  proveniences  described  in  this  report.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  only  surficial  artifactual  remains  were 
collected  in  the  larger  spatial  units  defined  above.  Sub¬ 
surface  excavation,  as  well  as  both  surficial  and  subsur¬ 
face  weights  of  firecracked  rock  and  hearth  elements, 
were  monitored  by  1.0m  x  1.0m  grid  units  for  the  entire 
site  location. 

Preliminary  field  analysis  of  both  artifactual  debris 
and  evidence  of  hearth  utilization  indicated  three 
possible  locations  of  hearth  facilities  in  the  vicinity  of 
grid  units  E2,  E9  and  110-11;  and  initial  subsurface  ex¬ 
cavations  were  undertaken  within  those  grid  units  em¬ 
ploying  10cm  vertical  control.  Additional  subsurface 
tests  were  undertaken  in  grid  units  E 14-1 6  to  ascertain 
dune  formation  stratigraphy.  Subsurface  excavation  was 
ultimately  extended  to  encompass  28  of  the  192  1.0m  x 
1.0m  grid  units  comprising  the  grid  system. 

Results  of  subsurface  excavation  indicated  that  all  ma¬ 
terial  evidence  of  cultural  activity  within  the  site  was  dis¬ 
tributed  from  the  existing  dune  surface  to  a  depth  of 
between  13cm  and  ca.  25cm,  within  a  laver  of  uncon¬ 
solidated  aeolian  sand.  A  thin,  undulating  layer  of  siit 
and  clay,  which  was  intermixed  in  places  with  small 
pieces  of  gravel,  underlay  the  unconsolidated  sand,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  immediate  vicinity  of  hearth 
features,  all  artifactual  remains.  Beneath  the  siit  and  ciay 
lens  was  another  laver  of  unconsoiidated  aeolian  sand 
which  extended  to  a  depth  of  at  least  50cm  below  the 
existing  surface.  Tests  were  not  taken  below  that  level. 
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It  can  thus  be  suggested  from  stratigraphic  evidence 
that  the  cultural  deposition  of  material  remains  compris¬ 
ing  the  site  occurred  during  the  most  recent  stage  of 
dune  formation,  but  no  absolute  dates  can  be  assigned  to 
that  stage  from  noncuitural  evidence. 

SITE  DESCRIPTION 

LA  1 2486  was  described  during  survey  as  a  single  pro¬ 
venience  site  location.  Five  provenience  locales  were  ulti¬ 
mately  defined  after  excavation  and  analysis  and  are  il¬ 
lustrated  on  the  accompanying  site  map.  These  prove¬ 
nience  locales  were  defined  largely  through  employing 
criteria  of  relative  debitage  weights  exhibited  by  1.0m  x 
1.0m  grid  units  and  the  spatial  location  of  hearth  fea¬ 
tures  and  discard  piles  of  firecracked  rock. 

Two  problems  in  this  distributional  analysis  were 
created  as  a  function  of  recovery  technique.  Lithic 
artifacts  from  the  site  surface  were  collected  in  1.0m 
x  1.0m  grid  units  and  six  larger  units.  In  order  to  make 
the  debitage  weights  in  these  larger  units  comparable 
with  weights  exhibited  by  the  1.0m  x  1.0m  units,  the 
total  weight  of  debitage  in  each  of  the  larger  units  was 
divided  by  the  number  of  1.0m  x  1.0m  grid  units  it 
encompassed  and  that  mean  weight  value  was  then 
employed  as  an  estimate  of  debitage  density  for  the 
surface  of  each  1.0m  x  1.0m  grid  encompassed  by 
the  larger  unit. 

Surfidal  firecracked  rock  was  weighed  by  1.0m  x 
1.0m  grid  unit  across  the  entire  site  location  and  thus 
presented  no  problem. 

The  second  analytical  problem  resided  in  the  fact  that 
20  1.0m  x  1.0m  grid  units  were  excavated  to  a  depth  of 
at  least  20cm  while  the  remainder  were  not  excavated. 
In  order  to  make  relative  density  estimates  of  debitage 
and  firecracked  rock  recovered  from  the  excavated  and 
unexcavated  grid  units  more  comparable,  the  excavated 
and  unexcavated  grids  were  defined  as  two  independent 
populations,  and  z -scores  of  debitage  and  firecracked 
rock  weights  were  generated  for  each  population.  For 
the  population  of  excavated  grid  units,  both  surface  and 
subsurface  weight  values  were  collapsed  as  a  single  densi¬ 
ty  estimate  for  each  grid  unit. 

The  resultant  c -score  distributions  have  been  illus¬ 
trated  on  the  accompanying  site  map  as  if  all  grid  units 
comprised  the  same  analytical  population  and  deter¬ 
mination  of  provenience  locales  was  undertaken  as  if 
all  grid  units  constituted  the  same  population  as  well. 

Actual  mean  weight  for  the  77  unexcavated  grid  units 
exhibiting  firecracked  rock  was  2.2kg  with  a  standard 
deviation  of  2.7kg,  and  the  mean  weight  for  the  24  ex¬ 
cavated  grid  units  exhibiting  firecracked  rock  was  8.1kg 
with  a  standard  deviation  of  6.0kg. 

Actual  mean  weight  for  the  109  unexcavated  grid 
units  exhibiting  debitage  was  1.9g  with  a  standard  de¬ 
viation  of  3.9g,  and  the  mean  weight  for  the  26  excavat¬ 
ed  grid  units  exhibiting  debitage  was  9.8g  with  a  stan¬ 
dard  deviation  of  3.4g. 


One  unexcavated  grid  unit  iB7)  and  one  excavated 
unit  (E2)  exhibited  debitage  weights  in  excess  of  1600g 
and  were  excluded  from  the  populations  for  which 
; -scores  were  determined.  Both  grid  units  have  been 
illustrated  on  the  accompaying  site  map,  however. 


PROVENIENCE  1 

Provenience  1  is  located  at  the  extreme  southern  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  site  location  and  encompasses  36  square 
meters. 

F  eatures 

Evidence  of  an  eroded  hearth  facility  (Feature  1), 
originally  located  in  the  vicinity  of  grid  unit  E2,  was  re¬ 
covered  as  a  40cm  diameter  concentration  of  basalt 
clasts  and  slabs  in  that  grid  unit,  and  a  scatter  of  similar 
larger  elements  downslope  over  an  area  2m  x  3m  in  ex¬ 
tent.  Details  of  the  hearth  construction  could  not  be 
ascertained  due  to  its  state  of  erosion.  A  low  density 
scatter  of  firecracked  rock  extended  to  the  south  of  grid 
unit  E2  as  well,  and  occasional  small  flecks  of  charcoal 
were  encountered  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hearth  epicenter. 

Possible  evidence  of  resources  processed  and  consum¬ 
ed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hearth  was  recovered  as  a  deer 
(Odocoileus  spp.)  radius  fragment  within  the  clast  con¬ 
centration  (grid  unit  G2)  which  had  been  burned; 
another  unbumed  Artiodactyla  radius  fragment  from  a 
different  individual  within  grid  unit  D2,  and  additional 
burned  and  unburned  bone  fragments  which  could  not 
be  identified  as  to  part  or  genera  in  grid  units  D2,  F2 
and  H2. 

Artifactual  Assemblages 
Ceramic  Artifacts 

Seven  fragments  from  five  different  ceramic  vessels 
were  recovered  within  Provenience  1.  Vessels  represent¬ 
ed  included  an  unidentified  G/Y  olla  (1  sherd),  an  un¬ 
identified  G-P  stirrup  canteen  (3  sherds),  a  Plain  utility 
jar  (2  sherd),  a  Blind  Indented  Corrugated  jar  (1  sherd) 
and  a  Plain  Smudged  utility  jar  (1  sherd).  Fragments 
from  all  but  the  Blind  Indented  Corrugated  jar  were 
found  in  other  provenience  locales  as  well.  All  seven 
sherds  were  localized  in  distribution  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  hearth  (Feature  1). 

Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  183  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered  from  23 
of  the  36  grid  units  comprising  Provneience  1.  The  ma- 
jarity  was  debitage  (71%)  or  small  angular  debris 
(23%).  Mean  artifact  frequency  was  7.96  artifacts  per 
square  meter  within  grid  units  encompassing  artifacts, 
and  3.08  artifacts  per  square  meter  overall. 

Debitage  and  small  angular  debris,  as  monitored  by 
weight,  were  distributed  in  greatest  density  throughout 
seven  grid  units  extending  from  the  hearth  epicenter 
eastward  over  a  distance  of  three  meters.  Cores  and  large 
angular  debris  were  found  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  debi¬ 
tage  and  small  angular  debris  concentration. 

1.  Material  Selection 

Lithic  artifacts  were  manufactured  predominately 
from  basalt  i60%,  6  taxons),  obsidian  (13%.  6  taxons), 
chaicedonv  (8%,  5  taxons)  and  chert  (6%.  4  taxons). 
The  remaining  lithic  artifacts  were  manufactured  from 
single  taxons  each  of  quartzite,  jasperoid  chert  and  meta- 
rhyoiite.  Cortical  surfaces  exhibited  bv  basalt  artifacts 
were  generally  waterworn.  indicating  their  selection  of 
basalt  materials  from  beach  areas  along  the  Rio  Grande 
nearby  the  site  location.  With  the  possible  exception  of 
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three  artifacts,  all  other  materials  represented  are  avail¬ 
able  within  the  study  area. 

2.  Manufacture 

Three  taxons  of  basalt  and  a  single  taxon  of  obsidian 
were  characterized  by  numbers  of  debitage  and  small 
angular  debris  substantial  enough  to  indicate  at  least 
minimal  manufacturing  activities  within  the  provenience 
locale.  Large  by-products  of  reduction  such  as  cores  or 
pieces  of  large  angular  debris  were  present  for  two  of  the 
basalt  taxons.  Slightly  over  40%  of  the  basalt  assemblage 
exhibited  cortical  surfaces,  indicating  that  primary  man¬ 
ufacturing  was  undertaken.  Obsidian  artifacts  were  pre¬ 
dominantly  noncortical,  which  may  reflect  secondary 
stages  of  manufacture  rather  than  primary  decortica¬ 
tion.  Platform  variability  among  basalt  debitage  indi¬ 
cates  that  both  unprepared  cortical  surfaces  and  single 
faceted  noncortical  surfaces  were  employed  as  striking 
platforms  for  debitage  removal. 

3.  Tool  Utilization 

Milling  activities  are  represented  by  a  metate  and  a 
two-hand  mano  and  other  massive  processing  imple¬ 
ments  included  a  core  exhibiting  nonbattering  utilization 
of  two  edges  and  a  hammerstone.  An  obsidian  drill 
constituted  the  only  facially  retouched  artifact  recover¬ 
ed,  although  resharpening  flakes  indicate  possible  usage 
of  one  basalt  and  two  different  obsidian  bifaces.  I'wo 
pieces  of  debitage  and  two  pieces  of  small  angular  debris 
exhibited  a  total  of  six  utilized  edges.  Despite  the  low 
number  of  tools,  edge  outline  shape  and  wear  pattern 
variability  reflected  a  diverse  set  of  utilizations  including 
sawing  or  cutting  and  scraping  upon  both  resistant  and 
nonresistant  media. 


PROVFNIFNCK  2 


Provenience  2  encompassed  28  contiguous  grid  units 
situated  in  the  western  portion  of  the  site  location. 

Features 

No  direct  evidence  of  hearth  facilities  was  recovered 
within  the  provenience  locale.  A  relatively  dense  concen- 
tr  ion  of  firecracked  rock  was.  however,  located  in  grid 
units  C6  and  1)6.  This  concentration  may  have  been  de¬ 
posited  as  by-produces  of  usage  of  a  hearth  facility 
(Feature  2)  situated  some  three  meters  northeast  in  Pro¬ 
venience  4.  No  evidence  of  charcoal,  vegetative  or  faunal 
remains  were  recovered  from  Provenience  2. 

Artifactu.il  Assemblages 
Ceramic  Artifacts 

Six  fragments  from  four  different  ceramic  vessels 
were  recovered  within  Provenience  2.  Vessels  represent¬ 
ed  included  an  Agua  Fria  G/R  olla  (1  sherd),  an  uniden¬ 
tified  G-P  olla  (1  sherd),  an  unidentified  G-P  stirrup  can¬ 
teen  (3  sherds)  and  a  Plain  Smudged  utility  jar  (  1  sh  erd). 
Fragments  from  the  latter  three  vessels  were  recovered 
from  other  provenience  locales  within  the  site  location. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  83  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered  from  2a 
of  the  28  grid  units  comprising  Provenience  2.  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  which  were  debitage  (76%)  or  small  angular 
debris  (16%).  Mean  artifact  frequency  was  2.32  artifacts 
per  square  meter  within  grid  units  encompassing  artifacts 
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and  2.96  artifacts  per  square  meter  overall.  Debitage  and 
small  angular  debris,  as  monitored  by  weight,  were  dis¬ 
tributed  in  greatest  density  as  a  concentration  in  grid 
units  B7  and  C7,  adjacent  to  the  fire  cracked  rock  con¬ 
centration.  Two  lower  density  concentrations  encom¬ 
passed  by  single  noncontiguous  grid  units  were  apparent 
to  the  north  of  the  larger  concentration  of  debitage. 
Two  of  the  three  hammemones  recovered  from  Prove¬ 
nience  2  were  found  within  the  latter  distribution. 

1.  Material  Selection 

Lithic  artifacts  were  predominately  manufactured 
from  basalts  (73%,  4  taxons),  chalcedony  (8%,  1  taxon) 
and  obsidians  (7%.  3  taxons).  Other  materials  represent¬ 
ed  included  quartzite  (3  artifacts,  1  taxon),  metarhyolite 
(3  artifacts,  1  taxon)  and  chert  (3  artifacts,  3  taxons). 
Cortical  surfaces  exhibited  by  basalt  artifacts  were 
generally  waterwom,  indicating  their  selection  from 
beach  areas  along  the  Rio  Grande.  All  materials  are 
available  within  the  study  area. 

2.  Manufacture 

Two  taxons  of  basalt  are  represented  by  numbers  of 
debitage  and  small  angular  debris  substantial  enough  to 
indicate  their  manufacture  within  the  provenience  lo¬ 
cale.  Larger  by-products  of  reduction  were  generally 
lacking,  although  three  hammers  tones  possibly  em¬ 
ployed  for  stone  tool  manufacture  were  recovered.  Only 
22%  of  the  basalt  artifacts  exhibited  cortical  surfaces, 
and  a  relatively  greater  frequency  of  basalt  debitage 
platforms  indicates  their  detachment  from  previously 
retouched  edges.  The  basalt  assemblage  thus  seems  to 
reflect  secondary  and  tertiary  stages  of  reduction  rather 
than  primary  core  decortication. 

3.  Tool  Utilization 

Limited  evidence  of  tool  utilization  was  recovered  as 
a  whole  slab  metate  situated  adjacent  and  west  of  the 
major  debitage  and  firecracked  rock  concentration, 
three  hammcrstones  and  three  pieces  of  debitage  which 
exhibited  a  single  utilized  edge  a  piece.  Two  of  the  edges 
exhibited  wear  patterns  indicative  of  unidirectional 
scraping,  and  the  third  was  characterized  by  rounding, 
reflecting  sawing  utilization. 

Resharpening  flakes  from  at  least  one  obsidian  biface 
and  two  basalt  bifaces  indicate  possible  usage  of  three 
additional  implements  within  the  provenience  locale  as 
well. 

PROVENIENCE  3 

Provenience  3  encompassed  42  contiguous  grid  units 
situated  in  the  central  and  eastern  portion  of  the  site 
location. 

Features 

Although  no  hearth  facilities  were  defined  within 
Provenience  3,  a  relatively  dense  concentration  of  fire- 
cracked  quartzite  cobbles  and  basalt  was  present  in  the 
vicinity  of  grid  units  14,  15  and  J4;  and  firecracked  rock 
was  scattered  intermittently  from  that  concentration  to 
the  north  and  east  over  an  area  some  15  square  meters  in 
extent.  A  single  astragalus  fragment  from  a  small  Artio- 
dactyla  was  recovered  from  grid  unit  K5  and  constituted 
the  only  possible  direct  evidence  of  food  consumption 
within  the  provenience  locale. 


Artifactual  Assemblages 
Ceramic  .Artifacts 

Seven  fragments  from  four  different  ceramic  vessels 
were  recovered  within  the  provenience  locale.  Vessels 
represented  included  an  Agua  Fria  G/R  olla  (1  sherd), 
a  Plain  utility  jar  (4  sherds  I,  and  two  different  Blind  In¬ 
dented  Corrugated  jars  (1  sherd  each).  The  four  Plain 
utility  sherds  were  found  in  grid  unit  G4  and  another 
sherd  from  that  same  vessel  was  recovered  from  Prove¬ 
nience  1.  The  remaining  vessels  there  are  represented 
only  by  fragments  recovered  within  Provenience  3. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  116  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered  from  25 
angular  debris  (18%).  Mean  artifact  frequency  was  4.64 
artifacts  per  square  meter  within  those  grid  units  encom¬ 
passing  artifacts  and  2.76  artifacts  per  square  meter 
artifacts  per  square  meter  within  those  grid  units  encom¬ 
passing  artifacts  and  2.48  artifacts  per  square  meter 
overall.  As  monitored  by  weight,  debitage  and  small 
angular  debris  were  distributed  most  densely  throughout 
five  grid  units  (G5,  G6,  H5,  H6  and  14)  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  provenience  locale,  adjacent  and  partially 
within  the  major  firecracked  rock  concentration. 

1.  Material  Selection 

Lithic  artifacts  were  predominately  manufactured 
from  basalts  (54%,  5  taxons),  cherts  (12%,  4  taxons), 
obsidians  (19%,  5  taxons),  chalcedonies  (16%,  3  taxons). 
Other  materials  represented  included  quartzite  (4  arti¬ 
facts,  1  taxon) ,  jasperoid  chert  (3  artifacts,  1  taxon)  and 
metarhyoiite  (9  artifacts,  1  taxon).  Cortical  surfaces 
exhibited  by  basalt  artifacts  were  generally  waterwom, 
indicating  their  selection  of  basalt  cobbles  from  beach 
areas  along  the  Rio  Grande.  .All  materials  are  available 
within  the  study  area. 

2.  Manufacture 

Only  two  taxons  of  basalt  were  represented  by  num¬ 
bers  of  debitage  or  small  angular  debris  substantial 
enough  to  indicate  at  least  minimal  manufacturing 
activities  within  the  provenience  locale.  Although  nearly 
40%  of  those  exhibited  cortical  surfaces  indicative  of 
primary  stages  of  manfuacture.  no  larger  by-products  of 
reduction  were  recovered  from  a  single  taxon  of  chert 
and  chalcedony,  howeveer,  although  very  little  debitage 
was  generated  from  those  two  taxons. 

3.  Tool  Utilization 

A  single  hammerstone  and  three  pieces  of  debitage 
exhibiting  a  single  utilized  edge  a  piece  constituted 
the  entire  tool  inventory  of  Provenience  3.  Two  edges 
exhibited  wear  patterns  indicative  of  unidirectional 
scraping,  while  the  third  had  been  employed  for  sawing 
upon  relatively  nonresistant  materials.  No  resharpening 
flakes  were  present  in  the  assemibage. 

PROVENIENCE  4 

Provenience  4  encompassed  26  contiguous  grid  units 
situated  in  the  center  of  the  site  Icoations. 

F  eatures 

.An  intact  hearth  facility  (Feature  2)  was  found  in  the 
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southeast  comer  of  grid  unit  E9.  The  hearth  was  lined 
on  the  bottom  with  a  single  basalt  slab  and  was  en¬ 
circled  on  its  southern,  eastern  and  northern  perimeter 
by  five  vertically  set  basalt  slabs.  It  was  oval  in  outline 
shape,  measured  50cm  by  35cm  in  major  and  minor 
axes,  and  was  between  9cm  and  10cm  deep.  Fill  consist- 
ted  of  charcoal.  Charcoal  stained  sand  extended  outward 
some  30cm  in  all  directions  from  the  perimeter  of  the 
hearth. 

An  egg  shell  fragment  recovered  from  grid  unit  E9 
which  was  near  the  hearth,  and  a  humerus  fragment 
from  a  medium-sized  rodent  recovered  from  grid  unit 
D9  to  the  west  of  the  hearth,  consistuted  the  only  pos¬ 
sible  direct  evidence  of  food  resources  consumed  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  facility. 

A  second  hearth  area  (Feature  4)  was  found  in  grid 
unit  Hll,  four  meters  northeast  of  Feature  2.  This 
hearth  was  not  lined  with  slabs;  rather,  it  consisted  of  a 
dense  concentration  of  34  burned  quartzite  cobbles  dis¬ 
tributed  over  an  area  50cm  to  60cm  in  diameter.  Char¬ 
coal  stained  sand  was  present  beneath  portions  of  the 
cobble  concentration.  No  direct  evidence  of  foodstuffs 
prepared  or  consumed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hearth  was 
recovered. 

.Another  concentration  of  burned  quartzite  cobbles 
(Feature  3)  was  located  40cm  southeast  of  Feature  4. 
This  concentration  consisted  of  IS  quartzite  cobbles  and 
three  basalt  fragments  which  extended  over  an  area 
75  cm  in  diameter  and  centered  upon  the  boundary  be¬ 
tween  grid  units  H10  and  110.  No  charcoal  stain  was 
observed  in  association  with  Feature  3. 

It  is  possible  that  Feature  3  and  Feature  4  represent 
discard  piles  of  heat  retainers  employed  through  usage 
of  a  hearth  facility  such  as  Feature  2,  although  they  are 
both  situated  at  relatively  great  distance  from  the 
hearth.  The  charcoal  stain  underlying  cobbles  compris¬ 
ing  Feature  4  may  also  indicate  in  situ  heating  of  the 
elements. 

Artifactual  Assemblages 
Ceramic  Artifacts 

Twelve  fragments  from  six  different  ceramic  vessels 
were  recovered  within  Provenience  4.  Vessels  represent¬ 
ed  Include  an  unidentified  G/Y  olla  (2  sherds),  three 
unidentified  G-P  vessles,  including  a  bowl  (3  sherds) 
an  olla  (3  sherds)  and  a  stirrup  canteen  (2  sherds),  a 
Santa  Fe  B/W  bowl  (1  sherd)  and  a  Blind  Indented 
Corrugated  jar  I 1  sherds). 

The  G-P  bowl,  the  Santa  Fe  B/W  bowl  and  the  corru¬ 
gated  jar  are  represented  only  by  fragments  recovere 
within  Provenience  4,  whereas  fragments  from  the  other 
three  vessels  were  found  in  other  proveniences  within 
the  site. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

A  totai  of  295  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered  from  all 
26  of  the  grid  units  comprising  Provenience  4..  The  ma¬ 
jority  were  debitage  (69%)  or  small  angular  debris  (27%). 
Mean  artifact  frequency  was  10.85  artifacts  per  square 
meter  for  the  provenience  overall.  Debitage  and  small 
angular  debris,  as  monitored  by  weight,  was  distributed 
in  greatest  density  immediately  south,  east  and  north  of 
the  slab-lined  hearth  facility  (Feature  2). 


1 .  Material  Selection 

Lithic  artifacts  were  predominately  manufactured 
from  basalts  (66%,  5  taxons),  chalcedonies  ill%,  5 
taxons),  obsidians  (10%,  5  taxons)  and  cherts  i7%, 
4  taxons).  Other  materials  represented  included  single 
taxons  each  of  quartzite  (11  artifacts),  metarhvolite 
(7  artifacts),  jasperoid  chert  (2  artifacts),  sandstone 
(2  artifacts)  and  rhyolite  (1  artifact).  Cortical  surfaces 
exhibited  by  basalt  artifacts  were  predominately  water- 
worn,  indicating  selection  of  basalt  materials  from 
beach  areas  along  the  Rio  Grande.  .All  other  materials 
are  available  within  the  study  area. 

2.  Manufacture 

Two  taxons  of  basalt  (3701,  3050)  were  characteriz¬ 
ed  by  substantial  numbers  of  debitage  and  small  angular 
debris,  although  few  larger  by-products  of  reduction 
were  recovered.  .An  additional  taxon  of  chalcedony 
(1215)  and  chert  (1051)  were  represented  by  numbers 
of  debitage  and  small  angular  debris  indicating  at  least 
minimal  reduction  within  the  provenience  locale.  Slight¬ 
ly  less  than  30%  of  the  basalt  artifacts  exhibited  cortical 
surfaces,  indicating  a  greater  investment  into  secondary- 
stages  of  manufacture  than  apparent  with  respect  to  the 
chert  and  chalcedony  taxons.  Reduction  techniques 
involved  freehand  percussion  for  all  materials.  Both 
cortical  and  noncortical  single  facet  surfaces  were  em¬ 
ployed  as  striking  platforms  for  basalt  and  chalcedony 
reduction,  chert  reduction  seems  to  have  been  restricted 
to  debitage  detachment  from  noncortical  platform 
surfaces. 

3.  Tool  Utilization 

Provenience  4  exhibited  by  far  the  greatest  number  of 
tools  recovered  from  all  provenience  locales  within  the 
site  location.  Milling  activities  were  represented  by  two 
one-hand  manos  and  a  piece  of  basalt  exhibiting  ground 
surfaces  which  could  not  be  assigned  to  a  formal  categ- 
gory.  Other  more  massive  implements  included  the  bit 
end  of  a  laterally  notched  rhyolite  ax.  a  hammerstone 
and  fragments  of  a  sandstone  shaft  straightener.  Facially 
retouched  artifacts  recovered  included  a  whole  ovoid 
biface  manufactured  from  basalt,  the  distal  fragment  of 
a  chalcedony  biface,  and  a  proximal  fragment  from  an 
obsidian  projectile  point  which  had  exhibited  side 
notches  and  a  flared  stem.  Resharpening  flakes  indicated 
possible  utilization  of  an  additional  basalt  biface  and  an 
additional  obsidian  biface  as  well. 

A  total  of  ten  pieces  of  debitage  and  one  piece  of 
small  angular  debris  exhibited  13  utilized  edges.  These 
tools  were  manfactured  from  obsidian  (5  artifacts,  7 
edges),  basalt  (5  artifacts,  5  edges)  and  chalcedony  (1 
artifact,  1  edge).  Eight  edges  were  characterized  by  uni¬ 
directional  step  fracture  indicating  scraping  utilization 
upon  relatively  resistant  media.  Of  the  remaining  five 
edges,  three  had  been  employed  in  sawing  tasks  which 
resulted  only  in  nibbling  of  the  edge  margins,  and  two 
had  been  used  for  tasks  which  resulted  in  bidirectional 
rounding  and  unidirectional  rounding  of  the  edge  mar¬ 
gin.  Edge  shapes  were  straight  (7  edges),  convex  i3 
edges),  concave-convex  (2  edges)  or  concave  (1  edge). 
Edge  angles  were  in  general  steep  rather  than  acute.  Five 
edges  had  been  unidirectionallv  retouched  and  one  had 
been  bidirectionally  retouched  prior  to  usage. 

PROVENIENCE  5 

Provenience  5  encompassed  60  contiguous  grid  units 
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situated  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  site  location. 

Features 

No  hearth  facilities  were  found  within  the  prove¬ 
nience  locale  and  oniv  two  grid  units  exhibited  rela¬ 
tively  dense  concentrations  of  firecracked  rock.  A  total 
of  four  grams  of  unbumed  bone  fragments  which 
could  not  be  identified  as  to  part  or  species  was  re¬ 
covered  from  grid  unit  E15. 

Artifactual  Assemblages 
Ceramic  .Artifacts 

A  single  fragment  from  an  unidentified  glaze-poly¬ 
chrome  olla  was  recovered  from  grid  unit  B12.  Frag¬ 
ments  from  the  same  vessel  were  recovered  from  two 
other  provenience  locales  within  the  site  location. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  159  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered  from 
40  of  the  60  grid  units  comprising  Provenience  5, 
nearly  all  of  which  were  pieces  of  debitage  (65%)  or 
small  angular  debris  (35%).  The  only  larger  artifact 
encountered  was  a  piece  of  large  angular  debris.  Mean 
artifact  frequency  was  3.93  artifacts  per  square  meter 
within  grid  units  encompassing  artifacts  and  2.62  per 
square  meter  for  the  provenience  overall.  Debitage  and 
small  angular  debris,  as  monitored  by  weight  were  dis¬ 
tributed  in  greatest  density  within  two  grid  units  in 
the  north-central  portion  of  the  provenience  locale. 

1 .  Material  Selection 

Lithic  artifacts  were  manufactured  predominately 
from  basalts  (56%,  4  taxons),  chalcedonies  (22%,  7 
taxons),  metarhyolite  (8%,  1  taxon)  and  obsidians  (6%, 
4  taxons).  Other  materials  represented  include  cherts 


|8  artifacts,  3  taxonsl,  and  single  taxons  eacn  of  _as- 
peroid  chert  (4  artifacts)  and  quartzite  (2  artifacts). 
The  majority  of  surfaces  exhibited  bv  basalt  artifacts 
were  waterwom,  indicating  the  selection  of  basalt 
materials  from  beach  areas  along  the  Rio  Grande.  W'it.n 
the  exception  of  a  single  artifacts  manufactured  from 
Mt.  Taylor  obsidian  (3510),  all  materials  are  available 
within  the  study  area. 

2.  Manufacture 

Four  taxons  of  material  (3701.  3050,  1215  and 
1502)  are  represented  by  numbers  of  debitage  and 
small  angular  debris  substantial  enough  to  indicate 
their  manufacture  within  the  provenience  locale,  al¬ 
though  only  one  larger  by-product  of  reduction  for 
one  of  the  basalt  taxons  was  recovered.  Despite  this, 
relative  frequencies  of  debitage  and  small  angular  de¬ 
bris  exhibiting  cortical  surfaces  was  generally  high 
(40%  to  46%),  indicating  that  primary  stages  of  manu¬ 
facture  were  undertaken.  A  greater  percentage  of  cor¬ 
tical  surfaces  was  exhibited  by  angular  debris  within 
Provenience  5  than  within  assemblages  recovered  from 
other  porvenience  locales  at  the  site  location.  Little 
evidence  for  tertiary  stages  of  debitage  reduction  from 
marginally  or  facially  retouched  artifacts  was  evident, 
and  reduction  technique  appears  to  have  involved  free¬ 
hand  percussion  from  both  cortical  and  noncortical 
single  facet  striking  platforms. 

3.  Tool  Utilization 


The  only  tool  recovered  from  Provenience  5  was  a 
piece  of  basalt  debitage  which  exhibited  a  single  un¬ 
retouched  utilized  edge  characterized  by  unidirectional 
step  fracture  and  bidirectional  rounding.  Three  re¬ 
sharpening  flakes  from  three  different  obsidian  bifaces 
were  recovered  as  well,  which  may  indicate  their  utili¬ 
zation  within  the  provenience  locale. 
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SUMMARY 

Two  lines  of  evidence  indicate  that  LA  12486  repre¬ 
sents  a  site  location  inhabited  during  the  P-IV  phase  of 
the  Anasazi  Period.  Thirty-four  fragments  from  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  13  ceramic  vessels  were  found  throughout  the 
site  in  physical  contexts  suggesting  their  deposition  con¬ 
currently  with  deposition  of  other  artifactuai  remains, 
including  lithic  artifacts  and  firecracked  rock  by-pro¬ 
ducts  of  hearth  utilization.  With  the  exception  of  a 
single  Santa  Fe  B /IV  bowl  represented  by  one  sherd, 
those  vessels  were  manufactured  during  the  P-IV  phase. 

Obsidian  hydration  analysis  of  10  artifacts  recovered 
from  the  surface  of  LA  12486  resulted  in  identifiable 
hydration  bands  upon  four  artifacts  with  a  mean  value 
of  6.31  microns.  The  adjusted  mean  value,  based  upon 
three  artifacts,  was  4.87  microns  of  hydration  (see 
Haecker,  this  volume).  This  latter  figure,  although 
obviously  based  upon  a  very  small  sample  size,  is  con¬ 
siderably  lower  than  similar  values  derived  from  ob¬ 
sidian  artifacts  recovered  from  Archaic  Period  contexts 
of  deposition.  The  adjusted  mean  hydration  value  for 
LA  12486  is  also  slightly  lower  than  those  derived  for 
P-III  phase  Anasazi  Period  contexts  of  deposition,  and 
slightly  higher  than  the  adjusted  mean  value  of  hydra¬ 
tion  derived  for  LA  12454,  a  P-IV  phase  site  location. 

If  obsidian  hydration  data  are  taken  at  least  as  mini¬ 
mal  supportive  information  concerning  the  phase  and 
period  of  formation  for  LA  12486,  the  site  C3n  be  as¬ 
signed  in  deposition  to  the  P-IV  phase  of  the  Anasazi 
Period.  As  such,  it  constitutes,  in  conjunction  with 
LA  12483  and  possibly  LA  12444,  an  example  of  P-IV 
economic  behavior  which  is  poorly  understood  at  pre¬ 
sent. 

Procurement,  Processing  and  Consumption 

Faunal  remains  comprised  the  only  direct  evidence 
of  food  resources  procured  and  consumed  within  the  site 
location.  Identifiable  bone  fragments  represented  a 
minimum  of  three  individuals  including  an  adult  deeT, 
a  small  Artiodactyla  and  a  medium-sized  rodent.  An  egg 
shell  and  several  small  burned  and  unbumed  bone  frag¬ 
ments  which  could  not  be  identified  as  to  part  or  species 
were  recovered  as  well.  No  other  faunal  or  floral  remains 
were  found. 

Indirect  evidence  of  possible  seed  or  grain  processing 
activities  was  represented  by  two  metates  and  three 
manos.  Metates  were  not  located  in  close  proximity  to 
hearth  features  and  only  one  mano  was  situated  near  a 
hearth  facility.  This  distribution  of  milling  implements 
stands  in  marked  contrast  to  that  observed  across  nearly 
all  Archaic  Period  sites  in  which  metates  were  invariably 
found  within  or  immediately  adjacent  to  hearth  facili¬ 
ties.  The  distribution  characterizing  LA  12486  might 
indicate  that  milling  activities  were  not  performed  in 
immediate  contexts  of  food  consumption  or  might  in¬ 
dicate  that  specific  modes  of  space  uilization  in  the  near 
vicinity  of  hearth  facilities  dictated  that  milling  imple¬ 
ments  such  as  metates  be  located  at  some  distance.  The 
degree  to  which  usage  of  ceramic  vessels  for  cooking 
activities  rather  than  direct  roasting  or  stone  boiling 
techniques  might  necessitate  relocation  of  milling  imple¬ 
ments  away  from  hearths  themselves  merits  further  in¬ 
vestigation  in  this  latter  regard. 

The  distribution  of  firecracked  rock  concentrations 
with  respect  to  hearth  facilities  at  LA  12486  also  stands 


in  contrast  to  that  observed  across  Archaic  Period  sites 
excavated  within  Cochiti  Reservoir.  The  latter,  sites  were 
generally  characterized  bv  dense  concentrations  of  fire¬ 
cracked  rock  in  the  immediate  vicinitv  of  hearth  facili¬ 
ties,  whereas  major  concentrations  of  firecracked  rock 
found  within  LA  12486  are  distributed  at  some  distance 
from  the  facilities.  This  kind  of  distribution  may  again 
reflect  a  different  strategy  of  space  utlization  within  the 
near  vicinity  of  hearth  facilities  themselves.  The  fact  that 
considerable  amounts  of  firecracked  rock  are  present 
within  the  site  location,  however,  indicates  that  use  of 
rocks  as  heat  retainers  was  a  common  features  of  cook¬ 
ing  activities  at  LA  12486. 

A  total  of  13  ceramic  vessels  was  represented  in  the 
ceramic  assemblage,  but  only  six  of  these  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  more  than  a  single  sherd  each.  Fragments  from 
these  latter  vessels  were  distributed  throughout  the  site 
location  and  no  apparent  distributional  covariation  of 
vessel  form  or  type  with  respect  to  hearth  facilities  was 
observed.  The  assemblage  as  a  whole  was  characterized 
by  a  preponderance  of  jars  (6)  and  ollas  (4).  Two  bowls 
and  a  single  stirrup  canteen  were  represented  as  well. 

With  one  exception,  all  of  the  jars  were  manufactured 
with  tempering  materials  available  within  the  Cochiti 
study  area.  Two  ollas.  one  bowl  and  the  canteen  were 
manufactured  with  tempering  materials  found  in  the 
Galisteo  Basin,  and  the  occurrence  of  these  vessels  at 
LA  12486  again  reflects  the  operation  of  an  inter¬ 
regional  exchange  system  during  the  P-IV  phase  of  the 
Anasazi  Period. 

The  stone  tool  assemblage  from  the  site  as  a  whole 
reflects  a  diversity  of  task  specific  activities  although  the 
number  of  tools  is  somewhat  limited  in  nature.  Facially 
retouched  tools  included  a  drill,  projectile  point  frag¬ 
ment  and  two  bifaces;  possible  use  of  an  additional 
1 1  bifacially  retouched  implements  is  indicated  through 
the  occurrence  of  resharpening  flakes  if  each  prove¬ 
nience  locale  is  treated  as  an  independent  unit  of  obser¬ 
vation  and  the  number  of  implements  represented  in 
each  is  totaled  for  the  site  location. 

Twenty-two  pieces  of  debitage  exhibited  utiliza¬ 
tion  and  variability  in  edge  outline  shape  and  wear 
patterns  indicate  a  variety  of  scraping  and  sawing  usages 
on  both  resistant  and  nonresistant  materials.  Other  tools 
recovered  included  a  grooved  sandstone  shaft  straighten- 
er,  an  ax  fragment,  a  utilized  core  and  six  hammerstones 
in  addition  to  the  milling  implements. 

The  tool  assemblage  thus  reflects  considerable  diver¬ 
sity  in  task  specific  performance  and  indicates  that  many 
tasks  undertaken  within  the  site  location  were  not  di¬ 
rectly  related  to  procurement  or  processing  of  food¬ 
stuffs  consumed  at  the  site  itself.  In  this  sense  the  site 
appears  to  have  served  as  a  residence  locale  rather  than 
as  a  specialized  procurement  or  processing  station. 

The  structure  of  artifact  distribution  within  LA 
12486  indicates  a  degree  of  functionally  specific  spatial 
partitioning  in  the  locales  at  which  activities  were  per¬ 
formed.  By-products  of  tools  manufacture  were  recover¬ 
ed  from  all  provenience  locales,  but  variability  in  conical 
debris  generated  within  different  proveniences  indicates 
that  primary  decortication  was  undertaken  to  a  much 
greater  extent  in  Proveniences  1  and  5,  whereas  manu¬ 
facturing  activities  represented  in  Provenience  2  were 
directed  toward  secondary  stages  of  core  reduction  and 
possibly  toward  retouch  refinement  of  debitage.  Prove- 
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nience  5  exhibited  very  limited  evidence  of  tool  utili¬ 
zation  and  may  have  been  deposited  almost  entirely  as 
a  function  of  manufacturing  activities.  In  general,  those 
provenience  locales  encompassing  hearth  facilities 
(Proveniences  1  and  4)  were  characterized  bv  relatively 
greater  numbers  of  tools  than  were  the  other  prove¬ 
niences. 

In  summary,  LA  12486  represents  aspects  of  overall 
subsistence  behavior  engaged  in  by  P-IV  phase  popula¬ 
tions  which  have  been  poorly  documented  in  the  past, 
that  of  nonagricultural  food  procurement.  The  broad 
outlines  of  P-IV  adaptive  behavior  defined  through  pre¬ 
vious  research  are  those  of  a  sedentary  population  whose 
overall  settlement  strategy  was  dictated  by  variability 
in  climate,  water  availability  and  landform  as  it  affected 
the  amount  and  distribution  of  arable  land,  and  whose 


susbistence  economy  was  almost  entirely  based  upon 
agricultural  production.  N'onagnculturai  foodstuff  pro¬ 
curement  by  P-IV  phase  inhabitants  has  been  analytical¬ 
ly  treated  as  a  secondary  set  of  activities  which  were 
undertaken  by  task  forces  such  as  hunting  parties  if 
long  distances  were  involved  or  by  resident  personnel 
in  the  near  vicinity  of  habitation  sites. 


LA  12486  represents  neither  a  specialized  procure¬ 
ment  station  nor  a  habitation  site  characterized  by  archi¬ 
tectural  structures.  It  instead  appears  to  represent  a 
residential  campsite,  perhaps  reoccupied  on  a  periodic 
basis,  at  which  a  variety  of  manufacturing  and  main¬ 
tenance  activities  were  undertaken  in  addition  to  pro¬ 
cessing  and  consuming  both  faunal  and  vegetal  food 
resources. 


LA  12494 

Location  and  Physiographic  Situation 

LA  12494  is  a  late  Archaic  site  located  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Rio  Grande  River  in  White  Rock  Canyon, 
225  meters  upstream  from  the  mouth  of  Medio  Canyon, 
at  an  elevation  of  5300  feec.  The  sice  is  situated  on  the 
southwestern  slope  of  a  well  stabilized  dune,  100  meters 
from  the  river's  edge  and  some  60  meters  south  of  a 
steep  talus  slope  leading  to  the  canyon  rim  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river.  LA  12494  is  located  in  the  Upper  Sono¬ 
ran  Juniper  vegetative  community,  and  dominant  vege¬ 
tation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  site  include  Junipers,  rabbit- 
brush  and  a  sparse  cover  of  grama  grass. 

LA  12494  may  have  been  deposited  simultaneously 
with  the  occupation  of  LA  12495  (located  ca.  15  me¬ 
ters  to  the  west  and  south).  A  P-UI  phase  Anasazi  Peri¬ 
od  Site  (LA  5014)  is  situated  direcdy  north  of  LA 
12494. 

Methodology  of  Excavation 

The  site  was  initially  gridded  into  1.0m  x  1.0m 
squares  through  extending  the  grid  system  employed  for 
LA  5014  and  LA  12495.  Different  portions  of  the  site 
area  appeared  to  have  undergone  substantial  post  occu¬ 
pation  erosion,  and  excavation  was  directed  predomi¬ 
nantly  toward  those  parts  of  the  site  land  surface  which 
had  not  been  subjected  to  such  erosion.  General  excava¬ 
tion  procedure  involved  initial  surface  mapping  of  each 
grid  unit,  and  subsurface  excavation  through  stripping 
the  upper  10cm  of  fill  within  each,  and  screening 
through  V*  inch  hardware  cloth.  In  many  areas,  deeper 
subsurface  excavation  was  undertaken  if  warranted  by 
the  nature  of  deposition.  Firecracked  rock  and  larger 
slabs  or  clasts  were  weighed  in  kilograms  by  level  within 
grid  units.  A  total  of  176  1.0m  x  1.0m  grid  units  were 
excavated  in  this  fashion. 

Site  Description 

LA  12494  was  documented  during  survey  as  a  single 
provenience  site  characterized  predominantly  by  lithic 
artifactual  debris  and  evidence  of  hearth  utilization 


in  the  form  of  firecracked  rock  extending  over  an  area 
measuring  ca.  48m  x  26m.  Because  of  the  obvious  ero¬ 
sion  of  the  site  surface  and  the  relatively  high  density  of 
artifactual  remains  and  firecracked  rock  within  the  site 
boundaries,  no  attempt  was  made  to  stratify  the  site 
into  provenience  locales  for  purposes  of  survey  docu¬ 
mentation. 

After  excavation  a  total  of  eight  intrasite  prove¬ 
niences  locales  was  defined.  The  majority  of  these  pro¬ 
veniences  were  essentially  defined  as  a  function  of  ex¬ 
cavation  procedure.  Spatially  distinct  blocks  of  con¬ 
tiguous  grid  units  encompassing  land  surfaces  which  did 
not  appear  to  be  substantially  eroded  were  selected  for 
excavation,  rather  than  land  surfaces  characterized  by 
obvious  erosionai  channels. 

Proveniences  1,  2,  4.  5,  6  and  7  were  defined  in  this 
fashion.  Proveniences  3  and  8,  however,  were  defined 
after  analysis  of  artifacts  and  firecracked  rock  distri¬ 
buted  within  one  large  block  of  grid  units  which  had 
been  excavated  contiguously. 

PROVENIENCE  l 

Provenience  1  is  encompassed  by  16  contiguous  grid 
units  in  the  north-central  portion  of  the  site  location. 

F  eatures 

A  partially  intact  hearth  facility  (Feature  1)  was  lo¬ 
cated  in  grid  units  H31  and  131.  near  the  north  central 
portion  of  the  provenience  locale.  The  hearth  was  desig¬ 
nated  as  Feature  1  and  was  originally  constructed  of 
basalt  slabs  placed  upright  into  the  original  ground  sur¬ 
face.  The  hearth  was  apparently  roughly  circular  in  ori¬ 
ginal  outline  shape,  and  measured  approximately  35cm 
in  diameter  at  its  base,  and  20cm  deep.  The  bottom  of 
the  feature  was  not  lined  with  rock,  but  a  10cm  thick 
layer  of  ash  intermixed  with  sand  filled  the  lower  por¬ 
tion  of  the  hearth.  Slabs  used  to  line  the  feature  ranged 
in  length  and  in  height  from  iOcm  to  20cm.  Three 
quartzite  cobbles  may  have  been  employed  to  line  tne 
side  of  the  feature  as  well.  Total  weight  of  elements  used 
in  constructing  the  hearth  was  11.5kg.  No  faunal  or  veg¬ 
etal  remains  were  recovered  within  the  vicinity  of  the 
hearth. 
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LA  12494 
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Although  firecracked  quartzite  cobbles  and  basalt  such  activities, 
were  scattered  throughout  grid  units  adjacent  to  the 

hearth,  no  substantial  concentrations  of  firecracked  rock  3.  Tool  Utilization 
were  present  within  the  provenience  locale.  Larger  basalt 

slab  and  clast  elements  were,  however,  recovered  from  Milling  activities  were  represented  within  Provenience 

grid  units  130*133,  on  either  side  and  slightly  downslope  1  by  two  whole  shallow  basin  metates,  three  fragments 
from  the  hearth.  of  possibly  the  same  slab  metate,  and  two  whole  one- 

hand  manos.  With  the  exception  of  one  shallow  basin 
A  total  weight  of  19.5kg  of  firecracked  quartzite  and  metate  situated  in  grid  unit  K30,  all  milling  implements 
basalt  was  recovered  from  ten  of  the  16  grid  units  com*  were  distributed  between  1.0m  and  2.0m  of  the  hearth 

prising  the  provenience  locale,  for  a  mean  density  of  facility.  Massive  processing  implements  such  as  utilized 

9.95kg  within  those  grid  units  exhibiting  firecracked  cores  or  large  angular  debris  were  absent,  although  a 

rock,  and  of  1.22kg  overall  for  the  entire  provenience  single  hammerstone  was  recovered  nearbv  the  hearth 

locaie-  facility. 

No  facially  retouched  artifacts  were  recovered,  and 
no  resharpening  flakes  were  encountered,  as  well.  Eight 
pieces  of  debitage  exhibiting  a  total  of  nine  utilized 
edges  were  recovered,  four  of  which  were  basalt  (4 
edges),  three  of  which  were  chalcedony  (4  edges),  and 
one  of  which  was  obsidian  (1  edge).  Five  of  the  edges 
were  retouched,  and  four  were  unretouched.  Edge  out¬ 
line  shapes,  edge  angles  and  wear  patterns  indicated 
that  a  diversity  in  task  specific  activities  had  been  under¬ 
taken  with  the  assemblage  of  utilized  debitage. 


PROVENIENCE  2 

Provenience  2  is  encompassed  by  12  contiguous  grid 
units  and  is  located  in  the  extreme  southeastern  portion 
of  the  site  location. 

1.  Material  Selection  Features 


Ceramics 

No  ceramic  fragments  were  recovered  from  Proveni¬ 
ence  1. 

LitJuc  .Artifacts 

A  total  of  108  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered  from  all 
of  the  16  grid  units  comprising  the  provenience,  and  ex¬ 
hibited  a  mean  frequency  of  6.75  artifacts  per  square 
meter  within  those  grid  units.  The  majority  of  artifacts 
were  debitage  (88%)  and  metates  or  metate  fragments 
(5%).  Debitage  was  distributed  in  greatest  density  as 
two  discrete  concentrations  situated  about  1.5m  to  the 
southwest  and  southeast  of  the  hearth  feature.  With  the 
exception  of  one  shallow  basin  metate,  manos,  metates 
and  metate  fragments  were  all  distributed  within  one 
meter  of  the  hearth  itself. 


Lithic  artifacts  were  predominantly  manufactured 
from  basalts  (45%,  4  taxons),  chalcedonies  (25%,  5  tax¬ 
ons),  obsidians  (16%,  4  taxons)  and  cherts  (6%,  3  tax¬ 
ons).  A  single  taxon  each  of  quartzite,  silicified  wood, 
jasperoid,  and  granite  were  represented  by  a  total  of 
6  artifacts.  No  documentation  as  to  material  taxon  was 
available  for  three  fragments  of  a  slab  metate  recorded 
in  the  field. 

With  the  exception  of  6  pieces  of  3530  obsidian  de¬ 
riving  from  the  Polvadera  Peak  area,  all  20  material  tax¬ 
ons  represented  are  availbable  within  the  study  area. 
Ninety-four  percent  of  basalt  artifacts  exhibiting  cor¬ 
tical  surfaces  were  characterized  by  waterwom  cortex, 
and  may  have  derived  from  basalt  cobbles  along  the 
modern  beach  area  nearby  the  site  location. 

2.  Manufacture 

Only  two  taxons  of  material,  3701  basalt  and  1053 
chalcedony,  exhibited  debitage  in  frequencies  large 
enough  to  indicate  routine  manufacturing  activities, 
although  several  other  taxons  of  basalt  (3700,  3050), 
obsidian  (3523,3530)  and  chalcedony  (1215)  were 
represented  by  six  to  nine  pieces  of  debitage  each. 
No  cores  were  recovered  from  the  provenience,  and 
only  two  pieces  of  basalt  3050  large  angular  debris  were 
found.  Nearly  44%  of  the  entire  assemblage  of  debitage 
and  small  angular  debris  exhibited  cortical  surfaces, 
ranging  from  40%  of  the  basalts  to  58%  of  the  obsidians, 
and  oniv  one  retouch  flake  was  found.  The  assemblage 
as  a  whole  thus  seems  to  be  representative  of  initial 
stages  of  artifact  manufacture,  and  of  a  very  limited 
number  of  reduction  episodes.  A  single  hammerstone  re¬ 
covered  from  grid  unit  130  may  have  been  employed  for 


Surficial  distribution  of  firecracked  quartzite  and 
basalt  indicated  the  possible  presence  of  a  hearth  facility 
in  the  vicinity  of  grid  units  XI 0  and  WIO,  and  was 
designated  as  Feature  2.  The  firecracked  rock  was  dis¬ 
tributed  partially  over  the  surface  of  a  large  boulder 
which  outcropped  at  ground  surface  into  grid  units  Y10. 
Yll  and  XII.  Subsequent  excavation  within  the  pro¬ 
venience  revealed  no  evidence  of  a  hearth  structure  or 
any  evidence  of  burning,  in  the  form  of  charcoal,  char¬ 
coal  stain,  or  ash.  A  considerable  amount  of  firecracked 
quartzite  and  basalt,  totalling  67.8  kilograms,  was  ulti¬ 
mately  recovered  through  surface  collection  and  sub¬ 
surface  excavation  within  the  provenience  locale.  Fire¬ 
cracked  rock  was  distributed  in  greatest  density  within 
grid  units  X9,  X10  and  W1 1. 

It  should  be  noted  that  firecracked  rock  weights  from 
grid  units  within  Provenience  2  were  not  included  in  the 
population  of  weights  employed  to  generate  the  fire¬ 
cracked  rock  weight  z -scores  for  the  entire  site  location. 

Flotation  of  fill  recovered  from  Feature  2  resulted  in 
identification  of  a  single  Portulaca  seed.  No  other  floral 
or  faunal  remains  were  recovered  within  the  proveni¬ 
ence. 

Ceramics 

A  total  of  34  ceramic  fragments  from  a  minimum  of 
seven  different  vessels  was  recovered  from  the  prove¬ 
nience  locale.  P-1II  phase  Anasazi  Period  vessels  repre¬ 
sented  included  two  Santa  Fe  B/W  bowis.  a  Galisteo  B/W 
bowl,  and  two  Blind  Indented  corrugated  jars.  Frag¬ 
ments  from  two  Plain  Smudged  jars  possiblv  manufac¬ 
tured  during  the  Historic  Period  were  recovered  as 
well. 
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Sixteen  sherds  from  one  of  the  Historic  Period  jars, 
a  single  sherd  from  another  Historic  Period  jar,  and  a 
single  sherd  from  the  Gaiisteo  3/W  bowl  represented  the 
only  fragments  of  those  vessels  within  the  site  location; 
while  all  other  vessels  were  represented  by  other  ceramic 
fragments  within  other  provenience  locales. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  41  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered  from  7  of 
the  12  grid  units  comprising  Provenience  2,  thus  exhibi¬ 
ting  a  mean  frequency  of  5-S6  artifacts  per  square  meter 
within  those  grid  units  encompassing  artifacts,  and  3.42 
artifacts  per  square  meter  overall.  The  majority  of  the 
artifacts  were  debitage  (73%)  and  small  angular  debris 
(20%).  Debitage  and  small  angular  debris  were  distri¬ 
buted  in  comparatively  low  volume  within  the  proveni¬ 
ence,  and  no  distinct  concentrations  were  isolated 
through  post  excavation  analysis. 

1.  Material  Selection 

Lithic  artifacts  within  the  provenience  were  manufac¬ 
tured  predominantly  from  chalcedony  (34%,  3  taxons), 
basalt  (29%,  3  taxons),  silidfed  wood  (15%,  2  taxons) 
and  obsidian  (12%,  2  taxons).  An  additional  three  arti¬ 
facts  were  manufactured  from  a  single  taxon  of  quartz¬ 
ite,  and  one  piece  of  chert  debitage  was  recovered.  With 
the  exception  of  four  obsidian  (3530)  artifacts,  all 
lithic  materials  are  available  within  the  study  area. 

2.  Manufacture 

A  single  basalt  3701  core  was  recovered  from  the  pro¬ 
venience,  but  none  of  the  material  taxons  were  charac¬ 
terized  by  substantial  frequencies  of  debitage  or  small 
angular  debris.  Very  few  of  the  obsidians  and  basalts 
exhibited  cortical  surfaces,  while  the  majority  of  sfii- 
cified  wood  and  quartzite  artifacts  were  characterized 
by  cortical  surfaces,  as  were  35%  of  the  chalcedonies. 
The  assemblage  as  a  whole  does  not  reflect  routine 
manufacturing  activities. 

3.  Tool  Utilization 

Milling  activities  are  represented  within  Provenience 
2  by  a  fragment  of  a  shallow  basin  metate  and  a  whole 
one-hand  mono  recovered  from  two  adjacent  grid  units 
in  the  northwestern  comer  of  the  provenience  locale. 
No  other  massive  processing  implements,  facially  re¬ 
touched  implements  or  utilized  debitage  or  small  angu¬ 
lar  debris  were  recovered. 

PROVENIENCE  3 

Provenience  3,  as  analytically  defined,  is  encompassed 
by  32  contiguous  grid  units  situated  in  the  east-central 
portion  of  the  site  location.  Provenience  3  was  essential¬ 
ly  distinguished  from  Provenience  3  to  the  south  because 
it  exhibited  substantially  higher  densities  of  firecracked 
rock  and  debitage  than  did  Provenience  3. 

Features 

No  intact  hearth  features  were  encountered  during 
excavation  within  Provenience  3,  but  considerable  evi¬ 
dence  of  hearth  utilization  was  recovered  as  high  densi¬ 
ty  concentrations  of  firecTacked  quartzite  and  basalt 
throughout  much  of  the  provenience  locale.  Large  basalt 
slabs  and  clasts  which  may  once  have  been  used  to  line 
hearth  facilities  were  recovered  from  three  different 


localities  within  the  provenience:  grid  unit  L33  at  the 
extreme  northern  end  of  the  provenience;  grid  units 
N34,  N35,  034  and  P35  in  the  north-central  portion 
of  the  provenience;  and  grid  unit  R33  at  the  east-central 
edge  of  the  provenience. 

The  weight  of  clasts  and  slabs  recovered  from  the  first 
of  these  concentrations  (grid  unit  L33)  was  only  1.5kg, 
whereas  the  summed  weight  of  such  elements  recovered 
from  four  grid  units  in  the  north-central  part  of  the  pro¬ 
venience  was  21.0kg,  and  the  weight  of  elements  from 
the  third  concentration  (grid  unit  R33)  was  27.0kg. 

It  can  thus  be  suggested  that  two  hearth  facilities  may 
once  have  existed  within  the  provenience:  one  in  the 
vicinity  of  grid  units  N34,  N35,  034,  and  P35;  and  an¬ 
other  in  the  vicinity  of  grid  unit  R33.  The  highest  densi¬ 
ty  of  firecracked  rock  was  recovered  from  five  contigu¬ 
ous  grid  units  situated  in  the  area  between  these  two 
possible  hearth  locations,  and  from  four  more  grid  units 
distributed  in  more  or  less  crescentic  fashion  to  the 
southwest  of  grid  unit  R33. 

No  evidence  of  faunal  or  floral  specimens  were  re¬ 
covered  within  the  provenience  locale. 

Ceramics 

Two  fragments  of  two  different  Anasazi  Period 
P-II1  phase  vessels  were  recovered  within  Provenience  3. 
One  fragment  was  from  a  Santa  Fe  B/W  bowl,  and  the 
other  was  from  a  Blind  Indented  corrugated  jar.  Both 
vessels  were  represented  by  additional  ceramic  frag¬ 
ments  within  other  provenience  locales  within  the 
site  location. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  620  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered  from 
30  of  the  32  grid  units  comprising  the  provenience,  the 
majority  of  which  were  debitage  (37%)  and  small  angular 
debris  (8%).  Mean  artifact  frequency  per  square  meter 
was  20.73  within  grid  units  encompassing  artifacts,  and 
19.44  for  the  provenience  overall.  The  provenience  lo¬ 
cale  is  characterized  by  a  considerable  number  of  cores 
(6),  large  angular  debris  (7)  and  manos  or  mano  frag¬ 
ments  (11)  in  addition  to  debitage  and  small  angular 
debris.  Debitage  and  small  angular  debris,  as  monitored 
by  weight,  is  distributed  in  relatively  great  density 
throughout  the  entire  provenience.  Two  very  high  den¬ 
sity  of  concentrations  of  debitage  and  small  angular  de¬ 
bris  are  encompased  by  grid  units  L33,  M3  3,  N33  and 
034  at  the  northern  end  of  the  provenience;  and  by 
grid  units  R33,  S34  and  T34  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  provenience. 

1.  Material  Selection 

Lithic  artifacts  were  manufactured  predominantly 
from  basalt  (49%,  7  taxons),  chalcedony  (25%,  6  tax¬ 
ons),  obsidian  (15%,  5  taxons)  and  chert  (7%,  4  taxons). 
The  remaining  artifacts  were  manufactured  from  a  single 
taxon  each  of  quartzite  (17  artifacts),  jasperoid  chert 
(4  artifacts),  greenstone  (3  artifacts),  metarhyolite  (2 
artifacts),  granite  (1  artifact),  sandstone  (1  artifact;, 
and  vitric  tuff  (1  artifact).  One  piece  of  debitage  was 
not  identified  as  to  material  taxon. 

With  the  exception  of  48  pieces  of  debitage  and  small 
angular  debris  manufactured  from  Polvadera  obsidian 
(3530),  all  material  taxons  represented  within  the  as- 
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semblage  derive  from  source  areas  within  the  study  area. 
Eighty -four  percent  of  basalt  debitage  and  small  angular 
debris  exhibiting  cortical  surfaces  were  characterized  by 
waterwora  cortex,  which  indicates  the  possible  selection 
of  some  basalt  materials  from  beach  areas  nearby  the 
vicinity  of  the  site  location. 

2.  Manufacture 

Of  the  28  material  taxons  represented,  13  were  char¬ 
acterized  by  frequencies  of  debitage  and  small  angular 
debris  substantial  enough  to  indicate  their  possible 
manufacture  within  the  provenience  locale.  These  in¬ 
cluded  three  taxons  of  obsidian,  four  taxons  of  basalt, 
two  taxons  of  chert,  and  four  taxons  of  chalcedony. 

A  relatively  low  percentage  of  obsidian  artifacts 
exhibited  cortical  surfaces,  however,  and  no  obsidian 
cores  or  large  angular  debris  were  recovered  from  the 
provenience.  One  basalt  taxon  (3701)  was  represented 
by  three  cores  and  two  pieces  of  large  angular  debris, 
although  the  entire  assemblage  of  basalt  was  charac¬ 
terized  by  relatively  low  frequencies  of  cortical  arti¬ 
facts.  Larger  by-products  of  debitage  manufacture  were 
also  present  from  two  taxons  of  chalcedony  (1215, 
1053),  a  single  taxon  of  chert  (1051)  and  quartzite. 

In  general,  the  entire  assemblage  of  debitage  indi¬ 
cates  that  freehand  percussion  techniques  of  manu¬ 
facture  were  employed,  although  three  pieces  of  obsi¬ 
dian  debitage  had  been  produced  through  bipolar  per¬ 
cussion. 

3.  Tool  Utilization 

Milling  activities  are  represented  by  fragments  of 
four  different  basalt  metatea,  two  of  which  were  shallow 
basin  metates,  one  of  which  was  a  slab  metate,  and  one 
of  which  could  not  be  assigned  to  a  formal  category. 
A  total  of  seven  whole  and  two  fragmentary  one-hand 
manos  was  recovered,  as  were  two  fragments  of  tnanos 
of  undetermined  shape,  and  two  additional  fragments  of 
ground  stone  which  could  not  be  identified  as  to  formal 
category.  One  of  the  quartzite  manos  (grid  unit  L33) 
was  characterized  by  two  grinding  surfaces,  both  of 
which  exhibited  hematite  stains. 

All  of  the  metate  fragments  were  distributed  within 
grid  units  encompassing  high  densities  of  firecracked 
rock  or  hearth  elements.  Manos  and  mano  fragments 
were  found  throughout  the  provenience  locale. 

A  single  hammerstone  and  two  cores  which  exhibi¬ 
ted  battering  utilization  comprised  the  only  other  evi¬ 
dence  of  processing  activities  involving  massive  imple¬ 
ments.  Use  of  facially  retouched  implements  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  proximal  fragment  of  an  obsidian  (3520) 
unnotched  biface,  three  resharpening  flakes  of  3530  ob¬ 
sidian.  a  single  resharpening  flake  of  3525  obsidian  and 
another  resharpening  flake  of  basalt. 

Fourteen  pieces  of  debitage  exhibited  a  total  of  17 
utilized  edges,  seven  of  which  had  been  unidirectionally 
retouched  and  two  of  which  had  been  bidirectionally 
retouched.  Edge  outlines  were  predominantly  straight 
and  convex,  and  nonsinuous.  Five  of  the  edges  exhibi¬ 
ted  wear  patterns  indicative  of  scraping  utilization,  and 
the  remainder  exhibited  wear  patterns  indicative  of  saw¬ 
ing  utilization. 

A  spherical  object  manufactured  from  vitric  tuff  and 


measuring  ca.  4cm  in  diameter  was  recovered  from  grid 
unit  R34.  Two  indentations  4mm  deep  had  been  pecked 
into  opposite  surfaces  of  the  artifact.  The  artifact  exhi¬ 
bited  no  good  evidence  of  alteration  as  a  function  of 
usage. 

PROVENIENCE  4 

Provenience  4  is  encompassed  by  53  grid  units  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  site  location. 

Features 

.An  intact  hearth  facility  (Feature  3)  was  located  in 
grid  unit  J38  near  the  center  of  the  provenience  locale. 
The  hearth  was  oval  in  outline  shape  and  its  interior  di¬ 
mensions  were  66cm  in  major  axis  and  46cm  in  minor 
axis.  The  perimeter  of  the  hearth  was  lined  with  cobbles 
of  quartzite  and  vesicular  basalt  ranging  between  20cm 
and  30cm  in  largest  dimension.  The  hearth  was  15cm 
deep  and  was  lined  on  the  bottom  with  smaller  quartzite 
cobbles  and  a  metate  fragment.  Fill  within  the  hearth 
consisted  of  charcoal  stained  sand,  but  no  large  particles 
of  charcoal  were  recovered.  Charcoal  stain  extended  a 
few  centimeters  outward  from  the  hearth  perimeter  and 
below  the  base  of  the  hearth.  A  single  fragment  of 
burned  bone  weighing  less  than  a  gram  and  which  could 
not  be  identified  as  to  part  or  species  was  recovered 
from  the  fill  of  the  hearth. 

The  hearth  was  not  situated  nearby  any  distinct  con¬ 
centrations  of  firecracked  rock,  which  may  indicate  that 
it  was  not  employed  for  cooking  activities  involving  heat 
retaining  elements.  Total  weight  of  elements  used  to 
construct  the  hearth  was  19.0kg. 

No  other  intact  hearth  facilities  were  found  during 
excavation,  although  several  grid  units  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  provenience  encompassed  relatively  high 
densities  of  firecracked  rock  which  was  intermixed  with 
charcoal  stained  soil.  No  larger  cobbles,  slabs  or  clasts 
were  recovered  in  the  vicinity  of  the  firecracked  rock, 
however,  and  the  location  of  any  hearth  which  may  have 
resulted  in  deposition  of  the  firecracked  rock  could  not 
be  ascertained.  Small  fragments  of  burned  and  unburned 
bone,  totaling  six  grams  in  weight,  were  recovered  from 
five  grid  units  within  the  provenience,  and  a  fragment  of 
shell  tentatively  identified  as  a  freshwater  bivalve  mol- 
lusk  (possibly  Mya  or  Macosa)  was  recovered  from  a 
sixth  grid  unit.  Bone  and  the  shell  fragment  were  pre¬ 
dominantly  distributed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  northern 
firecracked  rock  concentration. 

Ceramics 

Eight  fragments  from  five  different  Anasazi  Period 
P-III  phase  ceramic  vessels  were  recovered  from  various 
grid  units  within  the  provenience  locale.  All  vessels 
were  represented  by  other  ceramic  fragments  in  other 
provenience  locales,  and  included  three  Santa  Fe  B/W 
bowls  and  two  Blind  Indented  corrugated  jars. 

Lithic  .Artifacts 

A  total  of  774  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered  from 
all  of  the  53  grid  units  comprising  Provenience  4.  Mean 
artifact  frequency  was  14.60  artifacts  per  square  meter 
within  those  grid  units.  The  majority  of  artifacts  were 
debitage  (86%)  and  small  angular  debris  (11%).  Debi¬ 
tage  and  small  angular  debris  was  distributed  in  greatest 
density  (as  monitored  by  weight)  over  an  extensive 
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area  in  the  eastern  and  northern  portions  of  the  proveni¬ 
ence.  Three  small  high  density  concentrations  were  en¬ 
compassed  bv  grid  units  (139,  G40;  141;  and  1.37,  M3 7 
respectively,  harder  by-products  ot  debitage  manufac¬ 
ture  such  as  cores  and  large  angular  debris  were  dislri 
butcd  through  the  provenience  locale,  although  several 
such  artifacts  were  clustered  in  the  vicinity  of  grid  units 
T40  and  (140  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  proveni¬ 
ence. 

1.  Material  Selection 

Materials  from  which  lit h if  artifacts  were  manufac¬ 
tured  included  basalt  (51%,  5  taxons),  chalcedony  (31%, 
7  taxons),  obsidian  (10%,  6  taxons)  and  chert  (6%,  5 
taxons).  The  remaining  artifacts  were  manufactured 
from  quartzite  (13  artifacts,  2  taxons),  silicilied  wood 
(2  artifact,  2  taxons),  jasperoid  chert  (2  artifacts,  1  tax¬ 
on)  and  metarhvolite  (3  artifacts,  1  taxon). 

With  the  exception  of  39  artifacts  manufactured  from 
Polvadera  obsidian  (3530)  and  a  single  piece  of  obsidian 
3550  debitage  deriving  from  a  source  in  the  Red  Mill 
area  of  New  Mexico,  all  materials  represented  are  from 
source  areas  within  the  studv  area.  Nearly  ninety  percent 
of  basaltic  cortical  artifacts  exhibited  waterworn  cortex, 
which  indicates  the  possible  selection  of  some  basalts 
from  source  areas  along  the  Rio  Grande  River  nearby  the 
source  location  itself. 

2.  Manufacture 

Three  taxons  of  obsidian  (3520,  3523,  3530)  were 
represented  bv  more  than  ten  artifacts  each,  but  the  ob¬ 
sidian  assemblage  was  characterized  by  relatively  low  fre¬ 
quencies  of  cortical  debris,  and  no  larger  by-products  of 
manufacture  such  as  cores  or  large  angular  debris. 


I  wo  taxons  of  basalt  (3700,  3701)  were  represented 
bv  over  100  artifacts,  and  two  other  taxons  (3030, 
3050)  were  represented  by  over  20  piet  es  ol  debitage. 
Like  the  assemblage  of  obsidians,  cortical  debris  con¬ 
stituted  a  relatively  low  percentage  of  basalt  artifacts, 
but  both  the  3700  and  3701  taxons  included  cores. 

Two  taxons  of  chert  (1051,  1090)  were  represented 
by  more  than  ten  pieces  of  debitage  or  small  angular  de 
bris,  although  no  chert  cores  or  large  angular  debris  were 
recovered.  Several  taxons  of  chalcedony  (including 
1052,  1053,  1091,  1215  and  1310)  were  represented 
by  more  than  10  artifacts;  and  1053  was  represented 
by  1  1 6  artifacts.  Cores  and  large  angular  debris  were 
recovered  only  for  chalcedony  taxons  1053  and  1215, 
but  between  thirty-five  and  forty  percent  of  all  chert 
and  chalcedony  debitage  exhibited  cortical  surfaces. 

In  general,  a  freehand  rather  than  bipolar  technique 
of  reduction  appears  to  have  been  employed  to  manu¬ 
facture  the  majority  of  debitage  recovered  from  the  pro¬ 
venience  locale.  Debitage  platforms  were  predominantly 
either  cortical  or  noncortical  single  facets,  and  only  four 
obsidian  pieces  of  debitage  and  two  basalt  pieces  of  debi¬ 
tage  exhibited  evidence  of  having  been  manufactured 
through  bipolar  percussion. 

3.  Tool  L'tilization 

Milling  activities  were  represented  by  three  fragments 
from  at  least  two  metates,  one  slab  and  one  shallow  ba¬ 
sin;  a  fragment  of  a  two-hand  metate,  and  an  additional 
fragment  of  ground  stone  which  could  not  be  identified 
as  to  forma!  category.  These  fragments  were  dispersed 
predominantly  over  the  south  central  portion  of  the 
provenience  locale.  A  single  core  exhibiting  one  utilized 
edge  and  three  hammerstones  comprised  the  only  other 
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evidence  of  utilization  of  massive  implements. 

Utilization  of  facially  retouched  implements  was 
represented  by  a  whole  comer  notched  projectile  point 
i 3530  obsidian),  the  distal  fragment  of  another  obsidian 
biface  (3520)  and  a  whole  large  basalt  unnotched  biface 
(3701).  Four  retouch  flakes  and  three  resharpening 
flakes  from  two  taxons  of  obsidian  (3530,3523),  two 
taxons  of  basalt  (3701,  3700)  and  two  taxons  of  chal¬ 
cedony  (1091,  1215)  were  also  recovered,  which  in 
conjunction  with  the  three  bifaces  indicate  the  manu¬ 
facture  or  usage  of  at  least  seven  bifadaily  retouched 
implements  within  the  provenience. 

A  relatively  large  number  of  utilized  pieces  of  debi- 
tage  (24)  exhibited  a  total  of  28  utilized  edges,  five  of 
which  had  been  unidirecdonally  retouched.  Edge  out¬ 
lines  were  predominantly  straight  (10)  and  convex  (11), 
although  four  concave-convex  edges  and  three  projec¬ 
tions  were  observed  as  well.  Nearly  all  edges  exhibited 
relatively  acute  edge  angles  and  wear  patterns  indicadve 
of  sawing  and  scraping  utilization.  The  basalt  edges  in 
particular  were  characterized  by  a  high  degree  of  round¬ 
ing,  polish,  and  striations  perpendicular  to  the  long  axis 
of  the  utilized  edge  margin,  indicating  their  usage  in 
scraping  or  whittling  fashion. 

PROVENIENCE  5 

Provenience  5  is  encompassed  by  16  contiguous  grid 
units  excavated  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  site 
location. 

Features 

No  intact  hearth  features  were  defined  during  exca¬ 
vation  of  the  provenience,  although  nearly  all  grid 
units  exhibited  relatively  low  densities  of  firecracked 
quartzite  and  basalt.  Two  large  basalt  clasts  were  re¬ 
covered  from  grid  unit  K22,  and  the  highest  density  of 
firecracked  rock  within  the  provenience  was  recovered 
from  an  adjacent  grid  unit,  K21.  The  degree  to  which 
these  two  grid  units  represent  an  “epicenter”  of  an  erod¬ 
ed  or  deflated  hearth  facility  is  subject  to  some  question. 
The  base  of  an  antler  ( Odocoileus  spp.)  was  recovered 
from  grid  unit  K.23 ,  which  appeared  to  have  been  natur¬ 
ally  shed  rather  than  dismembered.  No  other  evidence 
of  faunal  or  floral  utilization  was  recovered  within  the 
provenience. 

Ceramics 

A  total  of  10  fragments  from  five  different  Anasazi 
Period  P-III  phase  ceramic  vessels  was  recovered  within 
the  provenience  locale.  Vessels  represented  included 
three  Santa  Fe  B/W  bowls,  a  Galisteo  B/W  bowl  and  a 
single  Blind  Indented  corrugated  jar.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Galisteo  B/W  bowl,  which  was  represented  by  a 
single  sherd,  ail  vessels  were  represented  by  other  frag¬ 
ments  in  other  proveniences  within  the  site  location. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  141  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered  from  all 
of  the  16  grid  units  comprising  Provenience  5.  Mean  lith¬ 
ic  artifact  density  by  frequency  count  within  the  pro¬ 
venience  locale  was  8.81  artifacts  per  square  meter.  The 
majority  of  artifacts  were  pieces  of  debitage  (77%),  al¬ 
though  the  provenience  locale  was  characterized  by  rela¬ 
tively  great  frequencies  of  cores,  large  angular  debris, 
manos  and  mano  fragments.  The  larger  lithic  artifacts 


were  distributed  more  or  less  ubiquitously  throughout 
the  enure  central  and  southern  portion  of  the  prove¬ 
nience  local.  Oebitage  and  small  angular  debris  were  pre¬ 
sent  in  relatively  low  density  as  monitored  by  weight, 
and  was  distributed  as  two  discrete  concentrations  in 
grid  unit  J22,  and  in  grid  units  L22.  L21  and  K.20. 

1.  Material  Selection 

Lithic  artifacts  were  manufactured  predominantly 
from  chalcedony  (35%,  6  taxons),  basalt  (34%,  4  taxons) 
and  obsidian  (23%,  5  taxons).  The  remaining  12  arti¬ 
facts  were  manufactured  from  a  single  taxon  each  of 
quartzite  (5  artifacts),  chert  (2  artifacts),  jasperoid  chert 
(1  artifact),  metarhyolite  (1  artifact)  and  diatomite  (1 
artifact).  An  additional  mano  and  mano  fragment  docu¬ 
mented  in  the  field  for  which  no  material  taxon  informa¬ 
tion  is  available  were  represented  in  the  assemblage. 

With  the  exception  of  12  artifacts  manufactured  from 
Polvadera  Peak  obsidian  (3530),  all  materials  derive  from 
sources  within  the  study  area. 

2.  Manufacture 

No  material  taxons  were  represented  by  more  than  18 
pieces  of  debitage  and  small  angular  debris,  although  six 
taxons  were  represented  by  10  or  more  such  artifacts. 
Larger  by-products  of  reduction  were  present  for  three 
taxons  of  basalt  (3050,  3700,  3701)  and  three  taxons  of 
chalcedony  (1053,  1215,  1310).  Cortical  debris  consti¬ 
tuted  approximately  40%  of  the  obsidian  and  chalce¬ 
dony  debitage  and  small  angular  debris,  but  only  29%  of 
the  basalt  assemblage.  No  evidence  of  bipolar  percussion 
techniques  of  manufacture  was  observed,  and  the  major¬ 
ity  of  platforms  for  all  materials  were  either  cortical  or 
noncortical  single  facets. 

3.  Tool  Utilization 

Milling  activities  were  represented  by  two  fragments 
of  possibly  the  same  slab  me  tat  e,  a  whole  shallow  basin 
metate,  three  whole  and  one  fragmentary  one-hand  ma¬ 
nos,  a  whole  mano  which  was  not  assigned  to  a  formal 
taxon  and  two  mano  fragments  of  undetermined  formal 
taxon.  An  additional  artifact  exhibiting  ground  surfaces 
was  manufactured  from  diatomite.  A  one-hand  mano 
manufactured  from  basalt  and  exhibiting  a  single  grind¬ 
ing  surface  with  hematite  stains  was  recovered  from  grid 
unit  K20. 

Whole  and  fragmentary  milling  implements  were  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  southern  three-quarters  of  the 
provenience  locale. 

No  facially  retouched  implements  were  recovered, 
but  one  retouch  flake  and  two  resharpening  flakes  from 
three  different  taxons  of  obsidian  indicate  that  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  three  different  obsidian  bifaces  were  either 
manufactured  or  utilized  within  the  provenience. 

Four  pieces  of  debitage  exhibited  a  total  of  five  uti¬ 
lized  edges.  .All  five  edges  were  either  straight  or  convex 
in  outline  shape,  four  of  which  were  characterized  by 
wear  patterns  indicative  of  sawing  utilization,  and  one 
of  which  was  characterized  by  wear  patterns  indicative 
of  scratsing  utilization.  One  chalcedony  edge  character¬ 
ized  by  wear  patterns  indicative  of  sawing  utilization 
exhibited  hematite  stains. 

PROVENIENCE  6 
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Provenience  6  is  encompassed  by  22  contiguous  grid 
units  situated  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  site 
location. 

Features 

Evidence  of  a  partially  intact  hearth  facility  was  re¬ 
covered  as  a  concentration  of  large  basalt  slabs  and  clasts 
in  grid  units  H15  and  115,  and  a  dense  scatter  of  fire- 
cracked  quartzite  cobbles  and  basalt  extending  from 
those  grid  units  to  the  south.  A  firehardened  patch  of 
soil  was  found  near  the  center  of  grid  unit  H15,  and  an 
ash  lens  extended  over  an  area  some  60cm  in  diameter 
from  the  burned  soil  throughout  the  southeastern  por¬ 
tion  of  the  grid  unit.  Total  weight  of  larger  elements  in 
grid  units  H15  and  115  was  35.5kg,  and  total  weight  of 
firecracked  rock  within  the  provenience  was  65  kg. 

Three  maxillae  fragments  from  a  cottontail  rabbit 
\Sylvilagtts  spp.)  were  recovered  from  grid  unit  G14,  a 
large  mammal  long  bone  shaft  fragment  was  found  in 
grid  unit  F16,  and  a  total  weight  of  eight  grams  of  un¬ 
identifiable  unbumed  bone  fragments  were  recovered 
from  grid  unit  G15.  The  faunal  specimens  may  represent 
by-products  of  food  preparation  activities  involving  uti¬ 
lization  of  the  hearth. 

Ceramics 

A  total  of  95  fragments  from  a  minimum  number  of 
14  ceramic  vessels  was  recovered  from  several  grid  units 
within  the  provenience  locale.  With  the  exception  of  a 
single  sherd  from  a  Historic  Period  bowl,  all  fragments 
are  from  Anasazi  Period  P-III  phase  vessels.  Vessels  rep¬ 
resented  included  Santa  Fe  B/W  bowls  (5),  Wiyo  B/W 
bowls  (3),  Blind  Indented  corrugated  jars  (2),  two  uni¬ 
dentified  white  ware  bowls,  and  a  single  unidentified 
redware  olla.  Nine  of  the  vessels  represented  exhibit  ce¬ 
ramic  fragments  found  only  within  Provenience  6,  but 
these  vessels  were  generally  characterized  by  no  more 
than  three  sherds. 

Historic  Artifacts 

A  lead  button  exhibiting  four  holes  was  found  on  the 
surface  of  grid  unit  HI  6. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  232  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered  form  all 
of  the  22  grid  units  comprising  Provenience  5.  Mean  arti¬ 
fact  frequency  within  the  provenience  locale  was  10.59 
artifacts  per  square  meter.  The  majority  of  artifacts  were 
debitage  (85%)  and  small  angular  debris  (10%). 

Larger  by-products  of  reduction  were  distributed 
rather  uniformly  throughout  the  provenience  locale.  De¬ 
bitage  and  small  angular  debris  as  monitored  by  weight, 
was  distributed  in  comparatively  low  density  throughout 
the  provenience,  although  one  small  concentration  was 
apparent  in  grid  units  115,  J14  and  J 15. 

1.  Material  Selection 

Lithic  artifacts  were  manufactured  predominantly 
from  basalt  (36%,  4  taxons),  chalcedony  (36%,  7  tax¬ 
ons),  obsidian  (14%,  6  taxons)  and  chert  (9%,  3  tax¬ 
ons).  An  additional  6  artifacts  were  manufactured  from 
two  taxons  of  quartzite,  two  artifacts  from  jasperoid 
chert,  and  one  artifact  from  metarhyolite. 


With  the  exception  of  13  pieces  of  Polvadera  ob¬ 
sidian  (3530)  and  two  pieces  of  Mt.  Taylor  obsidian 
(3510),  all  materials  derive  from  sources  within  the 
study  area.  The  majority  of  basalt  cortical  artifacts  were 
characterized  by  a  water-worn  cortex,  indicating  the  pos¬ 
sible  selection  of  some  basalt  materials  from  beach  areas 
along  the  Rio  Grande  River  nearby  the  site  location. 

2.  Manufacture 

Although  no  material  taxons  were  characterized  by 
more  than  31  pieces  of  debitage  or  small  angular  debris, 
seven  taxons  were  represented  by  10  or  more  such  arti¬ 
facts.  These  included  a  single  taxon  of  obsidian  (3530), 
three  taxons  of  basalt  (3050,  3700,  3701),  one  taxon  of 
chert  (1050)  and  three  taxons  of  chalcedony  (1053, 
1215,  1310).  Of  these  taxons,  all  three  basaltic  materials 
and  two  of  the  chalcedony  materials  were  represented 
by  larger  by-products  of  reduction.  Relative  frequencies 
of  conical  anifacts  ranged  from  a  low  of  22%  for  cherts 
to  a  high  of  45%  for  chalcedonies. 

Platforms  of  all  materials  were  predominantly  either 
noncortical  single  facets,  or  cortical  surfaces,  and  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  bipolar  techniques  of  reduction  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  artifact  manufacture  was  observed.  A  single 
hammerstone  which  may  have  been  used  for  debitage 
manufacture  was  recovered  within  the  provenience  lo¬ 
cale. 

3.  Tool  Utilization 

No  evidence  of  milling  activities  was  recovered,  and 
the  only  massive  implements  found  included  a  hammer- 
stone  and  a  single  piece  of  large  angular  debris  which  ex¬ 
hibited  battering  wear.  No  facially  retouched  imple¬ 
ments  were  recovered,  although  either  manufacture  or 
usage  of  a  minimum  of  two  obsidian  bifaces  and  one  ba¬ 
salt  biface  was  indicated  by  three  retouch  flakes  and  a 
single  resharpening  flake. 

Four  pieces  of  debitage  exhibited  a  total  of  six  uti¬ 
lized  edges.  One  obsidian  artifact  exhibited  three  uni- 
directionaily  retouched  concave  edges  which  were  char¬ 
acterized  by  wear  patterns  indicative  of  scraping  utili¬ 
zation.  The  other  three  artifacts  were  manufactured 
from  basalt,  chalcedony  and  quartzite  and  exhibited  a 
single  unretouched  edge  each.  Thes'e  edges  included  one 
projection,  one  straight  edge,  and  one  convex  edge.  The 
edges  were  characterized  by  a  variety  of  wear  patterns. 

PROVENIENCE  7 

Provenience  7  is  encompassed  by  four  contiguous 
grid  units  situated  in  the  extreme  northwest  comer  of 
the  site  location. 

F  eatures 

The  provenience  locale  was  characterized  by  a  dense 
concentration  of  firecracked  quartzite  cobbles  and  basalt 
ca.  1.5ra  in  diameter  (Feature  4).  No  good  evidence  of  a 
hearth  facility  was  observed,  but  the  summed  weight  of 
the  firecracked  rock  concentration  was  10.0kg.  No 
faunal  or  floral  specimens  were  recovered  from  within 
the  provenience,  and  no  charcoal  stain  or  ash  was  ob¬ 
served  within  the  vicinity  of  the  Firecracked  rock  con¬ 
centration. 

Ceramics 

A  single  fragment  of  a  Santa  Fe  B/W  bowl  was  re- 
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covered  from  grid  unit  146. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  31  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered  from  all 
four  grid  units  comprising  Provenience  7,  the  majority 
of  which  were  debitage  (85%)  and  small  angular  debris 
(13%).  Mean  artifact  frequency  was  7.75  artifacts  per 
square  meter.  One  grid  unit,  H46,  exhibited  a  relatively 
dense  concentration  of  debitage  and  small  angular  de¬ 
bris,  as  monitored  by  weight. 

1.  Material  Selection  and  Manufacture 

Lithic  artifacts  were  predominantly  manufactured 
from  basalt  (58%,  3  taxons)  and  chalcedony  (29%, 
4  taxons).  A  single  piece  of  obsidian  debitage,  chert 
debitage  and  two  quartzite  artifacts  (2  taxons)  were  re¬ 
covered  as  well  for  a  total  of  11  material  taxons.  All 
materials  represented  derive  from  sources  within  the 
study  area. 

Although  a  single  hammerstone  was  recovered  with¬ 
in  the  provenience  which  may  have  been  used  in  debi¬ 
tage  manufacture,  none  of  the  materials  were  represent¬ 
ed  by  frequencies  of  debitage  substantial  enough  to  tndi- 
cace  chat  routine  manufacturing  activities  were  under¬ 
taken  within  the  provenience. 

2.  Tool  Utilization 

No  evidence  of  milling  activities  were  recovered  from 
the  provenience,  and  a  single  hammerstone  was  the  only 
other  massive  processing  implement  found.  In  addition 
to  the  hammerstone,  three  pieces  of  basalt  debitage  ex¬ 
hibiting  one  utilized  edge  each  comprised  the  entire  tool 
assemblage.  All  three  edges  were  unretouched,  straight 
or  convex  in  outline  shape,  and  exhibited  wear  patterns 
indicative  of  scraping  utilization  (one  edge)  and  possible 
sawing  utilization  (two  edges). 

PROVENIENCE  8 

Provenience  8  was  encompassed  by  21  grid  units  situ¬ 
ated  directly  south  of  Provenience  3. 

Features 

Evidence  of  a  possible  hearth  facility  (Feature  5)  was 
recovered  as  a  dense  concentration  of  firecracked  basalt, 
firecracked  quartzite  cobbles  and  several  larger  basalt 
slabs  and  clasts  within  grid  units  Y36  ard  Z36  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  southern  portion  of  the  provenience.  No  charcoal 
or  charcoal  stain  was  observed  within  this  concentration. 
The  summed  weight  of  all  firecracked  rock  and  possible 
constructional  elements  comprising  the  feature  was 
48.8kg.  Two  unburned  bone  fragments  totaling  2g  in 
weight  were  recovered  within  Feature  5.  Neither  could 
be  identified  as  to  part  or  species. 

Ceramics 

Five  fragments  from  a  minimum  number  of  two  ce¬ 
ramic  vessels  were  recovered  from  within  the  proveni¬ 
ence  locale.  Vessels  represented  included  a  Wiyo  B/W 
bowl  and  a  Blind  Indented  corrugated  jar. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  471  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered  from  18 
of  the  21  grid  units  comprising  Provenience  8.  nearly 
all  of  which  were  either  debitage  (85%)  or  small  angular 


debris  (13%).  Mean  artifact  frequency  was  26.23  un- 
facts  per  square  meter  within  grid  units  cncompaising 
artifacts,  and  22.52  artifacts  per  square  meter  iverau 
Provenience  8  was  characterized  bv  relatively  tew  ..  ires, 
large  angular  debris,  manos  or  metate  fragments  :n 
comparison  to  other  provenience  locales,  and  tnese  urge 
artifacts  were  distributed  more  or  less  ubiquitously 
throughout  the  provenience.  Debitage,  as  monitored  bv 
weight,  was  distributed  as  two  high  density  oncentra- 
tions  situated  near  the  northern  and  southern  ends  of 
the  provenience. 

1.  Material  Selection 

Lithic  artifacts  were  predominantly  manufactured 
from  basalt  (45%,  5  taxons),  chalcedony  (28%,  b  tax¬ 
ons),  obsidian  (21%,  5  taxons)  and  chert  (4%,  6  taxonsi. 
The  remaining  artifacts  -  'ere  manufactured  from  a  single 
taxon  of  quartzite  17  artJSfcts)  and  a  single  taxon  of  >tii- 
cified  wood  (2  artifacts).  A  total  of  thirtv-six  pieces  of 
debitage  and  small  angular  debris  were  manufactured 
from  Polvadera  obsidian,  and  the  remainder  of  lithic  ma¬ 
terials  derive  from  source  areas  within  the  siuav  arex 
Over  80%  of  basalt  artifacts  exhibiting  cortical  surfaces 
were  characterized  by  waterwom  cortex,  winch  mav  in¬ 
dicate  selection  of  some  basalt  materials  from  beacti 
areas  along  the  Rio  Grande  River  nearby  :he  site  loca¬ 
tion. 

2.  Manufacture 

Large  by-products  of  reduction  were  present  for  oruv 
two  material  taxons,  3701  basalt  and  3520  obsidian, 
and  no  hammerstones  were  recovered  within  the  pro¬ 
venience  locale.  Despite  this  relative  paucity  of  cores 
and  large  angular  debris,  a  total  of  twelve  material  tax¬ 
ons  were  represented  by  more  than  ten  pieces  of  debi¬ 
tage  or  small  angular  debris.  These  included  three  tax¬ 
ons  of  obsidian,  four  taxons  of  basalt,  four  taxons  of 
chalcedony  and  one  taxon  of  chert.  Forty -two  percent 
of  the  chalcedony  and  50%  of  the  chert  debitage  and 
small  angular  debris  exhibited  cortical  surfaces,  wruie 
only  23%  of  the  basalt  and  26%  of  the  obsidian  arti¬ 
facts  were  characterized  by  cortical  surfaces.  Platforms 
of  all  materials  were  both  cortical  and  noncortical 
single  facets,  and  only  one  piece  of  obsidian  debitage 
was  definitely  produced  through  bipolar  manufacture. 
The  substantial  number  of  uebitage  and  small  angular  de¬ 
bris  generated  from  a  variety  of  material  taxons  indicates 
that  manufacturing  activities  mav  have  been  rouoneiv 
undertaken  within  the  provenience  locale. 


3.  Tool  Utilization 

Milling  implements  recovered  from  the  provenience 
included  a  slab  metate  fragment,  a  whole  one-hand  mano 
and  a  one-hand  mano  fragment.  No  other  massive  pro¬ 
cessing  implements  were  found.  A  proximai  fragment  of 
an  unnotched  chalcedony  biface  was  recovered,  and  evi¬ 
dence  of  utilization  of  at  least  five  additional  bifaces  was 
observed  as  nine  resharpening  flakes  which  had  been  de¬ 
tached  from  a  minimum  of  four  obsidian  bifaces  and  one 
basalt  biface. 

A  total  of  ten  pieces  of  debitage  and  four  pieces  of 
small  angular  debris  exhibited  15  utilized  edges.  These 
tools  were  manufactured  from  obsidian  (8  artifacts. 
9  edges),  basalt  (5  artifacts.  5  edgesl  and  chaicedonv 
(1  artifact,  1  edge).  Seven  of  the  obsidian  edges  had 
been  unidirectionally  retouched,  as  had  two  of  the  basalt 
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TABLE  9.67 

LA  12494— LITHIC  ARTIFACT  CLASSES 
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MATERLAL  T  .AXONS 
PROVENIENCE  1 


Obsidian: 


3520  2 

3523  6 

3524  2 

3530  S 


2 

7 

*1 

6 


Basalt: 

3701 

29 
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_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

29 

3700 

6 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

, 

_ 

6 

3030 
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— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

3050 

9 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

13 

Chert: 
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1 

_ 

1 

_ 

2 
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3 

— 

_ 

_ 

__ 
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3 
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1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

1 
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1 

_ 

, 

, 

_ 

_ 

1 
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1 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

__ 

15 
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2 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

0 

1215 

7 

1 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5 

1310 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

i 

Silidfied  Wood: 

1140 

1 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

i 

Quartzite,  Jasp.: 
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1 

_ 

__ 

_ 

_ 

2 

3 
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1 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 
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3101 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

— 

— 

_ 

1 
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9999 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

3 

_ 

3 

Prov.  Total 

94 

3 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2 

3 

0 
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PROVENIENCE  2 

Obsidian: 

3520 

1 

3530 

2 

1 

1 

- 

Basalt: 

3701 

3 

2 

1 

3700 

1 

— 

__ 

3050 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3430 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Chert: 

1051 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Chalcedony: 

1052 

2 

1 

_ 

1053 

7 

2 

_ 

1015 

- 

2 

- 

- 

Silidfied  Wood: 

1112 

5 

_ 

1140 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Quartzite,  Jasp.: 

4000 

2 

- 

- 

- 

Prov.  Total: 

29 

3 

1 

1 

1 

4 

6 

1 

4 

1  -  1 

1 

3 

9 


~  -  1  -  -  3 

0  0  0  0  1  1  0  41 


PROVENIENCE  3 


Obsidian:  3520  21  1 

3523  16  1 

3524  2 

3525  4 

3530  41  4 


23 

17 

0 

3 

48 
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CHAPMAN,  BIELLA,  SCHLTT,  EXLQE,  MARCHIANDO,  WARREN  and  STEIN 
TABLE  9.67  (con’t) 
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— 

I 

— 
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_ 

_ 
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1 

1 

- 

- 
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- 

- 

i 

1 

- 
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1050 

7 

4 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 
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14 

3 

— 

1 

1 

_ 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1090 

4 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1030 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Chalcedony: 

1052 

14 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1053 

71 

11 

— 
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_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1091 

16 

3 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 
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6 
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1 
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— 
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- 
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- 
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- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

Granite  Sc  Ands.: 

3000 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Slate,  Shale,  Fr.: 

4526 
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- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Other  Materials: 

9999 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Prov.  Totals: 
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4 

0 
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_ 

.. 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3523 

22 
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1 
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— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3524 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

3525 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 

— 

3530 

33 

3 

o 
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— 

— 

_ 

1 
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_ 
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1 
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- 

- 
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- 
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- 
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_ 
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55 

4 
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— 
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__ 
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_ 

_ 

3 
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- 

— 
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- 

- 

- 

1 

- 
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4 

1 

_ 

_ 
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15 
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_ 
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_ 
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4 

— 
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_ 

_ 

_ 
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_ 

_ 
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1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Chalcedony: 

1052 

23 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1053 

94 

21 

— 

— 
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— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1091 

32 

2 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1214 

— 

1 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1215 

29 

7 

1 

1 

2 

_ 

__ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1310 
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1 
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— 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 
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3 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Silid&ed  Wood: 
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1 

— 

_ 

_ 
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19 


27 
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9 

33 


11 

19 

4 
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16 

83 

19 

27 
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3 


17 

4 
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1 
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12 

24 
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1 
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23 
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Quartzite,  Jasp.; 

4000 

5 

3 

4001 

1301 

o 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1302 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Prov.  Totals 

658 

84 

7 

8 

6 

0 

PROVENIENCE  5 

Obsidian: 

3520 

5 

1 

3523 

8 

1 

1 

_ 

3324 

1 

_ 

3525 

3 

_ 

3530 

10 

1 

1 

- 

— 

Basalt: 

3701 

18 

_ 

1 

3 

3430 

— 

_ 

_ 

3700 

10 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

3050 

7 

- 

~ 

2 

— 

Chert: 

1051 

o 

- 

— 

— 

__ 

_ 

Chalcedony: 

1052 

5 

1053 

15 

1 

_ _ 

1 

1091 

2 

_ 

_ 

1214 

2 

— 

_ 

_ 

1215 

11 

1 

1 

_ 

1310 

5 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Quartzite,  Jasp.: 

4000 

— 

_ 

1501 

1502 

1 

1 

— 

- 

- 

- 

Other  Materials: 

2810 

9999 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Prov.  Totals 

106 

5 

3 

5 

9 

0 

PROVENIENCE  6 

Obsidian: 

3520 

4 

1 

3523 

4 

_ 

2 

_ 

1 

3524 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3525 

1 

2 

_ 

_ 

3530 

11 

1 

_ 

_ 

3510 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

Basalt: 

3701 

18 

2 

1 

3700 

25 

_ 

_ 

2 

1 

3030 

3 

1 

_ 

3050 

30 

- 

1 

1 

- 

— 

Chert: 

1030 

10 

1 
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5 

1 

_ 

_ 

1090 

3 

2 

- 

- 

— 

— 

Chalcedony: 

1052 

2 

_ 

1053 

24 

6 

_ 

1 

1091 

5 

_ 

. 

1214 

1 

_ 

_ 

1215 

25 

5 

_ 

_ 

1310 

9 

1 

_ 

1 

1 
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4 

- 

- 

_ 
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8 

- 
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- 
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— * 
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— 
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4 

2 
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— 

3030 

20 
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*- 
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— 
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LA  12494 


edges,  while  Che  remaining  six  edges  were  unretouched. 
The  entire  assemblage  of  edges  exhibited  considerable  di¬ 
versity  in  outline  shape  and  wear  pattern  variability, 
indicating  their  use  in  a  variety  of  activity  specific  con¬ 
texts. 

SUMMARY 

LA  12494  exhibited  three  intact  or  partially  intact 
hearths,  and  an  additional  seven  probable  loci  of  hearth 
construction  and  usage  as  monitored  by  high  densities 
of  firecracked  rock,  possible  hearth  constructional  ele¬ 
ments  and  (occasionally)  charcoal  stain.  The  site  in  gene¬ 
ral  was  characterized  by  extremely  high  densities  of  fire- 
cracked  rock  and  lithic  artifacts  in  comparison  with 
other  nonstructural  site  locations  excavated  within  the 
Permanent  Pool  boundaries. 

Dating 

Despite  the  large  number  of  ceramic  fragments  (155) 
recovered  from  the  site  location,  the  deposition  of  by¬ 
products  of  hearth  utilization  and  the  vast  majority  of 
lithic  artifacts  can  be  attributed  to  the  occupation  of 
Late  Archaic  populations  within  the  study  area.  With 
very  few  exceptions,  ceramic  fragments  were  found  only 
upon  the  surface  of  the  site,  and  the  distribution  of  cera¬ 
mic  fragments  by  vessel  exhibited  no  spatial  covariation 
with  particular  provenience  locales.  One  exception  to 
this  pattern  was  found  in  Provenience  2,  which  encom¬ 
passed  all  ceramic  fragments  from  a  single  Historic  Per¬ 
iod  vesseL 

With  the  exception  of  that  vessel  and  single  sherds 
from  two  additional  Historic  Period  vessels,  the  remain¬ 
ing  ceramic  assemblage  represented  a  variety  of  vessels 
manufactured  during  the  P-III  phase  of  the  Anasazi  Per¬ 
iod.  The  close  proximity  of  LA  12494  to  LA  5014,  a 
large  P-III  phase  site  situated  directly  north  of  LA 
12494,  may  have  resulted  in  deposition  of  P-III  phase 
amf actual  debris  over  much  of  the  site  location.  Prove¬ 
nience  locales  of  LA  12494  which  were  spatially  closer 
to  LA  5014  (Proveniences  5  and  6)  exhibited  substanti¬ 
ally  greater  numbers  of  ceramic  fragments  than  did  pro¬ 
venience  locales  situated  at  greater  distances  from  that 
site  (Proveniences  1,  3,  4,  7  and  8). 

Another,  and  better  warranted  line  of  evidence  to  as¬ 
sign  a  Late  Archaic  date  of  occupation  for  LA  12494  is 
found  in  obsidian  hydration  readings.  A  total  of  10  ob¬ 
sidian  artifacts  from  the  uppermost  10cm  levels  of  the 
site  was  subjected  to  obsidian  hydration  analysis.  The 
adjusted  mean  value  of  these  readings,  based  on  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  6  artifacts,  was  10.00  microns.  In  contrast  to 
this,  the  adjusted  mean  values  of  readings  for  obsidian 
artifacts  recovered  from  equivalent  physical  contexts 
within  site  locations  dating  the  Anasazi  Period  within 
the  project  area  range  from  4.38  microns  to  5.19  mi¬ 
crons  of  hydration. 

.Although  the  population  of  obsidian  artifacts  from 
which  such  adjusted  mean  values  have  been  derived  is 
very  small,  3nd  no  hydration  curve  exists  at  present  for 
the  middle  Rio  Grande  region  through  which  absolute 
temporal  parameters  can  be  assigned  to  a  site  specific 
sample  of  hydration  readings,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
initial  occupation  of  LA  12494  definitely  predates  the 
manufacture  of  -Anasazi  Period  and  Historic  Period  ce¬ 
ramics  found  across  its  surface. 

Procurement,  Processing  and  Consumption  Activities 


Direct  evidence  of  species  procured,  presumably  as 
food  resources,  is  limited,  but  indicates  that  the  overall 
procurement  strategy  was  not  highly  focal  in  nature. 
Faunal  species  represented  include  freshwater  moilusk, 
cottontail  rabbit  and  deer.  A  single  purslane  seed  from 
the  hearth  area  of  Provenience  2  comprised  the  only 
direct  evidence  of  possible  vegetative  food  resource 
procurement,  although  the  extremely  high  numbers  of 
manos  and  metates  recovered  throughout  the  site  lo¬ 
cation  indicate  the  possibility  that  floral  seed  producing 
species  may  have  constituted  a  substantial  proportion  of 
foodstuffs  procured. 

The  vast  majority  of  massive  implements  across  the 
site  location  were  manos  and  metates  which  were  pre¬ 
sumably  used  in  contexts  of  food  preparation.  Two 
manos  exhibited  hematite  stains,  as  did  one  utilized  edge 
of  a  chalcedony  an  if  act,  indicating  an  aspect  of  activity 
performance  not  directly  related  to  food  procurement  or 
consumption. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  milling  implements  were 
distributed  within  the  near  vicinity  of  intact  hearths  or 
hearth  areas,  which  indicates  that  they  may  have  been 
employed  in  “immediate”  contexts  of  cooking  activities. 

Some  diversity  in  specific  hearth  usage  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  three  hearth  areas  were  characterized 
by  an  absence  of  nearby  milling  implements.  These  in¬ 
clude  the  hearth  in  Provenience  6,  the  hearth  area  in  Pro¬ 
venience  7  (Feature  4),  and  the  possible  hearth  area  in 
the  northern  portion  of  Provenience  4.  Other  indications 
of  diversity  in  specific  kinds  of  cooking  techniques  are 
suggested  by  the  absence  of  firecracked  rock  in  associ¬ 
ation  with  two  intact  hearths;  Feature  2  in  Provenience 
1  and  Feature  3  in  Provenience  4. 

With  the  exception  of  Provenience  2,  all  provenience 
locales  were  characterized  by  seme  degree  of  debitage 
utilization,  although  only  71  such  artifacts  were  recov¬ 
ered  from  the  entire  site  location.  Evidence  of  utiliza¬ 
tion  or  manufacture  of  at  least  23  facially  retouched 
implements  is  indicated  across  the  site  location,  if  each 
provenience  locale  is  treated  as  a  discrete  unit  of  obser¬ 
vation  and  the  number  of  implements  are  then  totaled. 
Of  this  projected  number,  only  five  implements  were 
represented  as  whole  or  fragmentary  artifacts,  and  the 
remainder  are  represented  as  retouch  or  resharpening 
flakes. 

In  general,  utilized  debitage  assemblages  recovered 
from  Proveniences  1,  6  and  8  were  characterized  by  con¬ 
siderable  diversity  in  edge  retouch,  outline  shape,  angle 
and  wear  patterns:  whereas  assemblages  recovered  from 
Proveniences  3,  5  and  7  were  characterized  generally  by 
utilized  edges  which  were  straight  to  convex  in  outline 
shape  and  exhibited  wear  patterns  indicating  a  predomi¬ 
nance  of  sawing  utilization.  The  utilized  debitage  as¬ 
semblage  from  Provenience  4,  while  characterized  pre¬ 
dominantly  by  straight  and  convex  edges,  exhibited  a 
considerable  number  of  such  edges  with  relatively  acute 
angles,  a  high  degree  of  polish  and  striations  indicating 
a  scraping  mode  of  utilization. 

It  thus  seems  clear  that  while  some  degree  of  differ¬ 
entiation  in  activity  specific  debitage  utilization  is  indi¬ 
cated  between  different  provenience  locales,  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  this  differentiation  is  not  great.  All  of  the  pro¬ 
venience  locales  are  characterized  by  a  relatively  small 
number  of  tools,  given  the  vast  amount  of  debitage  and 
small  angular  debris  exhibited  across  the  site  as  a  whole. 
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LA  12495  Lithic  Artifacts 


Location  and  Physiographic  Situation 

LA  12495  is  a  late  Archaic  site  located  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Rio  Grande  River  in  White  Rock  Canyon 
some  200  meters  upstream  from  the  mouth  of  Medio 
Canyon,  at  an  elevation  of  5300  ft.  The  site  is  situated 
on  the  southwest  slope  of  a  well  stabilized  dune,  75m 
north  of  the  Rio  Grande  River,  and  50m  south  of  a  steep 
talus  slope  leading  to  the  canyon  rim  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river.  Dominant  vegetation  within  the  vicinity  of  the 
site  location  includes  junipers,  rabbitbrush  and  a  sparse 
cover  of  grama  grass. 

LA  12495  may  have  been  deposited  contemporane¬ 
ously  with  the  occupation  of  LA  12494  (located  be¬ 
tween  10  and  15m  to  the  east),  but  the  distribution  of 
firecracked  rock  and  artifactual  debris  characterizing 
both  site  locations  was  not  continuous  throughout  the 
locality,  and  for  that  reason  two  site  locations  were  de¬ 
fined  during  survey.  A  recent  erosionai  channel  separates 
the  two  locations,  which  may  have  resulted  in  the  de¬ 
struction  of  any  archeological  remains  once  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  two  sites. 

Methodology  of  Excavation 

The  site  location  was  initially  gridded  into  1.0m  x 
1.0m  units,  through  extending  the  grid  system  used  for 
LA  5014  and  LA  12494.  Surface  collections  were  not 
taken,  and  each  grid  unit  was  excavated  through  strip¬ 
ping  the  upper  10cm  of  fill  and  screening  through  Y* 
inch  hardware  cloth.  Firecracked  rock  was  weighed  in 
kilograms  by  grid  unit.  A  total  of  71  grid  units  was 
excavated  in  this  fashion,  and  an  additional  8  grid  units 
measuring  2m  by  2m  were  excavated  similarly  near  the 
extreme  western  portion  of  the  site  location. 

PROVENIENCE  1 

LA  12495  was  defined  during  survey  as  a  single  pro¬ 
venience  characterized  by  a  scatter  of  firecracked  rock 
and  lithic  artifactual  debris.  After  analysis,  two  proveni¬ 
ence  locales  were  defined  based  upon  relative  densities 
of  firecracked  rock  and  lithic  artifacts,  as  monitored  by 
weight.  Provenience  1  was  encompassed  by  22  1 .0m  x 
1.0m  grid  units  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  site  loca¬ 
tion. 

Features 

No  intact  structures  or  hearth  features  were  defined 
during  excavation,  but  evidence  of  hearth  usage  was  re¬ 
covered  as  a  relatively  high  volume  of  firecracked  quartz¬ 
ite  and  basalt  in  grid  unit  M62.  Lesser  volumes  of  fire¬ 
cracked  rock  were  recovered  from  five  other  grid  units, 
distributed  as  two  small  concentrations  in  grid  units  K64 
and  L65,  and  units  K67,  K.68  and  J68.  No  evidence  of 
charcoal  or  burning  was  noted. 

The  total  volume  of  firecracked  rock  amounted  to 
24kg,  with  a  mean  weight  of  4.0kg  per  square  meter 
within  the  six  grid  units  encompassing  firecracked  rock, 
and  1.1kg  per  square  meter  overall. 

Ceramic  Artifacts 

A  single  fragment  of  an  18th  century  carbon  painted 
polychrome  olla  was  recovered  from  grid  unit  L67. 


Forty-two  lithic  artifacts  were  recovered  from  15  of 
the  22  grid  units  comprising  the  provenience  locale,  thus 
exhibiting  a  mean  frequency  of  2.8  artifacts  per  square 
meter  for  those  grid  units  encompassing  artifacts,  and 
1.91  artifacts  per  square  meter  overall.  The  majority  of 
lithic  artifacts  were  pieces  of  debitage  (74%)  and  metate 
fragments  (12%).  .As  monitored  by  weight,  debitage  and 
small  angular  debris  were  distributed  sparsely  over 
the  provenience  locale,  with  highest  densities  exhibited 
in  grid  unit  J 64.  Fragments  of  three  metates  were  found; 
one  deep  basin  metate  represented  by  three  fragments  in 
grid  unit  168,  a  fragment  of  a  shallow  basin  metate  in 
grid  unit  J66,  and  a  nearly  complete  slab  metate  in  grid 
unit  J65.  A  one-hand  mano  was  recovered  from  grid  unit 
J66  as  well.  Milling  implements  were  thus  distributed 
generally  south  and  west  of  the  major  concentrations  of 
firecracked  rock  within  the  provenience. 

1.  Material  Selection 

The  majority  of  lithic  artifacts  was  manufactured 
from  basalt  (50%,  4  taxons),  followed  by  chalcedony 
(29%,  4  taxons)  and  obsidian  (15%,  3  taxons).  A  single 
piece  of  chert,  silicified  wood  and  quartzite  were  reco¬ 
vered  as  well,  for  a  total  of  15  material  taxons.  With 
the  exception  of  one  piece  of  3510  obsidian  debitage, 
all  materials  represented  are  available  within  the  study 
area. 

2.  Manufacture 

No  cores,  large  angular  debris  or  hammerstones  were 
recovered  within  the  provenience  locale,  and  none  of  the 
material  taxons  exhibited  debitage  or  small  angular  de¬ 
bris  in  frequencies  substantial  enough  to  suggest  that 
either  primary  or  secondary  stages  of  artifact  manufac¬ 
ture  had  been  routinely  undertaken  within  the  proveni¬ 
ence  locale. 

3.  Tool  Utilization 

Milling  activities  are  represented  by  fragments  of 
three  metates  and  a  one-hand  mano.  No  hammerstones 
or  massive  processing  implements  such  as  choppers  or 
utilized  cores  were  recovered,  and  no  facially  retouched 
artifacts,  retouch  flakes  or  resharpening  flakes  were 
found. 

Utilization  of  debitage  was  represented  by  only  three 
flakes,  each  of  which  exhibited  a  single  utilized  edge 
characterized  by  wear  patterns  indicative  of  scraping. 
One  of  those  edges  was  unidirectionally  retouched,  and 
the  other  two  were  unretouched. 

PROVENIENCE  2 

Provenience  2,  as  analytically  defined,  is  the  western 
portion  of  the  site  location.  A  total  of  49  square  meters 
of  the  provenience  were  excavated  as  1.0m  x  1.0m  grid 
units,  and  an  additional  32  square  meters  were  excavated 
as  2m  x  2m  grid  units.  Z -score  distributions  of  fire¬ 
cracked  rock  and  debitage  weight  densities  were  compu¬ 
ted  independently  for  the  population  of  lm  x  1m  grid 
units  and  the  population  of  2m  x  2m  grid  units.  In  order 
to  visually  illustrate  the  structure  of  deposition  within 
the  provenience  locale,  however,  the  accompanying  site 
map  has  been  drawn  as  if  both  populations  of  grid  units 
were  characterized  by  the  same  mean  and  standard  devi¬ 
ation  of  firecracked  rock  and  debitage  weight  values. 


-  -  - -  -  - 
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FIG.  9.50  LA  12495— Proveniences  1  and  2 
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Features 

Although  no  intact  hearth  facilities  were  encountered 
during  excavation,  three  areas  within  the  provenience 
exhibited  densities  of  firecracked  rock  and  occurrence 
of  basalt  clasts  or  slabs  which  indicate  the  possibility  of 
hearth  construction  and  usage.  The  most  extensive  dis¬ 
tribution  of  firecracked  rock  was  situated  in  the  north 
central  portion  of  the  provenience,  and  was  character¬ 
ized  by  highest  relative  density  of  Firecracked  rock  in 
grid  units  K75,  K.76,  and  K77.  Several  large  basalt  clasts 
and  slabs  were  encountered  in  the  vicinity  of  this  con¬ 
centration. 

A  second  hearth  location  in  the  southeastern  portion 
of  the  provenience  is  indicated  by  relatively  high  densi¬ 
ties  of  firecracked  rock  in  grid  units  F72  and  F75,  and 
by  the  presence  of  possible  hearth  construction  elements 
in  grid  units  E74,  F72,  and  F75. 

A  third  hearth  location  in  the  extreme  southwestern 
part  of  the  provenience  is  indicated  by  relatively  high 
densities  of  firecracked  rock  and  possible  hearth  ele¬ 
ments  in  grid  units  E79-82  and  F79-82.  These  grid  units 
were  excavated  as  two  2m  x  2m  squares. 

No  physical  evidence  of  burning  in  the  form  of  ash, 
charcoal  or  charcoal  stains  was  observed  within  any  of 
these  locales. 

Firecracked  rock  was  recovered  from  39  of  the  49 
1.0m  x  1.0m  grid  units  and  six  of  the  eight  2m  x  2m 
grid  units  excavated  within  the  provenience.  Mean 
weight  within  those  grid  units  encompassing  firecracked 
rock  was  3.9kg  per  square  meter,  or  3.0kg  per  square 
meter  for  the  entire  provenience. 

Ceramic  Artifacts 

No  ceramic  fragments  were  recovered  from  within  the 
provenience. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  448  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered  from 
45  of  the  49  1.0  x  1.0m  grid  units,  and  from  all  of  the 
eight  2.0m  x  2.0m  grid  units  comprising  the  provenience 
locale,  resulting  in  a  mean  frequency  of  5.79  artifacts 
per  square  meter  within  those  grid  units  exhibiting  arti¬ 
facts,  and  of  5.51  artifacts  per  square  meter  overall. 

Debitage  and  small  angular  debris  were  distributed  in 
greatest  density  in  several  localities  which  were  generally 
situated  adjacent  to  the  two  major  concentrations  of 
firecracked  rock. 

1.  Material  Selection 

Of  the  446  lithic  artifacts  recovered,  the  majority 
were  manufactured  from  basalt  (54%,  4  taxons),  fol¬ 
lowed  by  chalcedony  (25%,  8  taxons),  obsidian  (10%,  5 
taxons)  and  chert  (7%,  5  taxons).  An  additional  nine  ar¬ 
tifacts  were  manufactured  from  quartzite  (2  taxons), 
two  from  jasperoid  (1  taxon),  two  from  sandstone  (2 
taxons)  and  one  from  metarhyoiite  (1  taxon). 

With  the  exception  of  four  pieces  of  3510  obsidian 
debitage,  all  lithic  materials  are  available  within  the 
study  a rex  Ninety-five  percent  of  cortical  surfaces  exhi¬ 
bited  by  basalt  debitage  were  waterwom,  which  indi¬ 
cates  that  basaltic  raw  materials  may  have  been  selected 


predominantly  from  cobble  beach  areas  within  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  of  the  site  location.  Nearv  all  taxons  of 
chert  and  chalcedony  are  potentially  available  in  Totavi 
Lentil  deposits  nearby  the  site  location  as  well. 

2.  Manufacture 

Six  material  taxons  were  characterized  by  debitage 
and  small  angular  debris  in  substantial  enough  frequency 
to  indicate  their  manufacture  within  the  provenience  lo¬ 
cale  itself.  These  included  one  taxon  of  obsidian  (3530), 
two  taxons  of  basalt,  (3701,  3050),  two  taxons  of  chal¬ 
cedony  (1091.  1215),  and  one  taxon  of  chert  (1090). 

Cortical  debris  comprised  between  35%  and  45%  of 
debitage  generated  from  obsidian,  basalt  and  chalcedony 
materials,  and  no  retouch  or  resharpening  flakes  were 
present  in  the  entire  assemblage  from  the  provenience 
locale.  Larger  by-products  of  manufacture  were  evident 
predominantly  for  the  basalt  taxons  as  four  cores  and 
one  piece  of  large  angular  debris,  although  a  core  of 
1215  chalcedony  and  a  piece  of  large  angular  debris  of 
1090  chert  were  present  as  well.  It  can  be  suggested  that 
primary  stages  of  reduction  of  several  unaltered  raw  ma¬ 
terial  taxons  were  undertaken  within  the  provenience 
locale,  and  that  little  evidence  exists  which  indicates 
that  tertiary  stages  of  reduction  for  manufacture  of 
facially  retouched  artifacts  were  undertaken. 

3.  Tool  Utilization 

Milling  activities  are  represented  by  a  shallow  basin 
metate  located  in  grid  unit  K74,  a  single  one-hand  mano 
and  three  mano  fragments  of  indeterminate  shape  loca¬ 
ted  in  the  central  and  eastern  portions  of  the  proveni¬ 
ence.  Utilization  of  other  more  massive  processing  tools 
is  indicated  only  through  one  core  in  grid  unit  177  which 
exhibited  evidence  of  battering  wear  along  one  edge. 

No  facially  retouched  artifacts  or  fragments  were 
found,  and  no  retouch  or  resharpening  flakes  from  such 
implements  were  found. 

Other  evidence  of  tool  utilization  was  observed  as 
25  pieces  of  debitage  exhibiting  a  total  of  32  utilized 
edge  perimeters.  These  tools  were  manufactured  from 
basalt  (16  artifacts,  22  edges),  obsidian  (7  artifacts.  8 
edges),  and  chalcedony  (2  artifacts,  2  edges).  With  the 
exception  of  two  unidirectionaily  retouched  obsidian 
edges,  all  edges  were  unretouched. 

Considerable  diversity  in  edge  outline  shape  is  appar¬ 
ent  among  edges  of  all  materials,  although  no  projections 
were  present  in  the  assemblage.  Nonsinuous,  straight  and 
convex  edges  comprised  the  majority  of  outline  shapes, 
however. 

AH  of  the  obsidian  edges,  and  12  of  the  22  basalt 
edges  exhibited  wear  patterns  indicative  of  scraping  uti¬ 
lization  upon  media  which  resulted  in  no  production  of 
polish.  Eight  of  the  basalt  edges  exhibited  rounding  and 
polish  indicative  of  sawing  utilization,  and  two  had  been 
employed  for  scraping  which  resulted  in  flattened  and 
polished  edge  perimeters.  The  edges  of  both  chalcedony 
tools  exhibited  no  polish  and  bidirectional  step  fracture. 

SUMMARY 

LA  12495  is  a  nonstructural  site  characterized  by 
four  possible  hearth  areas  which  may  date  to  the  Late 
.Archaic  or  Early  Basketmaker  phase  of  the  .Archaic 
Period. 
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LA  12495— LITHIC  ARTIFACT  CLASSES 
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— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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1091 

23 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

28 

1212 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1214 

3 

2 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 

1215 

35 

3 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

39 

1310 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

1340 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■“ 

0 

SiliciSed  Wood: 

1112 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Quartzite,  Jasp.: 

4000 

6 

2 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

S 

4001 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1301 

2 

— 

— 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

2 

1502 

I 
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— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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Sandstone : 

2000 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

1 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2010 
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1 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Other  Material: 

9999 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

Provenience  Totals 

389 

40 

0 

8 

6 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

448 

323 
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Two  fragments  of  two  different  ceramic  vessels  were 
recovered  from  the  site,  one  of  which  was  manufactured 
during  the  Anasazi  Period,  the  other  of  which  may  have 
been  manufactured  during  the  Historic  Period.  The  site 
contained  no  charcoal  suitable  for  C-14  dating,  and  none 
of  the  obsidian  artifacts  recovered  from  the  site  were 
subjected  to  hydration  analysis.  LA  12495  is  situated 
nearby  LA  12494,  a  Late  Archaic  site,  and  may  well  re¬ 
present  a  relatively  contemporaneous  occupation  of  the 
general  physiographic  situation  within  which  both  site 
locations  are  found. 

None  of  the  hearth  areas  within  LA  12495  exhibited 
evidence  of  intact  hearth  facilities,  but  all  were  charac¬ 
terized  bv  the  presence  of  firecracked  quartzite  cobbles 
and  basalt,  ana  some  larger  basalt  slabs  and  clasts  which 
may  represent  eroded  or  deflated  remnants  of  such  fa¬ 
cilities. 

Excavation  resulted  in  no  direct  evidence  indicating 
the  kind  of  floral  or  faunal  species  which  may  have  been 
procured  or  processed  for  consumption  at  the  site. 

Whole  or  fragmentary  milling  implements  recovered 
were  situated  either  within  or  immediately  adjacent  to 
three  of  the  presumed  hearth  areas,  however,  which  may 
indicate  that  floral  seed  bearing  species  constituted  one 
set  of  that  procurement  strategy. 

Two  general  localities  of  activity  performance  within 
the  site  location  were  defined.  The  westernmost  locality 
(Provenience  1)  was  characterized  by  evidence  of  a 
single  hearth  facility,  relatively  low  volumes  of  fire- 
cracked  rock  presumably  generated  through  usage  of 
that  hearth,  and  with  the  exception  of  milling  imple¬ 
ments,  very  low  frequencies  of  artifacts  resulting  from 
either  tool  manufacture  or  tool  use  within  the  vicinity 
of  the  hearth. 

The  easternmost  locality  (Provenience  2)  was  charac¬ 
terized  by  firecracked  rock  and  possible  hearth  element 


concentrations  indicating  the  presence  of  three  hearth 
facilities,  each  of  which  appeared  to  have  been  associa¬ 
ted  with  at  least  one  high  density  concentration  of  arti- 
factual  debris  generated  through  tool  manufacture  and 
usage.  Milling  Implements  were  situated  within  or  adja¬ 
cent  to  two  of  those  hearth  areas. 

The  range  of  functionally  specific  activities  for  which 
silicious  tools  were  employed  within  the  provenience  lo¬ 
cale  was  rather  diverse,  as  indicated  by  variability  in  ma¬ 
terial  from  which  tools  were  manufactured,  edge  outline 
shape,  edge  angle  and  the  kinds  of  wear  patterns  exhibi¬ 
ted  upon  utilized  edges.  It  is  entirely  possible,  however, 
that  much  of  this  diversity  can  be  attributed  to  “noise” 
imposed  by  the  analytical  definition  of  the  assemblage. 
Although  three  spatially  distinct  high  density  concentra¬ 
tions  of  debitage  were  isolated  within  the  provenience, 
all  three  were  combined  into  a  single  analytical  unit  for 
purposes  of  comparative  analysis.  The  degree  to  which 
utilized  tools  situated  nearby  any  given  hearth  area 
within  the  provenience  might  exhibit  morphological  or 
wear  pattern  variability  indicative  of  particular  usages  is 
thus  unknown  at  present.  A  consideration  of  this  general 
problem  is  treated  in  the  initial  chapters  of  this  volume. 

The  artifact  assemblage  from  Provenience  2  is  as  well 
characterized  by  substantial  evidence  of  debitage  manu¬ 
facture,  both  in  the  form  of  large  by-products  of  tool 
manufacture  evidenced  as  cores  and  large  angular  debris, 
and  as  large  numbers  of  debitage  and  small  angular  de¬ 
bris  generated  through  reduction  of  a  variety  of  material 
taxons.  Cortical  debris  generated  through  reduction 
within  fhe  provenience  was  relatively  high  in  frequency, 
and  no  evidence  of  tertiary  manufacture  in  the  form  of 
retouch  or  resharpening  flakes  was  apparent.  It  can  thus 
be  suggested  that  the  volume  and  spatial  distribution  of 
debitage  and  small  angular  debris  found  within  Proveni¬ 
ence  2  was  a  function  of  primary  manufacture  of  raw 
materials,  presumably  undertaken  either  wholly  or  in 
part  for  purposes  of  generating  artifacts  suitable  for 
usage  “on  the  spot”  within  the  provenience. 


LA  12496 

Location  and  Physiographic  Situation 

LA  12496  is  a  Late  Archaic  site  located  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Rio  Grande  River  in  White  Rock  Canyon, 
400m  upstream  from  the  mouth  of  Medio  Canyon.  The 
site  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  5320  ft  at  the  base  of 
a  steep  talus.  3100m  from  the  river's  edge.  Land  surface 
upon  which  the  site  is  located  slopes  to  the  southwest, 
and  is  at  present  undergoing  erosion,  as  evidenced  by  a 
network  of  small  erosional  drainages  which  dissect  the 
entire  site  area. 

LA  12496  is  located  northeast  and  nearly  adjacent  to 
LA  5014.  an  Anasazi  P-III  phase  site,  and  lies  approxi¬ 
mately  60m  east  of  LA  12494  and  LA  12495,  two  Ar¬ 
chaic  Period  site  locations.  LA  12496  may  have  been  oc¬ 
cupied  contemporaneously  with  L\  12494  and  LA 
12495. 

Vegetation  in  the  vicinity  of  LA  12496  can  be  char¬ 


acterized  as  the  Upper  Sonoran  Juniper  vegetative  com¬ 
munity,  and  dominant  species  include  junipers,  rabbit- 
brush,  snakeweed,  occasional  prickly  pear  cactus,  and 
sparse  grasses. 

Methodology  of  Excavation 

L\  12496  was  documented  as  a  single  provenience 
during  survey.  It  encompassed  1800  square  meters  of 
land  surface  and  exhibited  possible  evidence  of  several 
eroded  hearth  structures,  firecracked  cobbles,  shallow 
basin  metates,  and  varying  densities  of  lithic  artifactual 
debris. 

Recent  erosion  was  evident  over  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  site  area,  generally  taking  the  form  of  small  drain¬ 
age  channels  varying  in  depth  from  10cm  to  as  much  os 
1.5m  from  adjacent  relatively  stable  land  surfaces.  Much 
of  the  artifactual  debris  and  evidence  of  hearth  construc¬ 
tion  and  usage  such  as  hearth  elements  and  firecracked 
cobbles  were  distributed  adjacent  to  and  partiailv  within 
these  erosional  channels. 
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A  5m  x  5m  grid  was  superimposed  over  the  site  area 
for  purposes  of  documentation.  Localities  within  the  site 
area,  which  were  characterized  by  possible  hearth  struc¬ 
tures,  distributions  of  firecracked  cobbles,  or  lithic  arti- 
factual  debris,  were  then  defined  as  provenience  locales. 
Each  locale  was  mapped  and  described;  artifactual  de¬ 
bris  were  collected  as  a  unit,  firecracked  cobbles  were 
weighed  as  a  unit,  and  small  test  trenches  were  sunk 
when  deemed  necessary  to  gather  information  concern¬ 
ing  stratigraphy  or  deposition  or  presence  of  subsurface 
features  or  artifactual  debris. 

A  total  of  2 1  provenience  locales  was  documented  in 
this  fashion.  Much  of  the  descriptive  information  con¬ 
cerning  these  proveniences  has  been  presented  in  tabular 
form.  The  following  discussion  will  provide  an  overview 
of  the  site  location  as  a  whole,  and  will  then  summarize 
the  artifactual  variability  recovered  from  each  proveni¬ 
ence. 

Stratigraphy 

LA  12496  is  situated  upon  a  soil  substrate  comprised 
of  two  lenses:  an  upper  red,  consolidated  sand  lens 
which  is  overlaid  in  some  areas  with  a  recently,  relatively 
unconsolidated  aeolian  sand;  and  a  lower  consolidated 
gray  lens.  .Although  the  site  area  is  dissected  through  ero¬ 
sion.  it  was  clear  that  all  cultural  remains  had  been  depo¬ 
sited  upon  the  original  surface  of  the  upper  red  lens,  al¬ 
though  in  manv  cases  this  lens  had  eroded.  The  dates  of 
geological  deposition  of  the  soil  lenses  are  unknown  at 
present,  but  similar  stratigraphic  deposition  has  been  ob¬ 
served  in  other  places  along  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande 
in  White  Rock  Canyon,  and  both  soils  have  been  attribu¬ 
ted  in  formation  to  the  Holocene  (Warren  1976). 

Features 

Of  the  21  provenience  locales  documented,  six  exhi¬ 
bited  concentrations  of  basalt  clasts  which  may  repre¬ 
sent  hearth  facilities.  All  of  these  proveniences  exhibited 
varying  densities  of  firecracked  quartzite  cobbles  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  clast  concentrations,  and  an  additional 
seven  proveniences  were  characterized  by  general  scat¬ 
ters  of  clasts  and/or  firecracked  cobbles.  These  latter 
provenience  locales  may  have  been  sites  of  hearth  con¬ 
struction  and  use.  but  exhibited  no  clear  evidence  of 
hearth  facilities  per  se. 

An  additional  eight  proveniences  exhibited  either  no 
evidence  of  hearth  construction  and  usage,  or  minimal 
numbers  of  firecracked  rock  fragments. 

Three  partially  intact  hearth  features  were  tested 
through  subsurface  excavation,  and  only  one  of  those 
(situated  in  Provenience  21)  exhibited  good  evidence 
of  fire  activity.  The  hearth  structures  were  constructed 
as  roughly  circular  arrangements  of  basalt  clasts.  Those 
partially  intact  ranged  in  interior  diameter  from  1.7m 
to  l.3m.  Areal  extent  of  firecracked  rock  distributions 
ranged  from  four  square  meters  to  30  square  meters,  but 
tended  to  be  restricted  to  four  to  six  square  meters  in 
most  cases  where  the  scatters  were  situated  on  land  sur¬ 
faces  adjacent  to  drainage  channels. 


Ceramic  Artifacts 

Six  ceramic  fragments  were  recovered  from  six  dif¬ 
ferent  provenience  locales  at  the  site  location.  The  frag¬ 


ments  represented  a  minimum  of  four  different  vessels, 
and  dated  in  manufacture  to  both  the  P-III  and  P  IV 
phases  of  the  Anasazi  Perioc  It  is  presumed  that  their 
deposition  upon  the  sit':  oesaon  postdated  the  major 
occupation  of  the  site. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

Lithic  artifacts  were  distributed  very  sparsely  within 
provenience  locales.  Oniv  six  of  the  21  proveniences 
exhibited  more  than  15  artifacts.  Of  those,  oniv  five 
exhibited  more  than  ten  pieces  of  debitage  or  small  an¬ 
gular  debris  from  a  single  material  taxon.  The  remain¬ 
ing  proveniences  exhibited  between  three  and  13  lithic 
artifacts  each. 

Because  of  the  relative  paucity  of  artifacts  recovered, 
the  following  summary  will  discuss  material  selection, 
manufacture  and  usage  of  lithic  artifacts  for  the  site  as  a 
whole,  with  reference  to  assemblages  recovered  from 
particular  proveniences  where  appropriate. 

1.  Material  Selection 

Of  the  407  lithic  artifacts  recovered  from  the  entire 
site  location,  43%  (5  taxons)  were  manufactured  from 
obsidian,  40%  (3  taxons)  from  basalt,  11%  15  taxons) 
from  chalcedony,  and  3%  (3  taxons)  from  chert.  .An  ad¬ 
ditional  eight  artifacts  were  manufactured  from  one  tax¬ 
on  of  quartzite,  and  five  artifacts  were  manufactured 
from  one  jasperoid  taxon.  With  the  exception  of  a  single 
taxon  of  obsidian  (3510)  which  was  represented  by  ten 
pieces  of  debitage  found  across  several  provenience  lo¬ 
cales,  all  materials  were  available  within  the  study  area, 
and  many  within  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  site  lo¬ 
cation  itself. 

2.  Manufacture 

Evidence  of  tool  manufacture  throughout  the  site 
location  was  rather  limited  in  nature,  in  that  oniv  two 
material  taxons  were  represented  by  substantial  numbers 
of  debitage  and  small  angular  debris.  Only  five  proveni¬ 
ence  locales  exhibited  more  than  ten  pieces  of  debitage 
or  small  angular  debris  generated  from  single  material 
taxons,  and  larger  by-products  of  manufacture  included 
a  total  of  only  three  cores,  ten  pieces  of  large  angular 
debris,  and  a  single  hammerstone  for  the  entire  site  lo¬ 
cation.  Although  the  majority  of  debitage  and  small 
angular  debris  was  manufactured  from  a  single  taxon  of 
obsidian  and  a  single  taxon  of  basalt,  the  cores  and  large 
angular  debris  were  predominantly  of  basalt,  chalcedonv 
and  quartzite  taxons  for  which  debitage  and  small  angu¬ 
lar  debris  occur  in  very  low  frequencies. 

Both  basalt  and  obsidian  assemblages  were  charac¬ 
terized  by  relatively  low  numbers  of  artifacts  exhibiting 
cortical  surfaces  (17%  and  16%  respectively),  and  fuilv 
18%  of  the  obsidian  debitage  exhibiting  platforms  were 
characterized  by  prepared  platforms  indicative  of  ter¬ 
tiary  stages  of  reduction. 

It  can  thus  be  suggested  that  the  amount  of  pnmarv 
reduction  of  unaltered  raw  material  undertaken  within 
the  site  location  was  limited  in  nature,  and  restricted  to 
a  few  number  of  material  taxons.  Two  material  taxons. 
3530  obsidian  and  3700  basalt  appear  to  have  been  im¬ 
ported  to  the  site  location  in  predominantly  decortica¬ 
ted  form,  and  considerable  evidence  of  tertiarv  reduc 
tion  of  3530  bifaces  is  evident  as  a  relatively  high  per¬ 
centage  of  prepared  platforms  exhibited  bv  debitage  of 
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that  material. 

3.  Tool  Utilization 

No  massive  processing  implements  such  as  choppers 
or  utilized  cores  were  recovered.  Milling  activities,  how¬ 
ever,  were  represented  by  ten  shallow  basin  metates  at 
seven  provenience  locales  (Including  Proveniences  1.5, 
7,  8,  9,  17  and  19)  and  an  additional  metate  in  grid  unit 
Dll.  A  single  quartzite  one-hand  mano  was  found  in 
association  with  three  metates  within  Provenience  17, 
and  a  fragment  of  quartzite  exhibiting  a  ground  facet 
was  recovered  from  Provenience  6  as  well. 

Metates  were  found  within  only  three  of  the  seven 
proveniences  exhibiting  evidence  of  hearth  construction 
or  usage  (Proveniences  7,  8,  9),  although  the  three  me¬ 
tates  found  within  Provenience  17  may  have  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  evidence  of  hearth  utilization  in  the  adjoining 
Provenience  16.  Striations  exhibited  on  the  grinding  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  metates  and  the  single  mano  indicated  that 
the  implements  had  been  used  in  a  reciprocal  rather  than 
rotary  fashion. 

Six  fragments  from  a  minimum  number  of  three  ob¬ 
sidian  and  two  basalt  bifaces  were  recovered  from  Pro¬ 
veniences  5,  7,  13,  16,  18  and  21;  and  a  triangular  uni- 
faciallv  retouched  scraper  was  recovered  from  Proveni¬ 
ence  10.  With  the  exception  of  one  basalt  biface  frag¬ 
ment  which  exhibited  wear  patterns  indicative  of  sawing 
usage,  all  biface  fragments  exhibited  at  least  one  edge 
characterized  by  perpendicular  step  fracture  indicative 
of  transverse  scraping  utilization. 

A  total  of  two  retouch  flakes  and  34  resharpening 
flakes  for  a  minimum  number  of  six  bifacially  retouched 
implements  was  recovered  from  seven  provenience  lo¬ 
cales  (2.  5,  8,  10,  18,  20,  21).  Of  these,  only  Provenience 
5  exhibited  a  biface  fragment  of  the  same  material  tax¬ 
on  as  those  of  the  retouch  or  resharpening  flakes  within 
the  provenience  locale,  and  manufacture  or  usage  of 
three  implements  is  indicated  through  flakes  exhibiting 


prepared  platforms  which  are  not  represented  through 
fragments  of  the  implements  themselves. 

Evidence  of  utilization  was  observed  across  21  edges 
of  19  pieces  of  deoitage,  the  majority  of  which  '14 
edges,  13  artifacts)  were  obsidian.  Few  utilized  flakes 
were  found  at  any  given  provenience  locale,  and  occur¬ 
rences  were  recovered  from  only  eight  proveniences 
(Proveniences  4.  5,  7,  8,  9,  16,  20,  21).  Of  the  21  edges 
exhibiting  evidence  of  utilization,  17  were  either  uni¬ 
directional  or  bidirectionally  retouched.  Wear  patterns 
exhibited  by  all  edges  were  predominantly  indicative  of 
transverse  scraping  usage,  like  wear  patterns  exhibited 
by  biface  fragments. 

summary 

Although  the  extremely  eroded  surface  conditions 
characteristic  of  the  vicinity  of  LA  12496  limited  the 
kinds  of  analysis  of  intrasite  distribution  of  artifactual 
remains  which  might  otherwise  be  productively  em¬ 
ployed,  it  seems  clear  from  the  physical  evidence  that 
the  site  was  originally  comprised  of  it  least  six  hearth 
facilities. 

The  kinds  of  cooking  or  processing  undertaken 
through  usage  of  these  facilities  apparently  involved  uti¬ 
lization  of  rock  heat  retainers,  and  associated  tool  usage 
involved  milling  activities  and  scraping  activates  employ¬ 
ing  predominantly  obsidian  artifacts  exhibiting  re¬ 
touched  edge  perimeters. 

The  debitage  assemblage  for  the  entire  site  location 
exhibits  minimal  evidence  of  primary  reduction  of  un¬ 
altered  raw  material,  and  considerable  evidence  that  ma¬ 
terials  from  which  debitage  was  manufactured  were  im¬ 
ported  to  the  site  location  in  a  partially  reduced  state. 
Evidence  suggests  as  well  that  bifacially  manufactured 
implements  were  imported  to  the  site  location  and  used, 
in  that  both  fragments  of  the  tools  themselves  and  re¬ 
sharpening  flakes  detached  from  such  tools  indicate  us¬ 
age  of  a  minimum  number  of  eight  bifaces. 
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2 

— 
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Sandstone: 


2050 


LA  12507 

LA  12507  consisted  of  a  rectangular  surface  structure 
(Room  1)  with  an  associated  artifact  scatter  which  dated 
to  the  Spanish  Colonial  phase  (ca.  A.D.  1692-1821)  of 
the  Historic  Period.  The  site  was  located  on  a  flat  alluvial 
fan  directly  down  stream  from  the  mouth  of  Bland  Can¬ 
yon  about  50m  from  the  western  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande  River,  at  an  elevation  of  5290  ft.  LA  12507  was 
situated  at  the  interface  of  an  area  of  sand  dunes  Co  the 
northwest  and  alluvial  flats  to  the  south  and  east.  Vege¬ 
tation  at  this  location  included  sparse  cacti,  grasses  and 
snakeweed  in  the  alluvial  flats  and  rabbitbrush  on  the 
dune.  It  was  located  in  the  Juniper  vegetative  Communi¬ 
ty- 

Surface  dimensions  of  the  rubble  mound  were  5.5m  x 
3.3m.  An  arbitrary  base  line  was  established  to  bisect  the 
structure.  A  trench  was  excavated  along  the  exterior  of 
the  east  wall  of  Room  1  exposing  the  southeast  and  east 
walls.  A  1.0m  x  1.0m  test  was  also  placed  in  the  north¬ 
east  interior  comer  of  Room  1  to  define  the  interior 
structural  boundaries.  Once  the  floor  and  walls  were  en¬ 
countered.  the  fill  was  removed.  Although  two  natural 
strata  were  defined,  artifactual  materials  were  recovered 
as  a  single  unit  (level  1)  which  encompassed  the  two 
natural  strata. 

Architecture 
Room  1 : 

Shape:  Rectangular  surface  structure. 


degrees  east  of  true  north. 

Condition:  The  structure  was  not  eroded  or  vandalized. 
Interior  Room  Dimensions: 


Length 

Width 

Height 

North 

2.34m 

.44m  to 

.43m  to 

.52m 

.49m 

South 

2.30m 

.44m  to 

.38m  to 

.60m 

.41m 

East 

4.50m 

.48m  to 

,44m  to 

.60m 

.60m 

West 

4.56m 

.48m  to 

.33m  to 

.62m 

.35m 

Walls: 

,\11  four  walls  were 

of  similar 

construction  and 

are  described  together  below. 

Type  of  Elements:  Approximately  95%  of  the  wall 
matrix  was  composed  of  large  basalt  clasts.  Other  mate¬ 
rials  included  river  worn  basalt  clasts  and  red  basalt.  .\11 
materials  were  locally  available. 

Size  of  Elements:  The  mean  size  of  the  large  elements 
was  36cm  x  29cm.  Average  size  of  the  smaller  river  worn 
elements  was  30cm  x  30cm. 

Placement  and  Construction  of  Elements:  Wall  ele¬ 
ments  were  laid  horizontally  with  their  long  axes  parallel 
to  the  long  axis  of  the  wall.  Elements  were  overlapping 
and  dry  laid. 


Orientation:  The  long  axis  of  the  structure  was  14.5  Shaping  of  Elements:  Unmodified. 


limits  of  excavation 


original  ground  surf  oca 
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Wall  Facing:  Elements  were  not  placed  so  as  to  create 
flat  wall  faces. 

Courses:  The  walls  were  two  elements  wide  and  un¬ 
evenly  coursed. 

Chinking :  No  chinking  was  present. 

Corners:  All  comers  were  interlocking. 

Plaster:  No  plaster  was  present. 

Entrances:  No  entrances  were  fo'uid. 

Floors:  The  floor  was  not  well  defined.  An  ash  stained, 
hard-packed  soil,  5cm  thick,  was  found  in  the  northeast 
quadrad  of  the  room.  The  floor  was  not  excavated  into 
the  ground  surface. 

Roofing:  No  evidence  of  roofing  was  found. 

Interior  Features: 

Hearth:  A  rectangular,  slab  lined  hearth  measuring 
85cm  long  by  75cm  wide  was  found  in  the  northeast 
comer  of  Room  1.  The  north  interior  hearth  was  com¬ 
prised  of  three  large  upright  slabs.  The  east  wall  was  one 
upright  slab  with  two  horizontally  placed  stones  on  top 
of  it.  Elements  were  set  in  adobe.  The  south  and  west 
walls  of  the  hearth  were  formed  by  laying  smaller  ele¬ 
ments  in  adobe  to  enclose  the  hearth.  The  bottom  of  the 
hearth  was  comprised  of  several  horizontally  laid  stones 
placed  at  floor  level.  One  bone  fragment  was  found  in 
the  hearth  fill. 

Room  Fill:  Two  natural  strata  were  defined  through 
excavation  of  room  fill.  Layer  1  was  a  light  brown  sand 
mixed  with  some  charcoal  and  rubble.  This  deposit  in¬ 
cluded  from  surface  to  a  range  between  24cm  and  43cm 
in  depth.  The  second  stratum  was  characterized  by  a 
series  of  varve-like  layers  of  brown  sand  and  continued 
to  a  depth  of  60cm.  Cultural  material  was  recovered  as 
one  unit  (level  1)  and  included  sherds,  lithics,  bone  and 
metal  fragments. 

Rubble:  Approximately  5  cubic  meters  of  wall  rubble 
were  recovered  from  within  and  without  the  room. 

Exterior  Fill:  A  34cm  trench  was  excavated  around  the 
southern  half  of  the  structure.  Light  brown  sands  similar 
to  the  interior  room  fill  was  found.  Cultural  materials 
recovered  included  sherds,  bone  and  lithics. 

Exterior  Features:  No  exterior  features  were,  found. 
Artifactual  Assemblages 


.Although  two  natural  strata  were  defined  in  Room  1 , 
the  cultural  material  was  recovered  ss  a  single  arbitrary 
unit  (level  1).  Aside  from  one  bone  fragment,  which  was 
recovered  from  the  hearth,  no  cultural  materials  were 
isolated  in  direct  contact  with  the  occupation  floor  or 
features.  Cultural  material  recovered  from  the  interior 
fill  included  ceramics,  lithics  and  bone,  including  a  bone 
tooL 

Ceramic  Artifacts 

Forty-three  sherds  or  93%  of  the  total  number  of 


ceramics  from  LA  12507  were  recovered  from  Room  1. 
A  minimum  of  six  vessels  were  represented  in  the  room 
fill,  including  four  Ogapoge  Polychrome  bowls,  one  Pu- 
name  Polychrome  oila  and  one  Plain  utility  jar.  Only 
two  of  the  Ogapoge  Polychrome  vessels  were  represented 
by  more  than  one  sherd. 

One  rim  of  one  Ogapoge  Polychrome  bowl  had  a 
small  stylized  bird  in  carbon  paint,  similar  in  execution 
to  an  anthropomorphic  figure  on  a  vessel  found  i->  the 
historic  rooms  at  Pueblo  del  Encierro  (LA  70).  The  his¬ 
toric  component  at  LA  70  has  been  dated  to  the  second 
half  of  the  18th  century  (Robinson  et  al.  1972).  The 
temper  from  three  of  the  Ogapoge  Polychrome  bowls 
and  the  Puname  Polychrome  oila  suggest  that  they  were 
manufactured  in  the  northern  Tew  a  and  Zia  village  areas, 
which  also  suggests,  an  early  to  middle  18  th  century  date 
of  occupation  (Warren  19  74:  Fig.  20).  Only  two  vessels, 
one  with  crystal  pumice  temper  and  another  with  glassy 
andesite  temper,  suggest  local  manufacture. 

TABLE  9.70 

CERAMIC  TYPE  AND  TEMPER  VARIABILITY 


Ceramic  Type 
and  Form 

Temper 

Room  1  Exterior 
Level  1  Trench 

Ogapoge  Polychrome 
carinated  bowl 

vitric  tuff 
(Nambe?) 

7 

_ 

carinated  bowl 

vitric  tuff 
(N.  Rio  Grande) 

32t 

4t 

hemispherical 

bowl 

vitric  tuff 
(Nambe?) 

1 

— 

Puname  Polychrome 
oila 

diabase  basalt 

1 

1 

Polished  Redware 
oila 

vitric  tuff 
(N.  Rio  Grande) 

1 

Plain  Utility 
jar 

glassy  andesite 

1 

- 

TOTAL 

43 

6 

t  probably  same  vessel 

Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  five  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered  from  the 
fill  in  Room  1.  These  included  a  uniface,  two  pieces  of 
debitage,  one  piece  of  small  angular  debris  and  one  re¬ 
touch  flake.  With  the  exception  of  one  piece  of  chert 
debitage,  the  remaining  artifacts  were  manufactured 
from  a  single  chalcedony  taxon  (1215).  Both  materials 
are  available  within  the  near  vicinity  of  the  site  location. 

From  the  small  number  of  artifacts  recovered,  little 
can  be  concluded  about  the  reduction  techniques  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  site.  One  retouch  flake  suggests  the  pos¬ 
sible  manufacture  of  a  facially  retouched  artifact.  Only 
one  piece  of  debit3ge  or  small  angular  debris  exhibited 
a  cortical  surface. 

None  of  the  debitage  or  small  angular  debris  edges  ex¬ 
hibited  utilization.  The  single  uniface,  however,  did  ex¬ 
hibit  use. 


L-i  12507 


material  taxons 

ROOM  1,  LEVEL  1 
Chert:  1050 

Chalcedony:  1215 

Room  Totals: 

EXTERIOR  TRENCH 
Chalcedony:  1214 

Trench  Totals: 


TABLE  9.71 

LA  12507— LITHIC  ARTIFACT  CLASSES 
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Bone  Artifacts 

One  Artiodactyla  long  bone  shaft  fragment  (37mm  x 
20mm  x  13mm)  was  selected  for  utilization.  It  was  a 
Class  2b  tool  with  a  highly  concave  edge  which  exhibited 
rounding  and  polish.  The  striadons  were  parallel  to  the 
longitudinal  axis  of  the  fragment.  Frison  (1970:27)  at¬ 
tributes  this  hind  of  wear  to  the  skinning  process,  while 
Sperry  (1968:66)  suggests  their  use  as  “fleshers.” 


Marrow  Cracking 

Of  21  identifiable  bone  fragments  recovered  from  LA 
12507,  five  (24%)  were  long  bone  shaft  fragments.  This 
percentage  indicates  that  marrow  extraction  was  prac¬ 
ticed,  but  sample  size  limits  discussion  on  the  intensity 
of  marrow  extraction  employed. 

4.  Butchering  Cut  Marks 


Fauna 

1.  Minimum  Number  of  Individuals 

Three  individuals  were  represented  in  the  faunal  re¬ 
mains  recovered  from  LA  12507.  One  domestic  sheep  or 
goat,  one  medium-sized  mammal  and  one  fish  were  iden¬ 
tified.  The  presence  of  Ovis  spp ./Capra  spp.  remains  in 
Room  1  suggest  that  domestic  animals  were  consumed. 
The  fish  bones  were  also  recovered  from  Room  1,  indi¬ 
cating  the  use  of  aquatic  resources.  Harris  (1968:202) 
has  suggested  that  fish  bones  decompose  more  rapidly 
than  other  bones,  making  estimates  of  dependence  upon 
fish  resources  difficult.  It  is  evident  that  both  domestic 
and  nondomestic  resources  were  utilized. 

2.  Age  of  Animals 

Ovis  spp , /Capra  spp.  1  Immature 

Medium  (cottontail  size)  1  Adult 

Fish  1  Unknown 

3.  Butchering  Strategy 
Meat  Packages 


One  large  mammal  rib  blade  fragment  exhibited  a 
Type  3  cut  mark.  It  appears  to  have  been  sawed,  but 
whether  the  saw  was  metal  or  stone  could  not  be  de¬ 
termined  (see  Fig.  IU.6.3  in  Chapter  6).  The  cut  is  fair¬ 
ly  straight,  but  seems  to  have  been  snapped.  A  definite 
identification  could  not  be  made. 

Exterior  Trench 

A  34cm  wide  test  trench  was  excavated  around  the 
southern  exterior  of  Room  1.  .Although  few  ceramics 
and  lithics  were  recovered  during  this  test,  the  materials 
were  separated  analytically  from  the  interior  fill  of  the 
room. 

Ceramic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  six  sherds  were  recovered  from  the  trench. 
With  the  exception  of  one  polished  redware  olla  sherd, 
the  other  sherds  could  have  been  parts  of  vessels  found 
in  the  fill  of  Room  1.  The  vitric  tuff  temper  of  the  red- 
ware  sherd  suggest  its  probable  manufacture  in  one  of 
the  northern  Rio  Grande  Tewa  villages. 

Lithic  Artifacts 


The  butchering  strategy  for  Ovis  spp. ! Capra  spp. 
can  be  seen  once  overlapping  species  taxons  are  consoli¬ 
dated.  Although  pelvis,  mandible  and  upper  leg  elements 
were  not  represented,  vertebrae,  skull,  lower  leg,  rib  and 
scapula  element  presence  indicate  that  both  high  and 
low  muscle  mass  meat  packages  were  represented.  The 
presence  of  both  high  and  low  muscle  mass  meat  pack¬ 
ages  suggests  that  the  animal  was  butchered  and  con¬ 
sumed  at  the  site. 


A  single  piece  of  1214  chalcedony  debitage  with 
waterwom  cortex  was  recovered  from  the  test  trench. 
This  flake  exhibited  no  utilization. 

SUMMARY 

The  construction  and  occupation  of  LA  12507  can 
be  dated  ceramically  to  the  Spanish  Colonial  phase  of 
the  Historic  Period.  .Architectural  facilities  were  re- 
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Number  of  identifiable  bones:  21 
Percent  of  long  bone  shaft  fragments:  24% 


presented  by  a  single  masonry  room  enclosing  10.5 
sq.  meters  of  floor  space.  A  rectangular  hearth  was 
present  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  room,  and  no  evi¬ 
dence  existed  to  indicate  whether  it  had  been  vented 
with  a  chimney  or  flue. 

Artifactual  debris  from  LA  12507  indicate  that  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  site  location  was  limned.  Possible  con¬ 
sumption  of  a  single  sheep  or  goal,  a  “rabbit-sized” 
mammal  and  a  fish  are  indicated  through  a  small  number 
of  faunal  elements.  No  evidence  of  any  nature  exists  to 
suggest  consumption  of  domesticated  or  nondomesti- 
cated  vegetative  resources.  Ceramic  fragments  from  a 
minimum  of  7  different  vessels  were  recovered,  but  of 
these,  only  two  were  represented  by  more  than  one  or 
two  sherds  each.  A  single  unifadally  retouched  stone 
implement  constituted  the  entire  tool  inventory  of  the 
site  location,  and  no  evidence  in  the  form  of  substantial 
numbers  of  debitage  or  cores  was  apparent  to  suggest 
that  stone  tools  were  manufactured  at  the  site. 

LA  12507  is  thus  intriguing  in  that  it  represents  a 
material  record  of  considerable  investment  into  con¬ 
struction  of  an  architectural  facility,  and  yet  little  evi¬ 
dence  of  habitation  of  that  facility.  It  is  apparent  from 
this  evidence  that  the  site  location  was  not  a  successful, 
permanently  occupied  homestead.  The  extreme  paucity 
of  artifactual  remains  of  anv  nature  might  be  taken  to 


indicate  that  the  site  represets  a  seasonally  revisited 
habitation  base  for  farming,  hunting,  gathering  or  herd¬ 
ing  activities;  but  if  so,  it  is  clear  that  procurement,  pro¬ 
cessing  and  consumption  activities  undertaken  in  the 
context  of  that  occupation  were  performed  at  locations 
other  than  LA  12507  itself.  .Archeological  survey  of  the 
general  vicinity  resulted  only  in  the  documentation  of 
corral  structures  located  140  meters  to  the  southwest  of 
the  structure.  .All  of  these  corrals  were  totally  devoid  of 
surficial  artifactual  debris. 

The  possibility  also  exists  that  LA  12507  represents 
the  location  of  an  unsuccessful  homestead  attempt  in 
which  a  house  was  constructed,  inhabited  for  a  brief 
period  of  time  and  then  abandoned.  The  site  is  situated 
a  few  meters  south  of  and  inside  the  boundaries  of  the 
Cochiti  Pueblo  reservation,  which  was  granted  to  the 
Cochiti  Tribe  during  the  early  years  of  the  Spanish 
Colonial  phase.  It  is  thus  possible  that  the  inhabitants 
may  have  initiated  a  homestead  effort  at  the  site 
location  and  could  have  been  subsequently  evicted  after 
a  short  term  of  occupancy. 

Confirmation  of  this  possibility  has  not  been  found  in 
the  historic  literature  thus  far,  but  continued  examina¬ 
tion  of  historic  documents  for  evidence  of  such  en¬ 
croachment  litigation  seems  warranted  by  the  archeo¬ 
logical  record  in  this  case. 
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LA  12515 

During  survey  LA  12515  was  recorded  as  a  possible 
pithouse  depression,  although  no  artifacts  were  found  in 
association  with  the  feature.  The  depression  was  located 
on  the  top  of  a  narrow  basalt  ridge  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Rio  Grande  River  approximately  300  meters  north 
of  Drainage  Basin  No.  24.  The  ridge  was  parallel  to  the 
river  and  was  situated  approximately  20  meters  above  it 
at  an  elevation  of  5320  ft.  Dominant  vegetation  included 
side  oats  and  grama  grasses  and  snakeweed.  Junipers 


occurred  infrequently  upstream  and  downstream  from 
the  site. 

The  depression  measured  4.3  meters  bv  1.6  meters. 
A  test  trench,  measuring  4.3m  x  0.6m  x  0.3m,  was  exca¬ 
vated  into  the  depression  along  a  north-south  axis.  A 
second  test,  0.6m  x  0.5m  was  made.  The  soil  was  homo¬ 
geneous  and  sterile.  .Although  the  depression  was  a  phys- 
iographic  anomaly  in  the  basalt  ridge,  no  evidence  was 
recovered  which  supported  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  a 
cultural  phenomenon. 


LA  12517 

LA  12517  consisted  of  a  single  Anasazi  early  P-IV 
structure.  The  site  was  located  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  on  a  basalt  ridge  near  the  mouth  of  White 
Rock  Canyon.  It  was  situated  about  20  meters  above  the 
river  bed  at  an  elevation  of  5320  ft.  LA  12519  lies 
35  meters  north  of  the  structure  and  LA  12518  is 
approximately  100  meters  to  the  northwest.  The 
room  was  located  on  a  flat  surface  with  no  observable 
slope.  The  site  was  situated  in  the  Upper  Sonoran 
Juniper  vegetative  community.  Ground  cover  included 
clumps  of  juniper,  grama  grass  and  snakeweed.  Cholla 
and  prickly  pear  were  found  over  the  whole  area. 
Because  the  structure  was  sitting  directly  on  the  talus, 
the  ground  cover  was  either  sparse  or  nonexistant. 

The  structure  was  excavated  as  a  single  unit.  A  grid 
pattern  was  not  placed  over  the  site  and  exterior  tests 
were  not  made. 

Architecture 
Room  1 : 

Room  1  was  built  on  the  talus  and  lay  directly  on  a 
basalt  outcrop. 

Shape:  Circular  surface  structure. 

Orientation:  Orientation  could  not  be  determined  due  to 
shape. 

Condition:  The  room  was  not  vandalized  and  was  in  fair 
to  good  state  of  preservation. 

Interior  Room  Dimensions:  Room  1  had  a  north-south 
axis  of  1.0m  and  an  east-west  of  1.12m.  The  walls  ranged 
in  size  from  ,28m  on  the  west  to  between  .30m  and 
.65m  on  the  south.  Wall  heights  ranged  from  .35m  on 
the  north  to  1.0m  on  the  south. 

Walls:  .All  walls  were  of  similar  construction  and  will  be 
described  together  below. 

Type  of  Elements:  Local  basalt  boulders  and  clasts. 

Size  of  Elements:  Basal  elements  ranged  in  size  from 
38cm  x  30cm  to  65cm  x  20cm.  Upper  element  size 


ranged  from  27cm  x  24cm  to  44cm  x  34cm. 

Placement  and  Construction  of  Elements:  Elements 
were  dry  stacked  producing  poorly  constructed  walls. 
Some  elements  were  laid  vertically,  others  horizontally. 
•An  existing  boulder  formed  a  portion  of  the  south  wall 
( 1.05m  x  .67m). 

Shaping  of  Elements:  Unmodified. 

Wall  F acing:  Wail  surfaces  were  not  evenly  faced. 

Courses:  The  wall  elements  were  probably  one 
element  wide. 

Chinking:  No  chinking  was  present. 

Comers:  Comers  were  round  and  interlocking. 
Plaster:  No  plaster  was  evident. 

Entrances:  No  entrance  was  found. 

Floors:  The  floor  was  a  poorly  defined  layer  of  hard 
packed  earth  overlaying  the  talus. 

Roofing:  No  roofing  materials  were  recovered. 

Interior  Features:  No  interior  features  were  found. 

Room  Fill:  The  fill  was  14cm  deep  and  consisted  of  two 
natural  strata.  The  upper  stratum  was  2cm  to  5cm  of 
top  soil,  which  was  underlain  by  a  second  stratum  3cm 
to  12cm  deep.  This  lower  stratum  was  composed  largely 
of  decayed  matter  and  covered  the  interior  floor.  Burned 
stones  were  intermixed  throughout  the  second  stratum. 
Artifactual  material  was  recovered  as  a  single  unit 
encompassing  both  natural  strata,  and  included  lithics 
and  sherds. 

Rubble:  Very  little  wall  rubble  was  associated  with  the 
structure. 

Exterior  Fill:  No  exterior  room  grids  were  excavated. 
Exterior  Features:  None 

Artifactual  Assemblages 

Although  two  natural  strata  totaling  14cm  in  depth 
were  defined  t'or  Room  1,  the  cultural  material  were  col¬ 
lected  as  a  single  unit  i  level  1). 
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floor 


FIG.  9.53  LA  12517— Room  1,  plan  view  and  cross  section 


Ceramic  Artifacts 

Ten  sherds  from  one  Largo  Glaze-Polychrome  bowl 
were  recovered  from  the  room  fill.  The  bowl  was  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  white  interior  slip  with  a  pink  exterior  slip. 
The  best  dates  for  the  manufacture  of  this  vessel  are 
between  A.D.  1400  and  1450. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  509  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered  from  the 
fUl  in  Room  1.  The  assemblage  largely  consisted  of  debi- 
tage  (73%)  and  small  angular  debris  (26%).  Three  re¬ 
touch  flakes,  one  resharpening  flake  and  one  piece  of 
large  angular  debris  were  also  recovered. 

1.  Material  Selection 

Twenty-four  different  material  taxons  are  represent¬ 
ed  in  this  assemblage.  Artifacts  were  manufactured  from 
chalcedonies  (41.7%,  8  taxons),  basalts  121.8%,  4  tax¬ 
ons),  metarhyolite  (15.3%),  cherts  (9.8%.  3  taxons)  and 
obsidians  (3%,  3  taxons).  An  additional  eleven  arti¬ 
facts  were  manufactured  from  quartzite  (2  taxons), 
phvllite  and  jasperoid  chert.  The  majority  of  these  ma¬ 
terial  taxons  are  locally  available  in  the  Cochiti  area. 


2.  Manufacture 

Although  no  cores  were  recovered  in  Room  1,  the 
amount  of  debitage  and  small  angular  debris  with  cor¬ 
tical  surfaces  (34.4%)  suggests  that  primary  reduction 
activities  were  conducted  at  this  site  location.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  the  cherts  and  basalts  exhibited  high  percent¬ 
ages  of  cortical  surfaces,  62.0%  and  40.6%  respectively. 

3.  Tool  Use 

Evidence  of  tool  use  was  restricted  largely  to  debi¬ 
tage  and  small  angular  debris.  Only  one  resharpening 
flake,  manufactured  from  chert,  may  have  indicated  the 
presence  of  a  facially  retouched  artifact,  although  no 
such  artifacts  were  recovered  from  Room  1. 

A  total  of  33  pieces  of  debitage  or  small  angular  de¬ 
bris  exhibited  38  utilized  edges.  This  represents  six  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  lithic  assemblage.  Only  five  of  the  edges 
had  been  retouched.  In  general,  there  was  little  diver¬ 
sity  in  edge  shape;  most  were  either  straight  or  convex. 
The  chalcedony  and  chert  edges  in  general  exhibited 
more  microscarring  than  the  basalt  or  obsidian  edges. 

Four  of  the  obsidian  artifacts  (29%)  exhibited  uti- 
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lized  edges.  These  edges  were  characterized  by  wear  pat¬ 
terns  indicative  of  both  sawing  and  scraping  activities. 
The  obsidian  edges  showed  little  microscarring,  which  is 
suggestive  that  the  edges  were  not  used  on  highly  resis¬ 
tant  media. 

Nine  of  143  basalt  debitage  and  small  angular  debris 
16%)  exhibited  a  total  of  10  utilized  edges.  Only  one 
edge  had  been  unidirectionaily  retouched.  Six  of  the 
edges  were  straight  in  outline  shape;  one  was  a  projec¬ 
tion.  Most  of  these  edges  exhibited  bidirectional  round¬ 
ing  and/or  polish,  which  suggest  sawing  motions.  One 
edge  exhibited  beveling  and  another  rounding  on  a  Oat 
surface,  both  of  which  are  indicative  of  transverse  usage 
or  scraping.  In  general,  the  basalt  edges  exhibited  little 
microscarring  and  may  have  been  used  on  a  media  less 
resistant  than  wood. 

Of  the  30  chert  artifacts,  only  four  (8%)  exhibited 
five  utilized  edges.  One  edge  had  been  unidirectionaily 
retouched,  and  the  edges  were  generally  straight  in  out¬ 
line  shape.  Microscar  patterns  were  largely  perpendicu¬ 
lar  and  diagonal  step  fracture,  and  only  one  edge  exhi¬ 
bited  rounding.  These  edges  may  reflect  transverse  mo¬ 
tion  and  hence  scraping. 

Fifteen  of  212  chalcedony  artifacts  (7%)  exhibited  a 
total  of  18  utilized  edges.  With  one  exception,  these 


edges  were  straight  or  convex  in  outline  shape.  Wear  pat¬ 
terns  exhibited  by  chalcedony  edges  indicated  their 
usage  for  both  cutting  and  scraping. 

Thus  the  debitage  and  small  angular  debris  exhibited 
considerable  diversity  in  utilization.  Obsidian  flakes,  in 
particular,  were  selected  for  usage  in  significantly  higher 
relative  frequencies  than  other  material  types. 

Bone  Artifacts 

No  bone  artifacts  were  recovered  from  the  fill  in 
Room  1. 

Fauna 

The  faunal  sample  on  LA  12517  consisted  of  a  single 
Norway  rat  (Rattus  norvengicus)  humerus. 

SUMMARY 

LA  12517  consisted  of  a  single  small  ovoid  masonry 
structure  which  encompassed  only  1.0  square  meters  of 
floor  space.  Ceramics  from  one  Largo  Glaze  Polychrome 
bowl  (A.D.  1400-1450)  indicate  an  occupation  during 
the  Anasazi  P-IV  phase.  Althougn  no  cores  were  re¬ 
covered  during  the  excavation  of  the  room,  an  extremeiv 
high  volume  of  debitage  and  small  angular  debris  inoi- 
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cates  that  the  structure  served  as  the  locus  of  tool  manu¬ 
facturing  activities.  Eleven  different  material  taxons 
were  represented  by  10  or  more  pieces  of  debitage  and 
small  angular  debris,  and  three  taxons  were  represented 
by  more  than  75  artifacts. 

A  total  of  26  tools  were  utilized  as  well.  Wear  pat¬ 
terns  indicate  that  the  usage  was  predominately  sawing 
or  slicing  with  straight  and  convex  edges,  although  some 
scraping  usage  is  represented  as  well.  Utilized  edges  were 
nearly  all  unretouched  and  nonsinuous. 

LA  12517  thus  appears  to  represent  a  location  at 
which  a  very  limited  set  of  tool  manufacture  and  usage 


activities  were  performed.  No  evidence  existed  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  room  s true’  ire  was  rooted  and  original 
wall  height  was  not  much  greater  than  the  standing  wail 
remnants  at  present.  Possible  food  consumption  activi¬ 
ties  are  indicated  solely  through  the  presence  of  a  single 
fragmented  bowl.  No  milling  implements  were  recovered 
and  no  evidence  of  a  hearth  was  discerned. 

Occupation  of  the  site  has  been  assigned  to  the 
P-IV  phase  of  the  Anasazi  Period  based  upon  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  a  single  Largo  G-P  bowl  represented  by  10  frag¬ 
ments.  The  presence  of  a  humerus  from  a  Norway  rat, 
an  Old  World  species,  may  indicate  either  reoccupation 
of  the  structure  during  the  Historic  Penod  or  might  be 
due  to  nonhuman  agents. 


LA  12518 

LA  12518  consisted  of  a  single  Anasazi  P-IV  room- 
block  containing  two  rooms.  The  site  was  located  at  the 
mouth  of  White  Rock  Canyon  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Rio  Grande  River  on  a  wide  bench  situated  40  meters 
from  the  edge  of  the  river.  The  site  lies  at  the  south  end 
of  the  bench,  midway  between  two  talus  slopes  at  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  5305  ft.  LA  12518  is  situated  in  the  Upper 
Sonoran  Juniper  vegetative  community.  Dominant 
vegetation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  site  included  snakeweed, 
junitjer.  cholla  and  grama  grasses. 

The  roomblock  was  excavated  in  two  units.  Room  1 
and  Room  2.  -Although  two  natural  strata  were  defined 
in  each  room,  artifactual  materials  were  collected  as  a 
single  unit  (level  1).  Trenches  were  excavated  contigu¬ 
ous  to  three  walls  of  the  roomblock.  A  grid  systerii  was 
not  placed  over  the  site. 


Architecture 

Orientation  of  Structure:  The  long  axis  of  the  structure 
was  oriented  42  degrees  west  of  true  north.  It  had  a 
southeasterly  exposure. 

Dimensions  of  Roomblock:  2.91m  x  1.29m  (3.75 
square  meters). 

Description  of  Rooms:  Due  to  their  similarity.  Rooms 
1  and  2  will  be  described  together.  The  roomblock  was 
separated  bv  an  interior  dividing  wail,  forming  Rooms 
1  and  2. 

Rooms  1  and  2: 

Shape:  Rectangular  surface  structures. 

Orientation:  The  long  axes  of  the  rooms  were  oriented 
42  degrees  west  of  true  north. 

Condition:  The  site  did  not  appear  to  have  been  vandal¬ 
ized,  although  grasses  and  a  juniper  tree  were  growing  in 
the  room  fill.  Wails  were  in  poor  condition  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  define  in  some  cases. 


Interior  Room  Dimensions:  Room  1 


Length 

Width 

Height 

North 

,62m 

.20m 

.1  7m 

South 

.91m 

.15m 

,13m  to 
.34m 

East 

1.13m 

.1  5m  to 
.20m 

.19m  to 
.24m 

West 

1.31m 

,20m  to 
.26m 

26m  to 
,29m 

Interior  Roo 

m  Dimensions: 

Room  2 

Length 

Width 

Height 

North 

.91m 

.15m 

,18m  to 
,34m 

South 

.81m 

.20m 

.  1 5  in 

East 

1.43m 

.19m  to 
•  21m 

.1 6m  to 
.lam 

West 

1.27m 

■  18m  to 
•  20m 

.26m 

Walls:  The  wails  of  Rooms  1  and  2  were  similar  in  con¬ 
struction  and  will  be  discussed  together.  The  south  ina 
west  walls  of  Room  2  were  destroyed  bv  a  juniper  tree 
growing  in  the  room. 

Type  of  Elements:  Local  basait  slaos  uid  casts. 
Approximately  50%  of  the  elements  were  vesicular  basait 

Size  of  Elements:  Foundation  elements  were  'lnuom 
in  size  and  shape,  ranging  from  45cm  x  IT  m  to  ’.’A  m  \ 
14cm  in  maximum  dimensions. 

Placement  and  Construction  of  Elements;  Elements 
for  the  most  part  were  laid  honzontailv  witr.  the  .>ng 
axis  of  the  clast  corresponding  to  the  long  ixis  ::ie 
walls.  All  elements  were  drv  laid. 
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Shaping  of  Elements:  Unmodified. 

Wall  Facing:  Wall  surfaces  were  not  evenly  faced. 

Courses:  The  elements  were  overlapping  and  one  ele¬ 
ment  wide  and  a  single  course  high. 

Chinking:  No  chinking  elements  were  found. 

Corners:  The  corners  were  abutted  and  the  interior 
room  divider  abutted  the  exterior  walls. 

Plaster:  The  east  wail  exterior  of  Room  l  had  slight 
evidence  of  adobe  plaster.  The  south  face  of  the  dividing 
wall  also  exhibited  some  plaster. 

Entrances:  No  entrance  was  found. 


Floors:  The  floor  was  poorly  defined  and  badly  washed. 
It  was  hard  packed  dirt  with  inclusions  of  adobe  mud 
throughout.  The  floor  was  located  approximately  30cm 
below  the  surface  and  did  not  appear  to  have  been  exca¬ 
vated  into  the  ground  surface. 

Roofing:  No  evidence  of  roofing  was  found. 

Interior  Features:  No  interior  features  were  found  in 
Room  1  or  2. 

Room  Fill:  The  room  fill  was  shallow,  only  about  30cm 
deep.  Two  strata  were  noted;  the  top  17cm  was  a  sandy 
loam  fill,  this  was  underlain  by  a  fine  light  veilow  sand. 
Tests  through  the  floor  revealed  a  course-grained  sand. 
Cultural  material  was  recovered  as  a  single  unit  (level  1) 
and  include  sherds  and  lithics. 
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Rubble:  A  total  of  .94  cubic  meters  of  wall  rubble  was 
removed  from  interior  and  exterior  excavation  of  Rooms 
1  and  2. 

Exterior  Fill:  The  exterior  fill  was  excavated  from  ail 
but  the  south  wall  of  Room  1  and  2.  The  cultural  mate¬ 
rial  recovered  from  the  exterior  fill  included  sherds, 
Lithics  and  bone. 

Exterior  Features: 

Occupation  Level:  Outside  the  northeast  comer  of 
the  structure,  at  wall  foundation  ievel,  a  hard  packed 
surface  was  found.  Numerous  sherds  and  lithics  were 
recovered  from  this  surface.  This  area  extended  one 
meter  south,  from  the  northeast  comer,  along  the  ex¬ 
terior  of  the  east  wall. 

Artifactual  Assemblages 

The  material  recovered  from  LA  12518  was  separa¬ 
ted  into  three  samples:  1)  interior  fill  of  Room  1: 
2)  interior  fill  of  Room  2:  and  3)  fill  from  exterior 
trenches,  including  an  exterior  occupation  surface  and 
an  area  of  wall  fall.  Lithics,  ceramics,  bone  and  glass 
were  recovered  from  LA  12518. 


Room  1,  level  1 

Room  1  was  shallow  (30cm  deep)  and  although  two 
natural  strata  were  defined  during  the  course  of  exca¬ 
vation,  all  cultural  materials  were  collected  as  a  single 
unit  (level  1). 

Ceramic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  29  sherds  from  a  minimum  of  six  vessels 
was  recovered  from  Room  1.  Only  two  of  the  vessels 
were  represented  by  more  than  one  sherd:  four  sherds 
from  a  Largo  G/Y  bowl,  and  21  sherds  from  a  Blind  In¬ 
dented  corrugated  jar.  With  the  exception  of  one  Puna- 
me  Polychrome  olla  sherd,  the  remaining  ceramics  date 
predominantly  to  early-middle  P-IV  phase  of  the  Anasazi 
Period.  The  sherds  from  the  Largo  G/Y  vessel  had  been 
worked  and  may  have  been  brought  into  the  site  during 
a  later  occupation.  Sherds  from  the  same  utility  ware 
and  the  Largo  G/Y  bowl  were  recovered  from  Room  2 
and  the  exterior  test  trenches  as  well. 


Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  302  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered  from  the 
fill  of  Room  1.  The  majority  of  lithics  were  debitage 
(93.7%)  and  small  angular  debris  (5.3%).  One  core,  one 
piece  of  large  angular  debris,  one  biface  and  one  bipolar 
flake  were  recovered  as  well. 

1.  .Material  Selection 

Lithic  artifacts  were  predominantly  manufactured 
from  chalcedony  (60.0%,  8  taxonsl.  One  taxon  of  chal¬ 
cedony  (1215)  comprised  34.1%  of  the  total  number  of 
lithics  recovered  from  Room  1.  Other  materials  included 
basalt  (19.9%.  3  taxons),  chert  (13.9%,  4  taxons)  and 
obsidian  1 11.3%,  5  taxons).  An  additional  eleven  arti¬ 
facts  were  manufactured  from  jasperoid,  metarhvolite, 
quartz  and  quartzite.  The  majority  of  these  materials 
are  locallv  available. 


2.  Manufacture 

The  manufacture  of  lithic  artifacts  from  a  minimum 
of  three  material  taxons  is  suggested  from  tins  sample. 
These  include  one  taxon  of  chalcedony  (1215),  one  tax¬ 
on  of  basalt  (3701)  and  one  taxon  of  obsidian  (3530). 
The  obsidian  and  chalcedony  taxons  are  represented  by 
high  frequencies  of  cortical  debitage  which  suggest  pri¬ 
mary  manufacturing  activities.  The  basalt,  however,  ex¬ 
hibited  few  cortical  surfaces.  The  high  frequencies  of 
noncortical  debitage  suggest  secondary  manufacturing 
activities  as  well.  One  core  and  one  piece  of  large  angu¬ 
lar  debris  manufactured  from  1215  were  also  recovered. 
In  general,  the  reduction  technique  employed  for  the  ba¬ 
salt  and  chalcedony  involved  the  preparation  of  a  non¬ 
cortical  platform  and  freehand  percussion  detachment 
of  debitage.  A  single  piece  of  obsidian  debitage  suggests 
a  bipolar  reduction  technique  of  manufacture. 

3.  Tool  Utilization 

Little  tool  use  is  indicated  from  the  lithic  artifacts  re¬ 
covered  from  the  fill  of  Room  1.  A  single  bifaciaily  re¬ 
touched  chert  artifact  exhibited  use  on  two  edges  and 
one  edge  from  a  piece  of  debitage  (obsidian)  had  been 
utilized.  Both  the  biface  and  the  piece  of  debitage  were 
characterized  by  perpendicular  and  diagonal  step  frac¬ 
ture. 

Bone  Artifacts 

No  bone  artifacts  were  recovered  from  the  fill  of 
Room  1. 

Botanical  Materials 

A  fragment  of  a  burned  peach  pit  was  recovered 
from  the  fill. 

Room  2,  level  1 

As  in  Room  1.  cultural  materials  in  Room  2  were 
recovered  as  a  single  unit,  although  two  natural  strata 
were  defined  during  the  course  of  excavation.  Materials 
included  lithics  and  ceramics. 

Ceramic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  21  sherds  from  a  minimum  of  four  vesseis 
was  recovered  from  the  fill  of  Room  2.  Onlv  two  ves¬ 
sels,  a  Puarav  G-P  bowl  and  a  Blind  Indented  Corrugated 
jar  were  represented  by  more  than  one  sherd.  The  utility 
ware  was  represented  bv  15  sherd  fragments  and  may  re¬ 
present  portions  of  the  same  vessel  recovered  in  the  fill 
of  Room  1.  With  the  exception  of  the  Puaray  G-P  bowl, 
the  remaining  vessels  were  manufactured  from  locally 
available  materials.  Sherds  from  the  Puaray  G-P  bowl 
had  been  worked  and  may  have  represented  a  later  his¬ 
toric  reoccupation. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  93  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered  from  the 
fill  of  Room  2.  Debitage  accounted  for  89.1%  of  these, 
and  9.3%  were  small  angular  debris.  A  single  chert  core 
was  recovered.  Fifteen  different  material  taxons  are  re¬ 
presented  in  the  sample  from  Room  2.  Thirty-six  per¬ 
cent  of  these  were  manufactured  from  a  single  taxon  of 
chalcedony  (1215).  This  taxon  accounts  for  33.3%  of 
the  total  lithic  assemblage  recovered  from  the  site  as  a 
whoie.  For  the  remaining  .ithic  artifacts,  29.3%  were 
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manufactured  from  six  other  taxons  of  chalcedony,  12 
from  three  taxons  of  chert  (13.0%),  eight  from  one  tax¬ 
on  of  basalt  (8.7%),  eight  from  two  taxons  of  obsidian 
(8.7%),  two  from  one  taxon  of  quartzite  (2.2%)  and  one 
from  a  jasperoid  taxon  (1.1%). 

The  amount  of  cortical  and  noncorticai  debitage  and 
small  angular  debris  for  one  taxon  of  chalcedony  (1215) 
may  indicate  primary  manufacturing  activities.  Although 
debitage  and  small  angular  debris  for  the  remaining  tax¬ 
ons  exhibited  high  percentages  of  cortical  surfaces,  these 
occur  in  frequencies  too  low  to  indicate  their  routine 
manufacturing  within  the  room.  The  only  core  recovered 
from  the  fill  in  Room  2  was  manufactured  from  a  ma¬ 
terial  taxon  (1070)  for  which  no  debitage  or  small  angu¬ 
lar  debris  occurred.  None  of  the  lithics  exhibited  use. 

Exterior  Trenches 

Trenches  50cm  wide  and  40cm  deep  were  excavated 
around  the  exterior  of  the  roomblock  to  the  west,  north 
and  east.  Materials  recovered  from  this  trench  were  col¬ 
lapsed  into  a  single  sample.  Although  an  exterior  occupa¬ 
tion  surface  was  defined  along  the  east  wall  of  Room  1, 
materials  from  this  area  were  not  separated  from  others 
recovered  from  the  trenches. 

Ceramic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  42  sherds  from  a  minimum  of  three  vessels 
was  recovered  from  the  trenches.  The  majority  of  these 
were  collected  from  the  east  trench  along  Rooms  1  and 
2  which  included  the  exterior  occupation  surface.  None 
were  collected  from  the  western  trench.  Thirty-four  of 
these  sherds  were  from  a  Blind  Indented  corrugated  jar, 
which  may  be  parts  of  the  same  vessel  recovered  from 


Rooms  1  and  2.  The  remaining  sherds  were  from  an  un¬ 
identified  glaze-on-red  oila  and  a  Largo  G/Y  bowl.  The 
utility  ware  and  the  glaze-on-red  ware  were  manufac¬ 
tured  from  locally  available  tempering  materials.  The 
Largo  G/Y  vessel  was  manufactured  from  augite  latite 
and  was  probably  manufactured  at  San  Marcos  Pueblo 
in  the  Gaiisteo  Basin. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  330  lithic  artifacts  was  recovered  from  the 
exterior  trenches  outside  Rooms  1  and  2.  The  majority 
were  debitage  (93.5%)  and  small  angular  debris  (4.3%). 
Four  pieces  of  large  angular  debris  and  two  mano  frag¬ 
ments  were  recovered  as  well. 

1.  Material  Selection 

Lithic  artifacts  were  predominantly  manufactured 
from  chalcedony  (52.6%,  7  taxons),  basalt  (20.3%,  4 
taxons),  obsidian  (12.2%,  4  taxons)  and  chert  (10.0%, 
3  taxons).  .An  additional  sixteen  artifacts  were  manu¬ 
factured  from  metarhyolite,  jasperoid,  quartzite  and 
opal.  Thirty-one  percent  of  artifacts  comprising  the 
assemblage  were  manufactured  from  a  single  chalce¬ 
dony  taxon  (1215).  The  majority  of  the  materials  are 
available  within  the  study  area. 

2.  Manufacture 

The  amount  of  cortical  debitage  and  small  angular 
debris  for  at  least  four  material  taxons  suggest  pri¬ 
mary  manufacturing  activities.  These  include  two  tax¬ 
ons  of  chalcedony  (1215,  1053),  one  taxon  of  basalt 
(3701)  and  one  taxon  of  obsidian  (3530).  The  percent¬ 
age  of  cortical  surfaces  for  the  obsidian  is  especially 


TABLE  9.74 

LA  12518-CERAMIC  TYPE  AND  TEMPER  VARIABILITY 


CERAMIC  TYPE 

TEMPER  and  SOURCE  AREA 

FORM 

at  2i 

at  Ji 

Z 

!=  S 

Santa  FeB/W 

vitric  tuff— Pajarito  Plateau 

bowl 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

San  Clemente  G-P 

scoria— Mesa  Negra 

bowl 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Unid.  Glaze/Red 

rhyolite  tuff— Pajarito  Plateau 

bowl 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

scoria— Mens  Negra 

oila 

1 

- 

1 

- 

o 

4 

Largo  G/Y 

augite  latite— San  Marcos  Pueblo 

bowl 

4 

- 

o 

3 

- 

9 

Unid.  Glaze-Polvchrome 

scoria— Mesa  Negra 

bowl  — 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Puarav  G-P 

hornblende  latite— Tonque  Pueblo 

bowl 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

Puname  Polychrome 

diabase  basalt— Zia  Pueblo 

oila 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Blind  Indented  Corrugated 

glassy  andesite— Pajarito  Plateau 

jar 

21 

15 

6 

20 

8 

70 

Plain  utility  (historic) 

crystal  pumice— local 

jar 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

TOTAL 

29 

21 

9 

23 

10 

92 

343 


r-.- 

r 
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high  (7S.8%).  Four  pieces  of  large  angular  debris  (three 
of  1215)  were  recovered.  No  cores  were  recovered.  Al¬ 
though  the  remaining  material  taxons  exhibited  high 
percentages  of  cortex,  the  frequencies  of  debitage  and 
small  angular  debris  are  too  low  to  suggest  manufacture 
in  this  provenience. 

3.  Tool  Use 

Milling  activities  were  represented  by  two  mano  frag¬ 
ments.  These  were  recovered  in  the  trench  to  the  east  of 
Rooms  I  and  2.  Both  fragments  were  manufactured 
from  a  single  taxon  of  fine-grained  basalt  (3050)  and 
both  exhibited  longitudinal  striae. 

Only  three  edges  from  three  pieces  of  debitage  (two 
obsidian  and  one  basalt)  exhibited  utilization. 

Bone  Artifacts 


No  bone  artifacts  were  recovered  from  the  extenor 
trenches. 

Historic  Artifacts 

A  single  fragment  of  clear  glass  was  recovered  from 
the  trench  along  the  north  wall  of  Room  1.  This  item 
would  post-date  1930  in  manufacture  (Kendrick  1967: 
24). 

Fauna 

Five  bone  fragments  were  recovered  from  the  ex¬ 
terior  trenches.  Two  individuals  were  represented:  one 
cottontail  rabbit  (Sylvilagus  spp.)  and  a  collared  lizard 
( Crotaphytus  collaru  coiiaris).  The  cottontail  rabbit 
remains  consisted  of  four  vetebra  fragments;  the  lizard 
was  represented  by  a  single  dentary  fragment. 
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LA  12518— Li THIC  ARTIFACT  CLASSES 


MATERIAL  TAXONS 
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hm 
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^0 
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vt 
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3 

3 
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o 
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Obsidian: 

3520 

1 

1 

- 

-  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3523 

1 

— 

— 

—  — 

— 

►  - 

3525 

1 

— 

— 

—  — 

•  , 

3530 

28 

1 

— 

—  — 

— 

* 

3510 

1 

- 

— 

—  — 

m 

Basalt: 

3701 

49 

5 

__  __ 

— 

_ 

— 

- 

3030 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

r' 

3050 

5 

— 

Chert: 

1050 

13 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1051 

19 

2 

— 

—  — 

— 

“ 

1070 

1 

— 

— 

—  — 

r  •  „ 

k  ' 

1090 

6 

— 

Chalcedony : 

1052 

8 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

1053 

12 

— 

— 

—  — 

1091 

11 

— 

— 

—  — 

1 

1210 

1 

— 

— 

—  — 

— 

— 

1214 

10 

2 

— 

—  — 

1215 

98 

3 

- 

1  1 

**• 

— 

1310 

O 

— 

- 

—  — 

1340 

5 

— 

- 

—  — 

!*•. 

Quartzite,  Jasp.: 

4000 
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SUMMARY 

Occupation  of  LA  1 25 1 8  has  been  assigned  to  the 
P-IV  phase  of  the  Anasazi  Period  because  of  the  relative¬ 
ly  great  number  of  P-IV  phase  vessels  comprising  the 
ceramic  inventory  of  the  site.  A  single  fragment  each 
from  an  Historic  Period  plain  utility  jar  and  a  Puname 
Polychrome  olla  were  recovered,  as  was  a  peach  pit  and 
a  fragment  of  clear  glass.  These  items  indicate  some 
degree  of  Historic  Period  activity  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
site  locadon,  but  it  is  dear  that  the  major  occupation 


of  LA  12518  occurred  during  the  P-IV  phase  of  the 
AnasazPeriod. 

.Architectural  facilities  at  the  site  location  were  re¬ 
presented  by  two  smail  surface  rooms  1 1.0  square  meters 
and  1.2  square  meters  of  floor  space  respectively!  con¬ 
structed  contiguously.  Neither  room  exhibited  evidence 
of  hearths,  but  food  processing  and  consumption  are 
indicated  through  the  presence  of  two  mano  fragments 
recovered  outside  the  room  structures  and  fragments 
from  eight  .Anasazi  Period  vessels.  The  vessel  assemblage 
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included  one  corrugated  jar,  one  olla  and  six  bowls,  one 
of  which  was  a  P-III  phase  Santa  Fe  B/W  vessel.  The  jar 
was  represented  by  70  sherds  and  one  bowl  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  nine  sherds.  Of  the  remaining  vessels  four  were 
represented  by  a  single  sherd  each  and  two  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  no  more  than  four  sherds. 

The  majority  of  lithic  artifacts  were  recovered  from 
Room  1  (302  artifacts,  two  tools),  and  from  the  exterior 
of  the  rooms  (328  artifacts,  five  tools).  Room  2  exhi¬ 
bited  only  92  lithic  artifacts,  none  of  which  had  been 
used  as  tools.  Two  of  the  seven  tools  recovered  form  the 
site  were  mano  fragments  with  the  remaining  inventory 
being  made  up  of  a  single  subrectangular  biface  and  four 
pieces  of  debitage.  Wear  patterns  indicated  both  sawing 
and  scraping  usages. 

The  lithic  artifact  assemblage  thus  indicates  that 
LA  12518  served  as  a  locus  of  manufacturing  activities 
but  was  not  employed  as  a  site  of  routine  tool  usage. 
Fight  different  taxons  of  chalcedony,  chert  and  obsidian 
exhibited  between  23  and  61  pieces  of  debitage  and 
small  angular  debris,  while  one  taxon  of  basalt  was  re¬ 
presented  by  130  artifacts,  and  one  taxon  of  chalcedony 
was  represented  by  238  artifacts.  Debitage  and  small 
angular  debris  were  characterized  by  relatively  high 
frequencies  of  cortical  surfaces  which  Indicates  that 
primary  stages  of  manufacture  were  being  undertaken. 

It  can  be  suggested  from  the  low  incidence  of  utiliza¬ 
tion  represented  in  the  assemblage  that  tools  manufac¬ 
tured  at  the  site  location  were  used  elsewhere. 


LA  12518  thus  appears  to  represent  a  location  at 
which  some  degree  of  storage  and  consumption  of  food 
resources  was  undertaken,  as  was  manufacture  of  stone 
tools.  The  lack  of  hearth  facilities  inside  rooms,  and  the 
paucity  of  stone  tools  actually  used  at  the  site  may 
indicate  that  LA  12518  was  not  a  locus  of  extensive  or 
long  term  habitation.  In  this  sense,  the  site  does  not 
appear  to  represent  a  “base  camp"  residence  charac¬ 
terized  by  diversity  in  tool  utilization  for  a  variety  of 
tasks.  Food  consumption  activities  are  somewhat  re¬ 
stricted  as  weil.  in  that  only  a  single  olla  was  recovered. 
The  ceramic  assemblage  thus  indicates  that  food  con¬ 
sumption  was  restricted  to  minimal  processing  and 
serving  and  did  not  necessitate  short  term  storage  of 
either  water  or  food  resources.  Remains  from  a  cotton- 
tion  of  locally  available  fauna  as  well. 


It  thus  seems  clear  that  occupation  of  LA  12518  was 
conditioned  by  an  overall  subsistence  strategy  somewhat 
more  complex  than  simple  seasonal  or  year  round  resi¬ 
dence  at  particular  site  locaitons.  In  light  of  this,  the 
presence  of  two  P-IV  phase  ceramic  vessels  manufac¬ 
tured  with  tempers  available  at  two  different  locations 
in  the  Galisteo  Basin  is  intriguing.  The  consistent  use  of 
vessels  manufactured  in  other  regions  by  inhabitants  of 
small,  nonpermanently  occupied  P-IV  phase  site  loca¬ 
tions  within  the  project  area  indicates  the  possibility 
that  an  extensive  interregional  trade  for  either  manufac¬ 
tured  items  or  food  resources  was  operational  through¬ 
out  the  entire  P-IV  phase  of  the  Anasazi  Period. 
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LA  12519 

LA  12519  consisted  of  one  roomblock  which  was 
composed  of  two  contiguous  Anasazi  P-IV  structures,  a 
rectangular  surface  structure  (Room  1)  and  a  circular 
semi  subterranean  structure  (Room  2).  The  site  was  loca¬ 
ted  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  River  at  the 
southeastern  edge  of  a  bench  10m  above  the  river.  The 
site  was  situated  at  the  base  and  the  western  side  of  3 
talus  ridge  at  an  elevation  of  5305  ft.  This  ridge  separat¬ 
ed  the  site  from  the  Rio  Grande  River.  Dominant  vege¬ 
tation  of  the  bench  included  rabbitbrush,  snakeweed, 
cholla  and  grama  grass,  while  junipers  dominated  the  ta¬ 
lus.  It  was  located  in  the  Juniper  vegetative  community. 

The  roomblock  was  excavated  as  two  units.  Rooms 
1  and  2.  For  each  room,  cultural  material  was  recovered 
in  a  single  level.  Trenches  were  excavated  to  the  exterior 
of  the  walls.  A  grid  pattern  was  not  placed  over  the  site. 
The  rubble  mound  measured  Five  meters  in  diameter  and 
20cm  high  prior  to  excavation. 


Architecture 

Orientation  of  Structure:  The  long,  west  wall  was 
oriented  55  degrees  east  of  true  north.  Exposure  of  the 
site  location  was  west-northwest. 

Dimensions  of  Roomblock:  2.08m  x  3.40m  (7.07  square 
meters). 


Room  1: 

Shape:  Rectangular  surface  structure. 

Orientation:  The  long  axis  was  oriented  55  degrees  east 
of  true  north. 


Condition:  The  walls  were  very  badly  eroded. 


Interior  Room  Dimensions: 

Length 

Width 

Height 

North 

1.35m 

.28m  to 
•46m 

,27m  to 
.49m 

South 

1.15m 

•27m 

.34m  to 
.44m 

East 

1.98m 

•22m  to 
•39m 

.44m  to 
.46m 

West 

1.99m 

•33m  to 
•48m 

.27m  to 
.38m 

Walls: 

The  east  and  north  walls  were  similar  in  construe 

tion  and  are  described  together.  The  south  and  west 
walls  will  be  described  separately. 

East  and  North  Walls: 

Type  of  Elements:  Local  basalt  bouiders.  slabs  and 


clasts. 

Size  of  Elements:  Elements  range  in  size  from  20cm  x 
27cm  x  10cm  to  50cm  x  40cm  x  11cm. 

Placement  and  Construction  of  Elements:  The  east 
and  north  walls  were  largely  collapsed  and  the  elements 
were  lying  at  all  angles.  These  walls  were  difficult  to 
define  because  of  their  badly  eroded  condition. 

Shaping  of  Elements:  Unmodified. 

Wall  Facing:  Elements  placement  was  such  that 
interior  and  exterior  walls  were  not  faced. 


Courses:  Wall  elements  were  probably  a  single  element 
wide. 

Chinking:  No  evidence  of  chinking. 

Corners:  Both  the  southwest  and  southeast  comers 
were  abutting.  The  northwest  and  northeast  comer  con¬ 
struction  could  not  be  determined. 

Plaster:  No  piaster  evident. 

South  Wail: 

Type  of  Elements:  Local  basalt  clasts. 
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Size  of  Elements:  Three  large  elements  comprising 
the  south  wall  measured  53cm  x  40cm  x  3cm;  40cm  x 
35cm  x  5cm;  44cm  x  38cm  x  27cm. 

Placement  and  Construction  of  Elements:  Three 
large  vertically  set  basalt  ciasts  that  tilted  slightly  into 
the  room  formed  the  south  wall.  Elements  were  dry  laid. 

Shaping  of  Elements:  Unmodified. 

Wall  Facing:  Placement  was  such  that  interior  and  ex¬ 
terior  walls  were  faced. 

Courses:  The  south  wall  was  constructed  as  a  single 
course. 

Chinking:  No  chinking  was  present. 

Corners:  The  south  wall  elements  abutted  the  west 
and  east  wails. 

Plaster:  No  plaster  was  evident. 

West  Wall: 

Type  of  Elements:  Local  basalt  clasts. 

Size  of  Elements:  Element  size  ranged  from  22cm  x 
6cm  to  45cm  x  9cm.  Basal  elements  tended  to  be  larger 
than  the  upper  stones. 

Placement  of  Elements:  The  wail  was  dry  laid  and 
elements  were  placed  horizontally.  The  long  axes  of  the 
elements  corresponded  to  the  long  axis  of  the  wall. 

Shaping  of  Elements:  Unmodified. 

Wall  Facing:  Elements  were  placed  with  flat  surfaces 
facing  the  interior.  The  exterior  was  not  faced. 

Courses:  The  west  wall  elements  were  overlapping, 
one  element  wide  and  four  courses  high. 

Chinking:  No  chinking  was  present. 

Corners:  The  southwest  and  southeast  comers  of 
Room  1  were  abutted.  The  northwest  and  northeast 
comers  were  badly  eroded,  and  abutments  could  not 
be  determined. 

Plaster:  No  plaster  was  present. 

Entrances:  No  entrance  was  found. 

Floors:  The  floor  was  not  well  defined.  Apparently  it 
had  been  a  hard  packed  dirt  floor  leveled  to  the  founda¬ 
tion  elements  of  the  walls. 

Roofing:  No  evidence  of  roofing  was  found. 

Interior  Features: 

Hearth:  A  hearth  was  found  in  the  northeast  comer. 
It  was  represented  by  a  burned  area  on  the  floor  30cm  in 
diameter.  Several  flat  stones  ranging  from  9cm  x  9cm  to 
15cm  x  7cm  lay  horizontally  on  the  burned  area.  The 
hearth  had  no  rim.  No  cultural  materials  were  associated 
with  this  feature. 

Room  Fill:  The  fill  was  homogeneous,  sandy  loam  with 
a  few  pebbles  scattered  throughout.  Sherds,  lithics  and 


bone  fragments  were  found  in  this  level. 

Rubble:  A  minimal  amount  of  wall  rubble  was  recovered 
from  the  interior  and  exterior  of  the  room. 

Exterior  Fill:  At  the  exterior  northeast  comer  of  Room 
1,  20cm  below  the  surface,  a  mano  and  metate  were 
found.  The  metate  lay  with  the  grinding  surface  facing 
the  ground.  Two  manos  were  found  in  the  wall  rubble. 
A  one  meter  wide  test  trench,  50cm  deep,  was  excavated 
along  the  exterior  walls  of  Rooms  1  and  2.  Few  sherds, 
lithics  and  bones  were  recovered  from  this  area. 

Room  2: 

Room  2  was  a  rock  lined  structure  contiguous  to  the 
east  wall  of  Room  1. 

Shape:  Circular  semi-subterranean  structure.  In  cross 
section  it  was  cone  shaped. 

Orientation:  Could  not  be  determined  due  to  shape. 
Condition:  The  room  was  badly  eroded. 

Interior  Room  Dimensions: 


Length 

Width 

Height 

North 

1.93m 

n.a. 

.65m 

South 

1.93m 

rua. 

.65m 

East 

2.08m 

n.a. 

,65m 

West 

2.08m 

njL. 

.65m 

Walls:  Ail  walls  were  of  similar  construction  and  are  des¬ 
cribed  together  below. 

Type  of  Elements:  Local  basalt  boulders  and  clasts. 

Size  of  Elements:  Elements  ranged  in  size  from  19cm 
x  10cm  to  60cm  x  36cm  x  25cm. 

Placement  and  Construction  of  Elements:  The  ele¬ 
ments  were  laid  horizontally,  vertically  and  at  varying 
angles.  The  stones  lined  the  conical  shaped  structure. 
Elements  were  dry  laid. 

Shaping  of  Elements:  Unmodified. 

Wall  Facing:  Wall  surfaces  were  not  faced. 

Courses:  Elements  were  laid  ne-t  to  each  other  in  a 
single  course. 

Chinking:  No  chinking  was  present. 

Comers:  Elements  lined  the  cone  shaped,  circular 
structure.  No  comers  were  present. 

Plaster:  No  plaster  was  evident. 

Entrance:  No  doorway  was  found. 

Floors:  The  floor  was  poorly  defined  hard  packed  dirt. 
It  was  65cm  below  the  present  ground  surface. 

Roofing:  No  evidence  of  roofing  was  recovered. 
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Interior  Features:  No  interior  features  were  discemable. 

Room  Fill:  The  room  fill  was  a  loamy  and  sand  mix 
underlain  by  a  hard-packed  layer  of  sand.  A  small  number 
of  sherds  and  lithics  were  recovered  from  Room  2. 

Rubble:  Generally  a  minimal  amount  of  rubble  was 
recovered. 


Thirty-two  of  these  artifacts  (84%)  were  debitage  and  six 
(16%)  were  small  angular  debris.  Lithics  were  manufac¬ 
tured  from  basalt  (44.8%,  2  taxons):  chalcedony  (28.3%, 
6  taxons):  chert  (15.8%,  2  taxons),  and  obsidian  (10.5%, 
2  taxons).  Twenty-one  percent  of  the  debitage  and  small 
angular  debris  exhibited  cortical  surfaces,  with  slightly 
more  chan  half  of  these  exhibiting  waterwom  cortex.  All 
of  the  materials  are  locally  available. 


Exterior  Fill:  A  one  meter  wide  trench,  50cm  deep,  was 
excavated  along  the  exterior  of  all  walls.  A  few  sherds, 
lithics  and  bones  were  found  outside  the  room  walls. 

Exterior  Features:  No  exterior  features  were  found. 
-Art  if  actual  Assemblages 


The  fill  from  Room  1  was  homogeneous:  lithics,  cera¬ 
mics  and  bones  were  recovered.  No  artifacts  were  docu¬ 
mented  in  direct  contact  with  either  the  hearth  or  floor 
areas. 

Ceramic  .Artifacts 

No  ceramics  were  recovered  from  the  fill  in  Room  1. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

Seven  lithic  artifacts  were  recovered  from  Room  1. 
Five  were  pieces  of  debitage  and  two  were  pieces  of 
small  angular  debris.  Of  these,  five  exhibited  cortical  sur¬ 
faces.  Six  different  material  taxons  are  represented: 
three  chalcedonies,  two  chert  and  one  basalt.  Only  one 
chert  taxon  was  represented  by  more  than  one  flake. 
None  of  these  artifacts  exhibited  utilized  edges. 

Bone  Artifacts 

No  bone  artifacts  were  recovered  from  the  fill  in 
Room  I. 

Fauna 

One  of  three  bone  fragments  recovered  from  LA 
12519  was  located  in  Room  1.  This  bone  was  a  cotton¬ 
tail  rabbit  iSylmlaqus  spp.)  leg  fragment.  It  is  possible 
that  this  individual  was  intrusive. 

Room  2,  level  1 

The  65 cm  deep  fill  in  Room  2  was  collected  as  3 
single  unit.  Although  this  room  was  badly  eroded,  it 
yielded  the  largest  sample  of  artifacts  from  the  site  as 
a  whole.  Ceramics  and  lithics  were  recovered. 

Ceramic  Artifacts 


1.  Manufacture 

The  frequency  of  cortex  for  chalcedony,  basalt  and 
obsidian  artifacts  was  high,  ranging  from  52.9%  to  75.0% 
for  all  materials  except  chert  (16.7%).  The  debitage  was 
manufactured  through  a  free-hand  percussion  technique, 
one  bipolar  obsidian  flake  was  recovered.  The  absence  of 
cores  and  many  flakes  of  any  one  taxon  (with  the  pos¬ 
sible  exception  of  basalt  3701)  suggest  very  limited 
manufacturing  activities. 

2.  Tool  Use 

With  the  exception  of  one  chalcedony  retouch  flake, 
which  may  be  indicative  of  either  the  manufacture  or 
use  of  a  facially  retouched  artifact,  only  five  edges  from 
four  pieces  of  debitage  showed  evidence  of  utilization. 
The  edges  were  either  convex  or  straight  in  outline  shape 
and  exhibited  a  diversity  in  usage. 

Bone  Artifacts 

No  bone  artifacts  were  recovered  from  the  fill  in 
Room  2. 

Test  Trenches 

A31.0m  wide  test  trench,  50cm  deep,  was  excavated 

A  1.0m  wide  test  trench,  50cm  deep,  was  excavated 
around  the  exterior  walls  of  Rooms  1  and  2.  Cultural 
material  recovered  during  the  tests  included  ceramics, 
lithics  and  bone. 

Ceramic  .Artifacts 

A  total  of  eighteen  sherds  (78%  of  the  total  assem¬ 
blage)  was  recovered  from  the  test  trenches.  The  high¬ 
est  frequency  was  located  in  the  westernmost  trench. 
A  minimum  of  four  vessels  is  represented,  including 
one  unidentifiable  glaze-on-red  sherd  which  may  have 
been  part  of  the  Agua  Fria  G/R  bowl  found  in  Room  2. 
Fragments  from  two  additional  glaze  vessels,  one  bowl 
and  one  oila.  and  one  Blind  Indented  utility  ware  jar 
were  recovered  as  well. 

TABLE  9.76 

LA  12519-CERAMIC  TYPE  AND  TEMPr  R  VARIABILITY 

v) 

X  a 


Five  sherds.  22%  of  the  total  ceramic  assemblage, 
were  found  in  Room  2.  Three  may  be  from  a  single  Agua 
Fria  G/R  bowl.  One  sherd  from  this  bowl  was  located  in 
the  south  exterior  test  trench.  Two  of  eight  utility 
sherds  were  located  in  this  room.  All  exhibit  locally 
available  tempering  material  from  the  Cerros  del  Rio  or 
Jemez  volcanics. 

Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  38  lithic  artifacts  was  located  in  Room  2. 


CERAMIC  TYPE  FORM  TEMPER 


Agua  Fria  G/R 
Unidentified  G/R 
Unidentified  G/Y 
Unidentified  G-P 
Blind  Inderu  Corr. 

TOTAL 


bowl  scoria 
bowl  scona 
bowl  scoria 
olla  scona 

jar  andesite, 

scoria 
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Lithic  Artifacts 

A  total  of  nine  lithics  was  recovered  from  the  test 
trenches.  An  unusually  high  percentage  of  these  were 
milling  implements,  including  one  one-hand  ma no,  two 
indetenninant  mano  fragments  and  one  basin  metate. 
Additional  artifacts  included  three  pieces  of  debitage, 
one  piece  of  small  angular  debris  and  one  piece  of  large 
angular  debris. 

1.  Material  Selection 

.All  of  the  ground  stone  was  manufactured  from 
aphanite,  an  igneous  material  of  unknown  source  area. 
The  debitage  and  angular  debris  were  manufactured 
from  chalcedony  (3  taxons)  and  basalt  ( 1  taxon).  These 
materials  are  locally  available  in  the  study  area. 

2.  Manufacture 

Little  evidence  of  tool  manufacturing  activities  was 
recovered  during  the  excavation  of  the  trenches.  -Al¬ 


though  both  pieces  of  small  and  large  angular  debris 
may  be  indicative  of  primarv  manufacture,  the  extreme¬ 
ly  low  frequencies  of  debitage  and  the  presence  of  cor¬ 
tex  on  only  two  artifacts,  negate  any  interpretation  con¬ 
cerning  stage  and  character  of  reduction. 

3.  Tool  Use 

Both  manos  and  a  metate  suggest  the  presence  of 
milling  activities  at  the  site  locations.  One  unretouched 
utilized  piece  of  basalt  with  convex  edge  shape,  exhibi¬ 
ted  unidirectional  rounding.  There  was  no  other  evi¬ 
dence  of  tool  use. 

Bone  Artifacts 

One  oliveila  shell  bead  with  a  drilled  hole  was  re¬ 
covered. 

Fauna 

One  mandible  from  a  woodrat  (Neotoma  spp.)  was 


TABLE  9.77 

LA  12519— LITHIC  ARTIFACT  CLASSES 


- V 

c  J2 

*5  ^ 

u 

ao 

a 

S 
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S.-5 

S3  a 
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iS 
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ka 

MATERIAL  TAXONS 

u 

r* 

x 

<5 

ROOM  1,  LEVEL  1 

Basalt: 

3701 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Chert: 

1051 

1 

_ 

— 

_ 

1090 

1 

1 

— 

— 

Chalcedony: 

1052 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1053 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1340 

1 

- 

— 

— 

Room  Totals: 

5 

o 

0 

0 

ROOM  2,  LEVEL  1 

Obsidian: 

3520 

1 

2 

— 

— 

3525 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Basalt: 

3701 

11 

4 

_ 

— 

3050 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Chert: 

1050 

4 

— 

_ 

— 

1090 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Chalcedony : 

1052 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1053 

3 

— 

— 

— 

1091 

3 

— 

1 

— 

1214 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1215 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1340 

1 

— 

— 

— 

EXTERIOR  TRENCHES 

Basalt: 

3701 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Chalcedony: 

1052 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1053 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1340 

- 

1 

— 

— 

Totals: 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0  0  0  0  0  0  7 


3 

1 

15 


1 

3 

4 
1 
1 
1 


0  0  0  0  0  0  4 
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recovered. 


SUMMARY 


LA  12519  was  a  two  room  Anasazi  P-IV  site  location. 
The  rooms  were  contiguous,  one  surface  and  the  other 
semisubterranean.  Both  were  badly  eroded.  The  surface 
room  encompassed  2.5  square  meters  of  floor  space  and 
contained  a  hearth;  the  semisubterranean  room  encom¬ 
passed  3.1  square  meters  of  floor  space  with  no  discem- 
able  interior  features. 

A  minimum  of  four  glaze  decorated  vessels  are  re¬ 
presented  bv  the  sherds  collected  from  LA  12519; 
1)  an  Agua  Fria  Glaze-on-Red  bowl  with  silvery  irri- 
descent  mica  flakes  in  a  red  slip;  2)  an  early  Glaze-on- 
Yellow  bowl;  3)  a  Glaze-Polychrome  olla;  and  4)  a  Blind 
Indented  Utility  jar,  with  friable  brown  clay  body  and 
local  scoria  and  glassy  andesite  temper.  All  the  glaze 
sherds,  a  total  of  15,  were  tempered  with  Cerros  del  Rio 
Basalt  scoria  and  glassy  andesite  from  the  Jemez  Voi- 
canics. 

The  red  slip  of  the  Agua  Fria  bowl  with  silver/  mica 
is  a  common  slip  in  White  Rock  Canyon  and  on  the  Paja- 
rito  Plateau  in  early  glaze  wares.  Other  glaze  ware  sherds 
have  yellow  or  pink  slips.  The  scoria  temper  is  more  fine¬ 
ly  grained  than  in  most  of  the  local  glazes  and  the  clay 
has  a  tendency  to  be  friable,  brown,  and  crumbly,  sug¬ 
gesting  these  vessels  may  have  been  made  at  a  small, 
local  glaze  site  in  the  Southern  Pajarito. 

The  best  dates  for  occupation  of  this  site,  based  upon 
ceramics  present,  are  between  A.D.  1350  and  1400. 

LA  12519  is  typical  of  many  other  P-IV  phase  sites 
within  Cochiti  Reservoir  in  that  it  consists  of  two 


contiguous  rooms,  one  surface  and  the  other  semisub- 
terranean.  The  surface  room  contained  a  hearth  facility, 
and  other  evidence  of  food  processing  and  consumption 
is  represented  by  a  basin  metaie  fragment,  a  complete 
one-hand  mano  and  two  fragments,  possibly  trom  a 
single  mano  of  indeterminate  shape.  The  ceramic  vessel 
inventory  included  a  single  corrugated  jar,  an  oila  and  a 
bowl.  Faunal  remains  from  a  cottontail  rabbit  and  a 
woodrat  may  indicate  minimal  procurement  of  locally 
available  small  mammals  for  consumption  in  addition  to 
foodstuffs  which  required  milling  prior  to  consumption. 
VliHing  implements  and  fragments  were  located  outside 
rather  than  inside  the  room  structures  which  might 
suggest  occupation  of  the  site  during  warmer  months 
rather  than  during  the  winter. 

The  remaining  artifact  assemblage  recovered  from 
the  site  indicates  very  little  investment  into  manufacture 
or  use  of  stone  tools.  Although  debitage  and  small 
angular  debris  from  13  different  material  taxons  were 
recovered,  oniy  one  of  these  (3701 —basalt)  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  more  than  five  artifacts,  and  of  the  total 
assemblage  only  five  artifacts  were  utilized.  Four  of 
these  tools  were  recovered  from  the  fill  of  Room  2,  as 
was  the  majority  of  debitage  and  small  angular  debris 
present  within  the  site. 

LA  12519  thus  does  not  seem  to  represent  a  locus 
of  intensive  or  long  term  residence,  md  the  small  num¬ 
ber  of  ceramic  vessels  recovered,  while  indicating  a  range 
of  cooking,  serving  and  short  term  storage,  suggests  the 
total  number  of  personnel  occupying  the  site  at  any 
given  time  was  small.  While  tempers  employed  to  manu¬ 
facture  all  four  vessels  are  locally  available  within  the 
study  area,  the  presence  of  an  olivella  shell  indicates 
some  degree  of  participation  by  the  site  occupants  %vith 
a  greatei  interregional  system  of  trade  or  redistribution. 


LA  12524 

LA  12524  consisted  of  five  non-contiguous  circular 
and  semi-circular  historic  structures.  The  site  was  located 
just  north  of  the  mouth  of  White  Rock  Canyon  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  River,  at  an  elevation  of 
5320  ft  (1621.5m).  The  site  was  situated  at  the  base  of 
a  steep  talus  slope  which  faced  to  the  northeast.  The 
physiographic  situation  of  the  site  itself  was  characterized 
by  alternating  ridges  and  erosional  channels  flowing  to 
the  northeast.  South  of  the  site  was  a  meadow  and 
directly  below  the  site  was  the  first  bench  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  LA  12518  was  located  in  the  meadow  to  the 
south,  and  sites  LA  12517  and  LA  12519  were  situated 
within  a  30  meter  radius  of  LA  12524. 

The  vegetative  structure  was  characterized  as  an  open 
juniper  savanna.  The  dominant  species  were  juniper, 
grasses  (including  side  oats  and  grama)  and  occasional 
snakeweed. 


single  stratum  (level  1).  In  all  other  rooms  levels  corres¬ 
pond  to  natural  strata. 

Architecture 
Room  1 : 

Room  1  was  located  on  the  talus  slope  just  north  of 
the  meadow  bench.  The  structure  was  situated  four 
meters  south  of  a  drainage  channel  running  east  toward 
the  river. 

Shape;  Circular  surface  structure. 

Orientation:  Undetermined  due  to  circular  shape  of  the 
structure. 

Condition:  Room  wails  were  standing  and  in  fairiv  good 
condition. 

Interior  Room  Dimensions:  Room  l  had  a  north-south 
axis  of  2.60m  and  an  east-west  axis  of  2.70m.  The  wails 
varied  in  width  from  ,50m  on  the  east  to  ,55m  on  the 
north.  Wall  heights  ranged  from  50m  on  the  east  to 
1.60m  on  the  north. 


.All  rooms  interiors  were  excavated  No  exterior  tests 
were  made.  .Although  three  natural  strata  were  defined 
in  Room  1,  all  cultural  materials  were  removed  from  i 
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Walls:  All  four  walls  were  similar  in  construction  and  are 
described  together  below. 

Type  of  Elements:  Local  basalt  boulders  and  clasts. 

Size  of  Elements:  Mean  size  of  the  wall  elements  was 
45cm  x  25cm. 

Placement  and  Construction  of  Elements:  Elements 
were  horizontally  dry  stacked.  The  long  axes  of  the 
elements  corresponded  to  the  long  axis  of  the  walls. 

Shaping  of  Elements:  Unmodified. 

Wall  Facing:  Wall  surfaces  were  not  evenly  faced. 

Courses:  All  elements  were  overlapping  and  one  ele¬ 
ment  wide. 

Chinking:  No  chinking  was  present. 


Corners:  Comers  were  rounded  and  interlocking. 
Plaster:  No  piaster  was  evident. 

Entrances:  No  doorway  was  found. 

Floors:  No  definite  floor  was  discemable.  Hard-packed 
earth  was  apparent  in  some  areas  at  the  level  of  the 
foundation  stones.  In  other  areas  the  fill  was  powdery. 

Roofing:  No  evidence  of  roofing  was  present. 


Interior  Features:  No  interior  features  were  found. 

Room  Fill:  The  room  fill  was  between  20cm  and  30cm 
in  depth  and  was  composed  of  hard  clay  that  was  sterile 
of  cultural  material.  At  30cm  below  the  surface,  a  40cm 
x  40cm  x  3cm  layer  of  ash  was  found.  Associated  with 
this  lens  were  a  few  lithics  and  one  burned  and  one  un- 


LA  L 2524 


Room  I 


Hf  level  I 


Era  hard  day 
basalt  outcrop 
TA  caliche 

original  ground  surface 


FIG.  9  j6  LA  12524— Room  1 ,  plan  view  and  cross  section 
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burned  bone  (level  1).  This  stratum  was  underlain  by  a 
sterile  layer  of  caliche  which  overlaid  a  basaltic  outcrop. 

Rubble:  Because  of  the  standing  height  of  the  wails, 
little  rubble  was  present  in  the  room  fill. 

Exterior  Fill:  No  exterior  areas  were  excavated. 

Exterior  Features:  None  observed. 

Room  2: 

Room  2  was  located  approximately  12  meters  north¬ 
east  of  Room  1,  on  the  south  side  of  a  narrow  drainage. 

Shape:  “D”  shaped  surface  structure. 

Orientation:  Due  to  shape  orientation  could  not  be 
determined. 

Condition:  Room  walls  were  standing  and  in  fair  condi¬ 
tion. 

Interior  Room  Dimensions: 


Length 

Width 

Height 

North 

1.30m 

unknown 

unknown 

South 

1.50m 

.90m 

1.30m 

East 

1.13m 

.44m 

77m 

West 

2.00m 

.70m 

1.09m 

Wails: 

The  north,  east 

and  west  walls 

were  of  similar 

construction  and  are  described  together  below.  The 
south  wall  was  made  of  talus  boulders. 

Type  of  Elements:  Local  basalt  boulders  and  clasts. 

Size  of  Elements:  Elements  comprising  the  north, 
east  and  west  wails  were  large  exhibiting  a  mean  size  of 
63cm  x  39cm.  The  south  wall  was  comprised  of  even 
larger  elements,  which  averaged  1.52m  x  .39ra  in  size. 

Placement  and  Construction  of  Elements:  The  south 
wall  incorporated  the  largest  boulders  from  the  outcrop 
measuring  1.52m  x  ,39m.  Other  walls  were  constructed 
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or  smaller  elements.  Elements  were  horizontally  stacked 
with  their  long  axes  corresponding  to  the  long  axis  of 
the  walls.  The  wails  were  dry  laid. 

Shaping  of  Elements:  Unmodified. 

Wail  Facing:  Elements  were  placed  such  that  both 
lr-crior  and  extenor  wail  surfaces  were  evenly  faced. 

Courses:  One  course  of  basalt  clasts  was  laid  hori¬ 
zontally  on  top  of  the  large  basal  boulders  in  the  south 
wall.  Other  walls  were  between  one  and  two  elements 
wide  with  no  vertical  coursing. 

Chinking:  No  chink-ng  elements  were  found. 

Corners:  The  east  and  west  walls  abutted  the  south 
wall.  The  northeast  corner  was  interlocking,  and  the 
northeast  comer  was  eroded. 

Plaster:  No  plaster  was  evident. 

Entrances:  No  evidence  for  a  doorway  was  found. 
However,  in  the  northeast  comer  of  the  structure  there 
was  an  opening  45cm  wide  where  no  wall  elements  were 
found.  They  may  have  been  removed  after  abandonment 
or  they  may  represent  a  doorway. 

Floors:  No  floor  was  found. 

Roofing:  No  evidence  of  a  roof  was  found. 

Interior  Features: 

Burned  Area :  The  only  feature  was  a  burned  area  in 
the  southeast  comer  of  the  structure.  The  area  was 
approximately  25cm  in  diameter.  No  fire-cracked  rock 
was  found  associated  with  this  feature  although  one 
burned  bone  was  recovered. 

Room  Fill:  The  fill  consisted  of  30cm  of  sandy  loam 
which  was  sterile.  This  stratum  was  underlain  by  basalt 
talus.  No  cultural  material  was  recovered  from  the  fill. 

Rubble:  Very  little  rubble  was  present. 

Exterior  Fill:  Exterior  portions  of  Room  2  were  not 
excavated. 

Exterior  Features:  None. 

Room  3: 

Room  3  was  located  on  the  south  side  of  the  erosional 
drainage,  north  of  Rooms  l  and  2. 

Shape:  Oval  circular  surface  structure. 

Orientation:  Undetermined  due  to  shape. 

Condition:  Room  walls  were  standing  and  in  fair  condi¬ 
tion. 

Interior  Room  Dimensions:  The  north-south  axis  of 
Room  3  was  2.36m  and  the  east-west  axis  was  1.33m. 
Wall  widths  ranged  from  .43m  on  the  east  and  west  to 
49m  on  the  north.  Wail  heights  ranged  from  1.22m  on 
the  west  to  .74m  on  the  south. 

Walls:  All  four  walls  were  of  similar  construction.  .Vnv 
differences  will  be  noted  beiow. 


Type  of  Elements:  Local  basalt  boulders  and  :asis. 

Size  of  Elements:  Basalt  clasts  ranged  .n  sue  from 
43cm  x  40cm  to  65cm  x  30cm.  There  was  no  distinction 
in  size  elements  from  foundation  stones  ;o  uDDer  e:e- 
ments. 

Placement  and  Construction  of  Elements:  The  ouiiders 
utilized  the  basalt  outcrop  for  part  of  the  wail  construc¬ 
tion.  and  locally  available  basalt  clasts  for  the  remaining 
wails.  The  west  wail  was  constructed  througn  aouttmg 
large  clasts  of  basalt  to  an  existing  boulder  ana  forming 
the  north  and  south  walls.  Elements  were  nonzontailv 
dry  stacked. 

Shaping  of  Elements:  Unmodified. 

Wall  Facing:  Wall  surfaces  were  not  ever.lv  faced. 

Courses:  Elements  were  overlapping  and  stacked  a 
single  element  wide. 

Chinking:  No  chinking  was  present. 

Corners:  Tne  northwest  and  southwest  comers 
abutted  the  talus;  the  others  were  rounded  and  .nter- 
locking. 

Plaster:  No  piaster  was  found. 

Entrances:  No  doorway  was  found. 

Floors:  A  poorly  defined  floor  was  located  20cm  oe:ow 
the  surface  which  conformed  to  the  slope  of  tne  un¬ 
rounding  terrain.  In  some  areas  the  floor  was  nard 
packed,  whereas  in  other  areas  it  was  not  so  ::eariv 
defined. 

Roofing:  No  roofing  materials  were  recovered. 

Interior  Features:  No  intenor  features  were  found. 

Room  Fill:  The  fill  measured  20cm  .n  aeprh  and  was 
composed  of  a  sandy  loam  top  soii.  It  was  comDiete:v 
sterile  of  cultural  debns  ana  was  underlain  bv  tie 
basalt  outcrop. 

Rubble:  Very  little  wall  rubble  was  present 

Exterior  Fill:  No  extenor  room  grids  were  excavated. 

Exterior  Features:  None. 

Room  4: 

Room  4  was  located  approximately  3  meters  east 
Room  3. 

Shape:  Circular  surface  structure. 

Orientation:  Could  not  be  determined  tue  to  mace  M 
structure. 

Condition:  Structure  appears  to  tie  ntact  out  ,u  \  t 
cultural  matenal  implied  that  it  had  been  potted 

Intenor  Room  Dimensions:  Room  -1  had  a  •lorTh-vuim 
axis  of  1.47m  and  an  east -west  axis  of  i.'JOm.  Tie  •»  a.: 
ranged  in  width  from  ,45m  on  the  east  to  jtlm  ->n  nr 
north.  Wall  he:eht  ranged  from  S4m  in  '.re  ,o>i:.h 
1.1  Om  on  the  east. 
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Walls:  The  south  wall  was  built  on  a  basalt  outcrop.  Ail 
other  wall  construction  was  similar. 

Type  of  Elements:  Local  basalt  boulders  and  clasts. 

Sire  of  Elements:  The  south  wail  was  comprised  of 
extremely  Large  elements  averaging  65cm  x  40cm.  The 
east,  west  and  north  wails  were  constructed  of  elements 
45cm  x  30cm  x  10cm  in  size. 

Placement  and  Construction  of  Elements:  The  south 
wall  was  made  of  the  talus.  The  north,  east  and  west 
wails  were  constructed  from  basalt  clasts  stacked  hori¬ 
zontally  with  their  long  axes  corresponding  to  the  long 
axis  of  the  walls,  for  the  most  part.  .All  elements  were 
dry  laid. 

Shaping  of  Elements:  Unmodified. 


Wall  Facing:  Wail  surfaces  were  not  evenly  faced. 

Courses:  The  elements  were  overlapping  and  one  ele¬ 
ment  wide. 

Chinking:  No  chinking  was  present. 

Corners:  The  southeast  and  southwest  corners  abutted 
the  talus;  the  others  weTe  rounded  and  interlocking. 

Plaster:  No  plaster  was  evident. 

Entrances:  No  entrance  was  found. 

Floors:  No  floor  was  disc  cm  able. 

Roofing:  No  roofing  materials  were  found. 


FIG.  9.58  LA  12524— Room  3,  plan  view  and  cross  section 
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FIG.  9  .39  LA  12524— Room  4.  plan  view  and  cross  section 
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Room  5 

Room  5  was  a  rock  shelter  located  8  meters  from 
Room  3,  up  the  talus  slope,  in  the  same  drainage. 

Shape:  Rock  shelter. 

Orientation:  The  orientation  could  not  be  determined. 
The  rock  shelter  had  a  northwest  exposure. 


Size  of  Elements:  The  east  wail  was  constructed  of 
medium  sized  basalt  clasts  measurr.g  20cm  x  22cm  x 
7  cm. 


Placement  and  Construction  of  Elements:  The  east 
wail  elements  were  dry  laid  and  stacked  horizontally 
with  their  long  axes  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  wail. 
This  wail  was  abutting  the  outcrop  and  formed  the 
enclosed  shelter. 


Condition:  The  east  wail  was  partially  eroded. 

Structure  Dimensions:  The  overhang  was  one  meter 
deep.  East-west  dimensions  were  1.45m  and  the  clearance 
was  .30m. 

Walls:  A  wall  extended  from  the  shelter  on  the  east  to 
the  northeast.  The  rest  was  comprised  of  natural  walls. 

Type  of  Elements:  Local  basalt  clasts. 


Shaping  of  Elements:  Unmodified. 

Wall  Facing:  Wail  surfaces  were  not  evenly  faced. 

Courses:  Elements  were  overlapping  and  laid  one 
element  wide. 

Chinking:  No  chinking  was  present. 

Corners:  The  east  wail  abutted  the  outcrop. 
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Plaster:  N'o  piaster  evident. 

Entrances:  No  doorway  was  found. 

Floors:  A  floor  was  not  discemable. 

Roofing:  A  natural  overhang  provided  a  partial  roof. 

Interior  Features:  No  interior  features  were  found. 

Room  Fill:  The  fill  was  comprised  of  a  10cm  thick 
layer  of  fine  grained  sandy  loam.  No  cultural  material 
was  recovered  from  the  fill. 

Rubble:  A  minimal  amount  of  rubble  was  recovered. 
Exterior  Fill:  No  exterior  room  grids  were  excavated. 
Exterior  Features:  None. 

Art  if  actual  Assemblages 

Three  lithic  artifacts  and  eight  bone  fragments  were 
recovered  during  the  excavations  of  LA  12524.  All  of 
these  materials  were  derived  from  a  small  lens  of  ash  in 
Room  1  (level  1)  which  directly  overlay  a  basalt  out¬ 
crop. 

Ceramic  .Artifacts 

No  ceramics  were  recovered  from  the  excavation  of 
LA  12524. 


Lithic  Artifacts 

Three  pieces  of  unutihzed  debitage  were  recovered 
from  level  1  of  Room  1.  Each  was  manufactured  from 
locally  available  materials  (3  taxons— 2  chert  and  1  chal¬ 
cedony).  Platforms  were  present  on  two  of  the  pieces  of 
debitage.  No  cortical  surfaces  were  exhibited. 

Bone  .Artifacts:  none. 

Fauna 

Three  individuals  were  isolated  on  LA  12524.  One  in¬ 
dividual  was  represented  by  a  domestic  goat.  Capra 
hirca.  The  second  individual  was  identified  as  a  domestic 
sheep  or  goat,  and  the  third  as  a  small  mammal.  .All  fau¬ 
nal  remains  were  recovered  from  Room  1 ,  level  1 . 

The  faunal  sample  consisted  of  eight  bone  fragments. 
Although  these  bone  fragments  indicate  that  domestic 
animal  resources  were  utilized,  sample  size  makes  fur¬ 
ther  speculation  difficult. 

SUMMARY 

Due  to  similarity  in  construction  of  many  of  the 
architectural  features,  it  seems  possible  that  these 
structures  may  represent  a  roughly  contemporaneous 
occupation.  There  is.  however,  no  substantive  evidence 
to  support  this  inference.  The  paucity  of  artifactual 
remains  makes  any  attempt  to  interpret  function  im¬ 
possible.  The  only  outstanding  feature  from  the  material 
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MEAT  PACKAGES  AND  LONG  BONE  SHAFT  FRAGMENTS 
FOR  MINIMUM  NUMBER  OF  INDIVIDUALS 
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remains  documented  at  the  site  is  the  first  definable 
evidence  of  domesticated  goat  (Capra  hircus)  recovered 
from  the  project  area  excavations.  The  shape  and  con¬ 
struction  of  the  features  are  suggestive  of  “Navajo” 
structures  documented  elsewhere  in  northern  New  Mex¬ 
ico  (Schaafsma  1976). 


The  extreme  paucity  of  artifactuai  debns  of  any  kind 
indicates  that  habitation  of  the  structures  and  the 
general  site  area  was  neither  long  term  nor  intensive  in 
nature.  The  presence  of  domesticated  fauna  in  one 
structure  places  that  occupation  within  the  Historic 
Period,  but  no  more  precise  dates  can  be  assigned. 
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Appendix  I 

New  Dimensions  in  the  Study  of  Prehistoric  Pottery 


A.  H.  WARREN 


Editors’  .Vote  The  following  paper  was  written  as  a  result  of  research  sponsored  by  the  National  Park  Service  and 
undertaken  by  the  author  for  the  Museum  of  Sew  Mexico  between  1967  and  1973.  The  paper  was  originally  submitted 
to  the  Museum  in  1973  as  Laboratory  of  Anthropology  Note  No.  90.  The  assumptions,  approaches  and  information 
presented  in  the  paper  form  the  basis  for  much  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the  author  during  the  present  Cochiti  Reser¬ 
voir  Project.  It  is  included  here  for  this  reason.  We  wish  to  extend  our  appreciation  to  Stewart  L.  Peckham,  Museum  of 
Mew  Mexico,  for  allowing  its  publication  in  this  volume. 


INTRODUCTION 

The  pottery  of  the  prehistoric  Indian,  produced  essen¬ 
tially  from  mineral  resources,  is  one  of  his  most  durable 
artifacts.  Potsherds  provide  the  archeologist  with  valuable 
unwritten  records  of  prehistory.  The  importance  of 
ceramics  in  interpreting  the  past  rests  upon  the  premise 
that  pottery  reflects  certain  aspects  of  the  culture  and 
history  of  the  people  who  produced  or  used  it.  The  pre¬ 
mise  itself  is  seldom  questioned,  but  new  methods  and 
guidelines  for  study  and  interpretation  of  ceramic  evi¬ 
dence  are  constantly  being  sought. 

In  the  Southwest  where  pueblo  pottery -making 
attained  high  artistic  and  technological  levels  prehistoric- 
ally,  the  archeologist  has  long  been  concerned  with  the 
classification  and  description  of  various  wares.  Although 
megascopic  attributes  have  provided  the  basis  for  most 
of  this  work,  microscopic  studies  made  by  .Anna  O. 
Shepard  of  the  pottery  of  Pecos  during  the  1930’s,  laid 
a  foundation  for  future  investigations  of  Southwest 
ceramics  ( 1936;  1942).  She  employed  various  analytical 
techniques  in  her  technological  studies,  but  the  most 
valuable  information  was  obtained  through  the  petro¬ 
graphic  analyses  of  temper.  Crushed  rock  had  been  used 
for  tempering  materials  in  most  of  the  wares,  and  it  was 
possible  to  locate  geologic  sources  and  to  separate  trade 
from  locally  made  wares. 

When  Shepard  found  that  Glaze  I  pottery  produced 
during  the  14th  century  and  the  17th  century  Glaze  IV 
wares  of  the  Pecos  series  were  all  intrusive  to  Pecos, 
Kidder  pointed  out: 

...  we  are  faced  with  necessity  for  a  drastic  rear¬ 
rangement  of  ideas  concerning  the  status  of  the 
ceramic  industry,  not  only  at  Pecos,  but  throughout 
the  Southwest.  It  has  always  been  assumed  that 
potting  was  one  of  the  regular  household  tasks  of 
every  Pueblo  woman;  that  each  town  was  in  this 
regard  self-sufficient.  But  if  whole  classes  of  pottery 
.  .  .  were  imported,  we  must  postulate  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  volume  of  trade  and  allow  for  a  compen¬ 
sating  outward  flow  of  other  commodities.  Further¬ 
more,  we  must  believe  that  the  production  of 
vessels  at  the  source  of  supply  was  much  greater 
than  was  needed  for  home  consumption;  in  other 
words,  that  rudimentary  commercial  manufacturing 
was  practiced  (Kidder  and  Shepard  l9S6:xxiiii. 

Glaze  decorated  pottery  from  sites  near  Cochiti  Pueblo 


served  as  a  basis  for  a  study  of  the  ceramics  of  the  Middle 
Rio  Grande  that  were  produced  between  A.D.  1300  and 
1700.  Whole  vessels  and  potsherds  from  six  of  the  nine 
sites  excavated  by  the  Museum  of  New  Mexico  during 
the  mid-1960’s  represented  a  full  range  of  the  local  Rio 
Grande  glaze  ware  groups  (Tables  LI,  1.2,  1.3).  The  basic 
purpose  of  the  study,  which  involved  petrographic 
analysis  of  tempering  materials,  was  to  obtain  information 
to  aid  in  the  interpretation  of  the  early  history  of  the 
Cochiti  area. 

The  wealth  of  sherd  material  obtained  from  the  six 
Cochiti  sites  gave  hope  that  several  hundred  years  of 
continuous  ceramic  development  in  that  area  could  be 
traced.  Initially  the  analysis  began  with  sherds  from  the 
Alfred  Herrera  site  (LA  6466),  which  is  located  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  a  short  distance  north  of 
Cochiti  Pueblo.  A  complete  range  of  glaze  decorated 
pottery  from  Group  A  through  E  covered  the  period 
from  A.D.  1325  to  post-1500.  Analytical  methods 
suggested  by  Shepard  (1965)  were  followed.  In  addition, 
rock  samples  from  Cochiti  and  the  surrounding  area 
were  collected  and  examined  in  an  effort  to  locate  the 
geologic  sources  of  the  tempering  materials  in  the  pottery 
(Warren  1968). 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  ceramic  evidence 
from  the  Herrera  site  and  information  about  geologic 
sources  were  not  adequate  to  answer  the  questions 
which  arose  during  the  study  .  Basalt  scoria,  a  volcanic 
rock  found  in  the  Cochiti  area,  was  found  in  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  the  Glaze  A  Red  sherds  examined.  The  pre¬ 
dominant  tempering  materials  in  later  glaze  types, 
however,  were  rocks  that  did  not  occur  geologically  in 
that  area.  In  an  effort  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  the 
sudden  changes  in  temper  from  one  pottery  type  or 
group  to  another,  the  study  was  extended  to  other  glaze 
sites  in  the  upper  Middle  Rio  Grande  Valley,  from 
Bernalillo  north  to  Frijoles  Canyon. 

.As  sherd  lots  from  site  after  site  were  examined, 
similar  patterns  of  temper  distribution  appeared.  .Asso¬ 
ciated  changes  in  clay  types  were  also  consistent.  Could 
potters  throughout  the  region  have  been  obtaining  raw 
materials  from  the  same  sources  during  certain  periods 
of  time  and  then  producing  vessels  that  were  identical 
in  technology,  form,  and  design?  The  likelihood  seemed 
remote.  Consistency  in  the  use  of  day  and  temper  at 
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TABLE  1.1 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  RIO  GRANDE  GLAZES 
(modified  from  -Viera  1933) 


GROUP 

TYPE  NAME 

EST.  DATE  OF 
MANUFACTURE 

pre-A 

Los  Padillas  G-P 

?1300  to  1315? 

A 

Arenal  G-P 

Agua  Fria  G/R 

San  Clemente  G-P 
Cieneguiila  G/Y,  G-P 

1315  to  1350? 
1315  to  1425 
1325  to  1425 
1325  to  1425 

B 

Largo  G/Y,  G-P 

1400  to  1450 

C 

Espinoso  G-P 

Pottery  Mound  G-P 

1425  to  1500 
1400  to  1490 

D 

San  Lazaro  G-P 

1490  to  1515 

E 

Puarav  G-P  (early) 
Puarav  G-P  (late) 

1515  to  1600 
1600  to  1650 

E  and  F 

Pecos  G-P 

1600  to  1700 

F 

Kotviti  G/Y, G/R 
or  G-P 

1650  to  1700 

two  large  villages,  and  the  location  of  the  respective 
geologic  sources,  indicated  that  these  were  ceramic  pro¬ 
duction  and  trade  centers.  Potters  of  San  Marcos  Pueblo 
in  the  Gaiisteo  Basin  used  augite  latite  from  a  nearby 
outcrop  of  Espinaso  volcanics,  while  potters  at  Tonque 
Pueblo  chose  hornblende  latite,  a  mineralogical  variation 
of  the  Espinaso  volcanics  which  occurs  in  that  area.  One 
must  conclude  that  glaze  wares  with  these  tempering 
materials  found  at  the  Cochiti  sites  and  elsewhere  in  the 
upper  Middle  Rio  Grande  were  trade  wares. 

The  data  obtained  by  no  means  provided  a  complete 
picture  of  the  history  of  the  glaze  wares  of  the  area. 
Pottery  from  many  sites  still  remains  to  be  studied,  and 
many  questions  concerning  sources  remain  to  be 
answered.  Nevertheless,  the  patterns  of  ceramic  evolu¬ 
tion  that  emerged  led  to  the  formulation  of  many  new 
analytical  procedures  and  interpretive  guidelines  for 
ceramic  research.  In  the  following  pages,  some  of  the 
highlights  of  the  study  will  be  discussed  and  a  summary 
of  the  methods  and  guidelines  will  be  included.  The 
main  emphasis  will  be  in  the  areas  of  archeological 
research,  giving  illustrations  of  how  the  analytical 
methods  can  be  applied  specifically  and  perhaps  uniquely. 

LOCATION  OF  PRODUCTION  CENTERS  AND 
TRADE  INDUSTRIES 

The  distribution  patterns  of  tempering  materials  within 
ceramic  types  in  the  upper  Middle  Rio  Grande  enabled 
identification  of  centers  of  pottery  making  on  a  temporal 
and  areal  basis.  A  high  percentage  of  a  temper  type  at  a 
site,  decreasing  with  increased  distance  away  from  the 
site,  indicates  local  production.  The  areal  concentration 
of  basalt  scoria  temper  found  in  Agua  Fria  Glaze-on-Red 
sherds  in  the  Cochiti  area  suggests  local  manufacture, 
although  in  this  case,  no  specific  sites  of  manufacture  are 
indicated.  Basalt  scoria,  a  pyroclastic  volcanic  rock,  is 
abundant  in  the  Cochiti  area  on  Mesa  Negra  and  on  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  Pajarito  Plateau  bordering  White 


Rock  Canyon.  With  one  exception,  high  percentages  of 
basalt  scoria  also  were  found  at  the  Pajarito  sites.  Pne 
possibility  that  potters  from  several  sites  were  using  the 
same  materials  must  be  considered. 

.An  anomaly  occurs  at  Yaposhi  i  LA  250),  as  only  22 
percent  of  the  Agua  Fria  sherds  contained  crushed  scona- 
Although  only  124  rim  sherds  were  available  for  examina¬ 
tion,  the  low  percentage  of  scoria  temper  is  accompanied 
by  two  other  ceramic  trends:  (1)  a  relativeiy  high  per¬ 
centage  of  Glaze-on-Yellow  pottery,  and  (2)  a  corres¬ 
ponding  high  incidence  of  intermediate  volcanic  rocks  of 
local  origin  used  as  temper.  When  such  an  anomaly 
occurs,  search  for  additional  evidence  of  ceramic  or  cul¬ 
tural  traditions  would  be  in  order. 

Too  often  in  the  past,  however,  a  high  percentage  of  a 
certain  temper  type  at  a  site  has  been  accepted  as  proof 
of  local  manufacture.  The  fallacy  of  this  assumption  is 
illustrated  by  the  high  percentages  of  augite  latite  in 
Glaze  A  and  B  Yellow  sherds  and  hornblende  latite  in 
the  middle  glaze  types  at  many  sites  in  the  Middle  Rio 
Grande  Valley.  Regional  studies  have  shown  that  the 
former  were  produced  at  San  Marcos  Pueblo  (LA  98) 
and  the  latter  at  Tonque  Pueblo  (LA  240),  and  that  both 
of  the  pueblos  were  major  production  centers.  Trade 
wares  from  these  centers  have  not  only  been  found  at 
nearby  villages  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  but  far  to  the 
south  in  the  Lower  Rio  Grande,  in  the  Tewa  villages  to 
the  north,  and  sparsely  on  campsites  on  the  High  Plains 
hundreds  of  miles  to  the  east. 

The  assumption  must  be  made  that  potters  used 
source  materials  found  close  to  their  homes  whenever 
possible.  Suitable  rocks  for  temper  were  almost  always 
near  at  hand.  If  not,  then  crushed  sherds  would  do.  Slip 
clays  and  mineral  pigments  were  not  as  ubiquitous  and 
were  probably  imported.  Body  days  may  also  have  been 
transported  some  distance,  although  it  seems  more  than 
coincidental  that  many  large  production  centers,  such  as 
Tonque,  San  Marcos,  and  Pecos,  were  situated  virtually 
on  top  of  large  clay  deposits. 

Apparently  the  glaze  potters  easily  adapted  to  their 
environment,  even  though  they  may  have  been  conser¬ 
vative  in  their  methods.  The  potters  of  San  Marcos  and 
Pecos,  for  instance,  prefcred  white  pots.  Since  the  clay 
deposits  near  their  villages  were  red  burning  clays,  they 
applied  white  or  cream  slips  to  the  pots  to  achieve  the 
desired  color.  The  Glaze  A  Red  potters  at  Tonque,  on 
the  other  hand,  imported  red  slip  clay  to  cover  up  the 
buff  burning  clay  from  the  local  clay  pits.  If  a  potter 
moved  to  a  new  area,  she  immediately  looked  for  new 
body  clays  and  suitable  rocks  to  crush  for  temper.  There 
is  little  evidence  that  the  glaze  potters  returned  to  a 
former  home  to  obtain  these  items,  at  least  in  any  quan¬ 
tity. 

Not  all  production  centers  engaged  in  trade  or  export. 
The  Zia  villages  produced  glaze  decorated  wares  for  over 
350  years,  but  very  few  pots  found  their  wav  outside  the 
Jemez  River  Valley  where  they  were  made.  Trade  to  the 
jemez  villages  was  common,  though.  Pecos  Pueblo  ( LA 
126)  made  glaze  pottery  for  200  years,  before  it  became 
a  trade  center  in  the  17th  century.  Potterv  that  pro¬ 
bably  was  made  in  the  Tiguex  villages  near  Bernalillo  is 
rarely  found  outside  that  area. 

Production  and  trade  centers  changed  from  time  to 
time,  as  shown  by  changes  in  distribution  of  temper 
types  throughout  the  glaze  sequence.  Discovery  of  new 
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source  materials,  or  the  depletion  of  the  old,  strife  Largo  Glaze-on- Yellow  and  Glaze-Polychrome.  These 
among  villages  or  tribes,  drought,  famine,  or  other  disas-  yellow  slipped  wares  were  rarely  reproduced  in  other 

ters,  may  all  have  played  a  part  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  areas  with  the  exception  of  Cochiti,  the  Southern  Pajarito, 

ceramic  centers.  As  soon  as  one  ceramic  center  declined,  and  Pecos  villages, 
another  arose  elsewhere  to  take  its  place.  It  is  apparent 

that  the  evidence  of  ceramic  trade  in  the  Rio  Grande  is  By  early  Glaze  C  time,  around  A.  D.  1450,  the  ceramic 

only  one  facet  of  a  thriving  economic  system  that  pro-  business  in  the  Galisteo  Basin  was  falling  off,  but  the 

bably  developed  long  before  the  Rio  Grande  glazes  were  potters  of  the  Tonque  Valley  were  busy  building  up 

first  made  and  continued  long  after  their  disappearance.  their  trade  industry.  The  Tonque  wares  monopolized  the 

trade  industry  in  the  upper  Rio  Grande  Valley  until  the 
Judging  from  the  wide  variety  of  temper  materials  in  abandonment  of  the  Tonque  Pueblo  near  the  end  of  the 
Glaze  A  Red  pottery,  the  largest  number  of  production  16th  Century  (Warren  1970).  Many  other  villages  had 

centers  existed  during  this  period  in  the  upper  Middle  either  given  up  making  glaze  decorated  pottery  by  this 

Rio  Grande.  Trade  centers  in  the  Santo  Domingo  Basin  time,  or  were  keeping  what  they  made  for  their  own  use. 
near  San  Felipe  and  Cochiti  and  in  the  Galisteo  Basin  at 

San  Marcos  Pueblo  are  indicated.  Many  other  villages  .After  Tonque  Pueblo  was  abandoned  and  the  first 

were  making  and  exporting  glaze  painted  pottery  during  Spanish  colonists  had  arrived  in  A.  D.  1598,  centers  of 
this  time,  but  not  in  large  quantities.  production  of  glaze  pottery  again  became  diffused  The 

villagers  of  the  Southern  Pajarito  Plateau  moved  down 
Sometime  during  the  1300’s,  the  Galisteo  villages  into  the  Espanola  Valley,  to  Cochiti,  or  elsewhere.  Resi- 

began  to  produce  Glaze  A  Yellow  pottery,  and  soon  a  dents  of  several  villages  in  the  Santo  Domingo  Basin  left 

brisk  trade  in  pottery  was  under  way.  San  Marcos  Pueblo  their  centuries  old  homes  and  moved  elsewhere.  Soon 

seems  to  have  been  the  source  of  most  of  the  pottery  Pecos,  San  Marcos  and  other  Galisteo  villaees,  San  Felipe, 

that  found  its  way  out  of  the  Galisteo  Basin  for  at  least  and  Cochiti,  took  up  the  manufacture  and  trade  of  glaze 

one  hundred  years.  Cieneguilla  Glaze-on-Yellow  and  pottery.  At  the  same  time,  the  needs  of  the  newly 

Glaze-Polychrome  soon  evolved  into  the  Glaze  B  types,  arrived  Spanish  colonists  gave  rise  to  a  new  ware,  Salinas 


TABLE  1.2 

MAJOR  LOCAL  TEMPERING  MATERIALS  AND  GLAZE 
GROUPS  PRESENT  FOR  SITES  IN  THE  COCHITI  AREA 


SITE  NO. 

NAME  OF  SITE 

GLAZE  GROUPS 

MAJOR  TEMPER  TYPES  PRESENT 

•LA9154 

Ojito  de  Canoncito 

A-C 

Basalt  scoria;  olivine  basalt 

LA  249 

Tashkatze 

A-C 

Basalt  scoria;  andesitic  and  rhyolitic 
tuffs  minor,  olivine  basalt 

LA  5137 

Caja  del  Rio 

A-C 

Basalt  scoria;  rhyolite  tuff 

*LA 

70 

Pueblo  del  Encierro 

A  -  E 

Scoria;  andesitic  and  rhyolitic  tuffs 
minor 

•LA  6455 

Alfred  Herrera  Site 

A  -E 

Scoria;  andesitic  tuffs;  volcanic  sand¬ 
stone 

LA 

35 

Pueblo  Canada 

A  -  E 

Scoria;  andesitic  and  rhyolitic  tuff; 
olivine  basalt 

•LA  6178 

Torreon  Site 

A  -  E  (?),  F 

Scoria,  rhyolitic  and  andesitic  tuff; 
sandstone 

LA  126 

Cochiti  Pueblo 

A-  F 

Scoria;  rhyolitic  and  andesitic  tuff; 
vitrophyre 

LA  3444 

Kuapa 

A  -  E,  F 

Scoria,  rhyolitic  and  andesitic  tuffs 
and  vitrophyre 

*LA  591 

Las  Majadas 

F 

Rhyolitic  tuff 

*LA 

34 

Cochiti  Spring 

F 

Rhyolitic  tuff 

*LA  295 

"Old  Cochiti” 

F 

Rhyolite  tuff;  andesite;  vitrophyre; 

crystal  pumice  (minor) 


Excavated  sites 
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TABLE  1.3 

MAJOR  CENTERS  AND  PERIODS  OF  TRADE  FOR  RIO  GRANDE  GLAZES 

(after  Wanen  1970) 


CENTERS  OF  TRADE  .AND  GLAZE  TYPES 

San  Felipe  area  (Agua  Fria,  San  Clemente) 

San  Felipe  area  (Puaray,  Kotyiti) 

Albuquerque  area?  (Agua  Fria,  San  Clemente) 

Cochiti  area  (Agua  Fria,  San  Clemente) 

Los  Lunas  or  Pottery  Mound  (Agua  Fria,  San  Clemente,  Pottery 

Mound  G-P) 

San  Marcos  Pueblo  (Cieneguilla,  Largo,  Espinoso) 

Misc.  Galisteo  Pueblos  (as  above) 

Tonque  Pueblo  (Espinoso,  San  Lazaro,  Puaray) 

Abo  Pueblo  (Agua  Fria,  Espinoso,  San  Lazaro,  Puaray,  KLotyiti) 
San  Cristobal  Puebio?  (Glazes  C  to  F) 

San  Lazaro  Pueblo  (Puaray,  Kotyiti) 

Paiarito  Plateau  (Puaray) 

Cochiti  Pueblo  (Puaray,  Kotyiti) 

Quarai  Pueblo  (Kotyiti) 


ESTIMATED  PERIOD 
OF  TRADE 

1315  -  1350 
1600  -  1680 
1315  -  1350 
1315  -  1400 

1315  -  1490 
1350  -  1475 
1350  -  1475 
1425  -  1550 
1350  •  ca.1675 
1450P-1680? 
1600P-1580 
1500  -  1600 
1550  -  1680 
1600  -  cx  1675 


Zia  Pueblo  (Kotyiti) 

Pecos  Pueblo  (Pecos  Polychrome) 


after  1650 
1600  -  1700 


Red,  which  was  basically  undecoratcd  glaze  pottery.  A 
favorite  form  of  the  Salinas  Redware  was  the  soup  plate, 
unknown  in  the  Southwest  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Spanish.  The  glaze  potters  also  produced,  to  order,  such 
items  as  candlesticks,  chalices,  and  other  altar  furnishings. 
Depending  upon  the  village  in  which  the  redware  was 
made,  the  temper  material  and  the  clay  were  the  same  as 
in  glaze  decorated  pottery.  Most  of  the  redware  has  been 
found  on  17th  Century  Spanish  sites,  although  after  the 
Pueblo  Revolt  in  1680,  it  became  prevalent  at  Pueblo 
villages,  as  the  production  of  glaze  wares  sharply  declined. 

The  17  th  century  had  marked  a  period  of  degeneracy 
of  the  glaze  wares.  The  quality  of  the  paint  declined, 
becoming  runny  and  uncontrolled.  Slips  became  streaky 
and  uneven.  Demands  upon  the  time  and  labor  of  the 
Indians  for  constructing  missions  and  growing  crops  for 
the  Spanish  colonists  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the 
decline  of  the  glazes.  Potters  who  were  forced  to  relocate 
may  have  had  inferior  source  materials  to  work  with. 
There  is  archeological  evidence  that  the  Spanish  took 
over  one  of  the  lead  mines,  where  the  Pueblos  had  been 
obtaining  galena  for  producing  the  lead  glazes,  although 
at  least  one  lead  mine  was  being  worked  bv  the  Indians 
from  San  Marcos  in  the  17th  century  (Warren  1971: 
1972).  There  is  a  reference  to  Pecos  villagers  arriving  in 


Santa  Fe  in  1694  with  glaze  pots  to  sell,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  glaze  pottery  was  produced  after  A.  D. 
1700  (Espinosa  1942: 198). t 

CLASSIFICATION  AND 
CHRONOLOGY  REVISITED 

Petrographic  analysis  of  ceramics  has  reveaied  some 
of  the  pitfalls  of  ceramic  classification  and  typology,  and 
at  the  same  time  has  pointed  the  wav  to  improved 
methods  of  establishing  tvpologies  and  utilizing  them  in 
archeological  interpretations. 

Classification  of  Southwestern  potterv  has  tradition¬ 
ally  been  based  upon  visual,  megascopic  attributes.  The 
geographic  distribution  of  tvt-  s  has  been  a  major  con¬ 
cern,  but  the  actual  place  manufacture  has  usuallv 
not  been  considered  when  deurung  a  pottery  tvpe.  As  a 
result  we  find  pottery  types  that  change  names  as  thev 
cross  state  or  international  boundaries,  or  even  go  over 
the  hill.  .Alien  sherds  happilv  fraternize  with  the  natives 
because  the  two  are  megascopicall .  similar. 

fin  1975  'ate  glazeware  sherds  were  found  in  White  Rock  '.lan- 
von  and  appear  to  be  contemporarv  with  18th  centurv  occupa¬ 
tions. 


NEW  DIMENSIONS  IN  THE  STUD  Y  OF  PREHISTORIC  POTTER  Y 


The  original  classification  of  the  Rio  Grande  glaze 
wares  was  based  mainly  upon  rim  forms,  surface  colors, 
and  the  presence  or  absence  of  matte  red  paint  (Mera 
1933).  At  Pecos  Pueblo,  Kidder  (1936)  established  a 
classification  for  the  local  wares,  although  subsequent 
work  by  Shepard  (1936)  showed  that  almost  ail  of  the 
Glaze  1  Red  and  Glaze  VI  vessels  were  made  elsewhere. 
Furthermore  it  seems  likely  that  the  red-slipped  Pecos 
Glaze  IV  vessels  were  produced  by  new  arrivals  at  Pecos 
and  were  not  the  result  of  the  orderly  evolution  of 
pottery  tradition  at  this  pueblo  (Kidder  1936:617).  The 
work  of  Kidder  and  Shepard  at  Pecos  and  the  more 
recent  studies  of  the  Rio  Grande  glazes  in  connection 
with  the  Cochiti  Project  have  provided  evidence  that 
each  pottery  manufacturing  center  may  have  had  its  own 
sequence  of  pottery  traditions.  For  Instance,  Pecos  Glaze 
Polychrome  with  its  distinctive  rim  form  was  made  only 
by  Pecos  potters.  The  contemporary  Kotyiti  Glaze- 
Polvchrome.  with  its  high  thin  rims,  was  made  in  the  Rio 
Grande  villages,  but  never  at  Pecos. 

Unsuspected  areal  differences  within  H.  P.  Mera’s 
1933  glaze  series  (Table  1.2)  appeared  during  the 
Museum  of  New  Mexico  study  of  the  upper  Middle  Rio 
Grande  glazes,  suggesting  local  developments  at  pottery 
centers: 

1)  San  Lazaro  Glaze-Polychrome  made  at  Tonque 
Pueblo  was  often  the  only  Glaze  D  type  found  on  numer¬ 
ous  sites  that  had  local  Glaze  C  pottery.  The  assumption 
here  must  be  that  the  Tonque  “D”  rim  evolved  earlier  at 
Tonque  that  it  did  in  other  areas. 

2)  The  outside  rim  beveling  of  Glaze  D  and  E  vessels 
and  pink  and  orange  surface  colors  also  appear  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  Tonque  Pueblo.  Occasional  exact 
copies  made  at  other  sites  suggest  population  shifts,  as 
thev  are  often  associated  with  newly  settled  villages, 
such  as  San  Lazaro  (LA  91),  or  newly  built  kivas,  as  at 
Pueblo  Encierro  (LA  70)  and  Tyuonyi  (LA  32). 

3)  Red  slips  and  contrasting  rim  colors  are  a  feature 
of  Zia  pottery  throughout  the  glaze  periods. 

4)  The  cream  colored  slips  of  glaze-on-ycllow  types 
and  the  thick:  ned  rims  of  Largo  and  Espinoso  developed 
m  the  Galisteo  Basin. 

5)  White  slipped  duochrome  vessels  are  a  characteristic 
of  Glaze  F  period  at  San  Cristobal  in  the  Galisteo  Basin, 
while  contemporary  vessels  at  Cochiti  and  San  Felipe 
were  white  or  buff-surfaced  polychromes. 

These  are  only  a  handful  of  the  areal  differences  that 
exist  in  the  sequence  of  glaze  decorated  wares.  Since  the 
initial  purpose  of  the  temper  analyses  was  to  pinpoint 
potterv  making  centers,  the  observation  of  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  slip  colors,  designs  and  paints  or  vessel  form 
was  incidental.  Much  more  work  remains  to  be  done  m 
isolating  and  defining  variations  within  a  type  or  glaze 
group  from  village  to  village,  and  to  determine  what  cul¬ 
tural.  economic,  or  technological  significance  these  varia¬ 
tions  may  reflect. 

The  classification  svstem  for  glazes  devised  by  Mera 
i  1933)  has  proven  to  be  an  adequate  and  flexible  frame¬ 
work  within  which  the  archeologist  or  the  analyst  can 
work.  Mera's  sequence  was  based  upon  potterv  from  a 
wide  range  of  sites  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley.  He  used 
macroscopic  observations  to  establish  types,  which  were 
then  arranged  within  a  chronological  framework  estab¬ 


lished  by  dendro  dates.  It  is  fortunate  that  he  did  not 
use  temper  as  a  criterion  in  his  classifications,  as  this 
would  lead  to  a  proliferation  of  types  that  would  oniy 
hinder  the  researcher  in  his  efforts  to  interpret  the 
ceramic  records.  In  the  studv  of  the  Cochiti  pottery,  the 
usefulness  of  two  classification  systems,  one  based  upon 
cultural  or  technological  attributes,  such  as  rim  form, 
vessel  shape,  and  surface  color,  and  the  other  reflecting 
environmental  influences.  In  particular  temper,  was  well 
proven. 

Although  it  is  important  to  recognize  a  pottery 
sequence  for  each  production  center  or  temper  type,  it  is 
also  important  to  discuss  local  variations  within  a  broad 
classification  system,  such  as  Mera’s  Rio  Grande  glaze 
sequence.  Since  areal  studies  are  needed  to  utilize  fully 
the  data  that  are  not  provided  by  potsherds,  comparisons 
and  cultural  relationships  can  best  be  found  within  the 
broader  classification.  Kidder’s  system  at  Pecos  becomes 
unwieldy  as  it  incorporates  one  group.  Glaze  V,  which  is 
unique  to  that  village,  two  groups.  Glaze  I  and  VI,  which 
were  tradewares,  and  one  group,  Glaze  IV,  which  reflects 
outside  influences  although  it  was  produced  locally.  When 
classification  becomes  too  narrow  or  specific,  it  may  serve 
provincialism,  but  little  else.  However,  if  a  formal  potterv 
sequence  for  a  specific  pueblo  or  area  seems  necessary,  it 
should  ideally  include  locally  made  pottery  only.  Thus, 
the  Pecos  sequence  would  include  Galisteo  Black-on- 
White,  and  Glaze  groups  II,  HI,  IV,  and  V. 

The  practice  of  using  temper  as  a  sole  criteria  in 
setting  up  a  new  type  or  series  should  be  discouraged. 
The  small  grain  size  of  many  temper  fragments  requires 
a  microscope  for  accurate  identification  in  most  cases. 
.Also,  rocks  used  for  tempering  materials  have  already 
been  classified  by  petrographers  and  there  is  no  need  to 
set  up  another  taxonomic  system  for  these  geologic 
materials,  although  descriptive  adjectives  might  be  help¬ 
ful  at  times,  such  as  “Pecos”  sandstone  or  “Zia”  basalt. 
If  we  accept  the  practice  of  naming  a  new  type  each 
time  a  new  production  source  is  located,  we  will  soon 
find  that  regional  and  cultural  relationships  are  obscured. 
In  time,  there  would  be  an  infinite  number  of  “types.” 
but  verv  little  system.  Actually,  most  local  variations  of 
a  type,  involving  such  factors  as  form,  slip  colors,  designs 
as  well  as  temper,  can  be  described  within  the  existing 
type:  for  instance:  “Late  San  Lazaro  Glaze  Polychrome 
vessels  made  at  Tonque  Pueblo  have  (1)  orange  slips, 
(2)  outward  beveled  rims,  and  (3)  hornblende  latite 
temper.” 

Chronological  Refinements 

Just  as  temper  can  be  used  to  identify  a  production 
source  and  to  establish  logical  classification  sequences, 
so  can  it  aid  m  improving  chronologies.  Once  tied  into 
a  chronological  sequence,  temper  tvpes  or  trade  distribu¬ 
tion  patterns  can  be  useful  for  dating  purposes.  Since  the 
Rio  Grande  glaze  types  have  been  based  largely  upon  rim 
form,  in  the  past  it  has  not  been  possible  to  use  bodv 
sherds  to  identify  types.  With  current  knowledge  of 
temper  in  the  glazes,  manufacturing  centers,  and  trade 
patterns,  manv  of  these  body  sherds  can  now  be  identi¬ 
fied  and  dated.  For  instance.  Rio  Grande  glaze  sherds  are 
occasionally  found  on  sites  on  the  Plains,  but  very  few 
of  these  are  rim  sherds.  Since  we  now  know  what  villages 
were  producing  glaze  wares  for  trade  during  certain 
periods,  relative  dates  for  glaze  bodv  sherds  can  be 
estimated.  If  a  potsherd  is  found  to  '-ontain  San  Marcos 
augite  latite  and  it  is  known  that  this  village  produced 
trade  wares  maanlv  during  the  period  between  A.  D. 
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1375  and  1450,  a  fairly  accurate  occupation  date  for  a 
site  can  be  established. 

Relative  chronologies  can  also  be  established  within  a 
site.  In  the  Cochiti  area,  it  appears  that  fine-grained  basalt 
and  crushed  sherd  temper  may  have  been  used  earlier 
during  Glaze  A  period  than  crushed  scoria.  Two  contigu¬ 
ous  pitrooms  and  a  kiva  at  Pueblo  del  Encierro  (LA  70), 
a  large  giaze  site  excavated  at  Cochiti.  have  almost  identi¬ 
cal  temper  distributions  in  the  Glaze  A  Red  sherds, 
which  have  high  percentages  of  sherd  and  basalt  temper. 
In  another  part  of  the  pueblo,  two  later  pitrooms  pro¬ 
duced  Glaze  A  Red  sherds  with  a  low  percentage  of 
sherd  temper  and  correspondingly  higher  percentages  of 
basalt  scoria  temper  than  in  the  first  room  cluster. 
Cultural  and  temporal  affinities  are  indicated  by  the 
similar  temper  distribution  patterns  in  each  of  the  two 
room  clusters.  Since  Glaze  A  Red  types  were  made  over 
a  period  of  one  hundred  years,  changes  in  temper  distri¬ 
butions  should  be  expected  during  that  time  period. 
Temper  differences  may  be  very  useful  in  establishing 
chronological  seriation  within  a  type,  and  should  be 
especially  helpful  with  long-lived  pottery  types. 

Stratigraphic  markers  with  a  short  temporal  span  may 
also  be  identified.  At  Pueblo  del  Encierro  (LA  70), 
Puaray  Glaze-Polychrome  with  exterior  beveled  rims 
were  found  in  a  kiva  with  tree  ring  dates  between  A.D. 
1515  to  1520  (Robinson,  et  al  1972).  Almost  all  the 
potter/  was  intrusive  from  Tonque  Pueblo  (LA  240). 
Since  good  tree  ring  dates  are  scarce,  even  in  large  exca¬ 
vations,  pottery  that  can  be  closely  dated  and  identified 
bv  source  can  be  valuable  for  cross-dating. 

Environmental  Influences 

Once  tne  archeologist  has  established  who  made  what 
pottery  where  and  when,  he  may  then  be  able  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  its  charac:  istics  which  are  culturally  sig¬ 
nificant  and  those  wb  ;e  influenced  by  the  natural 
resources  available.  T.  division  is  needed  if  pottery  is 
to  be  used  to  establish  cultural  relationships  through 
space  or  time.  Environmental  influences  must  be  under¬ 
stood  before  certain  problems  concerning  ceramic  evolu¬ 
tion  and  diffusion  can  be  solved. 

How  may  the  local  source  materials  of  a  particular 
area  have  affected  ceramic  tradition  or  technology? 
What  attributes  of  a  vessel  will  be  taken  along  to  a  new 
home  in  another  area,  and  which  will  be  left  behind  as 
reflections  of  the  former  environment?  How  may  the 
distribution  of  source  materials  influence  settlement 
patterns  and  economy?  What  mark  has  the  prehistoric 
potter  left  upon  his  environment?  These  are  not  ques¬ 
tions  that  can  be  easily  answered,  and  in  many  instances 
they  will  never  be.  Directly  and  indirectly,  petrographic 
studies  have  provided  some  guidelines  for  recognizing 
attributes  of  prehistoric  pottery  that  may  have  been 
influenced  bv  environmental  factors. 

In  selecting  a  rock  to  use  for  temper,  the  prehistoric 
potter  in  a  new  area  may  well  have  considered  such 
factors  as  gram  size,  angularity,  friability,  and  absence  of 
undesirable  impurities,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  she  was 
concerned  with  the  mineralogy  or  petrography  of  the 
rock.  While  the  glaze  potter  was  still  testing  various 
rocks  for  suitable  material,  she  may  have  been  producing 
potterv  using  crushed  sherds  for  temper.  Contrar/  to 
popular  belief,  sherd  tempet  did  not  disappear  from  use 
in  Glaze  A  time,  but  occurred  sporadically  in  small 
quantities  in  the  earliest  giaze  tvpes  present  it  villages 


that  were  establisned  in  later  Giaze  periods.  Once  a 
suitable  rock  was  found,  it  became  part  of  tne  ceramic 
tradition  of  that  particular  village  for  as  along  as  it  was 
occupied. 

In  what  way  might  local  mineral  resources  affect  the 
selection  and  use  of  paints,  slip  davs.  or  body  ciavs?  For 
perhaps  400  years  giaze  paints  had  been  used  :n  Uie 
western  part  of  New  Mexico  and  northeastern  Arizona, 
but  almost  incidentally,  before  the  glaze  painted  wares 
of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  appeared.  Eariv  Giaze  A  time 
was  a  period  of  experimentation  with  various  types  of 
paint.  Carbon  or  organic  paint  and  white  matte  paints 
along  with  giaze  paint  were  used  to  decorate  the 
polymorphic  Los  Padillas  Glaze-polvchromes  and  the 
Agua  Fria-like  redwares  of  the  early  1300’s.  Centuries 
later,  during  the  decline  of  the  glaze  wares  in  the  17th 
Century,  after  the  advent  of  the  Spanish,  glaze  potters 
throughout  the  upper  Middle  Rio  Grande  turned  to  the 
use  of  carbon  and  matte  mineral  paints  with  apparent 
equal  ease  and  on  occasion  using  all  three  types  of  paint 
on  the  same  vessel.  If  one  potter  were  familiar  with 
several  different  tvpes  of  paint,  the  exclusive  selection  of 
one  of  these  types,  such  as  glaze  paint,  was  probably 
due  to  (1)  the  availability  of  source  materials,  and  (2)  its 
suitability  for  use  with  available  days. 

The  tradition  of  glaze  paint  cut  across  linguistic  boun¬ 
daries,  for  when  the  Spanish  explorers  arrived  in  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  in  the  mid- 15  00 ’s.  ail  Rio  Grande  linguistic 
groups  were  producing  glaze  paint  wares.  The  carbon 
paint  tradition  of  the  Gaiisteo  Black-on-Whire  pottery 
had  disappeared  from  the  area,  and  may  very  weil  have 
been  replaced  by  the  Glaze-on-Yellow  tradition. 

On  the  other  hand,  carbon  paint  was  used  continuously 
in  the  Upper  Rio  Grande  for  many  hundreds  of  years. 
During  part  of  that  time  glaze  paint  pottery  was  produced 
in  the  midst  of  the  traditional  carbon  paint  country.  One 
can  only  guess  that  among  Southwestern  Indian  potters, 
the  type  of  paints  used  can  at  times  be  culturally  deter¬ 
mined  and  at  other  times  influenced  by  the  source 
materials  available.  Perhaps  each  archeological  situation 
must  be  studied  individually  and  broad  generalizations 
avoided. 

What  of  surface  colors,  if  temper  and  paint  are  not 
always  reliable  trace  elements?  There  is  some  indication 
that  color  choice  may  be  culturally  determined.  As  local 
temper  types  were  identified  at  the  various  pueblos  being 
studied,  color  preferences  for  vessel  surfaces  became 
apparent.  Red  surfaced  pottery  was  in  favor  at  Zia,  at 
the  Southern  Pajaritan  villages  of  Tuyoni  and  Kuapa, 
and,  farther  south,  at  Potterv  Mound  and  Abo.  White  or 
cream-colored  slips  predominated  in  most  of  the 
Gaiisteo  villages  and  at  Pecos  except  on  Glaze  IV  vessels. 
Buff,  pink  and  orange  surfaces  were  characteristic  of  the 
Tonque  glares,  and  of  the  Glaze  E  vessels  at  San  Lazaro 
(LA  91)  and  in  the  Cochiti  area.  Glaze  F  potterv  from  a 
small  and  briefly  occupied  17th  Centurv  site  near  Cochiti 
(LA  61  73)  is  exclusively  red-surfaced  and  includes  intru¬ 
sive  ware  from  the  Gaiisteo  area  I  San  Marcos  Pueblo  i, 
and  locally  made  potterv,  which  has  scoria  temper.  No 
comparable  situation  is  known  to  exist  at  anv  other 
pueblo  of  the  Glaze  F  period,  the  inference  being  that 
the  color  preference  for  red  mav  have  been  a  family 
affair. 

The  possible  cultural  significance  of  surface  coior  was 
not  anticipated  at  the  beginning  of  tne  glaze  paint  study, 
so  that  data  concerning  color  preferences  are  incomplete. 
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It  might  be  added,  however,  chat  Glaze  A  red  vessels, 
including  Agua  Fria  G/R  and  San  Clemente  G-P.  were 
evidently  produced  by  one  group  of  potters,  while  the 
Glaze  A  yeilow  types  were  made  by  other  potters  in 
other  villages.  The  only  exception  seems  to  be  in  some 
of  the  Cochiti  and  Southern  Pajarito  villages,  where  all 
tvpes  seem  to  have  been  made  at  the  same  villages,  but 
not  necessarily  by  the  same  potters. 

The  clay  sources  available  in  an  area  may  have  affected 
the  use  of  clay  slips,  for  slips  were  not  used  when  body 
clays  produced  the  desired  surface  color.  However,  red 
slips  were  used  with  light  cream  or  buff-bumir.g  ciav 
bodies,  while  white  or  cream  slips  were  used  with  red- 
burning  clay  bodies,  according  to  the  surface  color  desired 
by  the  potter.  The  need  for  a  slip  may  be  an  environ¬ 
mental  influence,  while  color  selection  may  be  culturally 
motivated. 

.Archeologists  and  historians  have  often  assumed  that 
the  prehistoric  Indian,  though  thoroughly  familiar  with 
his  land  and  its  resources,  was  primarily  a  gatherer, 
picking  up  from  the  surface  those  things  he  needed  in  his 
daily  life  and  leaving  no  lasting  mark  behind  him. 
Recent  discoveries  suggest  that  prehistoric  mineral  indus¬ 
tries  may  have  been  just  as  highly  specialized  as  the 
ceramic  industry.  The  location  of  scores  of  prehistoric 
lead  mines,  two  of  which  are  now  being  excavated,  should 
banish  for  all  time  the  myth  that  the  Indian  was  not 
capable  of  under -ground  mining.  One  of  the  excavated 
mines  has  been  opened  up  to  a  depth  of  20  feet,  with 
no  bottom  in  sight,  gives  us  some  hint  of  the  importance 
to  the  Pueblo  Indian  of  lead  ore  for  producing  glazes.  All 
work  was  done  with  primitive  tools  and  must  have  taken 
many  thousands  of  man  hours.  Pottery  found  in  and 
near  the  lead  mines  indicates  that  the  miners  were  mainly 
from  San  Marcos  Pueblo,  but  future  studies  may  show 
that  other  mines  were  worked  by  other  pueblos  or  tribes. 

There  are  many  questions  to  be  answered  yet  concern¬ 
ing  these  prehistoric  mines.  Did  one  pueblo  “own''  the 
mines  and  trade  the  raw  minerals  to  other  pueblos?  What 
effect  might  such  a  monopoly  have  upon  the  growth  or 
decline  of  ceramic  centers?  Who  were  the  miners  and 
how  much  of  their  time  was  spent  in  removing  ore  from 
the  gTound?  What  tools  and  timing  methods  were  used? 
Were  these  the  mines  that  the  early  Spanish  explorers 
“discovered”?  What  effect  did  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish 
have  upon  the  production  of  glaze  pottery  in  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley?  When  were  the  lead  deposits  first  found 
bv  the  Indians  and  what  effect  did  this  have  upon  the 
development  of  the  Rio  Grande  glazes?  Was  the  lead  oie 
also  used  for  unfired  pigment  and  paints  as  in  other 
sections  of  the  country? 

.Archeological  studies  of  the  environment  in  cultural 
context  in  the  Southwest  have  just  begun  to  produce 
significant  results.  With  the  application  of  scientific 
disciplines  to  archeological  and  environmental  materials, 
gaps  in  the  prehistoric  records  of  early  people  can  be 
filled  in.  The  archeologist  and  historian  need  not  confine 
themselves  to  “a  sterile  record  of  limited  worth” 
'Matson  1954:202). 

CULTURAL  RELATIONSHIPS  AND 
POPULATION  SHIFTS 

Is  it  possible  to  trace  the  migrations  of  a  people  in 
ume  and  space  through  potterv  and  temper  studies? 
For  decades  archeologists  ind  others  have  been  piavuig 
musical  “potsherds.'"  trying  to  match  potterv  and  migra¬ 


tions  with  the  different  languages  ip.ir.en  :  niav  n- 

Pueblo  Indians  ,  Ford.  Sehroeaer  mu  Prcjvtiajn 
Before  pottery  can  teii  'as  sometntmt  aoout  trie  tr.iait 
who  made  it,  we  must  first  determine  tnat  :;iev  i.u 
fact  make  it.  If  these  people  did  not  naive  t.-.e  -loiter, 
but  onlv  used  it,  we  must  know  that  also  xnu  inner 
stand  how  and  whv  they  obtained  'he  potterv  then 
Shepard  examined  sherds  from  a  strauzrapmc  tes;  it 
Pueblo  Bonato  and  found  that  over  40  percent  of  i.j 
utility  and  60  percent  of  carbon  painted  ware  contained 
rock  found  in  the  Chuska  Mountaans  50  miies  to  nc 
west  (Judd  1954:132-3,  235i,  our  illusion  that  Chaco 
was  a  center  of  pottery  manufacture  was  mattered.  We 
began  to  wonder  lust  wnere  the  rest  oi  tne  nottcrv  ot 
Chaco,  including  the  mineral  painted  wares,  mav  nave 
come  from.  When  we  begin  to  talk  about  "Chaco 
pottery  and  to  speculate  about  the  migrations  oi  tne 
Chacoans  to  here  and  there,  whom  are  we  talking  about  ? 

Certainly  before  potterv  can  be  related  to  a  language, 
it  must  first  be  shown  tnat  botn  belong  -o  the  ,omt 
culture  or  people.  Before  ceramic  sequences  can  ue  set 
up  and  potterv  types  named  and  describee,  before 
cultural  affinities  can  be  determined,  the  geograonic 
origins  of  pottery  must  be  establisned.  Scarceiv  a  aer.t 
has  yet  been  made  in  this  formidable  task,  aithougn  tne 
analytical  methods  to  do  so  have  been  known  for  near:v 
40  years.  Since  Kidder  wrote  in  1936  that  tne  Pecos 
investigation  had  demonstrated  that  it  is  most  essential 
for  technological  research  to  go  hand  m  hand  with  exca¬ 
vations,  few  have  heeded  his  words.  But  even  uj  arter- 
thoughts,  as  in  the  Pecos  and  Cochiti  studies,  analytical 
methods  can  produce  information  about  the  culture  and 
history  of  a  people  that  can  be  obtained  in  no  other 
way.  Fortunately,  recent  refinements  of  techniques  and 
guidelines  make  such  analyses  far  more  economical  tnan 
conventional  methods  of  pottery  classification. 

The  expectation  at  the  beginning  of  the  study  of  the 
Cochiti  area  pottery,  that  a  continuous  historv  of  the 
Cochiti  people  could  be  traced  through  the  orderly 
development  of  ceramics  down  through  the  centuries, 
simply  did  not  materialize.  There  were  unexplained 
changes  in  the  tempering  materials  from  one  period  to 
another.  Pottery  making  virtually  ceased  after  Giaze  A 
time.  Population  decreased  at  Pueblo  del  Encierro  ,  LA 
70)  and  the  Herrera  site  (LA  6455),  while  other  sites 
such  as  Taskatse  (LA  249)  and  Ojito  del  Canoncno  'LA 
9154)  were  abandoned.  New  temper  types  appeared 
before  the  end  oi  the  Giaze  \  period,  during  the  Glaze  C 
period,  and  again  in  Glaze  E  time.  Giaze  A  Yellow  potterv 
with  scoria  temper  was  made  in  the  Cochiti  area,  but  it  is 
not  clear  if  this  was  produced  by  newcomers  or  ov  the 
resident  potters  who  had  been  making  Giaze  A  Red. 
Legend  has  linked  Cochiti  Puebio  to  the  Pajrrito  Pla¬ 
teau  but  here  the  situation  is  even  more  confusing. 
Temper  materials  o.i  the  Plateau  included  fine  grained 
basait,  basalt  scoria,  andesitic  and  rhyolitic  ash  flow 
tulfs.  andesite  vitrophvre.  and  crystal  pumice.  Some 
of  the  Pajarito  sites  had  redware  traditions,  while  others 
apparently  produced  white  or  yeilow  siopped  g.aze 
pottery. 

The  studv  raised  manv  new  questions.  Whv  was  tne 
Cochiti  area  practically  abandoned  in  the  mid- 1400’s? 
Where  did  the  people  go?  Were  they  the  same  people 
who  moved  back  to  Cochiti  Pueblo  in  the  !  600's?  Who 
were  the  people  who  lived  at  Puebio  del  Encierro  ind 
the  Herrera  site  in  the  eariv  1500's  and  obtained  most  * 
their  potterv  from  T onque  Pueblo-  Most  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  cannot  be  answered  bv  confining  the  .ircneoiogical 
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investigations  to  the  Cochiti  area.  Our  nice  neat  vision 
of  a  stable  society  with  continuous  occupation  in  the 
Cochiti  area  from  A.  O.  1300  to  present  is  gone.  Instead 
we  have  a  picture  of  comings  and  goings;  houses  aban¬ 
doned  and  re-occupied  at  later  times;  of  pottery  making 
a;.d  busy  trade  with  neighboring  villages;  and  now  and 
then  a  “no  man's  land." 

During  the  time  that  Glaze  A  pottery  was  made, 
similar  temper  distribution  patterns  throughout  the 
Cochiti  area  suggest  that  these  people  were  friendly  with 
one  another,  perhaps  exchanging  notes  on  pottery-making 
as  well  as  pots,  and  were  probably  communicating  in  the 
same  language.  The  potters  of  these  villages  may  have 
been  conservative  in  their  styles  and  technology  during 
this  period,  but  they  were  practical  and  used  local 
materials  for  temper.  Selection  of  materials  seem  to  have 
been  influenced  by  geologic  occurrence,  as  much  as  by 
ceramic  tradition  in  the  beginning.  The  higher 
percentages  of  basalt  scoria  occur  at  sites  on  either  side 
of  the  Rio  Grande  where  the  basaltic  rocks  of  Cerros  del 
Rio  are  found.  On  the  west  side  of  the  river,  potters  also 
made  use  of  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Jemez  Mountains. 
At  one  site  a  volcanic  sandstone  was  used;  at  others 
welder  rhyolite  or  andesite  tuffs  were  favored. 

Once  a  temper  material  was  settled  upon,  it  then 
became  a  tradition  in  its  respective  village  and  continued 
in  use  throughout  the  occupation  of  the  village.  Potters 
in  the  Zia  area  have  been  using  diabase  (basalt)  for 
temper  for  centuries,  even  though  other  ceramic  tradi¬ 
tions  involving  form,  design,  and  paints  have  changed 
continuously.  Other  temper  types  that  saw  continuous 
use  for  long  periods  of  time  are  sandstone  at  Pecos, 
augite  latite  at  San  Marcos;  hornblende  latite  at  Tonque, 
and  hornblende  syenite  (?)  at  -Abo.  Evidence  that  potters 
generally  took  their  temper  traditions  with  them  from 
one  area  to  another  is  lacking.  Caution  should  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  attempting  to  trace  population  shifts  by  this 
method. 

The  use  of  basalt  scoria  temper  in  the  Cochiti  area 
was  not  long-lived,  and  had  disappeared  there  by  Glaze  C 
time.  Potters  at  the  Pajaritan  pueblo  of  Tyuonyi  (LA  82) 
and  Rainbow  House  (LA  217)  continued  to  use  it, 
probably  into  the  16th  Century,  when  rhyolite  tuff 
replaced  it  in  favor.  When  pottery  was  again  made  at 
Cochiti,  the  rhyolite  tuff  was  used  almost  exclusively 
during  Glaze  E  and  F  times. 

If  temper  traditions  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  trace 
population  movements  within  a  group  producing  the 
same  ware,  such  as  Glaze  A  Red,  what  evidence  might 
be  used?  In  temper  studies,  deviations  from  the  regional 
temper  distribution  pattern  combined  with  other  lines  of 
archeological  evidence  including  specialized  local  features 
of  a  ware  may  point  the  way.  For  instance,  at  San  Lazaro 
(LA  91),  a  late  glaze  site  in  the  Galisteo  Basin,  a  high 
percentage  of  Glaze  D  and  E  sherds  from  Tonque  Pueblo 
are  present.  Locally  made  Glaze  E  pottery  have  rim 
forms  and  designs,  as  well  as  pink,  buff  and  orange  slips 
typical  of  the  Tonque  wares.  Since  the  site  was  settled 
about  the  time  that  Tonque  Pueblo  was  losing  popula¬ 
tion,  the  archeologist  is  alerted  to  the  possibility  of  a 
movement  of  people  from  Tonque  to  San  Lazaro. 

A  similar  instance  is  noted  in  the  east  bank  site  at 
San  Felipe  (LA  3137),  which  had  a  marked  increase  in 
population  in  middle  Glaze  E  time,  about  the  time  that 
Tonque,  a  few  miles  up  the  Tonque  Arroyo,  was  being 
abandoned.  Here,  however,  both  the  clay  and  temper  of 
the  Tonque  potters  continued  to  be  used  in  making 


Glaze  F  pottery  long  after  Tonque  had  been  abandoned. 
Other  clays  were  also  used,  and  temper  materials  could 
have  been  obtained  from  the  channel  of  the  Tonque 
Arroyo  at  San  Felipe.  These  observations  were  made  on 
the  basis  of  surface  sherds  only,  but  they  do  suggest 
possible  lines  of  investigation  for  the  future. 

From  studies  of  the  upper  Middle  Rio  Grande  pottery 
it  appears  chat  many  villages  produced  little  or  no 
pottery.  In  these  cases,  the  use  of  potsherds  to  track 
down  migrations  would  not  be  possible.  To  complicate 
matters,  there  is  a  probability  that  in  prehistoric  as  in 
historic  time  different  linguistic  groups  lived  together  in 
one  village.  We  still  do  not  know  whether  the  historic 
occupants  of  San  Marcos  were  Keresan  or  Tanoan,  or 
both,  in  spite  of  written  records  (Reed  1943).  If  two  or 
more  groups  lived  together  at  a  village,  which  group 
made  what  pottery?  Chapman  (1970)  has  discussed  the 
effects  upon  pottery  making  at  Cochiti,  when  two  San 
Udefonso  potters,  Martino  and  Florentina  Montoya, 
made  their  home  there  in  the  early  1900‘s.  The  Montoyas 
used  Cochiti  slips  and  clays  to  produce  pottery  with  San 
Udefonso  forms  and  designs;  about  this  time,  Cochiti 
slips  also  began  to  be  used  by  potters  at  San  Udefonso 
Pueblo. 

PROCEDURES  AND  GUIDELINES 

Since  Anna  Shepard  began  her  work  with  the  Pecos 
pottery  in  the  early  1930‘s,  many  new  instrumental 
methods  have  been  developed,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
identifying  the  components  of  tempering  materials, 
optical  methods  using  a  petrographic  microscope  have 
not  been  replaced.  As  Shepard  pointed  out,  initial  exam¬ 
ination  with  a  stereomicroscope  makes  the  procedure 
more  efficient  and  economical  (Shepard  1954:32). 

Current  studies  of  the  Cochiti  pottery  have  shown 
that  the  analyst  does  not  need  to  study  thousands  of 
potsherds  from  one  site  in  order  to  establish  ceramic 
relationships  with  other  archeological  sites  in  a  region. 
Often  as  few  as  100  sherds  will  provide  the  same  infor¬ 
mation  as  10.000  sherds  in  respect  to  problems  con¬ 
cerning  manufacturing  centers  and  distribution  patterns. 
The  notion  that  petrographic  analysis  is  too  expensive 
and  time  consuming  is  certainly  no  longer  true. 

The  traditional  methods  of  handling  ceramic  assem¬ 
blages  by  typing  pottery  according  to  field  classifications 
are  limited  in  usefulness.  Dating  and  cross-dating  of  sites 
is  perhaps  the  most  common  information  obtained 
through  pottery  typing.  Trade  ware,  particularly  exotic 
types,  may  be  identified.  Obvious  centers  of  manufacture 
and  cultural  relationships  may  be  inferred,  the  diffusion 
of  ceramic  traits  may  be  traced,  and  local  pottery 
sequences  may  be  established.  Although  many  of  the 
interpretations  based  upon  field  classifications  of 
pottery  have  been  found  to  be  erroneous,  traditional 
studies  can  be  very  useful  if  their  limitations  are  taken 
into  account. 

A  site  can  be  quickly  located  in  time,  often  by  merely 
"eyebaiiing”  a  few  sherds  collected  from  the  surface.  On 
a  regional  basis,  chronological  placement  of  sites  in  this 
manner  can  provide  a  great  deal  in  information  con¬ 
cerning  settlement  patterns  and  land  use  through  time, 
and,  just  as  important,  can  point  the  wav  to  more  inten¬ 
sive  or  specific  archeological  study.  In-depth  studies  of 
ceramics,  however,  whether  they  involve  design  elements, 
internal  social  relationships,  demographic  studies,  neutron 
activation  analyses,  or  whatever,  should  go  hand  in  hand 
with  petrographic  studies. 
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Areas  of  Archeological  Research 

Some  of  the  areas  to  which  data  obtained  during 
petrographic  analysis  may  be  applied  include: 

1.  determination  of  centers  of  manufacture  and  trade; 

2.  extent,  direction  and  period  of  trade; 

3.  influence  of  environment  upon  pottery  manufac¬ 
ture  and  evolution,  or  effect  upon  the  environment 
by  prehistoric  use  of  mineral  resources;  identifica¬ 
tion  of  mineral  industries  and  trade; 

4.  recognizing  and  tracing  population  shifts; 

5.  cultural  relationships  among  groups  or  villages; 

6.  internal  social  structures; 

7.  morphogenic  and  technological  evolution  of 
pottery;  design  studies; 

S.  origin  and  diffusion  of  ceramic  traits; 

9.  refinement  of  chronologies  within  a  ceramic 
sequence,  a  type,  or  among  sites; 

10.  refinements  of  classifications  and  the  establishment 
of  local  sequences; 

11.  accurate  identification  of  established  types; 

12.  identification  of  archeological  problems  not  sus¬ 
pected  from  other  lines  of  evidence,  and 

13.  formulation  of  working  hypotheses. 

.VI though  temper  studies  can  provide  a  vast  body  of 
information  not  obtainable  through  a  standard  classifi¬ 
cation  system,  they  in  no  way  replace  the  latter.  On  the 
contrary,  temper  analyses  make  pottery  classifications 
more  meaningful  and  useful  than  ever  before. 

The  temper  studies  of  the  upper  Middle  Rio  Grande 
glazes  were  greatly  simplified  by  the  fact  that  a  sound 
clasafkation  system  existed.  Mera  (1933)  based  the  glaze 
series  upon  a  broad  regional  study  of  pottery  using 
chronological  and  technological  criteria.  Mera's  classifi¬ 
cations  were  used  throughout  the  course  of  the  study  of 
the  glazes  (Table  1.1).  Initial  separation  was  made  by 
pottery  type.  As  general  temper  categories  were  estab¬ 
lished.  the  sherds  could  be  separated  by  temper  type 
within  each  pottery  type. 

Although  excavation  materials  were  available  for  study 
from  the  six  Cochiti  sites,  it  was  necessary  to  make 
surface  collections  from  many  other  sites  in  the  upper 
Rio  Grande  Valley  to  supplement  site  collections  on  file 
at  the  Museum  of  New  Mexico.  An  effort  was  made  to 
examine  between  500  to  1,000  rim  sherds  from  each 
site,  although  in  some  cases  the  numbers  fell  short. 
Wherever  possible,  geologic  specimens  from  the  sites 
and  rock  outcrops  in  the  vicinity  were  collected  in  an 
effort  to  locate  temper  sources.  Preliminary  analyses  of 
the  sherds  from  a  site  helped  locate  geologic  sources  in 
some  cases,  but  in  many  instances  several  visits  to  an 
area  were  necessary  to  find  the  rock  outcrops. 

All  sherd  specimens  were  first  examined  with  a  stereo¬ 
microscope  and  grouped  by  the  apparent  rock  material 


used  for  temper.  Representative  samples  of  each  group 
were  examined  with  a  polarizing  microscope  using  optical 
methods.  Rock  samples  which  appeared  to  mineralogi- 
cally  similar  to  the  temper  types  were  also  examined 
petrographic  ally.  Oil  immersion  was  used  throughout 
and  was  found  to  be  more  economical  in  time  and 
accurate  in  identification  of  the  mineral  components 
than  thin  sections.  Permanent  slides  of  crushed  fragments 
were  made  for  the  records. 

Although  the  majority  of  the  Rio  Grande  glazes  con¬ 
tained  crushed  rock  temper  exclusively,  pottery  with 
crushed  sherd  temper  generally  contained  small  amounts 
of  distinguishable  rocks  or  minerals,  or  had  other 
physical  characteristics  which  enabled  them  to  be  classi¬ 
fied  by  temper  types. 

Once  a  temper  category  was  determined  petrographi- 
cally,  the  sherds  from  a  site  were  classified  by  pottery 
type,  then  by  temper  type.  Percentages  of  the  temper 
categories  within  each  glaze  types  were  obtained  from 
each  site. 

Graphing  of  the  percentages  proved  useful  in  different 
ways.  Sudden  or  unusual  changes  may  indicate  a  prehis¬ 
toric  event  at  a  site.  The  graphs  of  the  tempering  mater¬ 
ials  in  glazes  from  Pueblos  del  Encierro  (LA  70)  at  Co- 
chid  and  San  Marcos  Pueblo  (LA  98)  in  the  Galisteo  Ba¬ 
sin,  two  sites  about  20  miles  apart,  are  shown  in  Fig.  1.2. 
The  three  peaks  at  the  Cochiti  site  suggest  that  there 
may  have  been  three  components,  or  possibly  three 
periods  of  building  and  occupation,  while  the  con¬ 
stant  high  percentage  of  San  Marcos  latite  at  the  Galisteo 
pueblo  suggests  that  a  ceramic  center  may  have  existed 
there  throughout  its  occupation.  Changes  in  temper  per¬ 
centages  from  one  time  group  to  another  may  indicate 
a  period  of  abandonment,  a  population  influx  or  de¬ 
crease,  or  even  cultural  and  ceramic  developments  in 
neighboring  areas. 

Plotting  of  percentages  within  glaze  types  or  groups 
at  each  site  on  maps  can  give  graphic  representations  of 
manufacturing  and  trade  centers  and  distribution  of 
pottery  in  chronological  sequence  (see  Table  1.4). 

Guidelines  for  Interpretation  of  Data 

As  information  accumulated  during  the  study  of  the 
glazes,  various  patterns  developed,  and  from  these,  obser¬ 
vations  were  made  which  may  serve  as  guidelines  for 
future  interpretation  of  ceramic  data.  These  are  listed 
below  for  consideration  or  use. 

1.  Determination  of  local  manufacture. 

The  predominant  temper  types  at  a  site  may  indicate 
local  manufacture  of  pottery  if  (a)  it  occurs  at  this  site 
only;  (b)  if  source  materials  are  available  nearby,  or  if 
rock  specimens  are  found  on  the  site;  (c)  if  the  same 
temper  is  used  throughout  the  period  of  occupation; 

(d)  if  the  percentage  of  tradeware  is  relatively  low,  but 
consistent  with  general  distribution  patterns  for  the  area; 

(e)  if  the  ware  is  found  at  other  sites  in  decreasing 
amounts  with  increased  distance  away  from  the  site,  or 

(f)  if  other  archeological  evidence  indicates  pottery 
manufacture. 

A  minor  temper  type  at  a  site  may  be  local  if  (a)  no 
other  village  was  using  the  materials,  and  (b)  source 
materials  are  available  nearby.  Gran  Quivira  may  be  an 
example  of  this  situation,  as  only  five  percent  of  the 
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FIG.  1.2  Temper  Groups  in  Glazes  at  Pueblo  del  Encierro  and  San  Marcos 


NEW  DIMENSIONS  IN  THE  STUD  Y  OF  PREHISTORIC  POTTER  Y 


TABLE  1.4 


PERCENTAGES  OF  TEMPER  TYPES  IN  AGUA  FRIA  G/R  FROM  RIO  GRANDE  SITES 


TEMPER  TYPE 

LA 

70  LA 

249  LA  9154 

LA  5137  LA 

_ 7  LA_ 

126  LA  6455 

LA 

35  LA  3444 

Scoria,  basalt 

53 

46 

39 

68 

23 

30 

34 

24 

39 

Basalt,  olivine 

20 

23 

27 

16 

14 

30 

17 

28 

22 

Basalt,  misc. 

4 

2 

Sherd,  crushed 

7 

7 

17 

3 

32 

22 

17 

19 

i 

Latite  (San  Marcos) 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Latite  (Gipuy,  LA  182) 

9 

10 

7 

15 

2 

4 

4 

3 

Latite  (Tonque) 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

7 

1 

Latite,  hornblende 

3 

2 

O 

Rhyolite  tuff 

1 

2 

2 

3 

4 

12 

2 

Pumice,  crystal 

1 

3 

Andesite  vitrophyre 

1 

2 

6 

2 

7 

Andesite  tuffs 
misc.  (Pajarito) 

5 

3 

10 

2 

4 

5 

8 

3 

Vitric  tuff 

1 

Sandstone,  volcanic 

1 

1 

2 

10 

6 

Other 

1 

3 

5 

3 

1 

2 

1 

glazes  contained  a  local  rock  which  was  used  in  black-on*  Decorated  wares  were  more  likely  to  have  been  trade 

white  wares,  while  the  bulk  of  the  glazes  were  intrusive  items  than  utility  wares,  but  many  exceptions  to  this 

from  known  manufacturing  centers  in  neighboring  rule  occur.  Future  studies  of  culinary  vessels  may  prove 

villages.  that  these  are  as  useful  in  cultural  interpretations  as 

decorated  wares.  The  type  of  vessel  carried  or  traded  to 
Local  source  materials  were  generally,  but  not  always,  another  site  may  be  useful  to  indicate  the  function  of 

used  in  pottery  making.  Slip  days  or  pigments  were  that  site, 

more  likely  to  have  been  imported  than  tempering 

materials  and  body  clays.  Pottery  manufacutre  and  trade  were  highly  specialized 

in  the  southwest  during  prehistoric  and  historic  time  and 
Potters  were  relatively  consistent  in  the  use  of  were  an  integral  part  of  the  Indian  economy.  Production 

materials,  particularly  temper.  Vessels  from  areas  or  sites  for  trade  was  usually  confined  to  a  small  number  of 

that  are  known  to  have  been  occupied  continuously  for  glaze  paint  villages  and  it  appears  that  many  villages  may 

a  long  period  of  time  usually  contain  one  temper  have  produced  little  or  no  pottery  locally, 

material,  as  in  the  Zia  or  Pecos  villages.  The  same  temper 
type  may  be  used  in  utility  ware  as  in  the  decorated, 

but  just  as  often  different  types  were  used.  Occasionally  3.  Origin  and  diffusion  of  ceramic  traits, 

both  types  of  temper  may  occur  in  one  vessel,  indicating 

that  a  potter  making  both  decorated  and  utility  wares  Potters  are  known  to  be  a  conservative  group; 

used  materials  preferen dally.  methods  of  manufacture  and  other  ceramic  traits  have 

often  persisted  down  through  the  centuries.  Yet  pottery 
2.  Recognition  of  tradewares  at  a  site.  traditions  do  change,  and  the  means  by  which  these 

changes  occur  have  always  been  of  interest  to  the  pre- 
Pottery  at  a  site  may  be  tradeware  if  (a)  the  percentage  historian.  Methods  of  manufacture  seem  to  be  less  subject 

of  temper  type  is  relatively  small;  (b)  if  percentages  of  to  change  than  designs,  which  seem  to  cross  the  boun- 

the  suspected  intrusives  are  consistent  with  known  distri-  daries  of  various  wares.  The  color  traditions  for  slips  or 

bution  patterns  for  the  ware,  and  if  the  pottery  is  known  vessel  surfaces  may  be  more  consistent  than  the  type  of 

to  have  been  manufactured  elsewhere;  (c)  if  it  occurs  in  paint  used  for  decoradons.  The  use  of  a  slip  may  be  a 

larger  quantities  at  other  sites;  (d)  if  source  materials  function  of  the  environment,  for  if  the  clay  produces  the 

cannot  be  found  locally  either  at  the  site  or  in  outcrops.  desired  surface  color,  a  slip  is  not  necessary.  The  type  of 

or  (e)  if  a  wide  variety  of  temper  types  occur  at  the  site  paint  used  may  have  been  determined  by  the  pigments 
but  none  predominate.  or  body  clays  available  and  a  potter  may  have  been  skilled 
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in  use  of  all  pigment  types.  In  general,  ceramic  change  is 
slow,  but  accelerates  as  a  result  of  population  movements 
or  social  change. 

The  origin  of  most  ceramic  traits  are  lost  in  time  and 
will  no  doubt  remain  so.  Perhaps  some  answers  will  be 
found  through  environmental  studies,  which  pinpoint 
source  materials,  their  utilization  and  properties;  and 
others  through  the  experimentation  of  modem  day 
potters  with  primitive  methods  and  source  materials. 

Diffusion  of  traits  may  have  occurred  in  many  ways. 
There  is  the  possibility  that  apprenticeships  may  have 
played  a  role  prehistorically.  Migrations  and  marriages 
were  means  of  transporting  traditions  from  one  area  to 
another.  Direct  copying  of  design  or  form  from  trade 
vessels  would  be  possible  for  a  skilled  potter,  although 
manufacturing  techniques  would  generally  have  to  be 
transmitted  on  a  person  to  person  basis.  Undoubtedly, 
some  diffusion  occurred  in  the  past  when  potters  were 
welcomed  at  a  village  that  perhaps  did  not  have  skilled 
potters  in  residence. 


4.  Chronological  refinements. 

Each  ceramic  center  had  its  own  pottery  sequence 
and  should  have  a  comparable  chronological  sequence.  A 
long-lived  pottery  type  may  become  useful  as  a  strati¬ 
graphic  marker  if  changes  in  temper  usage  can  be  related 
to  the  chronology.  Minor  changes  in  form  or  design  can 
also  be  useful. 


5 .  Population  movements. 

If  the  earliest  pottery  type  produced  is  a  copy  of  an 
intrusive  ware,  generally  not  traded,  it  may  be  possible 
to  trace  new  settlers  back  to  their  former  home.  If  sudden 
changes  in  production  methods  appear  in  the  middle  of 
an  occupation,  a  new  group  may  have  arrived.  The  new¬ 
comers  may  begin  to  use  local  source  materials,  but  will 
continue  to  produce  pottery  in  their  former  traditions, 
at  least  for  a  while.  Abrupt  changes  in  the  use  of 
tempering  material  at  a  site  indicate  a  population  influx, 
or  it  might  mean  a  break  in  the  occupation  of  the  site. 

SUMMARY  AND  REMARKS 

The  foregoing  discussion  presents  some  of  the  findings 
of  additional,  but  still  incomplete,  studies  of  the  Rio 
Grande  glazes,  a  research  plan  which  was  initiated  m  the 
1930's  by  Anna  0.  Shepard  and  A.  V.  Kidder,  at  Pecos 
Pueblo  (1936).  Observations  concerning  manufacturing 
practices  and  economic  considerations  of  prehistoric 
ceramics  in  the  Middle  Rio  Grande  have  been  made,  and 
guidelines  and  hypotheses  for  future  studies  have  been 
made.  New  methods  or  techniques  for  applying  petro¬ 
graphic  analyses  to  the  study  of  archeological  materials 
were  used  and  are  described  in  this  report.  It  must  be 
kept  in  mind,  however,  that  every  archeological  problem 
is  unique  and  will  require  adjustments  to  any  existing 
methods,  or  perhaps  the  improvisation  of  its  own  special 
research  plan.  More  than  anything  else,  the  results  of  the 
more  recent  studies  of  the  Rio  Grande  glazes  in  the 
Cochiti  district  emphasize  the  need  for  use  of  multiple 
or  varied  classification  systems  within  any  research 
project. 
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Appendices  II-IX 

Lithic  Artifact  Class  Summaries 


INTRODUCTION  TO  LITHIC  APPENDICES 

Summaries  of  some  of  the  variability  monitored  for 
lithic  artifacts  recovered  from  sites  in  the  permanent 
pool  of  Cochiti  Reservoir  are  presented  in  the  following 
appendices.  A  brief  discussion  of  the  format  for  each 
appendix  is  presented  below. 

PROVENIENCE  GROUP  LISTING 

The  first  two  appendices  are  summarized  by  Prove¬ 
nience  Group  Number.  The  following  list  specifies  the 
analytical  assemblage  units  for  the  proveniences  listed 
in  the  appendices. 

Site  No.  Prov.  Group  No.  Analytical  Unit 


LA  9138 

1 

Room  6,  level  1 

2 

Grid  E6,  level  0 

3 

Room  7,  levels  1-10 

4 

Room  7,  level  11 

5 

Burial 

6 

Grid  B5,  level  0 

7 

Room  1 ,  level  1 

8 

Room  1 ,  level  2 

9 

Room  1,  levels  3,4 

10 

Room  2,  level  1 

11 

Room  2,  level  2 

12 

Grids,  Provenience  1 

13 

Room  3,  level  1 

14 

Room  3,  level  2 

15 

Room  3,  levels  3,4 

16 

Room  4,  level  1 

17 

Room  4,  level  2 

18 

Room  4,  levels  3,4 

19 

Grids,  Provenience  2 

20 

Room  5,  level  0 

21 

Room  5,  level  1 

22 

Grid  E2,  level  1 

23 

Room  8 ,  level  l 

24 

Room  8,  levei  2 

25 

Room  9,  levei  1 

26 

Occupation  surface,  Pro¬ 
venience  4 

27 

Grids,  Provenience  4 

LA  10110 

1 

Provenience  l,  levels  0,1 

LA  10111 

no  artifacts  were  recovered 

LA  12161 

1 

Room  1 ,  levels  1 ,2 

2 

Room  1 ,  level  3 

3 

Room  1 ,  level  4 

4 

Trash  midden,  all  levels 

5 

Grids,  levels  0,1 

LA  12438 

1 

all  tested  areas 

LA  12442 

1-2 

see  site  report 

LA  12443 

1 

Room  1 ,  levels  0-2 

2 

Grids,  levels  0,1 

LA  12444 

1-7 

see  site  report 

LA  12447 

1 

Feature  1 

2 

Feature  2 

3 

Grids,  level  0 

LA  12448 

1-3 

see  site  report 

LA  12449 

-1 

Room  1,  levels  0,1 

2 

Test  outside  Room  1 

3 

Trash  midden 

LA  12454 

l 

Room  1,  levels  1-3 

Site  No. 

Prov.  Group  No. 

Analytical  Units 

LA  12454 

2 

Room  1 ,  level  4 

(con’t) 

3 

Room  2,  levels  1 ,2 

4 

Room  2,  level  3 

5 

Grids,  level  1 

LA  12456 

1-8 

see  site  report 

LA  12463 

1-4 

see  site  report 

LA  12465 

1 

Room  4,  level  1 

2 

Exterior  test 

3 

Surface  collection 

LA  12468 

1-2 

see  site  report 

LA  12483 

1-3 

see  site  report 

LA  12486 

1-5 

see  site  report 

LA  12494 

1-8 

see  site  report 

LA  12495 

1-2 

see  site  report 

LA  12496 

1-21 

see  site  report 

LA  12507 

1 

Room  1 ,  level  1 

2 

Exterior  trench 

LA  12515 

no  artifacts  were  recovered 

LA  12517 

1 

Room  1 ,  level  1 

LA  12518 

1 

Room  1 ,  level  1 

2 

Room  2,  levei  1 

3 

Exterior  tests 

LA  12519 

1 

Room  1 ,  level  1 

2 

Room  2,  level  1 

3 

Exterior  trenches 

LA  12524 

1 

Room  1,  level  1 

APPENDIX  II 

DEBITAGE  AND  SMALL  ANGULAR  DEBRIS 
REDUCTION  VARIABILITY 

Data  concerning  attributes  of  debitage  and  small  an¬ 
gular  debris  informative  of  the  stage  of  reduction  have 
been  summarized  by  general  material  categories  of  ob¬ 
sidian,  basalt,  chert,  chalcedony  and  orW—  — 

The  appendix  is  organized  by  site  number  and  pro¬ 
venience  number  within  sites.  The  reader  is  directed  to 
the  preceeding  list  which  specifies  for  each  site  location 
the  analytical  units  to  which  provenience  numbers  in 
this  appendix  refer. 

Because  of  space  considerations,  abbreviated  head¬ 
ings  were  employed  in  the  appendix.  The  following  Key 
provides  full  descriptive  headings. 

The  major  heading  “TYPE  OF  DEB.”  refers  to  type 
of  debitage.  Four  headings  appear  under  “TYPE  OF 
DEB.”  These  include: 

“  #  ART”  *  total  number  of  debitage  and  small 
angular  debris  manufactured  from  the  material 

“FREE”  =*  freehand  debitage 

“BEP”  =*  debitage  produced  through  bipolar  manu¬ 
facture 

“SAD”  *  small  angular  debris 

The  major  heading  “PLATFORM  TYPE”  is  self  ex¬ 
planatory.  Five  minor  headings  appear  under  “PLAT¬ 
FORM  TYPE”.  These  include: 

“CTX”  *  cortical  platform 

“FACET”  =*  noncorticai,  single  facet  platform 

“RET”  ■  retouch  platform 
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“RESH”  3  resharpening  platform 
“TOTAL”  3  total  number  of  debitage  exhibiting 
platforms 

The  major  heading  “CORTEX  TYPE”  is  self  explana¬ 
tory.  Three  minor  headings  appear  under  “CORTEX 
TYPE”.  These  include: 

“VTW”  3  waterwom  cortex 
“OT”  *  other,  or  nonwaterwom  cortex 
"TOTAL”  *  total  number  of  artifacts  exhibiting 
cortical  surfaces 

The  major  heading  “CORTEX  PLACEMENT"  is 
self  explanatory.  Four  minor  headings  appear  under 
“CORTEX  PLACEMENT”.  These  include: 

“PLT”  *  platform  only 

“DRS”  3  dorsal  surface  only 

“P+D”  *  platform  and  dorsal  surface 

“SAD”  3  small  angular  debris  exhibiting  cortex 

APPENDIX  III 

DEBITAGE  AND  SMALL  ANGULAR  DEBRIS 
UTILIZATION  VARIABILITY 

Data  concerning  attributes  of  debitage  and  small  an¬ 
gular  debris  informative  of  their  utilization  as  tools  have 
been  summarized  by  general  material  taxons  of  obsidian, 
basalt,  chert,  chalcedony  and  other  materials. 

The  appendix  is  organized  by  site  number  and  pro¬ 
venience  number  within  sites.  The  reader  is  directed  to 
the  introductory  list  which  specifies  the  analytical  as¬ 
semblage  units  to  which  provenience  numbers  in  the  ap¬ 
pendix  refer. 

Because  of  space  considerations,  abbreviated  head¬ 
ings  have  been  employed  in  the  appendix.  The  following 
key  provides  full  descriptive  headings. 

The  first  minor  heading,  “  #  AR”  refers  to  the  total 
number  of  artifacts  exhibiting  utilized  edges  for  each 
general  material  category. 

The  second  minor  heading,  “#  ED”  refers  to  the 
total  number  of  utilized  edges  exhibited  by  those  arti¬ 
facts. 

The  major  heading  “RETOUCH”  refers  to  the  kind  of 
retouching  exhibited  by  utilized  edges.  Three  minor 
headings  appear  under  “RETOUCH  .  These  include: 

“UNR”  *  unretouched 

“UND”  *  unidirectionally  retouched 

“BID”  3  bidirectionally  retouched 

The  major  heading  "OUTLINE”  refers  to  the  overall 
outline  shape  of  utilized  edges.  Five  minor  headings  ap¬ 
pear  under  “OUTLINE”.  These  include: 

“CNC”  -  concave 
“STR”  *  straight 
"CNV”  *  convex 
“C-C”  3  concave -convex 

“PRJ”  3  projection 

The  major  heading  “SINSTY”  refers  to  the  sinuosity 
of  utilized  edges.  Two  major  headings  appear  under 
“SINSTY”.  These  include: 


“LAT”  3  lateral  sinuosity 
“TRN”  3  transverse  sinuosity 

The  remaining  major  and  minor  headings  all  refer  to 
wear  pattern  attributes  exhibited  by  utilized  edges. 

The  major  heading  “PLCMNT”  refers  to  placement  of 
microscars  with  respect  to  the  edge  perimeter.  Two  mi¬ 
nor  headings  appear  under  “PLCMNT”.  These  include: 

“UND”  3  unidirectional  placement 
“BID”  3  bidirectional  placement 

The  major  heading  “SCAR  TYPE”  is  self  explana¬ 
tory.  Five  minor  headings  appear  under  “SCAR  TYPE”. 
These  include: 

“D.F”  3  feathered  scars  oriented  at  a  diagonal  to 

the  edge  margin 

“P.S”  3  step  fractures  oriented  perpendicular  to 

the  edge  margin 

“D.S”  3  step  fractures  oriented  at  a  diagonal  to 

the  edge  margin 
“CRS”  3  crescentic  scars 
“NBL”  3  nibbling  scars 

The  major  heading  "EDGE  ROUNDING”  refers  to 
edge  cross  section  shape  produced  through  abrasion. 
Four  minor  headings  appear  under  “EDGE  ROUNDING”. 
These  include: 

“BRD”  3  an  evenly,  bidirectionally  rounded  edge 
“URD”  3  a  unidirectionally  rounded  edge 
“BVL”  3  a  beveled  edge 
“FLT”  3  an  edge  flat  in  cross-section 

The  major  heading  “OTHER  WEAR”  is  self  explana¬ 
tory.  Three  minor  headings  appear  under  “OTHER 
WEAR”.  These  include: 

“ROT”  3  wear  patterns  indicative  of  rotary  or  drill 
like  usage 
“POL”  3  polish 
“STR”  3  striations 

The  major  heading  “BCK”  refers  to  the  presence  of 
backing  opposite  utilized  edges. 

The  major  heading  “MEAN  ”  refers  to  the  mean 
edge  angle  in  degrees  exhibited  by  all  utilized  edges  of  a 
given  material  category. 

The  major  heading  “S.D.  ”  refers  to  the  standard 

deviation  exhibited  by  the  population  of  edge  angles 
for  given  material  categories. 

APPENDIX  IV 

LARGE  ANGULAR  DEBRIS  AND  CHOPPERS 

This  appendix  is  organized  by  artifact  within  general 
material  categories  by  site  location.  Specific  material 
taxons  are  entered  as  four  digit  codes,  maximum  and 
minimum  dimensions  are  entered  as  millimeters,  and 
weight  is  entered  as  grams.  For  those  pieces  of  large 
angular  debris  exhibiting  evidence  of  utilization  (or 
“choppers ')  edge  angle  measurements  are  provided  for 
utilized  edges  created  through  fracture,  and  morphologi¬ 
cal  information  is  provided  for  other  surfaces  of  the 
artifact  exhibiting  battering. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  LITHIC  APPENDICES 


The  headings  and  entries  are  otherwise  largely  self 
explanatory. 

APPENDIX  V 
CORES 

The  core  appendix  is  organized  by  artifact  within 
site  locations.  Material  variability  is  entered  as  four  digit 
material  taxon  codes.  Maximum  and  minimum  dimen¬ 
sions  of  artifacts  and  of  platforms  are  entered  as  milli¬ 
meters.  Weight  of  cores  is  entered  as  grams. 

“PLAT  ANGLE”  (platform  angle)  refers  to  the 
angle  between  the  striking  platform  and  the  negative 
scar  of  debitage  removed  from  that  platform.  This 
angle  was  measured  separately  for  each  scar  2.0cm  or 
greater  in  length  detached  from  a  given  platform.  Uti¬ 
lization  is  documented  as  the  presence  or  absence  of 
battering  or  nonbattering  wear. 

The  headings  and  entries  on  the  appendix  are  other¬ 
wise  self  explanatory. 

APPENDIX  VI 
HAMMERSTONES 

The  hammerstone  appendix  is  organized  by  arti¬ 
fact  within  site  locations.  Material  variability  is  en¬ 
tered  as  four  digit  taxon  codes.  Maximum  and  mini¬ 
mum  dimensions  are  entered  as  millimeters,  and  weight 
is  entered  as  grams.  The  appendix  headings  and  entries 
are  otherwise  seif  explanatory. 

APPENDIX  VII 
MANOS 

The  mano  appendix  is  organized  by  artifact  within 
site  locations.  With  the  following  exceptions,  the  head¬ 
ings  and  entries  are  largely  self  explanatory. 

Material  variability  is  entered  as  four  digit  material 
taxon  codes.  Under  the  heading  “X-SECTION”  (cross 


section),  the  entry  “R.  TRLANG”  refers  to  right  triangle, 
and  the  entry  “I.  TRIANG”  refers  to  isoceles  triangle. 

.All  dimensions  are  in  centimeters. 

APPENDIX  VIII 

METATES  AND  INDETERMINATE  GROUND  STONE 

The  metate  appendix  is  organized  by  artifact  within 
site  locations.  Material  variability  is  entered  as  four 
digit  material  taxon  codes,  and  all  dimensions  are  in 
centimeters.  The  remaining  headings  and  entries  are 
largely  self  explanatory. 

APPENDIX  IX 

FACIALLY  RETOUCHED  ARTIFACTS 


This  appendix  documents  attribute  variability  record¬ 
ed  for  unifacially  and  bifacially  manufactured  arti¬ 
facts.  The  appendix  is  organized  by  site  number,  and  by 
artifact  within  sites,  rather  than  by  provenience  locale. 
The  appendix  headings  and  descriptive  entries  are  large¬ 
ly  self  explanatory,  and  only  those  headings  or  entries 
which  might  be  confusing  will  be  discussed. 

Missing  entries  under  the  heading  “SHAPE”  mean 
that  the  overall  outline  shape  of  the  artifact  could  not  be 
determined. 

Missing  entries  under  the  headings  “NOTCHES”, 
“STEM”,  or  “BASE”  mean  that  no  such  attributes  were 
exhibited  by  the  artifact.  The  entry  “INDETERMI¬ 
NATE"  under  those  headings  means  that  the  artifact 
exhibited  evidence  of  the  attribute  (such  as  a  notch 
or  stem)  but  that  further  description  of  the  attribute 
kind  or  placement  could  not  be  ascertained. 

Entries  under  the  headings  “LGTH”  (length)  and 
“WDTH”  (width)  are  in  centimeters;  entries  under  the 
heading  “THICK”  (thickness)  are  in  millimeters. 
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APPENDIX  II-  DEBIT  AGE  AND  SMALL  ANGULAR  DEBRIS  REDUCTION  VARIABILITY 
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